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TEN YEARS’ POSTAL PROGRESS. 


AN IMPERIAL PLAN. T 


t 
` 


another stately postal palace has risen on the ‘site of old St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, under the shadow of St. Paul’s. Kings and 
BF emperors have often shown a curious anxiety to perpetuate their 
renown by adorning their capitals with enduring monuments, columns 
and triumphal arches. To the eye of the future historian the most 

| vivid proof of the prodigious development of the British Empire 
under the sway of Queen Victoria will be the fact that during her 
‘reign it has been found necessary to raise in succession three suck 
~ Piles as these, each dwarfing its predecessors. What a suggestive 
monument is here to the energy of a mighty race,.spreading itself 

. over the face of the earth, trading, sowing, reaping, building, spin- 

` ‘ning, mining — sometimes, alas! perforce’ fighting— and always 
advancing! James, Duke of York, would have smiled with sour” 
incredulity if some enthusiast had suggested that the postal receipts 
granted to, him by his royal brother for pocket-money would, one 
day, far exceed the revenue of King Charles’s whole dominions ; that 
—the postal service would require twice as many men as the English 

, Army and Navy then numbered on a war footing ; and that the per- 
manent postal staff would be lodged in palaces vying in size with 
Hampton Court and in magnificence with Whitehall. ' 
The opening of the new building will doubtless give occasion for 
much complacent oratory. We shall be told how many millions of 
telegrams, letters, newspapers and parcels are annually delivered, ‘how 
many millions sterling are entrusted to the Savings Banks, how 
vigilant, hard-working, intelligent and devoted the employés are, one 

°” and all. -This is all quite true, and highly creditable; but it is an 
old story, which can be read every year in the Postmaster-General’s 
Annual Report. It is certain that the public—that seething, busy 
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_ when the whole Empire is languishing for want of further mea; 
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mass of humanity, by whose pleasure, and for whose benefit tho 
Post Office exists—would like to hear something more worthy of the . 
occasion, the announcement of some ‘new departure, some beneficefit 
policy, reaching all classes, and.co-extensive with the Empire itself. 
It is high time for Mr. Arnold Morley to discard once for all the 
parochial view of his official position and functions which has reduced 
every Postmaster-General so far to the level of a grand beadle, with- 4 
out a thought of any world beyond the parish boundaries, or of any 
responsibility except to the vestry. Let us assume that he is per- 
sonally anxious to rise to the grandeur of the occasion, The eyes of 
our colonial fellow-subjects are bent more and more earnestly upon 
the Home Post Office, with its enormous staff, its limitless wealth, and 
its energies running to seed. Why should this immense power, they 
argue, be confined to supplying the postal needs of two small island 








communication for which they are willing to pay? The ho 
struck for the inauguration of imperial, in the place of par? 
ideals. ' 


. THE Briviso EMPIRE ONE POSTAL District. 


Let us, then, abolish postal frontiers within the Queen’s dominions, 
as we have abolished Customs frontiers. Let the Postmaster-General 
be .empowered to declare the British Empire henceforth a single 
postal district, with a uniform penny postal.rate for letters (as there 
is already a- uniform halfpenny rate for printed matter), whether 
transmitted one mile, ten miles, or ten thousand. And then let him 
celebrate the opening of the new building by solemnly promulgating 
a long list of those reforms on which the public has set its heart, and 
abolishing a still longer list of grievances, which the public will no 
longer tolerate. He-is possessed of enormous powers; but even’ the 


, mightiest potentates will condescend on some grand occasion to seek 


popularity, t to scatter largesse, ' to grant privileges denied by unen- 
lightened ancestors, or to set free a host of- debtors to the Crown. 

The right hon. gentleman, however, like his predecessors, cannot 
shake off the chains of subjection to the vestry —I mean the Treasury, 
He dare not show his teeth to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
fear of a wigging from “my Lords” stands between the people and 
the boons they crave, Now, this bogey, this hollow turnip illumi- 
nated by a candle-end, has always appeared to daunt a postal 


‘Minister bent on reform, and has always vanished before his resolute 


advance. The Postmaster-General has only to declare that a given 
measure would be beneficial, and that public opinion insists upon it, 
for “‘ my Lords” to sanction it. Every popular movement in favour of 
postal veform has always, during living memory, beginning with 
Inland Penny Postage, set all the heads of official fogeydom shaking 


` 


' 
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~unstinted grant of new and precious privileges. 
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tortha with disapproval, from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to -Downing 
Street, like those of so many China mandarins reproving an earth- 
quake. Yet the mandarins now recognise more clearly than any how 
these changes have benefited the public, and even increased the 
revenue. j 


REFORMS ACCOMPLISHED. 


Before dealing with the future, let us reckon up the chief postal 
improvements of the past ten years. 

A glance at the list will perhaps nerve the Postmaster-General for 
the task of drawing up a minute, or ultimatum, to the Treasury 
mandarins, insisting upon the reforms necessary to secure an ideal 


-Post Office. The writer would beg leave to preface the catalogue of 


benefits obtained with a hope that the enumeration will not be 
imputed to a vainglorious desire to vaunt his own modest share in 
the work of winning them. Where he has been in any way promi- 
nent, he has been simply the mouthpiece of popular sentiment. 
Public men are like the gilded organ-pipes that stand silent and 
unheedéd until a mighty animating voice speaks through them. It 
is difficult to assign the credit for the first inspiration in connection 
with any of these reforms to an individual; it is impossible to limit 
the credit of realising it to a single person. As a rule, the class of 
country clergymen, with small incomes and large families, has been 
the first to discover and denounce excessive charges and vexatious 
fines; the mercantile class has naturally protested most loudly against 
wegulations that have hampered the development of trade. The 
departmental officials, though slow to convince, and given to cling 
with exasperating tenacity to ancient rules and methods, have invari- 
ably and loyally laboured to make an accepted change a brilliant 
success, The Press, above all (especially the Times and this great 
Review), has never failed when called upon to lift its invincible arm 
in favour of reform.: Let us hope that all its powers will be exerted 
to make the opening of London’s new Post Office memorable for the 


THE CREDIT SIDE oF THE ACCOUNT. 


As a rule, it is in the shape of a question in the House of Commons 
‘that the Post Office has first been brought face to face with any given — 
reform in our list. And with hardly an exception the official reply ° 


Ls 
Bae 


to such a daring inquiry has been of a negative and discouraging ~ 


charactér. Great skill has been shown by those gentlemen who pre- 
pare the Postmaster-General’s answers in presenting their eternal 
“No” in an ever-new dress—sometimes of withering sarcasm, anon 
of compassionate remonstrance, now of plaintive regret, again of 


~ 
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thunderous denunciation. One is reminded of Beethoven’s fambus 

_ “Thirty-two Variations on a Simple Theme,” which theme peeps out 
in each and all of them. It may not be without interest for tie | 
‘reader, or without profit for the officials concerned, to give a few of 
these timid questionings and uncompromising rejoinders. Stripped 
of parliamentary terms and other verbiage, they run ‘somewhat as 
follows : 

` Q. “Can the right hon. gentleman see his way to benefit the 
poorer classes by establishing a penny post-paid ‘service to and from 
mary and the Cape?” 

“Certainly not. Personally I think it unnecessary; and more- 
over no request for it has reached me from the Colonies,” (This 
- reforrn was eventually granted, although to the official mind it appeared 
unnecessary. ) 

Q. “In view of the large trade and constant traffic between 
England’ and France, will he give us a parcel äi to the latter 
ee bak 
_ A. “Impossible; too many difficulties in the way.” (These diffi- 

‘culties have nevertheless been overcome, and the parcel post is in fall 
operation.) 

Q. “ Has his attention been called to the fact that the postage on 
letters to India and the Colonies is 5d. and 6d. per half-ouuce from 
the United Kingdom, and -only 24d. from aaa France, and other ` 
countries ?” 

A, “I admit that this is an anomaly, and sincorely regret that it 
is irremediable.” (It was remedied after three years’ worrying, the 
colonial postage being uniformly fixed at 23d. per half-ounce.)- . ` 

Q. “Is he aware that we are paying the French and Italian 
Governments 16fr. per kilogramme, or £100,000 a year, expressly for 
the conveyance by rail-of our Indian and Australian letters between 
Calais and Brindisi; and that of: this £100,000 the two Governments 
only pay some £40,000 to the railway companies concerned, and pocket 
the balance—£60,000 ?” ` 

A. “I cannot produce arrangements made with foreign Powers ;_- 
bat we have made the best bargain we could for the public, and in 
my opinion it is an equitable one.” (Yet, asthe result of: persistent 
pressure, the charge has been reduced from 16fr. to 6fr., or roughly 
from £100,000 to £37,500 a year.) ; 

Q. “Is it true that, owing to the rule of our Post Office, that British 
circulars, &c., in open envelopes, must pay postage at the penny letter 
rate, although it delivers such open envelopes coming from abroad at 
the halfpenny book-post rate, tons of British circulars, &c., so enclosed, 
are sent weekly to Ostend or Calais, to be there posted back to this 
country—the foreign Post Office thus earning thousands of pounds 
every year, while ours has to do all the work without payment ?” 
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| U. “The facts are as stated; but nothing can be done.” (When ` 
the Press had got hold of the facts something was very quickly done; 
tite Englishman was allowed ‘to use open envelopes like his foreign 
competitor.) 

Q. “ Has he heard that (to take an instance) one swell: known firm 
of India agents, knowing that the French newspaper postage to India 
is lower than the British, sends over to Calais every Friday a huge 
mass of British letters and’ newspapers to be posted there for India; ` 
this mail matter, bearing French stamps, being conveyed in British 
vessels (the Peninsular and Oriental boats)?” 

A, “I know British newspapers addressed to India are thus posted 
largely in France. The practice saves us trouble, and the loss is not - 
considerable.” (Here again public opinion insisted on and obtained a 

‘ reduction of the British to the French rate.) 

= Q. “In the same way, are not British samples’ addressed to resi- 
dents in the United Kingdom sent from England abroad to be posted — 
back at the chéaper foreign rate to England ?” 
>- A, “Yes, yes; but such trifles: waste the time of Parliament.” 
(The time thus occupied was not wasted; the British rate was 
lowered.) 

Q. “As it is often a matter of life and death to remit money 
quickly, why cannot ‘we have telegraphic money orders in this 
country ?” 

A, “ Because it might lead to fraud.. We cannot think of such 
a` thing.” (They eventually thought better of it and carried it 

~ out.) -, 

nA “ Has any mathematician at St. Martin’s-le-Grand pointed out. 
that while the halfpenny adhesive stamps cost the Government only 
£16 a million, the halfpenny postcards cost £283 a million? And if 
so, why does not the Department allow the public to find their own 
cards and affix adhesive halfpenny stamps ?” 

A. “Because we recoup ourselves by charging heavily for the 
material of the official postcard. I will not hear of private cards 
“bearing adhesive stamps being treated as postcards.” (He did hear 
a good deal more on the subject, and in the event the concession was 
eee X 

Q.“ Wiy does the Department re- direct and deliver free all letters, 

_ circulars, and newspapers coming from abroad, while denying the 
privilege in the case of all that are of British origin, and have con- 
sequently been paid for in this country ?” 

A. “ Because we are the masters, not the servants, of the British 
public: while, as regards foreigners, our hands are tied by Conven- 
tions.” (The British public rebelled against this unpatriotic distinction, 
and now all documents alike are re-directed free.) 

Q. “Cannot the Post Office, either by purchasing the cables, or 
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otherwise, reduce the prohibitive tariff of 10s. a word now chafged 3 


for telegrams to Australia ?” 

A, “The Post Office is not concerned (in any sense) in the cables, 
and we do not consider it proper to interfere.” (The public was more 
successful in touching the hearts of the Cable Companies, -and the 
rate has been cut down to 4s. 9d.) 

Q. ‘Has he any objection to purchase the plant. and fixtures of the 

Submarine Cable Companies between England and France, England 
and Germany, and, in fact, all the cables which connect this country 
with the Continent, with a view to a reduction of rates?” 
‘ A. “This is a matter surrounded with difficulties, and I cannot say 
that anything will be done.” (The Companies were bought out, the 
rates were reduced, and our Government makes a handsome profit out 
of the transaction.) 

Q. “ Will he consider the question, of establishing an Express Post 
in this country, such as exists in the United States and elsewhere, | 
for the special and early delivery of letters, &c., on which extra poster 
“has been paid?” 

A. “TI have considered it, and think it superfluous. The British 
Post Office is capable of deciding for itself, without suggestions from 
outside, what improvements would benefit the public.” ' (in this case 
again the public perversely insisted on being the best judge of its own 
‘interests, and the Express Post was established.) , 

Q.“ Why i is letter postage exacted from the innocent recipient of 
a newspaper marked thus on the cover, ‘See X7?” 


A, “Because the note ‘See X’ is in the nature of ce ree Š 


' This rule must be maintained.” (It was, on reflection, quietly 
-abolished.) i - i 

Q. “Why does not the Department stamp each letter, postcard, 
&c., with the hour, in addition to the date of collection, so as to 
enable the public to check, trace, and control the movements of their 
‘correspondence ? ” 

A. “ Because the hieroglyphics already stamped aah us to check” 


‘our own officials, and that ought to be sufficient for the public. It ~ 


is useless to press us to put on record evidence of our own negli- 
gence.” (Pressure was, however, successfully applied, and after some 
years of resistance the “ time postmarks ” came into operation.) 
Altogether there are some forty reforms of this RT which 
need not be further alluded to. , 
Fi 


Waart REMAINS TO BE DONE. 


After congratulating the Postmaster-General on the changes 
already set forth, we’ may invite his attention to the yet more 
imposing list of those that are unaccomplished. If he should find it 
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anwuly long, he must blame the departmental officials who have. 
suffered grievances to accumulate; one’must grumble at the house- 
maid, not at the cobwebs. The fall list, however, might prove too 
machi not merely for the Postmaster-General, but for the Editor of 
this Review, and we must accordingly content ourselves with a 
selection of the more prominent items. (A fairly complete list will 
be found in my speech of September 19, 1898, as nee in 
“ Hansard.”) 2 


IMPERIAL REFORMS. 


1. The first letter sent, out from the new postal palace should be 
a circular letter from the Postmaster-General to his colonial colleagues, 
inviting them to consent to his establishing imperial penny postage 
between all parts of the Empire. It is now admitted that distance 
has very little to do with the cost of conveying a letter’ The 
freightage on one-third of an ounce (the average weight of a letter) 
from Liverpool to Melbourne—11,000 miles—costs no more than from 
London to Dublin—that is, less than a farthing. The cost is mainly 
connected with the work of collecting, sorting, and delivering, which 
remains constant, whether a letter is carried 10 or 10,000 miles. . 
Several great Colonies, including Canada, New Zealand, and- Victoria, 
will consent to imperial penny postage to-morrow, on a sign from the 
British Postmaster-General. The House of Commons, the Ministry, 
the Press, and public opinion favour the reform; but our Post Office 
looks to the Colonies to take the initiative. It reminds one of the 
- squib: 
Eg “ Lord diia with his broadsword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strahan’; \ 


Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 


Toe “ Hanp-in-Hanp” Poroy. ` 


Now, what would be the cost of including every one of the 
320,000,000 of her Majesty’s subjects in a British Postal Union, with 
the Queen’s head on a common postage stamp for its flag ? It could 
not in my judgment exceed £100,000 a year. The. total number of 
letters sent to our Colonies is about 10,000,000, as against 1,850,000,000 
of inland letters. While; therefore, the imperial value and significance 
of the reform, as an assertion of. British solidarity, cannot be over- 
estimated, the financial issues involved are altogether trifling. 

Not only should we thus encourage correspondence between all . 
parts of the Empire, but we should facilitate the transmission of 
small sums of money. An imperial British stamp, available through- 
out the Queen’s dominions, should be provided; money orders, ‘on’ 
the mandat-carte system, should be issued at every British post office; 


` 
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e and telegraphic money orders between all great centres of populatfon, 


from Edinburgh to Sydney, from Ottawa to Hongkong. And, with 
every mandat-carte or telegraphic money order, the amount namêd' 
in it should be duly delivered at the payee’s door. An incalculable 
stimulus would thus be administered to British trade, and, what is 
more, to British patriotic feeling and to racial sympathy. á 

2. Our postal authorities should next open negotiations with ihe, 
colonial and United States Governments for the joint purchase of 


- the cable system all over the Empire and to America. The cables, 


which now’belong to a ring of rapacious monopolists, should be owned 
and administered by the State. If the rate to France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany were reduced to Id. per word, to the rest of 
Europe 2d., to Egypt 3d., to. India, the East, North America, and 
South Africa 6d., and to Australia ôd., the present revenue from the 
cables’would be trebled ; tanion which now require weeks or 
months would be got through in.a couple of hours, and the world- 
wide Empire of the Queen would be embraced at a glance, like a 
landscape in the camera obscura. Here again is a grand opportunity 


- for the powerful Minister appealed to. He may demand an argument 


for the Treasury. Here it is. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
complains that money is lying idle in heaps for want of a good. 
investment. Let him ask the merchants of London whether a 


better investment can be found than Starend, cables with a low ~ 


tariff. ; 
3. At the same time these aani might be asked whether we 


_ do not want a common international, or at least a British imperial 


stamp for small remittances. ‘If a Londoner wishes to inquire about 
trade, to request a sample of goods, or to order a newspaper from a 
person in the Colonies, or in a foreign country, he cannot enclose & 
24d. stamp for reply, or the price of the paper; and the colonist or 
foreigner may not choose to trust a stranger. The Londoner does 
not care to pay 6d. for a 23d. money order. Consequently, enterprise 
languishes, and samples and literature have small circulation. Until 
we have such a stamp, the head post office in every large town in 
the kingdom should keep on sale a stock of the stamps used in each 
great colony.. A £5 Bank of England note is accepted as worth £5 
throughout the Empire; we want a stamp that shall be similarly 


accepted as worth a penny. 


4. It is intolerable that, while we have a parcel post to nearly 
every part of the world, including Samoa, the Cameroons, and the 
wilds of Bechuanaland, -we have none to or from the United States 
(or Japan). It is perhaps sufficient to mention that Anglo-American 
trade is of the value of some £150,000,000 per anuum. Some part 
of the official machinery evidently requires oiling. 


= 


ACCOUNTS, 


“The Post Office ‘accounts should be kept in business-like fashion. 


‘Fall estimates, embracing every item of expenditure, should be laid 


annually before Parliament. Particulars should be given of tho 
growth and amount of correspondence exchanged with each colony 
and foreign country, and of. the sums realised by us, and by each 
country and golony, in respect of such ‘correspondence, All expendi- 


-ture on sites and buildings should bə carried to a capital account, 


and spread over a term of years, so that the burden may ' press 


, more gradually upon the tax-payer. Again, the amount paid for 


the purchase, of the inland telegraphs should be funded, and the 


‘interest on it (some £28,000,000) should no longer be reckoned as 


telegraph “ expenditure,” so as.to make it appear that the telegraph 
service is unremunerative. - 

A similar item of ‘bogus “ expanse is still unblushingly 
included in the postal accounts under the heading. of the Packet 
Service. We pay annually about £700,000 to the owners of the 
steamships that carry our mails.. The postal authorities treat this as 
so much freightage paid for the letters, newspapers, &c. in the mail- 
bags; they deduct the postage received, and enter the balance as 
“loss on the sea service.” There is no loss; it is merely another 
case of muddle in the accounts. Our Government, like others, wisely 
subsidises (we must not say protects) our shipping trade to a very 
large amount. We thus encourage our foreign and colonial trade, 
stimulate skipbuilding, and keep up cheaply a fleet of swift cruisers, 


-ready for employment in case of war. It is true, these swift ships 


also carry the mails. But, at the highest possible computation, 
freightage on those mails could only amount to a small portion of 


‘the subsidies. ~The freightage only should therefore be charged 


against postage receipts, and the ‘“‘loss” would at once disappear. 
The balance, paid as subsidies, should be candidly entered as sub- 
sidies in the Budget, as is done in every other country, and as was, 


‘indeed, done in England down to 1864. To illustrate what is meant, 
_ it may be observed that we now pay 3s. a pound for conveying letters 


to America in British ships, such as the Majestic, while we only pay 
1s. 8d. a pound for letters to America ‘sent in the equally good North 
German Lloyd's or the Inman steamers, such as the City of Paris. 
Finally, the contracts entered into with the French and Italian 
Governments for the Calais-Brindisi service should be laid on the 
table in both Houses. Amateur diplomatists always affect mystery. 


‘There is nothing to provoke warlike passions in Triple Alliances of 


this harmless nature. Both these contracts, and those entered into 
with our own railway companies for the inland post,should be subject 
to annual revision. 
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-Inuanp Postal REFORMS. 


The first thing required with regard to town correspondence is 
increased speed in postal operations. By putting his messenger in a 
hansom a merchant can send a letter three miles in half an hour; 
but if the letter be posted, it will not be delivered in less than three 
hours. It will be urged that the sorting absorbs so much time. Then 
let the public do its own sorting. In every direction public convey- 
ances are running through our streets, and the public is familiar with 
them. Ifthe Post Office would attach a letter-box to every important 
train, tram and omnibus, and provide a sorter, with a staff of letter- 
carriers, at the terminus, hours might be .saved. And why is there 
‘. not a division of mail-matter into three classes at. St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, as in Canada, the United States, and elsewhere? Letters 

should form the first class, newspapers and book-post the second, and 
parcels the third ; and a special staff should be employed to deal with 
each. The attempt to deal with all three classes together is as un- 
scientific as the feeding process of the python, which bolts its prey as 
he seizes it, horns, hoofs and all. 

The express service should be simplified and extended, dnd the 
- charge should be reduced to 2d. for the first mile. How long are we 

to wait for the crimson “ Express ” stamp, as used abroad ? And why 
cannot we have the carte-tédégramme system in London and other 
large cities? In Paris or Berlin a postcard (costing 3d.) is driven 
through a pneumatic tube from one part of the city to another with 
the speed of thought. 

In the country districts more Soga collections and deliveries 
` are required. ` There are too many post offices in the towns, while 
there are not half enough in the country. Some of the town offices 
might well be closed, the money thus saved being devoted to provid- 
ing more in the agricultural districts. From a certain hotel window 
Dr. Grace might throw a cricket ball on four different offices. In 
the country he might walk for miles without finding one., There 
should be an “ Agricultural Parcel Post,” at specially low rates, for 
flowers, fruit, choice vegetables, and dairy produce, which are now 
imported from France, Belgium, Holland and Denmark to the amount 
of £15,000,000 a year. The late Mr. Raikes warmly approved of this 
suggestion. 

The “ Cash on Delivery ” Sa should be given a fair trial, It has 
been uniformly successful in other countries, and in 'a rich, busy, and 
densely populated country like this it would be invaluable. By this 
system the Post Office not only carries a tradesman’s parcel, but 
receives the price of it on delivery, and accounts for the price to the 
sender. Thus the buyer has merely to send a postcard, while the ° 
seller is saved the expense of messengers, and the risk of bad debts. 
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Qne of the numerous inventions for preventing thefts from pillar- 
boxes should be adopted. In my possession are several designs, any 
ont of which wonld baffle the most ingenious thief. The postal 

» authorities think they have done enough in placing on each pillar-box 
a notice, warning the public not to post anything of value in it. 
Again, the Vienna system of collection might well be adopted here. 
In the Kaiserstadt the letters fall into a locked box, with a slit placed 
to coincide with the slit in the pillar-box. The collector drives round, 
takes out the full boxes, replacing them with empty ones, and takes - 
the full ones, still locked, to the office, where they areunlocked. Theft 
is thus rendered palie 

The total payment demanded from the recipient of >n unstamped, 
or insufficiently stamped letter, postcard, or other ‘‘ postal packet,” 
should never exceed twice the deficiency. There is no reason what- . 
ever for exacting 2d., or four times the deficiency, in the case of a 
postcard, while only exacting 1d., or twice the deficiency, in the case. 

< of a newspaper. Further, the maximum, payment (or fine).exacted in 

addition to the deficiency should never exceed 1d. for an inland and 

2d. for a foreign letter. Let the angry officials, who now fine the 

receiver of an unstamped -foreign letter four or five shillings, remem- 

‘ber that he is guiltless. If a cabman is “‘ bilked,” he is not justified 

~ -in assaulting the innocent passer-by, or even in demanding heavy 
compensation at the shop where the offender has alighted, 


x 


TELEGRAMS AND THE TELEPHONE. 


Under this head the reform most urgently called for is the pro- 
vision of sufficient electrical communication between the agricultural 
districts and the markets. _The depletion of the country districts has 
reached alarming proportions. Already handicapped by the low rents 
of foreign grain growers and the cheapness of ocean carriage, the 
‘British farmer finds himself cut off by the, Post Office from all the ` 
‘great consuming centres. He cannot telegraph, for unless he will 
guarantee a fixed amount of telegraphic traffic, the Department will 
not Jay the wires (and in ealculating what is due under the guarantee 
‘he is not credited with incoming business, but only with “ out- 
‘going”). If he enters- into the guarantee, he not only thus pays 
‘heavily for each message, but has to meet exorbitant charges for 
‘replies, under the name of “ porterage,” at so much a mile. He has 
to send letters long distances to the post, and only receives replies 
after ruinous delays. In the end, if energetic, he emigrates ; ” if 

, Spiritless, he takes a shop in some over-populated town. It is the 
-clear duty of the Post Office to put everybody in the kingdom in, or 
near to, or distant from a town upon: an equal footing as regards postal, | 
and above all. telegraphic, facilities. It is suicidal policy to punish a 
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“man for the accident of locality, for struggling to people and cultivate 
a waste, for striving to maintain the most vital of our national 
industries. Public opinion -demands the. immediate abolition® of 
“ guarantees ” and “‘ porterage,” as odious exactions worthy only of # 
the Middle Ages, the laying of a network of telegraph or telephone 
wires throughout the rural districts, and ‘the institution of regular’ 
and ‘frequent postal eer penton: and deliveries, and the “ Bere ee 
Parcel Post.” 

Any familiar combination ‘of words forming the EA com- 
pound name of ‘a person, locality, or thing, should be charged for aa 

“ one word. It is ridiculous to charge “ironworks” as one word, 
. “steelworks” as two words; “turnout” one word, “output” two 


. words ; “St. Leonards on Sea” one word, “Charing Cross” two 


words ; “ D’Orsay ”.one word, “ D’Albany ” two words; “ fishmarket ” 
one word, “cattlemarket” two words; “ patternmaker” one word, 
“ boilermaker” two words; “ cashbook” one word, “ storebook ” two 
words; “ tablecloth ” one word, and ‘“‘teacloth” two words. Again, 
the names. and addresses (not exceeding eight words in all) of the 
` sender and addressee of a telegram should be transmitted free. 
Finally, the crushing charges'on telegraphic money orders should’ 
be reduced, and the money should be delivered with the telegram. 
Money is only remitted by telegraph where every minute is of con- 
sequence. Why, then, should hours be wasted in seeking a post-office 
to cash the order at? ` 


TELEPHONES. 


The telephone is destined to supplant the telegraph for ordinary 
intercourse. Already the revenue from telegraphs is diminished with 
every extension of the telephone. The postal authorities apparently. 
intend to repeat, in connection with the telephone, the policy which’ 
proved so disastrous with the telegraphs. They will wait until a 
gigantic monopoly has been built up, and then purchase it, with the 
rights, stock, buildings, &c., at an immense price paid out of public 
money. ‘Their plain duty is to acquire the existing wires at once, 
and to work them. ‘The officials of the National Telephone Company 
could be ¢onstituted servants of the Post Office, and then, whether 
telegraph or telephone prevailed, the public would benefit. ‘Their 
plan of purchasing the trunk lines, which yield little, and leaving the ` 
local exchanges to the company; is to choose the straw and give up 
the ears of corn. 


MAGAZINES, 


The present rule is that any “ registered newspaper ” can be con- 
veyed by post for a-halfpenny, To be. registered, however, it must 
(1) be published at intervals not exceeding seven days, and (2) con- 
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sist ‘mainly of “news, or articles relating thereto.” So that the 
whole of our monthly reviews, magazines, and religious and scientific 
periodicals are excluded, and subjected to heavy postal taxation ; 
‘while the registered newspapers themselves must only contain a 
certain proportion of advertisements. These two rules are obviously 
opposed to public policy. For, in the first place, the deliberate 
utterances of picked thinkers, divines, philosophers, and medical, 
military and naval authorities, and, in fact, specialists of all kinds in 
the monthly periodicals, must be more valuable, and therefore more ` 
worthy of favour, than the police and sporting news, the Court and 
Society gossip, even the political speeches and the glib leading articles, 
which make up a daily newspaper. Secondly, it is suicidal for the 
Post Office to repress advertising, since it is well known that the 
Department derives an enormous revenue. from the replies to 
advertisements, the resulting postal orders and parcels, and the 
registration of them. I have therefore introduced a bul, abetiking 
the two rules referred to. : 

Postcards and stamped envelopes should be sold, as in ‘tha 
countries, at their face or stamp value. At present a purchaser has 
` to pay 2d. for a “ halfpenny ” postcard, and the poor are thus severely _ 
fleeced. 
` Our postcard, at, present the smallest and meanest in Europe, 
should be made at least as large as the international postcard of the 
Postal Union. 

The mandat-carte system should be introduced, and the postal 
order done away with. In Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere 
' the remitter of money pays in the amount at a post office, and 
receives a mandat-carte, upon which he writes the payee’s address, 
and adds a short message. The letter-carrier takes the money, with 
the mandat-carte, to the payee’s door. Thus speed and safety of 
transmission, and payment to the right person, are ensured. So 
successful has this system proved, that the French Government has 
just adopted it. P . 

Here we may rest, not for lack of matter, but because the sense of 
proportion in the official mind might be obscured by too much detail, 
as was the case with the traveller who could not see the wood for 
the trees. In the presentation of even the more striking reforms, 
achieved or desired, within the limits of a single paper, much that 
might have been interesting has necessarily been sacrificed., A battle- 
piece cannot bə adequately reproduced on a gold snuff-box. As it is, 
the Postmaster-General may be tempted to imitate Mirabeau, who, ` 
having received hundreds of challenges from aristocrats, replied to 
each ; “ Monsieur, you are put upon my list, but I warn you that it 
is long, and I grant no preferences.” The right hon. gentleman 
would be better advised to take a copy of this article, to write “ Fiaé ” 
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to each of the changes suggested in it, and to send the article s0 
marked into the Secretary’s office. 

The task before him is indeed worthy of the master of so mdny 
legions and the dispenser of so many millions of money. In every 
field of labour men look to the Post Office to aid them, to lend wings 
to their thought, to multiply their energies a thousandfold, to re- 
inforce their individual helplessness with all the wealth and*power of 
_ the State. The poorest Englishman who buys a stamp has a right to 

the best services of the army of postal employés. For. him the highly 
placed administrative chiefs take counsel together ; for him obedient 
fiery messengers dart through forest, cornland and waste—now roar- 
ing in the heart of a mountain, now flaming like meteors over the 
abyss; for him the stately liner throbs on through sunshine and 
darkness, for his service stand the palatial buildings in our squares ; 
for him these varied forces are set in motion; for his benefit was 
formed this alliance of science, art and devotion. Only the bureau- 
crat could regard such a magnificent creation as so much tax-gathering 
machinery! It is the supreme embodiment, so far, of the social 
principle for the good of the individual, it indicates the high-water 
mark of nineteenth-century civilisation. It ignores the poverty and 
impotence of, each man, taken by himself, and places-at his disposal, 

to further his tiny, insignificant aim or business, all the resources of 
an empire. On behalf of the millions in whose interest: so much has 
already been effected, I appeal to the responsible chief of this colossal 
- organisation to adapt it still more closely to the latest developments 
of social and industrial activity, to march still in the van, and to’ 
maintain the unquestioned lead of British postal enterprise. 


J. HENNIKER HEATON. 


, 


THE BEST ROUTE TO UGANDA. 


URING the last few years the people of this country have begun 

to realise the enormous future that lies before our colonies in 

East and South Africa. At present the most essential requisite is 

some form of communication by which trade may be developed. 

Trade is impracticable, and any kind of plantation is quite im- 

` possible when the products have to be carried on“men’s shoulders 750 

miles to the coast. There.are two distinct proposals to effect this 

object. One, the Mombasa railway, has been a long time before the 

public; the other is completely misunderstood by those who have not: 
pretty thoroughly examined the question. 

If one looks at any recent map of Africa, one sees'that ikae is 
almost a continuity of water from the mouth of the Nile to the 
Zambesi. The Nile may be navigated to the Albert Nyanza, and the 
Victoria Nyanza, Kagera river, Tanganika, Nyassa and the Shiré 
form a series of natural waterways. It is proposed by those who 
advocate this, which one may call the African Lakes Route, to turn 
these into a living artery of commerce- by building railways across 
two watersheds and one length of cataract. i 

I may, perhaps, be allowed an opinion on the subject, as I am, I 
believe, the only person who has traversed both these routes to 
Uganda. ‘In my recent expedition to Ruwenzori, I went up very 
nearly by the line of the proposed Mombasa railway, and returned 
by the Kagera river, Tanganika, Nyassa, and the Shiré to Chinde. 
Now it is certain that this last route has incontestable advantages which 
cannot possibly be denied if once pointed out. It is quite beside the 
question to charge those who advocate it with being agents of the African 
Lakes Corporation or of the German Government. Ihave no connection 
with either, and can speak in an entirely disinterested manner. 


o 
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The point that has to be considered is the cost of opening uf our 
colonies by either route, and the probable amount of these very 
necessary, if prosaic, details—namely, dividends on the capital invested: 
Tt is necessary to take Uganda as the objective in both cases, and,, 
this being so, it is the cost of building railways and putting on 
‘steamers as compared with the country opened up oe is ne essential 
‘point to deal with. 

The Mombasa railway would pass first through a very narrow strip - 
of fertile country not more than a few miles wide; it would then 
have to ‘travel for the first 200 miles through a country of which 
with the best intentions one cannot give a favourable account. It is 
4 desert of thorn-trees and euphorbias, for the most part- without 
water, and is about as unpromising as it possibly could be. 
At Nzowi, on the caravan route to Uganda, one enters a very 
different region. It is a series of uplands and valleys, and some-' 
times wide grassy ‘plains of an extremely fertile nature. It is 
healthy for Europeans, probably better than the Transvaal, and lies 
above 6000 feet in altitude. Food is so cheap that a man’s rations 
cost about one pie a day. It is, moreover, of very considerable 
extent, reaching to the Nandi range, some sixty miles from the 
Victoria, and extending westward to. the ‘forest-covered slopes of, | 
Mount Kenia. ` 


The other suggested route peas the Zambesi at Chinde, a port '' 


which can be visited by ocean-going steamers; the Zambesi and: 
Lower Shiré are navigable as far as Chiromo, and their valleys contain 
even now sugar factories, and, apparently, coal and alluvial gold. 
A railway (120 miles) would then be required across the Shiré High- 
lands to Matope, from which point the Upper Shiré is navigable, and 
goods can be carried to the north end of Lake Nyassa. Here 
another railway, 240 miles in length, would be built from Karongas 
to Tanganika, the Zambesi-Congo watershed. Now to this point the 
course runs through British Central Africa, which is sufficiently well 
known nowadays for me not to dwell on the prosperity and the 
, extremely bright prospects of this enterprising, steady-going little 
' colony. Tanganika affords a clear waterway for 400 miles to the north, 
and then comes a, new and almost unknown route. The Kagera river 


_ rises on the easterly flanks of the mountains to the east of Tanganika, 


flows about 200 miles north, and then suddenly sweeps round to the 


` east, falling eventually into the Victoria Nyanza, I saw as much of 


this river as I possibly conld, and it is my belief. that it is navigable 
from a point fifty miles distant from Tanganika down to its mouth. 
It is true that within a stretch of fifty miles (which I did not visit) there 
is said to be a cataract, which was heard, though not seen, by Mr. 
Stanley. I have a difficulty in believing in this cataract, as a series of 
boilisg-point thermometer observations which I took gave a height of 
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3985 feet below the supposed cataract and 4122 feet above it in a 


‘distance of fifty miles, or a fall of 32 feet per mile. I feel pretty 


confident of these observations, as my level of Tanganika (which is 
pretty well established by other authorities to be 2680 feet) was 
2712 feet. Thus another railway of probably less than 100 miles 
would connect Tanganika with a waterway to the Victoria—z.c., 
the Congo-Nile watershed. 

One must now compare the relative prime cost of both undertak- 
ings, as well as the value of the countries opened to trade. In 
drawing out the following, I have followed the report on “ Mombasa 
Victoria Lake Railway Survey,” drawn up by Major Macdonald. 
I have done this, not because I am sure that the figures there 
given are (or could be in the nature of things) anything but approxi- 
mate, but in order that the comparison of the two routes should be 
as nearly as possible on the same basis. The portion from Tanganika 
to the Kagera I have calculated. on the highest’ estimate given in 
this ‘survey per mile, although this section would’ have no large 
bridges, and has nothing like the same engineering difficulties that must 
be found in the Molo to Nologeselli section of the Mombasa railway. 
I also think I am probably rating the difficulties of the Shiré and: 
Stevenson road sections rather too highly in taking them as equal to 
the Mombasa and Tsayo-Kikuyu sections of that route. The amount 
reckoned for river steamers is, I think, above the mark, while that for- 
the Tanganika steamers is what is estimated in the Survey Report 
for one upon the Victoria Nyanza. Of course I do not take the cost 
of steamers on the Lower Shiré and Lake Nyassa into consideration,. 
as they are now running and paying extremely well. 


0 


1 Capital Cost per 
required, mile. 
Railway approximately 120 miles from Chi- i 
xomo to Matope, Shiré Highlands . £851,600 ... £2,980 
Railway from Karonga to South Tanganika 
(240 miles) . ; f 786,240 ... 3,276 
Two steamers on Tanganika, at £12 6607 . 25,834 
Railway from North End Tanganika to : 
Kagera : i 892,500 ... 3,925 
River Steamers on Kagera, f our at £10, 000 40,000 
Possible line at Cataract . ; 146,500 ... 2,930 
£1,742,174 
Mombasa Railway (after Survey Report, less. 
steamer on Victoria Nyanza) 4 . £2,227,323 


Thus it appears that the capital required is about one-half that 
"necessary for the Mombasa railway, and eyen this is not a fair 
comparison. 

Ta reality, the capital required to develop the Victoria countries 

NOL. LXVII. , B 
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and Upper Nile, beyond that required for the Shiré Highlands *and 

Stevenson. Road, is only about £604,154, as against £2,227,328 ; or, if 

one prefers to put it in another way, the difference between the amount 

required to develop East Africa by the Mombasa railway and British æ 

Central Africa by the two lines now required comes to: 





Mombasa Railway . . . . a . £2,227,323 
“Shiré Railway . ` : 4a fig : 251,600 
Stevenson Road Line i . 3 š . 786,240 
a £3:265,163 ` 
As contrasted with š Se x . » 1,742,174 


r 


This is probably the best manner in which to compare the two, for 
British Central Africa will inevitably have a railway quite apart from 
the prospects of its being utilised for through traffic. Preliminary 
_ steps have already been taken with this object. 

Now let us consider the prospects of interest on the capital 
expended. 

As to the Mombasa railway, there are abidlately no data on ‘which 
one can rely. There is only one article of export—that i is, ivory ; and 
probably three trucks in the year would carry all that is at hand. to 
the coast. There is not, I think, a single plantation, that is to say, of 
coffee or wheat, grown for export. There are, I think, two Europeans 
at Kibwezi, one at Matchakos, and probably Mr. Watt and his wife 
in Ukambane, and one at Kikuyn—that is to say, six along the 
route. The number of Europeans in Uganda itself may be thirty or 
forty—that is to say, a population of thirty-six to forty-six Europeans 
to a line 657 miles in length. 

In the Shiré Highlands there are probably at least four hundred 
Europeans, and the number is increasing every month. New planta- — 
tions are also being started in all directions. In 1885 the exports 
~ from all British Central Africa were £3375, according to the African 
Lakes’ Corporation; while, according to Commissioner Johnston’s 
Report, dated April 1895, the imports and exports were : 


, 


A 











Value. 
Year. 
Exports. Imports. Total. 
7 A a 1 > s |. £ 8. 
1893 . : . ert T 10.201 10 9,147 15 19,849 5 
1894 . l oe wl, 22,286 10 13,737 10 35,974 0 
Increase in 1894 . 12,035 0 4,589 15- 16,624 15. ‘ 








On Lake Nyassa there. are now a German Residency and ‘two * 
large Missionary Societies. Mr. Viner has kindly informed me that 


~ 
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one of these—the Universities’ Mission—sends annually about 


£2700 worth of goods to Lake Nyassa. The Free Church’ Mission 
must send an even larger amount. 

Along the Stevenson Road I met on my journey, occupying aes 
days, about five times as many porters as I saw in two and a half 
months between Mombasa and Uganda, and there are six permanent 
stations upon it. There will be a very considerable initial traffic to 
‘Tanganika for the London Missionaries and the French Fathers, but 
I have not data of the total inporta, which might amount to a very 
considerable sum. 

Of course; in a new country there is no means of telling what may 
or may not be done with European enterprise when communications 
are opened up. The Masai Highlands will probably in time become 
an ‘extremely valuable colony, but the first 260 miles of the Mombasa 
railway will never, I think, be of any importance. In the course of 
twenty years and withthe outlay of considerable capital, perhaps 
twenty ostrich farms may be formed on this first 260 miles; and this 
is, I think, all the development that may ever be expected from 
that dry and desolate region of thorny acacias and euphorbias. 
It is when we set off the Masai Highlands (great as their future 
may be) against the Shiré Highlands, the whole of British Central 
Africa, the German and Belgian territory on either side of Tanganika, 
the densely peopled and fertile valleys of Urundi, Bugufu, and the 
whole Kagera valley with its thirty feet of rich alluvial soil, that one 
sees how much greater the prospects are of satisfactory returns. 
Moreover, it would be in strict accordance with the spirit of 
British colonisation to develop and foster the present thriving 
colonies in South Central Africa, and push upwards and northwards 
through them. 

The policy of enormous initial expenditure with the vague hope that 
something may come of it, is a French, and the pushing forward of 
railways through a new and unsettled country is an American, idea. 
It succeeds in the United States where New York and Chicago are at 
the other end of the line. It is doomed to fail in Africa. That is 
the lesson which is clearly to be ‘read .from the present state of 
- Australia and the disastrous failure of the Imperial British East 

African Company. 

There are two distinct advantages in the Mombasa aaan One 
is the rapidity with which mails or men could be sent into the 
country ; but one must bear in mind that all military operations in 
Uganda or towards the north must be carried on by native troops led 
by. Europeans, not by British regiments. The Waganda and 
Soudanese will probably, with training, quite equal the very best 
Indian regiments. Even with a railway to the Nyanza one would 
require roads to be made, and the whole transport organised, down 
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to the training ‘of bullocks and their drivers, before one could reach 
the Upper Nile, on which a sufficient number of steamers must be 


. placed to advance against the Mahdi. The second advantage is mfich 


` 


less important. There are no “breaks of bulk.” But breaking of: 
bulk in a country where land can be had for the asking and labour 

at a penny a`day,-is quite an unimportant detail and has scarcely to 

be taken into consideration. 

` To sum up the question. The whole capital cost of the Lakes . 
route is £1;700,000 as contrasted with £2,240,000 by the Mombasa 


` route. There is a thriving prosperous colony to develop by the one and 


a population of under forty Europeans bythe other. The first part of 
the Lakes railway will probably pay good dividends immediately, 
the second in perhaps four or five years, while there is no prospect of 
dividends for at, least fifteen to twenty years by thé Mombasa line. 
In fact, it is my belief that the whole chain of communications to 


` thé navigable part of the Nile and Albert Nyanza could be made for | 


the same amount as is suggested for the Mombasa railway. 
I have left to the last what I think the strongest reason of all. - 
. If the Mombasa railway is built at present, it will inevitably follow 
that our coloniés ‘in South Central Africa and East Africa will be 
isolated from one another for all time. If .this Lakes route is 


opened, .we.will see in perhaps twenty years the whole of Africa south | 
' of the Zambesi and east of 30° longitude in the hands of England, 


Italy, Egypt, and Germany, with whom we are on friendly terms. 
We can afford to leave the unhealthy coast district to Portugal, 
and. the Congo to Belgium, if a continuity from Cairo to Cape Town 
vid the Nile, Tanganika and Nyassa, is kept clearly before our eyes. 

Tt. costs as much to ship goods from New York to London as. to 
send them fifteen miles out of London, and this essential difference 
between land and water transport is more pronounced in new coun- 
tries, and, also in tropical countries where the maintenance of a 
permanent way is a matter of extreme expense. Therefore we may 
be assured that this line must inevitably, be made in the future, and 
if we do not do it ourselves, Germany will reap the benefits. 

Recent events almost oblige one to take a very pessimistic review 
of British diplomacy, but there is no real reason why we should not 
buy our road from the German Government. We have plenty to 


- give in exchange. There are many colonies‘in West Africa which are 


only useful as a source of revenue to a few Liverpool merchants, and 
a sort of dumping-ground for inconvenient and unsatisfactory officials. 
These Germany would be only too glad to have in exchange. , 


G. F. Scorr ELLOT. 


THE HIGH-CHURCH DOCTRINE AS TO 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


{ 


9 88932. 


HE three publications named below,* which have recently 
appeared in rapid succession, testify to the increasing interest 
felt in the Church of England on the question of marriage, Théir 
order in respect of magnitude and comprehensiveness is the reverse 
of their order in date. First came the Report to the Convocation of 
York, dealing solely with the question of divorce, then the small 
volume by Dean Luckock, embracing the questions both of divorce 
and of prohibited degrees, and, lastly, the treatise in which my friend 
Mr, Watkins, now the Senior Chaplain of the Cathedral of Allahabad, 
presents us with a systematic view of the fundamental laws of Chris- 
tian marriage. The special topics of the Report and of Dr. Luckock’s 
book are dealt with not less fully in Mr. Watkins’s treatise (except, 
indeed, that he does not argue them on the. basis of expediency, or 
enter into the minutiee of English law), and in addition they are 
there presented in their place and connection as parts of the general 
“ Catholic” theory. While less copious than Dr. Luckock’s book in 
references to Talmudical and other Jewish authorities, Mr. Watkins’s 
work is at various points illustrated by interesting comparisons and 
contrasts of Christian with Hindu and Mussulman laws. And as 
proceeding from an advanced member of that Sacerdotalist party which 
is alréady, I conceive, the prevalent and still the growing party 
among the English clergy, its utterances, even where one may least 
agree with them, are worth study as a sign of the times. I need, 
therefore, I think, make no further apology for giving the chief place, 
* “Holy Matrimony : a Treatise on the Divine Laws of Marriage.” By Oscar D. 
Watkins, M.A., a Senior Chaplain on Her Majesty’s Bengal Establishment. 1895. 
“The History of Marriage, Jewish and Christian, in relation to Divorce and certain 


Horbidden Degrees.” By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 1894, 
‘Report on Divorce, as received by the Lower House of the Convocation of York. 
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in an examination of these three publications, to Mr. Watkins’s book, 
and referring to the others by the way, when travelling over those 
parts of the whole field which are common to his work with one* or 
both of the other two. . There is the less need to deal with them 
separately, as their arguments and views, so far as their subjects 
extend, are generally the same as his. 

Large as Mr. Watkins’s book is (over 700 pages), the main struc- 
ture of it is very simple. It rests on the distinction of what the 
author calls “the three characters of marriage as found in history.” 


These are—(1)-Marriage in the state of Innocence—in the garden of ` 


Eden—that is, in Mr. Watkins’s view, marriage as originally insti- 
tuted by God ; (2) Marriage after the Fall and outside Christianity, 
which marriage, the author holds, presents always, or nearly always, 


some falling-off from the high ideal of the Eden marriage; and (8) 


Christian marriage, wherein that ideal is restored, and, indeed, the 


‘life-long character of the union is brought into clearer expression tham 


in the original marriage. Being the Paradise marriage perfected, 
whatever was of the essence of marriage in Paradise,.that, and only 


- that, is of the essence of marriage to Christians. 


To many minds such a statement of the plan of the book must 
seem of itself sufficient to dispense with the necessity of further heed- 


ing the author. If the duty of conjugal fidelity is only as certain as~ 


the truth of that “ history ” which tells us of the garden in Eden, the 
woman formed out of man’s rib, and the talking serpent, it would 
seem to many of us a poor outlook for morality. To Mr. Watkins, 
however (as also ‘apparently to Dr. Luckock, though he speaks of 
Eve’s formation: as described under a “ figure,”), the truth of this 
narrative is not a matter open to question; and, therefore, sandy as 


one may think the very foundation of his treatise, it is necessary, for 


fair criticism, to consider how. far, granted his assumptions, he suc- 
ceeds in making out his case. 

The essentials of marriage, as understood by Christians, are to be 
found, Mr: Watkins tells us, in the marriage in Paradise. What 
are these essentials? He affirms them to be two, consent and con- 
summation. Where these are, there, he says, are all the essentials of 
marriage as instituted by God, provided, that is, that the parties are 
unfallen, as in Paradise, or restored to grace, as in the casé of 
Christians. As to the consent, this must be, of course, consent to 
marriage ; that is, the parties must intend to marry and understand 
that they are marrying. Such consent, too, must be free and not 
induced by fear or coercion; the parties must understand that they 


are free not to be united; then and then only will their union rivet , 


them together as husband and wife. Where have we the proof of the 
consent and the consummation in the narrative of Genesis? The 
Elohist tells us that God created man male and female and directed 
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them to be fruitful and multiply; which, to any one who reads the 
narratives of the Elohist (Gen. i. 1-ii. 3) and the Jahvist (ii. 4-iv. 26) 
as’one, would indeed establish that it was the divine intention that 
Adam and Eve should be united; but the latter narrative (iv. 1) 
certainly suggests, at least, that their actual union did not take place 
till after the expulsion from Paradise, to admit which would be, on 
Mr. Watkins's principles, to admit that marriage never occurred 
(though it may have been contemplated) in the state of Innocence ab 
all. This point Mr. Watkins has argued, but he has not touched at 
all on the obvious necessity of proving that Adam and Eve ever con- 
sented to be husband and wife. ` 
The proof that they did would appear to turn wholly on the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Therefore shall a man leave his father and mother and cleave 
unto” (or, as Dr. Luckock renders it, “be glued to,” “be soldered, 
inseparably joined to”) “ his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.” 
If this verse were set aside, the remainder of ‘the facts stated would 
be wholly insufficient to establish marriage. We should then have ` 
merely—-Adam alone, lacking an adequate companion—a woman 
brought to him by God—Adam recognising her as formed ont of his 
body—and, after a greater or less interval, the two uniting in sexual 
intercourse. If the above verse is merely the comment of the 
‘writer, some hundreds of years after the event recorded, it does not 
carry the question of consent any farther. But if it is a declaration 
made at the time, whether by Adam, or (as Christ is reported * to 
have said) by God, it does at least constitute a fundamental declara- 
tion as to the nature of marriage, and the union’ of Adam and Eve 
subsequent to it—supposing that it was a declaration made to them, 
or by one of them to the other—might perhaps be fairly construed 
into a consent to be bound by it, if, at least; they knew that they 
„had any option in the matter. The narrative, however, gives no idea 
whatever of their having any such knowledge., As to Eve, in par- 
“ticular, her attitude in the matter is wholly passive. She-is brought 
to the man, she listens (we will suppose) to a declaration as to the 
closeness of the union into which she is to enter with him, and after a 
time he consummates the union. If this union contains all the 
essentials of marriage, the necessary inference, I submit, must be 
that the woman’s consent is quite inimaterial; and St. Paul appears 
to have been of much the same opinion when he treats it as a matter 
‘entirely within the option of a father whether he will give his 
. daughter in marriage or keep her a virgin. That the consent of both 
parties is one of the essentials of marriage is a doctrine for which 


* I say, reported: the words attributed to Jesus by Matthew are not confirmed 
by Mark’s (the only other) report, and they attribute to Jesus what is tantamount to 
an assertion that the Pharisees could “read ” that God said the words—-which, as far 
as the Bible is concerned, they could not. 
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Christendom, I take it, is indebted, not to the Hebrew det dase 
to the Roman Law. 

Mr. Watkins maintains that in the original marriage both poby- 
gamy and divorce were “ excluded ”—-which is necessary as a basis 


_ for his subsequently treating those practices as being, not only for 


Christians, but for all the race, sinful deviations from the original 
type. That they were not provided for may be allowed, but to say 
that they were impliedly forbidden—and forbidden, as Mr. Watkins's 
theory requires, under all conditions—seems to be going quite beyond 
the evidence. As to polygamy, it is to be remembered that thé 
one express commandment given about the. first marriage is, “ Be 
fruitful and multiply.” There cannot be'said to be at the utmost 
more than——if indeed there is as much as—-gn implied prohibition oti 
taking two wives. If, then, a man’s first wife proved barren, might . 


‘he not. justly say.that obedience to the primal law of marriage required 


him to take another ? If one of the two laws must, give way, surely 

it must be the implied and not the express one. Or if, after a time, 

through deaths in war, hunting, or otherwise, the number of men came 
to fall below that of the women, it is clear that all the women could 

not obey the original mandate of fruitfulness except by the union of 

two or more to one man, What would appear, on the Genesis theory, ` 
to have been forbidden at the outset, and therefore (if, indeed, the 

original laws were. to be binding on every person) to have been 

essentially sinful, was not polygamy but Seuneey. or lite-on 

virginity. 

The statement that E was excluded rests on the Fumi 
principle already cited, of the close union of husband and wife “in 
onè flesh.” The assertion of that principle—if, as I have said fates, 
such assertion belonged to the times of the first marriage—might 
indeed imply, that neither of the parties was to be the cause of a 
breach of the union. It surely, however, could not be said to involve . 
the principle that no violation, by one, of the duties of the union’ 
could afford the other a right to terminate it. It might well be said _ 
by a ‘believer in Scripture that it was part of God’s will, on the 
formation of man, that he should not shed human blood; but this 


- would not imply that a murderer might not be put to death. To 


say, therefore, that all divorce—not merely divorce on mere caprice, 
but-also divorce for all manner of matrimonial offence—was essen- 
tially sinful, is going far. beyond what can be warranted by the 
fundamental theory. That the principle of husband and wife being 


- one flesh should be supposed adequate to support, such a conclusion is 


yet more surprising when we find that—according to Mr. Watkins's 
interpretation, which appears to be the prevalent “f Catholic” inter- 
protation—this “oneness of flesh” is no exclusive attribute of the 
marriage state’ at all. 


bd i 


. This last point, though of a somewhat delicate nature, is a- point 
that it seems essential to dwell upon. So much of the argument as 
to*the unlawfalness of divorce and of marriages within certain degrees 
of affinity turns on the proposition that “ husband and wife are one 
flesh ” that it becomes essential to know exactly what is the meaning 
of the proposition, and in what sense and in” what alone it is neces- 
sarily true. It may be merely a powerful metaphor for expressing 
the intense closeness of the union which exists in a perfect marriage, 
and which exists in greater and greater degree in other marriages in 
proportion as they approach to perfection. Such union is composed 
of many elements ; the physical union, though a most material item, 
is by no means the whole ; in addition, the mutual love, the fact that 
the two lives are to be lived together, the constant interchange of 
thought and influence, the habitual endeavours to gratify each other’s 
wishes, the children who are children of both, all combine together 
to weld the two persons in a close union, a union which can only be 
fitly likened to that existing between the different members of one 
body, and is therefore called a union in one flesh.. 

This, however, is not what in Mr. Watkins’s view is meant by the 
statement that husband: and wife are one flesh. To him the “one 
flesh” expresses a state which the physical union, without more, is 
sufficient to bring about. So that, while it is true that a man and 
his wife are one flesh (for, in this view, the woman is not the wife 
till the union is completed), it is equally true that a man arid his 
mistress are one flesh—nay, that a man and the harlot with whom he 
has spent one night, and whom he never contemplates seeing again, 
are one flesh.* It surely deprives the phrase of all power of bringing 
dignity, beauty, solemnity, or binding force to the marriage state, if 
the wife is to understand that she is one flesh with her husband, only 
as a kept mistress, or a casual prostitute, would have béen one flesh 
with him. \ 

Taking the proposition to mean what Mr. Watkins holds it to mean 
—putting the proposition, in fact, into its proper form, that the 


union of a man and a woman, with or without marriage, renders them 


one flesh—is the proposition true or false? If “one flesh” is not a 
metaphor, it is the expression of a fact, and.can be brought to the 
test of experience. That their union may have powerfully and 
abidingly affected them both, is of course perfectly true. But to 
justify our speaking of any two objects as united into one, something 
much more is needed than that they should, by mutual or common 
action at some past time, have profoundly and materially affected 
each other's future. It is necessary that they should be so related 
hat each of them has now a material effect on the other, that it is 
ba Sra to the same effect, the citation from Whitby’s Commentary, ab page:95 of the 
one 
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impossible to deal completély with one of them without takingt the - 


other into’ account. The hand and the foot are united in one body, 
and a wound inthe hand may cause blood-poisoning in the whele 
body and result in the death and corruption of the foot. Wessex and 
Essex are united in one political State of England, and if Wessex 
advocates `and carries any line of policy or of legislation, Essex will 
feel the effect of it. No such permanent mutual relations are estab- 
lished between two persons solely by the fact that they have at some 
past time united in sexual intercourse. ‘The lover may catch the 
small-pox the next day, but if he and his beloved do not meet again, 
her skin may remain as brilliant as ever. If the husband who has 
. gone out to Africa meets with an accident, the surgeon who attends 
` him is not Concerned to know whether the wife left behind in Eng- 
land is living or dead. Physical unity between the two, merely 
because of their past union, there certainly is not. Moral unity there 
. may be just as little, They may have gone their separate ways from 
the day of the vital meeting: their aims in life, their plans, their 
hopes, their surroundings, may be totally separate; they may not 
have a single joint. interest; -either of them may pass out of life with- 
out the event- affecting the other. Or, each may be a potent and 
ever-present factor in the life of the other; not because they are one, 
but because they are two—two constant, bitter, irreconcilable foes ; 
one only in this, that you cannot tell the story of either without tell- 
ing that of both. To say, therefore, as Mr. Watkins and those of the 
same school say, that the union of man and woman does of itself render 
them one flesh—whether for life, or until either of them is similarly 
united’ to some third person, he does not inform us—is, I submit, a 
‘proposition so inconsistent with the facts of life that’it can only be 
adequately met by a direct contradiction. 

Nor, of course, even if we limit ourselves to husband and wife, can 
we say, with’ justification from experience, that they necessarily are 


one flesh. We can only say, as is said in Genesis, that they shall be ` 


—that is, they are to be—the more and more they live worthily of 
the relation between them, the more and more will they be bound 
together into so close and intimate and mutually influential a rela- 
tion ds may be likened to that of two parts of the same living body. 
Some may think this explanation of the phrase very inadequate, but I 
know of no fuller one that can be shown to be in harmony with the 
facts of life. 

Of marriage in its secon character—marriage after the Fall and 
outside Christianity——Mr. Watkins says much that invites criticism, 
for which there is‘here no space. It is important, however, to notice 
that a survey of non-Christian marriages leads him to the conclusion, 

-@8 matter of fact, that in no case, heathen or Jewish, does such 
marriage exclude the possibility of pdlygamy and divorcé—one or 
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ae if not both, being always held theoretically admissible. He 
mentions, however, the interesting fact that, “putting aside legal 
possibility, there is a considerable population of Hindus to whom 
polygamy and divorce are alike foreign,” so that “a large number of 
Hindus may be said to contract marriage without a thought of the 
possibility of either.” To even the highest of these non-Christian 
unions he denies the character of “ holy” matrimony. In the view 
of his theology—a sadly gross and material view, as it seems to me— 
the holiness of marriage entirely depends on the two parties to it 
having received Christian -baptism. He does not even postulate 
Christian, belief. The marriage of a couple of atheists and debauchees, 
provided they were both baptized,. though in unconscious infancy, is to 
‘him “holy” matrimony, the marriage of two pious but unbaptized 
Quakers is not. All marriage outside Christianity he describes as 
& cursed ” with a “character of desolation,” even where inspired’ by 
mutual love and tenderness, and hallowed by gratitude to heaven for 
the past and trust in it for the future. He has, it is true, the 
condescension to reject the view that would “ stigmatise non-Christian 
marriages as mere unions of fornication” ; but he dismisses it with no 
severer’censure than the remark that “ this would be indeed a super- 
ficial view.” A “superficial” view, forsooth! ‘as though on the 
surface the things were very similar; as though it were not very 
easy, at the first blush of the mattér, to see the difference between 
the relation of Jacob and Rachel, or of Collatinus and Lucretia, and 
the relation, say, of Cassio and Bianca. He does, however, acknow- 
ledge that, “ with all their defects,” non-Christian marriages “retain 
certain features of the original divine institution, of which they are so 
far forth survivals,” and should as far as possible be maintained and not 
“thrown contemptuously aside.” He can say nothing more for them 
than this. But such narrowness must not surprise us: it is but the 
natural outcome of the sacerdotalist view of religion, which makes little 
of “ fearing God and working righteousness ” in comparison with being 
the object of phrases and rites supposed to be capable, apart from 
character, of placing men in the “ kingdom of heaven.” ` 

On entering upon the subject of Christian matrimony, we might 
expect that now, at least, if not before, the author would address 
himself to two questions, allied but distinct, which seem to be 
fundamental in determining the proper view of marriage. One is 
the question whether the state. of ‘marriage is, as many religious 
persons have thought, an essentially lower state than that of 
virginity; whether it is a state allowed, indeed,: but allowed as a 
concession to human infirmity—a state, therefore, which—as all 
Christians are bound to aim at perfection—none ought to embrace 
who has reason to believe that he or she can live a life of celibacy 
without falling into sin, or without, at least being ‘hindered in piety. 
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This view, countenanced by sundry passages in the writings of St. 
Paul, and possibly by one utterance of Christ’s—who says, apparently | 
of the life of virginity, “ He that is able to receive it, let him recefve 
seems to be the natural outcome of the view which. treats 
sexual desire and its gratification as something essentially shame- 
ful; which holds, in the words of the Church Article, that 
“t concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin ”—of itself, 
and, therefore, not merely when allowed to gain the mastery, when 
‘indulged to excess, or when yielded to without due restraints and 
‘limitations. Many, I believe, who seo no difficulty in the fact that 
Christ felt hunger, would think it almost blasphemous to imagine 
that’'He ever felt sexual desire—though, if He did not, it is untrue, 
in a most vital particular, that He was in all points tempted like as 
others are. Mr. Watkins once or twice brushes the skirts of this 
question, but he never grapples plainly with it, and rather leaves the 
impression that he accepts the premiss—the sinful character of sexual 
desire—but not the conclusion—that every man and woman for 
whom it is possible should lead a life of chaste celibacy. It was’ not 
to be expected that one so devoted as he to Church traditions should 
accept the view that sexual desire no more “ hath of itself thé nature 
_ of sin” than hunger has; but in so large a. work as this it would | 
_ seem reasonable to expect an explicit handling of a topic so vital to 
_ the dignity of marriage. Mr. Watkins comments: on very many 
texts: it is strange that he never refers to that which stands at the 
forefrént of St. Pauls words on marriage, “It is good for a man not 
to touch a woman”; a statement echoed a few lines below, “ I say, 
therefore, to the unmarried and joi it is good for them if they 
abide even as I.” 

More vital yet to the thorough eeataiont of marriage is the other 
question which is here ignored—the very grave and solemn quéstion 
whether, to every person and at every time, chastity is a possibility— 
whether sexual: passion does not under certain circumstances rise to 
the full sway and to the morally irresponsible character of a frenzy. 

- Mr. Watkins assumes throughout the volume that it never does so: 
that wherever there is no lawfal outlet for that passion, it is possible 
to suppress it. This, I conceive, is a position too questionable—I say 
no more—to be taken as of course and without argument or proof. 
It is a question on which physiology may have its word to say; and 
it is, I fear, no light complaint to make against a treatise on marriage 
that of acquaintance with physiology the author shows no sign from 
beginning to “end. But apart from physiology, the documents on 
which Mr. Watkins does rely are such as suggest the question. The 
impossibility, . for most. persons, of the solitary life is pointed at 
apparently in ‘the words of Jesus, when replying to the disciples’ 
suggestion that it is not good to marry s=“ All men cannot receive 
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this saying’ save they to whom it is given. . .. . He that is able to 
receive it, let him receive it.” It is suggested in the statement that 
the husband who puts away his wife “ causeth her to commit adultery ” 
—— makes her commit it,” as the literal reading is. Above all, what 
mean those words in the Anglican service which state that marriage 


was ordained “ that such persons as have not the gift of .continency 


might marry and keep themselves undefiled members of Christ’s 
body”? They seem obviously to imply ‘that not to all persons—not 
even to all who are “ members of Christ’s body,” and have, therefore, 
the pervading grace which on Mr. Watkins’s theory belongs to alk 
such—is there given the power to live “ undefiled ” without marriage. 

Hence it would at first ‘sight appear to follow that if circumstances ab 
any time preclude such persons from marriage—or, which touches the 
present book still more closely, preclude marriage from being to them 
the resource which it. is “designed. to be—a law which requires of © 
them chastity is a law which cogit ad impossibilia. Mr. Watkins, 
however, might truly say that the statement that all persons have not 
the gift of continency is quite compatible with the statement that. 
wherever a person is so placed that, marriage is, literally or in effect, 

cut off from’ him, God will be ready to bestow on him the gift of 
continency, and enable him to keep, if he will, the divine commands, 
As the latter statement cannot be disproved, it follows that the 
Anglican Prayer-book does not impliedly admit that any person is so 
placed as to be absolutely unable to lead a stainless life. But if this 
statement cannot be disproved, as little, I conceive, can it be proved. 
The general voice of humanity, I take it, affirms that we have here 
` an impulse which in intensity of force stands quite alone. It may be 
that, under certain conditions, ordinary man can no more withstand it 
than he can withstand the constraining force of a torture from which 
he can deliver himself by his own act, As there is, to most men, 
some point at which the torture becomes unendurable, so it may be— 
I say no more—that there is to most men some point at which the 
impulse becomes irresistible. Mr. Watkins probably could not do 
otherwise than assume—if he could not prove—the opposite of this, 
' yet the doubt whether that assumption accords with the fact must, 
one would suppose, haunt many readers and sap their confidence in 
his conclusions. When he tells us that the husband whose.wife is to 
“him no wife must await her decease before he satisfies the imperious 
demands of nature, the question—never faced in this volume—will 
rise up in the mind—Is it certain that he always can ? 

As the volume before us is a treatise only on the divind laws of 
marriage, Mr. Watkins, when he addresses himself to the question 
what elements are needful to constitute a marriage, of course considers 
only what are essential by “divine” law—not disputing that States 
or Churches may superadd other requirements, And these divine 
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essentials—assuming that both parties to the union are already 
Christians, that is baptized—he pronounces to be two, and two only 
—consent and consummation. Ecclesiastical benediction, or the 
solemnisation of marriage in a consecrated building, or in the: presence 
of a priest—a condition nowhere required in Scripture—he shows, by 
an elaborate and interesting historical disquisition, to have been like- 
wise unknown as an essential of marriage in the earliest days of 
Christianity.* Consent to marry—mutual and free consent-—though, 
as I have said, it seems impossible to find it in the prototype of 
marriage, the union in Paradise, needs little comment. here, but Mr. 
_Watkins’s contention that a marriage unconsummated is no marriage 
calls for ampler consideration. The'peculiarity here—and here only 
in the book—is that, whatever’may be said for his proposition, on 
- grounds both of Scripture and of reason, he has to contend against a 
prevailing weight of opposition in the Church, at least from the time 
when the subject began to be fully considered. This, of course, he 
disputes, and attempts indeed to show that, properly understood, the 
Church is on his side; theorists he owns are mostly against him, but 
the practice of the Church he claims in’ his support. And one 
relevant fact he does indeed adduce for his view—the fact that an 
unconsummated marriage everywhere was, and in the Western Church 
a consummated marriage was not, held to be dissoluble if one party 
wished to enter the monastic life. But, if his view were the regular 
‘Church view, it should appear in the decisions of the Church courts 
on nullity and on remarriage. Ho should be able to-show us, either 
that on proof of non-consummation of -a marriage, the courts would, 
if desired, decree its nullity, or that if the validity of a marriage were 
disputed on. the ground of an alleged prior marriage, ib was a con- 
` elusive answer to show that such prior marriage had never been 
consummated. Neither of these propositions can he substantiate, by 
a single dictum or decision. How, then, it_may be asked, can he 
claini that the courts support his theory? Simply because they 
would decree a marriage to be null where there was a permanent 
incapacity for consummation. To say, however, that a marriage is 
null which cannot be consummated is widely different from saying 
-that one is null which merely has not been. The former proposition 
” can be supported, without in the least implying the latter, simply by 
reference to the grievous hardship. to the party who has lost all chance 
of an alliance elsewhere, and has not obtained, as was expected, an 
effective union here. If Mr. Watkins’s theory were the Church theory, 
: a judicial’ declaration of nullity would have needed proof of non- 


* He is here in conflict with Dr. Luckock, who affirms that “from the very begin- 
ning of Christianity” the presence of bishop or priest to conduct a’ wedding was 
“indispensable.” The Doctor even goes so far as to refer, as to a fact that cannot be - 
doubted, to “ the benediction which” Christ “‘ gave’ to the bride and bridegroom at 
Cana of Galilee” | : 
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consummatiou only, and it would never have. been needftl to go 
further into the difficult and repulsive task of proving incapacity. 
Thé8 very existence of incapacity as a recognised ground for suits of 
nullity shows that mere non-consummation was not a sufficient 
ground, and, instead of supporting, overthrows Mr. Watkins’s theory. 

If his theory had been the Church theory, it would obviously have 
come prominently to the front in the celebrated Essex nullity suit in 
the time of James I. The King; himself not ignorant of ecclesiastical 
- law, was eager for the marriage between the Earl and Countess to be 
declared null; strong and disgraceful pressure was put on all the 
judges to give such a decision; the archbishop, conscientious but 
timid, shrank from prostituting his office by an unwarrantable 
decision, but shrank also from giving, if he could possibly avoid it, a 
decision adverse to the wishes of the Crown, Yet, although no one 
appears to have doubted that the marriage had never been consum- 
mated, no one, so far as I know, of all the learned and all the servile 
members of the court appears to have supposed that this alone could 
possibly be a sufficient basis for declaring the marriage null, Even 
the theory of witchcraft, inducing a special and limited incapacity, was 

deemed a more plausible basis for the desired decision. On the good 
` name of Bishop Andrewes, the judgment of nullity, in which he con- ` 
curred, has been deemed to cast a slur. Is it credible that all this 
would have been so, if the principle for which Mr. Watkins contends 
had been the recognised doctrine of the Church ? 

We therefore arrive, as it seems, at the curious result, that of the two 
elements which alone Mr. Watkins recognises as essential to marriage, 
one is not recogniséd in Scripture and the other is rejected by the 
“ Catholic” Church. ` 
` The elements essential to constitute a TE which a 
marriage is not valid—are perhaps all that, if we were reading a law- 
book, we could expect to find considered. But a religious treatise is 
surely defective if it does not go on to inquire whether there are not 
also certain conditions, positive and negative, essential in order that 
a marriage should be justifiable. Is a person justified in marrying — 
another for whom he or she has no love—in bartering his or her 
person for money, rank, position, or even for benefits to relations ? 
Is he justified in entering on a union likely to- result in misery to 
children—whether from want of means of support, or from the pre- 
sence in either. party of some terrible physical taint? Is he justified 
in marrying where he, or to his knowledge his partner, is under 
obligations of honour to marry some third person instead? These 
are grave questions on which Mr. Watkins never touches; but that’ 
they are topics with which “the divine laws of Marriage” have no 
concern—is he prepared to affirm so much? It may be that they 
are not treated of by Fathers or Councils; if the fact be so, it seems 
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to show the unwisdom of looking for instruction in Christian duty 
only to the Basils'and the Augustines, and neglecting the ethica? 
` lessons of the Thackerays and the Mills. ° 


In his chapters on Divorce and Remarriage Mr. ‘Watkins displays. 
a zeal, and ‘an endeavour at exhaustive thoroughness, which stamp `` 


these as being for him the most vital portions of his book. He deals 
with the subject separately, as it affects the marriages of Christians 
and those of non-Christians, and’ as to the former he stoutly maintains, 
in company with Dr. Luckock and the Report, the view that divorce, 
in the sense of dissolution of marriage—on which must logically 
follow the possibility for both parties of remarriage—is in no case 
admissible. He starts by grappling boldly.with the text which stands 
most in his way (Matt. xix, 9), which, as it appears in the Authorised 
Version, declares that “ Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it 


be for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery.” Of , 


this text there are various readings, in some of’ which there is no 
reference to the exception, and in some no reference to remarriage. 


All these are here carefully collected and set ont in full, from ancient. . 


manuscripts, early versions, and citations by the early Fathers, The 
results are succinctly presented in a tabular form, showing ata glance 


which .of the authorities support, on each passage of the text, the- l 


received reading, or an alternative one. The table shows, no doubt, 
great variations: it shows also, I venture to think, on every point, a 
decided preponderance of authority for the received text, This being 
so, it comes on us as a.surprise to find, when we turn the leaf, that 
Mr. Watkins’s conclusion is merely that the text is too uncertain to 
be of any use in the dispute at all! Certainly this appears a some- 
' what easy mode of setting aside the most troublesome witness. It 
is not as strong a witness against Mr. Watkins’s views as it appears 
in the Authorised Version, but it is a witness against them still, and 
it seems a little too much that he should ask us practically to run a 
pen through it. Nor can one readily concede to him that the last 
clause of the verse, “ he that marrieth a woman. put away committeth 
adultery,” refers to all divorced wives without exception, or endorse 
the comment, “that the adulteress is to be excluded from its scope 
is merely a conjecture to support a foregone conclusion.” That an 
exception specified once in a sentence is to be understood as running 
through the whole, though the speaker may not say, as a law-deed 
would, “except as aforesaid,” is a view that it would often be 
` pedantry to doubt; and if, as here or in Matt. v. 32, by repeating 
the exception we make the whole coherent, it is naturally to be sup- 
posed that the repetition was intended. Of this latter passage, 


Matt. v; 32, which makes no mention of remarriage, but condemns . 


the man who puts away his wife, except for fornication, Mr. Watkins 


says that no inference can be drawn favouring his remarriage. But’ 
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here a elsewhere he seems to overlook one material consideration, 
which is overlooked also by Dr. Luckock and the Report. None of 
them notices that if the Christian law as to divorce is as strict as the 
Church has generally held it to be, then the Christian law as to 
separation is much more strict than the Church has held it to be. 

There is evidently something which Christ means to allow in case of 
fornication and of that only. If it is not dissolution of marriage 
(involving the right of remarriage), it must be separation of life. 
Christ’s law would then be—Divorce, in no case; separation, in case 
of adultery only. But this latter conclusion the Church has re- 
pudiated. The English Ecclesiastical Courts, down to the date of the 
Divorce Act, allowed divorce (as now understood) not at all, but 
separation for adultery or for cruelty. Now if the Church was right on 
the former point, it was clearly wrong on the latter. If the relief that 
Christ allowed in case of fornication only was not divorce but merely 
separation, then the Church ought not to have sanctioned separation 
for cruelty : it ought to have taught, and Mr. Watkins ought here to 
teach——though he never does—that however brutally a husband may 
have ill-treated his wife, however a wife may, by personal assaults, by 
drunken fury, by foul abuse, have made her husband’s life a burden 
to him, yet as long as there has been no unchastity, the injured 
spouse is bound to continue living with his or her tormentor. From 
so monstrous and cruel a conclusion the Church shrank, and probably 
Mr. Watkins would shrink. Yet if the words of Matt. v. 32 do not 
mean this—if they do not mean that a man may live apart from his 
wife in case of her fornication, but not in the case of any other mis- 
conduct of hers—they must mean that in that one case, but in no 
other, he can have some relief other than separation——and what can 
that be but a dissolution of the marriage? And thus Matt. v. 32 
reinforces the inference drawn from the current reading of Matt. 
xix. 9. 

A similar objection presents itself to the theory, offered as a pos- 
sible explanation of Matt. v. 32 by Dr. Luckock and the Report, 
that Christ was there referring to the right of a husband under the 
Jewish law (as mitigated by custom) to repudiate a wife whom he 
found not to be a virgin at the time of marriage. This was, these 
writers say, practically not a divorce but a declaration of nullity. 
Are we then to understand Christ as declaring that in case of pre- 
nuptial unchastity, and in that case only, a Jewish marriage de facto 
might be declared a nullity, and that a husbahd might not equally 
“put away” a wife for incapacity for marriage or for too close kin- 
ghip? JI may add that the view, adopted by the Report from Dr. 
von. Déllinger, that the word rendered “ fornication” never means 
adultery, but only prenuptial incontinence, would appear, by Mr. 
Watkins’s citations from patristic literature, to be wholly untenable. 
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I submit, therefore, that in support of the lawfulness of remarriage 
after divorce for adultery, we have both the passages from Matthew. 
Against these there are of course to be set two passages from Mark 
_ and Luke which are undoubtedly irreconcilable with them, and a 
passage from St. Paul suggesting that he understood Jesus as Mark 
and Luke do. If, however, as the net result, we. come to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to ascertain what was the mind of Jesus 
on the subject, this is practically a judgment against Mr. Watkins, 
as the burden of proof is on him.” . Whether, indeed, if he could 
make it clear that Jesus. as unreservedly and without exception 
prohibits remarriage after divorce as He prohibits resistance to the 
_ infliction of evil—so.that the innocent divorcee who remarries would 
be as clearly a transgressor of His commands as the peaceable citizen 
who defends himself against a garrotter, or who applies for an injunc- 
tion to protect his “ ancient lights ”—whether, if the mind.of Jesus 
were expressed as uniformly on the one point ason the other, it could 
claim from Christiahs any more regard on the one point than is given 
it on the other, might be an interesting inquiry. . If we are told in 
the’ one case that His sweeping mandates are of course to be under- - 
stood with such limitations as the common sense of mankind will 
furnish, it is.not clear why we mule not say the same of even a total 
prolitbitvon of divorce. 

Our authors might answer: pi on the latter point the 
divinely-inspired Church is against you. She has shown from the 
earliest times that she understands her Lord to proclaim the abso- 
lute indissolubility of marriage (except by death), and that she 
accepts His teaching in its perfect literalness.” -On this point the | 
ordinary reader will probably be satisfied with such a succinct view 
of the tenets of Church writers and councils as is presented in the 
_ Report (borrowing, by permission, from the work of Dr. Kingdon), or 
` Dr, Luckock ; but those who seek a detailed and monumental exposi- 
tion will përhap agree that the pronouncements of the Church f 
were never before placed so fully and so clearly before the reader as 
in Mr. Watkins’s work. The subject is treated in successive sections. 
In each section we are first supplied with a copious selection of 
extracts, verbatim and in the originals, from the writings of individ- 
uals or the decrees of ecclesiastical gatherings. ‘These are followed 
by the author's commentary or running version, in which the posi- 
tion, date, and character of each separate authority is set out, that ' 
the reader may appreciate its utterances the better for knowing its’ 

* Into the grave and important question of the good and evil of divorce, on social 
grounds, I do not propose here to enter. There is undoubtedly much weight in' thee 


facts collected and set out in the Report, but of course only the case against the 
Divorce Acts is there presented. 

+I say “the pronouncements of the Church” for brevity. As a matter of fact, 
nearly the whole of the decrees of councils and synods are; as far as appears, the voice 
of the clergy alone ; and the clergy without the laity are not the Church, 
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surroundings and standpoint, and then the gist of the views expressed 
is put’ clearly before him. If he wishes to check the correctness of 
Mr’ Watkins’s expositions of the doctrines of divine or of synod, he 
has the original at hand that he may do so; if he is prepared to dis- 
pense with such a test, he need but peruse a consecutive and flowing 
history. Of the authorities thus collected, I may shortly say that 
down to the time of Constantine they exhibit a unanimous agreement 
in holding marriage indissoluble and remarriage after divorce as con- 
sequently inadmissible—and this while the law of the land treated: 
marriage as dissoluble at any moment, simply by consent. After the- 
time of Constantine some voices are heard which break the unanimity,,. 
but the general feeling is the same as in the earlier period. By 
degrees, however, the Eastern Church, apparently overshadowed by 
the close presence of the civil power, accepts the modified State law 
' which admits of divorce, for various specified causes—not only for 
adultery—-though it resists and finally conquers the legislative per- 
mission of divorce by consent. In the West, however, the earlier | 
and stricter view prevails, triumphing over barbarian customs, often 
of the laxest type. In the British Isles, before the Conquest, there 
is much diversity of opinion in the Church, but with the closer con~ 
nection with Rome that follows on the Conquest, the views of the. 
Western Charch become the recognised views of the English Church,, 
and no change in the tenets of the Church is made either at or after- 
the Reformation. , 

As history, this survey and the corresponding briefer surveys by- 
Dr. Luckock and’ in the Report are interesting and valuable, but of” 
course they are not presented to us as history merely. What is- 
considered to be their precise weight as authority is not so evident. 
As long as the voice of the Church is unanimous on the subject, one-- 
can understand—-whatever one may think of it—the view that such. 
voice is the voice of the Spirit of God; but on this principle the first 
period, closing with the decrees of the Council of Elvira, about. 
806 A.D., would have determined where the truth lay; the subsequent 
history could at best only leave the matter where it was, and when 
once the voice of the Church has become divided, its use as authority 
would seem to be necessarily gone. 

And even as to the weight to be attached to the opinion of the 
earliest centuries, it is difficult properly to criticise a vjew of their 
authority which nowhere shows itself in any distinct and tangible 
form, Speaking elsewhere of another topic—the remarriages of 
widowers or widows—-Mr. Watkins says that, “ summing up the- 
testimony of the first four centuries,” we find ourselves “ confronted 
all along the line, in East and West alike, with a rigorism of view 
which has now passed away from the Church.” A second marriage. 
was at one time visited, by the enactments of some Councils, with 
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temporary excommunication, a plain indication of its being in their 
view a sinful act. Unless we are to be told that this view was a 
sound-one, which Mr. Watkins is careful not to do, how are we tò be 
asked to believe that the early Church was so divinely guided in its 
views about marriage that its. pronoincements on the subject of 
remarriage after divorce are of any binding character? And when 
we advert to the fact—to which Lord Grimthorpe has usefully called. 
attention—that the very first.Council (the Council of Elvira) which 
is cited as declaring the unlawfulness of such remarriage, declared 
also the unlawfulness of priests marrying and procreating children, 
` we have a pretty clear indication of the value to be set on its canons 
and of the likelihood of their having been dictated by heaven.* 

‘The chapter on the Remarriage of Converts (a burning topic 
among missionaries) and on Mixed Marriages is another instance of 
Mr. Watkins’s industry and erudition, but appears open to extreme © 
objection on grounds of charity, reason, and Scripture. Its essence 
is shortly this. The marriages of the ‘unbaptized are in no case 
essentially indissoluble. When a married heathen becomes a Christian, 
his marriage, if it continued, would become indisécluble to. him but ` 
not to his partner. The conditions would be unequal; and more- 
over, between baptized and unbaptized, the essential difference is so 
great that a marriage between a person already baptized and a non- 
Christian would be an absolute nullity, and it might have been 
doubted whether, even where the marriage preceded the baptism, it 
could lawfully be continued afterwards. St. Paul, however, has 
informed his Corinthian converts that it may—that a special grace 
will be given to render its continuance lawful; and that therefore - 
the convert is bound, if the other party present no obstacles, to con- . 
tinue the union. If, at the time of the baptism, the unconverted 
partner will not continue the union, or not without creating moral 
or religious difficulties, the convert may put an end to: it and will be 
free to marry again; but if the union is once continued after the 
baptism, the convert must regard it as indissoluble, even though the 
heathen partner (in the exercise of a right which he may originally 
have had and may never have lost) should at a subsequent date break 
off the marriage and form a new alliance. 

Such is Mr. Watkins’s version of what he and his authorities call 
the “Pauline privilege”—the injunctions contained in 1 Cor. vii. 
12-17. Unfortunately, space precludés the possibility of any 
attempt here to show how widely this exposition distorts (as it seems 
to me) the meaning of St. Paul, and how inconsistent with those 
“laws of thought, ” to which Mr. Watkins elsewhere appeals, is the 

* Severgl of the writers cited—e.g., Jeromé and Augustine—while authorities 
against divorce in any case, are authorities also against separation, except in case of 


adultery—thus condemning, as I have said that consistency requires, separation on 
the ground of cruelty. So also several of the councils. : 
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final view of thé marriage (if continued) being binding on one 
partner alone—sgo that A will be still, in God’s sight, the husband of 
B, when B has ceased, in God’s sight, to be the wife of A! But I 
cannot omit a protest against the chapter from the ethical stand- 
point. It is sacerdotalist and not human. It starts from a position 
which revolts us, when it treats a special divine interposition as needed 
to warrant a convert’s continuance in the marriage entered upon 
before his or her baptism. The inference suggested that, but for 
such interposition, he or she would be not only free, but bound, to 
quit the heathen partner, seems fo imply a painful undervaluing of 
the tie of marriage where it is not “holy” matrimony. © One would 
rather say that a person who had married as a „heathen, and who 
subsequently embraced Christianity, and thereby rose to a higher 
level of life than he had previously conceived of, should feel his mar- 
riage more sacred and more to be reverenced than ever before. Mr. 
Watkins, of course, admits that if he continues it after his baptism, 
he must so regard it, and he also asserts the duty so to continue it, 
if the unconverted partner creates no difficulty ; but one would have 
been glad to see the recognition ofsome other basis for the duty than 
solely the responsibility for using the “ grace.” supposed to be given 
to meet the situation. That in many cases it would be a despicable 
meanness for a man to break off his marriage on account of his con- 
version—that tenderness and honour alike would “ plead like angels, 
trumpet-tongued, against the deep damnation” of turning adrift a 
loving and faithful wife—that even if the legal conditions of his 
heathen marriage permitted him to dismiss his wife at any moment, 
his better nature ought to be capable, in his heathen and a fortiori 
in his Christian condition, of scorning to use the permission—these 
are considerations which Mr. Watkins's treatise, I regret to say, 
passes by in silence. To him the great point to be urged is that for 
persons fallen and unrestored, marriage can have no essential indis- 
solubility ; the writer (Hugo of St. Victor) who grasps this position 
most firmly is the one whom he commends as, with whatever defects, 
. going “straight to the heart of the question,” and it is not to be 
wondered at, he tells us, “if so strong an intelligence as that of 
Hugo should be a little too summary in dealing with ‘the lights and 
shades of the question.” Such is Mr. Watkins’s euphemism for dis- ` 
regarding the just claims of heathen wives or husbands; as else- 
where he refers to the fiendish tyrannies of Spain in the New World 
as “ the not very gentle suasions of the Spanish adventurers.” 

It is noticeable that though Mr. Watkins undoubtedly lays it down, 
an obedience to St. Paul, that the convert whose husband or wife will 
abide without unreasonable conditions, ought to abide and not to 
sever the tie, yet he does not pronounce that if the convert disobeys 
the injunction and marries again, the new marriage is a nullity. 
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Apparently, though fieri non debuit, factum valet. A marriage, how- 
‘ever, made between a Christian and an unbaptized person, in defiance 
of St. Paul’s injunction not to be unequally yoked together witheun- 
believers (St. Paul does not say, with the unbaptized), is, he tells us, 
in deference to his authorities, absolutely null and void. So different 
is the measure of respect paid by the Church to the. same Apostle 
when protecting the rights of the heathen and when guarding the 
orthodoxy of the faithful. 

The last chapter of Mr. Watkins's book (for the chapter on Poly- 


gamy I omit, as of little interest to the English reader) is devoted, - 


like the second part of Dr. Luckock’s book, to “ Marriages of Near 
Kin,” and both: writers, of course, make special reference to the ques- 
tion of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. The chief novelty in 
Mr, Watkins’s treatment of the prohibited degrees is the comparison 
which he enters upon of the Christian rules with those of the Roman 
law and of the Hindu and Mussulman systems. As for the Christian 
rules, these, so far as they concern consanguinity, are based on the 
Levitical prohibitions of certain specified alliances, and on the gene- 
, ralisations which can be extracted from these, and so far as they con- 
cern affinity, on the principle also that man and wife are one flesh. 
The logical and necessary result of these generalisations and of this 
principle appears in the Table of Prohibited Degrees in the English 
Prayer-book, of which, indeed, Mr. Watkins goes so far as to say: 
“ In reaching this Table we do, in fact, reach the complete statement 
of divine law in the matter. Christianity has nothing to add to it, 
nor may it take aught away.” This encomium appears a little too 
unguarded. “I have no doubt that Mr: Watkins would himself agree 
that to arrive at the “complete statement” we must add to the Table 
the first three of the “notes” which accompanied or formed part of 
‘it ‘on its first publication. These may be seen in Gibson’s “ Codex” 
(second edition, vol. i.’ p. 415), or Burn’s “ Ecclesiastical Law ” 
(ninth edition, vol. ii. p. 445), and run as follows: 


i (1) “It is'to be noted, That those persons which be in the direct line 
ascendant or descendant, cannot marry together, although they be nevér so 
far asunder in degree. o ; 
. (2) “It is to be noted, That Consanguinity and Affinity (letting and dis- 
solving Matrimony) is contracted as well in them and by them which be of, 
kindred by the one side, as in and. by them which be of kindred by both 
sides. ; ; ' 
(8) “ Item, That by the Laws, Consanguinity and Affinity, (letting and 
dissolving Matrimony) is contracted as well by unlawful company of man 
and woman, as by lawful Marriage.” 


Even with these notes, ecclesiastical authority in the English 
Church has not always been clear that the limit of prohibition is 
reached. One case which falls outside the Table has, yet been 


a 
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thought doubtful—namely, that. of marriage between a man and his 
great-niece, or, which is practically the same question, a man and his 
great-aunt, or a man and the widow of his great-uncle. In the time 
of Charles II. the ecclesiastical court held the last-mentioned mar- 
viage invalid, but the secular court took the opposite view and - 
issued a prohibition to the ecclesiastical court. (Harrison v. Burwell, 
“ Vaughan’s Reports,” p. 206.) Mr. Watkins may possibly agree with 
the secular court, but I should rather expect him to agree with the 
ecclesiastical, and if the ecclesiastical is right, the Table, even with 
the notes, is not a complete list of prohibitions. And that this ‘is 
really his view may be inferred from the fact that he lays down the 
rule that ‘ consanguinity does not bar unless one of the parties is 
descended from the father or from the mother of the other,” meaning 
apparently that it does bar when this is the case. ‘* Thus,” he con- 
tinues, “ uncle and niece may not marry, for the niece is descended 
from the uncle’s father,” on which principle, of course, marriage with 
a great-niece would. be barred no less. Dr. Luckock, however, takes, 
as did the secular court in the above case, a different view of the 
governing principle, stating it in the words, “ The limit of prohibi- 
tions is drawn at the third degree of relationship,” and on this prin- 
ciple a man and his great-niece, being related only in the fourth 
degree, might intermarry. 
The principle stated in the third of the notes, quoted above, to the 
Table of Degrees, is the necessary consequence of the principle of 
“one flesh,” as- Mr. Watkins and his authorities interpret it. If a 
‘man may not marry his wife’s sister because she is his sister, husband 
and wife being one flesh—and if they are one flesh, not in virtue of- 
the marriage ceremony, but of the actiial union—then it follows that 
df a man has had a mistress, he and she are also one flesh, and her 
sister likewise is his sister.* To Mr. Watkins this is so much of 
course that he would.apparently have never deemed it necessary to- 
mention this possible limitation on marriage at all, but for its coming | 
in his way to do so when tracing the history of Papal dispensations. 
Pope Martin V., he says, granted a nobleman a dispensation “ either 
to marry his wife’s sister or to continue a union with a woman whose 
sister he had formerly seduced” ; and he adds: “ The affinity would 
of course be the same in either case.” Dr. Luckock, I may observe, 
speaks of the affinity created by illicit intercourse as “an impediment 
in canon “law,” ‘from which it would seem that he dissents from thé 
view that the parties to such intercourse thereby become “one 
fesh. 
The truth of this principle of “one flesh” I have already endea- 


+ On this ‘principle, of course, the man who seduces A’s daughter, thereby i ipso Jacto 
become A’s son. Does Mr. Watkins really believe that A's emotions towards him ought 
to be those of a father towards even a sinful son? 
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voured to examine, and being unable to admit, even about husband 
and wife, that they are, in literal truth, and not merely by way of 
metaphor, one flesh, I cannot conclude that persons connected by Way 
of affinity are so related to each other as the one of them really is to 
the husband or wife of the other. Whatever beauty may underlie such 
statements as that a man and his wife’s sister are brother and sister, 
or that a man and his son’s wife are father ‘and daughter, it seems. 
impossible on examining them to affirm that they are truths, and 
accordingly I cannot conceive them to be proper bases for the enact- 
ment of legal prohibitions on marriage. Whether some connexions 
of affinity ought not to be held, on entirely different grounds— 
grounds of expediency——to be bars to intermarriage, is another 
question. Of one of them in particular, the relation of a man and 
his step-daughter, I conceive that it certainly ought. It is not, how— 
ever; equally clear that there is any necessity for maintaining the 
prohibition on marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

Mr. Watkins himself draws attention to the fact that neither in 

„the Roman law—so far as it is unaffected by Christian influences— 
nor in the Hindu nor in the Mohammedan law—though all these 
have their various and elaborate systéms of Prohibited Degrees, both 
of consanguinity and of affinity—is there any prohibition of marriage 

_ with a deceased wife’s sister. The union,-we may infér, is one in 
which the pudor naturalis, as it is sometimes called—the sense of 
propriety that belongs to most civilised races—finds nothing revolting. 
We need not fear that to discard this restriction on the marriage of 
connections will lead, as some might warn us, to the discarding of all = 

. restrictions. This particular restriction is not rooted in the mora} 
nature of man, but résts on the principle that husband and wife are. 
literally one flesh. If ‘this can be shown to be true, the restriction 
deserves to stand; if, as I‘conceive,.it cannot, the restriction must- 
stand or fall as the community’s sense of utility may decide.” 

The additional element contributed to the study of Prohibited 
Degrees by a view of :Church history on the subject is useful indeed, 
but from a High Church point of view can hardly, I should think, be 
termed edifying.’ In this view the whole of the ‘‘ Catholic ” Church, 
Western and Hastern, is shown by Mr. Watkins as piling up utterly 


'* Dr. Luckock and Mr. Watkins are practically at one in the way they treat the 
argument that—granting affinity to be in general the same bar to marriage that con- 
sanguinity is—the Scriptures make special exception in the case of marriage with a. 
wife’s sister, forbidding it only during the wife’s lifetime (Lev. xviii. 18). Dr. Luckock 
indeed, is clear, while Mr. Watkins is not, that the verse permitted marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister among the Jews, but both writers maintain that it was at most 
‘a special excéption to a general law, and that Christianity in effect re-enacts the law 
and repeals the exception. So also of the exception presented by the Levirate law ° 
(Deut. xxv. 5-10). This position appears to me by no means so “unassailable” as it 
‘appears to Dr. Luckock, but the most fundamental question is—Can we justify 
by appeal to facts the doctrine of “one desn; ” without which we do not get the 
general law ? 
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‘unjustifiable restrictions. We see consanguinity made a bar even so 
far as the seventh degree from the common ancestor, affinity construed 
—not unnaturally, if the principle of “one flesh” were sound—as 
barring the relations of the husband from marrying the relations of 
the wife, and finally, by analogy to the Roman-law theory of relation- 
ship through adoption, marriage prohibited between god-parent and 
god-child, and even between the descendants of the one and the 
descendants of the other. And if, in the whole Church, Hast and 
West, the voice of the Church was thus suffered to be a false and 
delusive voice, pronouncing: that to be evil which was wholly innocent, 
_ What account are we to make of the theory that the voice of the 
Church is the voice of God ? And if we are to discard the theory as 
a miserable and transparent delusion, to what end are all these 
references to the Church in History which fill up half or more of 
Mr. Watkins’s learned volume ? 
' To High Churchmen, however, this volume will, I presume, be 
highly welcome ; and if I may venture to say so, it deserves to be. 
The authors erudition, industry, and candour, none can dispute. 
‘With his fundamental principles I am wholly at issue, and his book 
- seems to me sometimes to be almost a reductio ad absurdum of them ; 
but those who agree with him on these, as the majority of the English 
clergy probably do, can scarcely, I should think, expect to find a book 
more worthy to become, for them, the standard work on Christian 
marriage. For such a book, as for that of Dr. Luckock, there is 
probably an increasing call. The State is less and less inclined at the 
present day to regard: in legislation the views of this or that Church 
or sect, or any. other moral principles than such as can win something 
like general acceptance. Every religious body must guard its own 
principles for itself, and if the law of the State permits what the law 
of any Church or sect condemns, it is for the ministers of that body to 
bring the fact home to their people. When priest or presbyter says 
to the statesman, ‘‘In sanctioning this or that, you are. sanctioning 
what to us is unlawful,” the statesman ‘naturally replies, “ ‘See thou 
to that.’ If to your people it is unlawful, it is for you to instruct them . 
so.” This is the task which Dr. Luckock and Mr. Watkins have 
ably discharged for the Anglican communion. 
GEO, SERRELL, 
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T is a prevalent delusion of our times that we are always progress- 
ing. We picture progress to ourselves as an endless line leading 
straight up to heaven, without any turnings, and imagine our own white . 
' races at the top of the line, attaining by a continuous rise to immeasur- ` 
able heights of civilisation. But alittle calm observation quickly shows 
how great is the illusion of this view. . Progress there certainly is 
in some nations, not so much in morality—for under certain circum- 
- stances ‘they are liable to relapse even into cannibalism—nor even in 
religion, which is often enough surrounded by fetishism; but un- 
questionably in the life of intellect and of politics. All the same, an 
attentive consideration reveals the fact that, eyen among: the most - 
_ privileged peoples, the line of movement, far from being yertical, 
is always describing reactionary curves and winding ways;. is varied 
by backward movements, just as in the case of individuals we meet 
with points of recurrence to atavism. 8 
I will give proof of this. We are often struck, on a very rapid 
glance at the condition of even an advanced nation, by'noticing, 
amidst all its civilisation, distinct retrograde characteristics, which~ 
take us back to the prehistoric world. Thus the Hebrews'in Moses’ ` 
time got as far as monotheism, and with Marx—may we not say with 
Jesus ?—reached the idea of socialism. They invented bills of - 
exchange. In the Middle Ages they were the very kernel of the . 
capitalist bourgeoisie; and to-day in many countries they furnish the 
apostles of the Fourth Estate.* So that in the progress of civilisation 
we see them very far advanced. Yet they still religiously retain the 
Peruvian guippu, or knot-alphabet in their talith (the sacred garment. 
which they wear in their synagogues) ; and they use stone instruments 
*. Lombroso, ‘ Antisemitism,” 1893. 
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for the rite of circumcision—a rite which is itself a survival of canni- 
balism. They have hardly established themselves in any country for 
any length of time without preserving among themselves its customs, 
end even its dress and language, though all these have disappeared 
among the people with whom they originated. In politics.they are . 
2lways found leading the most extreme parties. The very founders 
ef the commercial classes and of usury, they take up the most exag- 
gerated anarchism, and publish German-Jewish newspapers devoted 
to the anarchist propaganda.- Here we see extremes meet ; for:while 
the intermixture of races and climates, and the “ selection ” effected 
by persecution are always urging the Jews towards what is new, 
nevertheless the Semitic core of their constitution hates novelty, 
is to the last degree conservative, and binds them fast to the most 
antique roots of thought. o 

England, again, has succeeded in establishing a form of monarchy 
the most liberal in Europe; and is working out without disturbance 
the aims of Socialism. But; at the same time, she not only maintains 
the privileges of her Peers, but actually dresses them up, as well as 


her judges, in the wigs and robes of the Normans; and still uses on 


ceremonial occasions the language of her ancient conquerors. These 
retrograde customs: are indeed only superficial; but England has 
others much more real in her superstitions about the Bible, in her 
religious exaggeration and intolerance ; in her observance of a weekly 
day of rest as a sacred duty. Then this very positive and practical 
nation insists on retaining a system of weights, measures, and coins, 
which is opposed to that of all modern Europe, and is an obstacle 
both to commercial exchange and to scientific research. 

The North Americans, who are the foremost people in the world, 
nevertheless are behindhand in those arts and sciences which have no 
immediate. practical application; in their social politics they have 
found no remedy against anarchism but the gallows; they keep up . 
against their yellow and black populations the hatreds and oppressions 
characteristic of primitive nations, and saving some hypocritical 
philanthropy, use the same means to put down the aborigines. 

In regard to political progress, history assures us that all our most 
famous political improvements were often arrived at and as often 
abandoned by ancient nations. Marcel, in the fourteenth century, pro- 


` posed in France administrative uniformity, universal political rights, the 


transfer of power from the Crown to the nation, and proportional and pro- 
gressive taxation. The principle of representative government is 
very old.’ The disciples of Pythagoras had already formulated it. 
Polybius says : “ Government ought to consist of three elements: the 
erown, the aristocracy, and the people.” Cicero repeats the-proposition 
and Tacitus examines and goes into it carefully. Free trade was 
demanded under Francis I., and was actually obtained in the butcher's 


s 
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trade. In 1623, under Lonis XIII., it was asked for, but in vain, for 
all merchandise. In Francis I’s time, again, transportation was intro- 
duced, in order to colonise Canada. The system of cellular prisons 
dates from Clement I. -A uniform system of weights and measures 
was ordained in England in 1215 (Fournier: “ Le vieux-neuf”). 

We ‘boast of our moral superiority to our ancestors ; but we have 
. lost the sense of hospitality, of political and religious altruism. The 
scandals of Panama and-of the Banca Romana have shown us corruption 
even in our highest public officers. -As to the administration of justice, 
.if it was of use among the Romans, ever since the time of the later 
Cæsars it has almost always failed of its object. Englishmen cannot 
forget that under the Stuarts trial.by jury was used as a ferocious. 
political weapon ; and even in our day English justice is so costly as 
.to be out of the reach of the poor. 

Even when we come to ‘the most recent discoveries in the arts, a 
little erudition soon shows us how much we are only repeating our- 
selves. The moment a. new discovery comes out, it meets with so 
much opposition from the mere hatred of novelty that it is speedily 
buried, only ‘to be born again at a later period and again to perish, 
until at length the fortunate moment arrives for its application. We 
see this in the case of hypnotism and-of spiritualism, which came in 
at a flood, then fell under academic scorn, and are only taken seriously 
“in England and America. It is curious to examine the list of 
inventions which we deem novelties, but which are in reality very 
old.» The ancients knew of the lightning-conductor, or, at all events, 
the method of attracting the lightning. ‘The Celtic soldiers in è 
storm used to lie down on the ground, first lighting a torch and 
planting their naked swords in the ground by their side with the 
` points upward. The lightning often struck the point of the sword 
and passed away into the water without injuring the warrior. 

‘The Romans, also, seem to have known the lightning-rod, though 
they let their knowledge slip again into oblivion, On the top of 
the highest tower of the Castle of Duino, ‘on the Adriatic, 
there was set, from time immemorial, a long rod of iron. In- the 
stormy weather of summer it served to predict the approach of the 
tempest. A soldier was always stationed by it when the sea showed 
any threatening of.a storm. From time to time he put the point of ° 
his long javelin close to the rod. Whenever a spark passed between 
the two pieces of iron he rang a bell to warn the fishermen. Gerbert , 
(Hugh Capet), in the tenth century, invented a plan for diverting 
lightning from the fields by planting i in it long sticks tipped with very 
sharp lance heads. 

In 1662 France was already in possession of omnibuses. The 
Romans sank Artesian wells even in the Sahara. - The plains of the 
Lebanon and of Palmyra were artificially irrigated ; traces of the’ 
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wells and canals are still to be found. In 1685 Papin published in 


` the Journal des Savants an account of an. experiment made by one of 


h% friends, named Wilde, who caused flowers to grow instantaneously. 
The secret lay in the preparation of the ground, but it was ‘not 
revealed, : 

Massage is a very ancient practice, and was known to the Romans.* 
Paracelsus, in his “ Opera Medica,” speaks of Homeopathy, and says 
that like is cured by like, and not contrary by contrary. ‘“ Nature 
herself,” he says, ‘‘ shows this, and like things seek and desire each 
other.” Polybius also speaks of healing by similarity ; and Avicenna 
of the use of infinitesimal doses of poison,.of arsenic, for example, “in 
omnibus que sunt necessaria de incarnatione et resolutione sanguinis 
et prohibitione nocumenti.” Mireppus also used arsenic in infinitesimal 
doses as a remedy for intermittent fever. In China Cannabis Indica was 
used as a sedative, 220 years before our era. The Arabs used aloes and 
camphor as we do. The speculum, the probe, the forceps, were known 
in the year 500; indeed, specimens of them have been found in the 
ruins of Pompeii, and are preserved in the National Museum at 
Naples. Galande, in 1665, gives a theory of psychic centres, pointing out 
the anterior portion of the brain as the seat of imagination, the centre 
of reason, and the back of memory. Aristotle noticed that sea-water 
could be made drinkable by boiling it and collecting the steam. 

The Greeks had a pilema, a woollen or linen cuirass, so closely 
woven as to be impenetrable by the sharpest of darts. We have not 
found out the secret of-it. The Romans had better mills than ours 
for pounding olives. The Chinese had invented iron houses as 
early as 1200.t Glass houses were found among the Picts in Scot- 
land, and the Celts in Gaul, and many centuries earlier in Siam. 
The systems of irrigation which made Lombardy and England so 
fertile were in existence in the time of Virgil.{ Grass-cloth was 
used many centuries ago by the Chinese. 

All this is explained by the fact that man naturally detests what 
is new, and tries his best to escape it, yielding only to absolute 
necessity and overpowering proof, or to an acquired usage. That is 


‘why the tide of progress so often ebbs; for a too rapid advance 


inevitably provokes reaction and the persecution of its promoters ; 
and many inventors, like Solomon de Caus and Columbus, witnessed 
from their prisons the application ór extension of the very discoveries 
which caused their misfortunes and their posthumous renown. 
No human phenomenon presents an. evolution superior to that 
of genius, which escapes altogether from the ordinary world, and 
* Martial, 82nd Epig., Book III. : 
“ Percurrit agili corpus arte tractatrix 
Manumque“doctam. spargit omnibus membris.” 


+ Jobard: “ Les, Nouvelles Inventions," —2. liv. 
t “Claudite jam rivos.” 
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takes us into a world so highly evolved that a man of genius of 


5600 years ago, like Confucius, surpasses many hundred average 


modern men. The evolution is here so great that most people dre ` 


loth to believe in those who, like myself, consider genius as a form 
of neurotic degeneration. Genin, besides displaying a liking for 
novelty, which is a tendency quite contrary to human nature, and a 
.tapidity of conception above the average, presents us with a whole 
series of well-marked signs of retrogressive atavism : low ‘stature, 
left-handedness, sterility, sub-microcephalism, complete callousness 
extending even to moral insanity,” deadened sensitiveness of touck 
and insensibility to pain, a restricted range of vision, sometimes— 
indeed very often—distorted sense of hearing, and in many cases an 
interchange of sexual characteristics (absence of beard, &c.), above all, 
very commonly perverse, degenerate, or ignorant children. . 

To any one who recognises that nature does not admit of 
isolated phenomena, it-is clear that there must be some organic law 
behind all these facts. No evolution is without its involution, no 
progress without an accompanying retrogression or a succeeding re- 
action. We have gained in brain-convolutions, and in the separation of 
the thumb from the hand; but we have lost one entire organ, the 
tail, a great many vertebra, and the hair which is the natural cloth- 
ing of the quadrumana. We two-handed animals have lost, as com- 
pared with other mammals, the limbic lobe which seryes for smelling ; ; 
and white men have parted with the sense of direction which is pos- 
sessed by the lowest birds and savages. If that be not enough, facts 
are rapidly accumulating to show that if by means of speech and the 
alphabet we have acquired many branches of knowledge to whick 
barbarous races are strangers, we have, at the same time, suffered the 
loss of valuable powers once’ possessed by certain strange public cha- 
racters in ancient times and among uncivilised peoples, such as 
prophetesses, magicians, fakits, who had apparently a certain incom- 
` plete and intermittent sense of future events, and who certainly 
possessed the faculty of vision at a distance, of sight through 
opaque bodies, and of thought-reading, phenomena wick only occur 
now as artistic survivals in the case of hysterical and abnorma} 
persons under the form of hypnotism or spiritism: The Druid 
magician or Roman -witch succeeded, by dint of incantations, ir 
moving, the one the enormous cromlech, the other the murmuring 


rhombus, or the magic sieve, or the divining tripod, just as at thie ` 


day people try to divine the future by the movement of objects. 
Cicero speaks of this divination, but does not describe it (“ De Divina- 
tione,” lib. ii. cap. xxvii.). Lucian says that the practice was called 
coscinomania. Bodin in his “ Démonomanie ” (lib. ii. cap. i.) tells of a 
young man who made a sieve move without touching it, And just 


`” * Lombroso, “ Homme de Génie,” 1894. 
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as in modern days tables occasionally prédict the truth, so, according 
to Ammianus Marcellinus (‘History of the Roman Emperors,” 
lib. xxix.), a conspiracy was by similar means discovered against 
Valens. D’Aubigné, in his “ Universal History” (i. ii, iii. iv. 
ch. xvi.), speaks of rapping on doors and on persons as produced by 
spirits. Even in more ancient times we meet with the practice of 
, gazing into water in order to find out future events, a practice which 
“has again been brought to us by Mr. Myers. In the writings of St. 
Justin we read that the Sibyls spoke truly. and rightly of divers great 
matters, but afterwards forgot what their predictions had been. In 
1517 Pierre Pomponace, in his “De Naturalibus Effectuum Admiran- 
dorum Causis,” treats it as a matter of common knowledge that certain 
persons have the gift of healing certain diseases, On Hgyptian 
obelisks there are figures represented in the act of practising 
magnetism, most frequently by the imposition of hands, just as 
the mesmerists do to-day. 

Medical friction was the secret remedy which priests used to employ 
to cure the sick. They rubbed the patients thoroughly, and then 
carried them into the ‘sanctuary, where the deity would ‘appear to 


‘them in a dream, and reveal the proper remedies for their cure. In 


their slumbers they passed through stages of lucidity, during which 
, they heard voices and saw soft and splendid lights, while retaining 
a glimmer of consciousness. à 

We find also among the ancients the power of sight through opaque 
bodies. Trajan, when he wanted to test the oracle at Heliopolis, sent ar 
empty sealed letter, asking for an answer without breaking the seal. 
“ Send him a white tablet,” said the oracle, thus answering him in kind: 
But all this was uncertain, too dependent on the humour or disposition . 
of the subject; the mistakes, the deceptions were more frequent than 
the surmises, and people found it wiser and more prudent to hold by 
the experience arrived at-by speech and writing—a method more 
modest, but also ‘more certain and less deceptive, less liable to 
particular chances. I have just read in the Revue des Sciences 
Psychiques for December 1894 of a child who exhibited strange 


powers of telepathy, and could read his mother’s thoughts; but his 
. friends were afraid lest possibly this should injure him, preventing: | 


him from learning patiently from books; and under the doctors 
orders he corrected himself of the practice, and studied his grammar: 
in a regular way, and presently he ceased to divine anything but the- 
first letters of the words which stated the thought; which shows that 
the modern advances of civilisation efface these curious powers whick 


e were formerly so common. 


From these facts we may infer the reason of this, so to speak,, 
curved line of progress. The excessive development of some organs 
renders others useless. With the perfecting of the hands and the 
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. Clothing, tails and hair have lost their use, and, having no more raison 


@étre,have disappeared, causing a retrogression in the midst of ‘progress. 
The phenomena of fading characteristics perhaps assist this process, 


` by increasing the power of parts already strong, and.causing atrophy 


of the weaker parts. To this inflience we must ascribe the trans- 
formation of the organs of the grub into the butterfly. 

There is another law which controls evolution and which seems to 
explain this curved line of progress; it.is that evolutionary’ pheno- . 
mena are not equally or uniformly distributed amongst all the organs, 
even of the most favoured creatures. Consequently the development 
of one part has not corresponded to that of the rest. I.may give an 
example of this in the little median occipital fossa, which, though it 
be an atavistic phenomenon, reproducing: a trait which is normal 
among the lemurs and rodents, yet I have often found in advanced 
races such as white and yellow men, whilst it has been entirely wanting 
in lower races such as the negroes and the Australian natives. 

Women also present a very convincing example of ‘this law. In 
figure, in size of brain, in strength, in- intelligence, woman comes 


nearer to the animal and the child; but on the other hand in the ` 


distribution of the hair, in the shape of the pels, she is certainly 
more highly developed than man, 

There are very civilised nations which evince in some ere a 
hatred of novelty almost as great as that of savages. For example, 
thanks to this partial misoneoism, England and America, the most 
developed nations, are in the matter of weights and measures behind 


_ Spain and France., The Chinaman is more advanced in religion and 


even in agriculture than we are; and in music the same may be said 


. for the Gypsies, at least in Hungary. 


To this law, further, we may add another, a that even a 
condition of retrogression is accompanied by some îndications òf pro- 
gress. Thus I have elsewhere shown that criminals present many 
atavistic traits, in the form of the skull, the foot, the skin, the habit 
of tattooing, in left-handedness, &c. On the other hand, the. recent 
observations of Dr. Carrara have shown that in this class, the absence 
of wisdom teeth is much more frequent than among other persons at 
the same age; an evolutionary phenomenon the more curious that it 
appears in the particular organ, the lower jaw, which among criminals 
shows a great many marks of atavism, such as the lemurian appendix, 
prognathism, great thickness and volume, This is not the only 
evolutionary phenomenon in the organ, for in a far larger number of 
cases than the normal average (twenty per cent, as against ten per cent.), 
we.find the os Woriens and the mediofrontal suture, which also seem 
to be progressive traits. And indeed I am very often met. with the 


_ love of novelty, a facility in receiving and desire of propagating new, 


ideas, traits which-often make of a criminal a revolutionary demagogue. 
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{ have found in the “ Palimpsests ” of prisons * thoughts on the useless- 
mess of instruction, or on the division of property, which had not -yet 
core on the tapis in our discussions, and anticipated by fifteen or twenty 
‘years the doctrines of the Socialists. In like manner, J have observed 
that the median occipital fossa, an essentially atavistic trait both in 
man and the primates, reappearing more often among less savage 
people, markedly among the Aymavas, and more rarely among the 
Hottentots and the natives of New Caledonia, who are far inferior 
‘to the Aymavas. ° a 

Thus the same curvature which exists in the line of progress is 
~ also found in the course of retrogression. The march of mankind 
proceeds by continual action and reaction; no people, however lofty 
‘its position, can ‘boast too much over the lowest savage, or the un- 
happy criminal, who so often reproduces the savage type, for in some 
respects, it may be their inferior. Nature, the pitiless leveller, teaches 
as all to be humble and modest. 
i l CESARE LOMBROSO. 
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ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN.RUSSIA. 


NTERNATIONAL prejudices are the most difficult of all to over- 
come, springing as they do not only from differences of race and 

temperament, but from divergence of religious and political ideas. 
Politics, especially, are a fruitful source of misconception. And when 
in any country the national feeling, the sense of its dignity and 
strength, becomes in certain directions more arrogant, other nations 
may readily mistake the true drift of its public opinion in regard to 
themselves. This has been the case with Russia for the last ten or 
twenty years. And in estimating Russian opinion with respect to 
England, it is very necessary to take these prejudices into account. 

In the home and foreign policy of Russia there are some points 
which have usually been met in England with protest, and sometimes 
treated with great bitterness. Since the last Turkish war there has 
been 2 growing apprehension of Russian designs on India and on 
Constantinople. I will not here inquire how fay such fears may be 
just or’ mistaken ; such black points in politics certainly do not tend 
to promote mutual friendship. And among internal Russian ques- 
tions there is one which has excited a good deal of indignation in 
Great Britian: I mean the position of the Russian Jews. On this 
delicate question, again, I will not dwell; nor inquire into the motives 
which influence English opinion to the disadvantage of: Russia. On 
all these questions the dissatisfaction has arisen in England, and not 
in Russia. Even in the so-called “ patriotic ” Muscovite press it is. 
difficult to find any direct attempt to rouse a warlike public 
opinion in Russia against the British dominion in India. I will put. 
. that question aside, as belonging to the region of speculation, of vague 
fear which only a more or less distant future can realise or dispel. 
The Jewish question is a more positive one, and the -grounds of the 
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English protest are more interesting to every one who sympathises with 
humanity and civilisation. But opinion in Russia on-this subject is 
not so nearly unanimous as is generally supposed ; and the measures 
of the Government do not quite correspond with the ideas of that 
minority which constitutes the most developed and liberal-minded 
portion of our public. Even if we consider the Government and the 
nation at one in the desire to treat the Jews as a race to be ruthlessly 
persecuted, the fact would prove nothing as to the state of Russian 
feeling towards England. l 

Russia and France are now on excellent terms with each other. 
Their union is extremely popular in both countries, and the most 
sceptical observer cannot help believing that there was something 
more than a mere superficial show of politeness in the demonstrations 
at Cronstadt, Toulon, and Paris. Nevertheless, the situation of the 
Jews in France, in spite of the modern anti-Semitic propaganda, is 
well known to be altogether different from their position in Russia. 
It is therefore clear that the discrepancy of internal policy on this 

_ question is compatible not only with mutual recognition, but with 
spontaneous outbursts of sympathy, in spite of the wars which these 
States have on several occasions waged against each other. 

My aim in this paper is to discuss the real state of publie opinion 
in Russia about England, taking into account, as I have said, the 
views of that section of Russian society which may be considered as 
intellectually and socially the most advanced. With this view, I 
will, first briefly trace the growth of the knowledge of English 
affairs in Russia from the period when the two nations first came into 
contact, 

From the middle of the sixteenth century, under the reign of the 
Czar John the Terrible, political and commercial intercourse between . 
the two Governments and the two peoples not only existed, but 
acquired a very friendly character. English merchants possessed 
privileges in Russia which were granted to no other foreigners, and 
the terrible Czar was so much attracted by the power and brilliancy 
of the English Crown, and by the prosperity of its subjects, that he 
willingly entered into diplomatic relations with Queen Elizabeth. 
Though he was an old man and had already contracted several mar- 
riages, which he broke off as lightly as did Henry VIII., he asked 
the English Queen to become his wife, and after her very gentle 
refusal he contemplated another marriage with an English princess 
recommended to him by the clever Queen. Muscovy and its inhabit- 
ants were carefully described in the seventeenth century by English 
¢ravellers, and the well-known book of Fletcher has always been 
considered an excellent authority on the domestic life, religious cus- 
toms, administration, and resources of the old Muscovite realm. 

The reforms of Peter the Great were marked by the predominance 
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of Dutch and German influence, both in the intellectual and the | 
material culture of the country. German ideas, especially, prevailed . 
in the time of the Empress Anne. On the other hand, under ‘the. 
Empress Elizabeth, who was always a political friend of the French 

monarchy, the French language, customs, tastes, and fashions began to 

be more popular.’ From that epoch French became the language of our 

Court, and it has never since been displaced by: any foreign tongue 

amongst our higher classes. 

. The Empress Catherine II., though in her. foreign policy not much 
inclined to an alliance with France, was educated in French ideas 
and tastes. She spoke and wrote the French language almost as if 
it had been her mother tongue. She studied,.eveh from her earliest 
years, celebrated French authors with great interest and sympathy, 
became herself ‘a Russian writer under the spiritual direction of 
French free-thinkers, carried on a constant correspondence with Vol- 
taire and Diderot, and chose political-and moral ideas from Montes- 
quieu as standards for treatises and statutes which she herself 
elaborated. Her grandson, Alexander I., may also be considered as 
a pupil of the French ideas and literary tastes of the eighteenth century ; 

_ his tutor was a Frenchman, M. Laharpe, and his every-day language 
was French. At the beginning of the nineteenth century it may be said 
that at the Russian ‘Court and among the nobility the French 
“jargon ” was obligatory on every one who wished to play the part 
of a well-educated man in society. ; 

. Bub from that epoch we may perceive a certain change in the 
intellectual and moral tendencies of the higher classes in Russia. 
‘Interest in the English language. and English life began to show 
itself in spite of the general infatuation for all that was French, The 
war of 1812 contributed to this new turn of opinion. English authors 
—novelists,’ politicians, essayists, and moralists—were translated ; 
children of aristocratic families (girls rather than boys) learnt the 
English language; and, by the ‘end of the reign of Alexander T., the 

- English style had become very fashionable in high life at St, Peters- 
‘burg and Moscow. The so-called “ English clubs” were organised 
in both Russian capitals. Such’ writers as Walter Scott and Byron 
eclipsed for a certain time the prestige of French poets and novelists. 
In our best satirical comedy belonging to’ the end of this period, 
which is entitled “ Woe to Intellect! ” we find hints and slaps directed 
against ‘‘ Anglomaniacs” who. aped English fashions—an evident 
proof that English influence. had sufficiently penetrated into our high 
life. A little later, during the first. fifteen years of the reign of 

Nicholas, the educated middle class was also affected by this Anglo- 
mania, under the increasing influence of Russian periodicals, in which 
English authors were highly spoken of. After Walter Scott and 
Byron, in the sympathy of our public, followed Bulwer, Cooper, and,, 
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above all, the two. greatest novelists, Dickens and Thackeray. The 
censorship, which was severe during the entire reign of Nicholas I., 
became even more stringent after the French Revolution of 1848, 
and scarcely allowed any translations of English books written in the 
. Spirit of liberal and philosophical doctrine, or which could be sus- 
pected of exciting subversive tendencies. In this respect the reign 
of Catherine II. and that of her elder grandson were milder; and, as 
we have seen, a great many works of English philosophers, politicians, 
and moralists were translated in those times. The English writer, 
Bentham—a type of the European movement in moral ideas at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century—was one of the favourite authors 
of Alexander I. himself, down to the time of that change in the direction 
of mysticism which took place in the soul of this monarch at the end of 
his reign. Bentham’s ideas prevailed in many circles at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow for a long time, The philosophical works of Bacon and 
Locke, and of the Scotch psychological school, also found recruits or 
followers among Russian learned men, journalista, students, sad even 
fashionable gentlemen and ladies., 
We approach a moment which forms a striking line of demarcation 
between two epochs, when, after the Crimean war and the death of 
Nicholas I., Russian society threw itself into progressive ideas, moved 
by a profound consciousness of the abuses and defects which weighed 
„upon the public life and domestic customs of our country. The 
greatest evil of the old social constitution in Russia—serfdom—was 
abolished in 1861, and we may fairly describe this act of government, 
supported by ‘all true patriots, as a guarantee and symbol of all other 
elements of intellectual and moral emancipation, 


A little more than a quarter of a century ago, in 1868, I published, 
during a sojourn in London, a short essay entitled ‘ Nihilism in 
Russia.” I was encouraged to do so by the then Editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, Mr. John Morley, now Secretary of State for 
Ireland, who told me that the English’ people had no clear idea of 
what was called “ Nihilism.” Nihilism was just beginning to be 
talked about, on account of the disturbances among the Russian 
youth in our two capitals, and even in the provinces, fostered by 
the Russian revolutionary press, directed by political emigrants. In 
that essay I endeavoured to describe the philosophical and scientific 
origin of Nihilism during the first period of its development; and 
a short analysis showed that in both lines of its development the 
greatest share of its authority was due to English writers. The 
ebook of Buckle opened a series of works which became to the Russian 
youth the source of renovating ideas and aspirations. Charles Dar- 
win, Herbert Spencer, Maudsley, Lewis——John Stuart Mill, in social 
and economical matters—these were the real initiators of the move- 
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ment, in which we can distinguish two currents: one, more serious 
and moderate, the other, with an exaggerated propaganda of nega- 
tive, materialistic and anarchical doctrines. Let me take the former. 
During the last quarter of the present century, the most instructed 
and likeral-minded portion of our public has not ceased to bein con- 
tinual intellectual contact with English literature ; taking interest in 
English life in nowise less than does any other foreign country. 

And now I put this principal question: whether Russian opinion 
during the nineteenth century—periods of war and political collision 
excepted—has been hostile to the English people, or indifferent to 
the social movements of Great Britain or to her literary productions 
in belles-lettres, science, or philosophy? And I say that a negative 
answer ought to be given by every one, English or Russian, wae 
does not wish to be accused of partiality. 

This can readily bé proved by facts; and the best way of TA 
strating it will be to draw a comparison between the evolution of 
Russian opinion about England and the fluctuations of the same 
opinion towards the two great Continental nationalities—the German 
and the French. 

The Germans, as our nearest neighbours, have never ceased to 
exercise an intellectual supremacy over Russian culture, In all 
directions—moral and material—they have been and are still the 
intervening agents between Russia and Western Europe. But this 
constant and prolonged contact with the Germans, this more or less 
voluntary submission which we have shown to them as to our 
teachers and educators, have not caused Russian opinion to be uni- 
formly sympathetic with them. The Germans are disliked not only 
by extreme “ patriots,” but also by very cosmopolitan-minded people, 
who owe to German culture a great deal of their own development. -` 
This can be partly explained by the position of the two countries— 
by their close proximity, although the Germans and Russians have 
. not fought with each other since the time of the Seven Years War. 
The fact that the Baltic provinces, where the higher classes are of 
German origin, were incorporated into the realm of the Empire in 
the reigns of Peter the Great and the Empress Anne, has contributed 
also to a certain antagonism between the two races, in spite of con- 
tinual intercourse and common interests of every kind. 

Towards France and the French our public opinion has passed 
through many diverse and contradictory phases. Infatuation for the 
French language and fashions has never extended so far among the 
middle classes as in the higher circles. And even at Court, among the 
upper nobility and ‘gentry, where a foreign style of living has beens 
up to now so much in vogue, a perspicacious observer would, perhaps, 
not find any real political or moral solidarity between the intrinsic 
qualities of the modern French nation and ‘the pia desideria of the 
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highêr class in Russia. Modern France is republican, democratic and 
free-thinking ; ; it already possesses institutions which secure to every 
one.a future of social progress ; whilst the majority of our patriotic 
“ Francomaniacs” are imbued with absolutist principles and ten- 
dencies, defend caste feeling and privilege, and are incapable of 
truly assimilating a great deal of what France has created in politics, 
science, art, and progressive ideas; or even of clearly understanding 
the great features of French history. 

And, on the other hand, we find in literary and university circles in 
Russia, all through the ninebosnth century, periods when French 
sympathies have been entirely or mainly eclipsed by German. The 
common people certainly continued to read popular French novels, 
but the authority of French literary and philosophical thought has 
sometimes been shaken; the great French writers were for a long 
period discredited under the strain of German and English influence 
and taste. 

Nothing of this kind is tô be observed in the relations of Russian 
liberal society with England: no fluctuation of opinion, no contrasts 
of sympathy and hostility, no periods of indifference or decline. On 
the contrary, we see a continual and progressive growth in all 
directions: philosophy, science, literature, politics, mechanical 
improvements of British origin, are at the present moment in no 
sense less popular in our country than they were ten or twenty 
years ago. 

In Russian criticism, such names as Bacon, Tode Hume, Mill, 
Buckle, Darwin, Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Macaulay, George Eliot, have never been attacked from the liberal 
camp, which we have seen, from time to time, passionately hostile to 
German and French authors. In technical and professional arts, in 
matters of sport, fashion, and comfort, the English Trade Mark holds, . 
incontestably, the first place; not only are British wares and products 
highly valued, but those also are appreciated who represent English 
‘skill and labour in Russia—managers of factories, mechanics of all 
kinds, engineers, sailors, chiefs of industrial and insurance companies. 
If British artistic productions are not esteemed in Russia as they ought 
to be, it is solely owing to the want of immediate acquaintance with 
the artists who have honoured painting and other branches of the 
fine arts. 

It seems to me quite superfluous to inquire whether the character 
-f the English, their rare peculiarities, are altogether sympathetic 
with the Russian people. Contact with the English has been 
, hitherto too much restrained on our side of the frontiers of our coun- 
try to permit of a solution of that question. For the same reason 
antagonistic feelings on the Russian side could hardly be proved. It 
ds true that an experiment was made in the case of the Crimean war, 
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Those who observed the disposition of our troops towards the Britisk 
army during the hostilities and after them, declared that the French, 
although considered as the chief instigators of that war, met their 
Russian enemies in a more friendly spirit than did the English officers. 
and soldiers. The lighter and more ‘sociable nature of the French 
may easily account for this difference. 


But let us not forget that we are examining the actual state of 


modern Russian opinion of England, and not the probability of events 


‘which may or not happen. Ask people in Russia, either those who 


have formed their opinions only by reading English books, or those 


‘who have had direct contact with the English people, and you will 


certainly hear an opinion which may be summed up thus: The 
English people are serious, honest, faithful, energetic, steady in busi- 
ness, and of great hospitality—when at homie: - 

Certainly this estimate is not invariably confirmed by those Has 
sians who meet with Englishmen on their travels. We know that 
there is a difference between English people at hóme and abroad ; 
espécially when we meet with certain travellers in cheap trains or at 
cheap tables @héte. Russians are also not too agreeable when met 
with in railway compartments, or on steamboats. Such rubs of 
national temperament cannot be seriously put to accoint. Russians 
understand very well the difference between real qualities and sécond- 
ary or casual weaknesses. They also know that English people who 
come to study our country, do it with great sincerity, in a spirit of 
tolerance and with a clear comprehension of our character, and of alk 
that our lower -people and our cultivated ‘classes: poreca of goog, 
customs, feelings and aspirations. 


Among modern works of travel the. best ‘book about the Russiar ; 
Empire is, without doubt, that of Sir Mackenzie Wallace, who ‘con-. 


secrated seven years to the study of our country. He, at least, was 


‘able to convince himself whether the Russians were hostile or nob 


to the best acquisitions of British genius; and to test whether æ 
thorough Briton ever felt far from home, wherever he went in the 
course of his highly interesting excursions or sojourns in Russia. 

Russians of all classes, and especially our peasants, will long 
remember that in the time of our famine, four years ago, the 
Anglo-Saxon race showed itself the most generous. The voluntary 
' contributions in corn and money sent from England and America 
were a remarkable proof how well these two peoples of, Anglo- 
Saxon race understood the real nature of the unity of civilised 
nations. 

What conclusions may I draw Fear this short but, substantia? 
analysis? In the first place, that it is not at all rational to confound! 


the tendencies of Governments and official sets with ‘independent - 


public opinion, especially in such a country as Russia. Nothing that. 
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may happen in political combinations, or even collisions, if such be 
possible, can change the ideas’ and sympathies which the best 
Russian society has formed towards England during past and present 
years, _ 
Secondly: Great Britain, its political and social condition; its 
customs of private and public life ; its philosophy, science, literature, 
economical welfare, have always been, and are at the present moment, 
the object of most serious interest among the cultivated classes of. 
Russia. Within the last ten years these intellectual and moral ties 
have been strengthened by the rapid rise in England of a general 
solicitude or interest for the working class; of the sincere desire of 
highly educated classes to advance the culture of the mass of the 
people. The Irish question, in which a great part of the nation has 
manifested such generous aspirations, has also contributed in no 
small measure to create a good feeling among _liberal-minded 
Russians, The name of the “Grand. Old Man” who made this 
question the sublime close of his political career is as popular amongst 
us as he could be in any foreign land. And the lively sympathy of 
all advanced Russians for the great ideal of this English statesman 
and patriot is also the result of a long and silent process, which has 
been going on in the bosom of Russian society all through the nine- 
teenth century, ve 
A union of this kind is the firmest ground for the mutual esteem 
' of two'great peoples. Without it there is no prospect of that reat 
humanitarian progress which inevitably survives all temporary colli- 
sions, and all the misinterpretations of so-called “ patriotic” feeling 
and international rivalry. 
P, BOBORYKINE. © 
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CNO much has been done in late years to encourage the study of 
music in the British Isles that the public is likely enough to 
have-overlooked ‘the fact that the culminating point towards which 
those studies tend is still as much as ever neglected. Dramatic 
music—or, better, the musical drama—has.no adequate provision made 
for it in the capital of the Empire; and when, in extenuation of this 
. it is urged that the opera is an exotic in England, which fashionable 
‘folk may very well be left to cultivate at their own expense for a few 
weeks in the height of the London season, while it is a matter with. 
which the general public or the country as a whole has no concern 
whatever, it is at least a partial reply to point out that the existing 
conditions do nothing to encourage a popular taste for serious opera, 
while they are simply fatal to the extension of our native musical 
art into this its highest province. Not even the musical comedy 
(“comic opera” in‘the strict sense), but only the musical farce 
(“opera bouffe”) has any chance of succeeding with us as things are 
now—* success ” being necessarily limited in its meaning to “ proving 
_ remunerative” ; and, while this is so, an exotic the true musical 
drama—with all its immense power to influence the national character 
for good—must remain.: 
To prevent misunderstanding, however, I will say at once that it 
is not simply, nor even chiefly, the production of new English operas 
that I have in view in the scheme which ‘I am about to advocate. 
That would ño doubt be an incidental advantage of its being carried 
into effect ; but the main object would be to secure for London, which 
‘means, of course, for the benefit, at one time or another, of nearly 
every subject of the British Crown, comparatively cheap and frequent 
performances of all the best musical dramas, old or new, whether by 
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italian, French, or German composers, with the certain prospect that 
familiarity with such works, performed always on a really adequate 
scale, would, besides providing a store of healthy and rational recrea- 
tion, demanding no doubt some intelligence and education for its 
due appreciation, elevate in a marked degree the national musical 
taste, and would make its influence felt in every corner of the 
- dand. 

Private enterprise does for us what it can in this matter, but its: 
failure to provide what is wanted is sufficient proof’ of its inability to 
meet the case; for it-is not niggardly private enterprise that has 
failed, The renting of an opera-house that is private property, and 
that is consequently let with a view to profit, is a most serious pre~- 
liminary expense; the engagement of. performers of world-wide 
renown, whose names alone will suffice to draw a fashionahle and 
wealthy audience to fill a house where the seats are necessarily high- 
priced, involves further enormous outlay; and it is needless to explain 
in farther detail how the production even of a single opera means 
from first to last expense. The upshot of it is, that private enter- 
prise cannot accomplish the task. Spoken dramas it can indeed 
produce on an adequate scale, especially when they are pretty sure to 
have a long “run.” So also, with the same prospect in view, can it 
produce what we call comic operas. But the serious, dignified musical 
drama, that which constitutes the culmination both of musical and of 
dramatic art, is impossible without State, or at least municipal, 
support; and this fact is recognised without hesitation throughout 
the continent of Europe. ‘Tourists who, in every continental city of 
any size, are pointed out the opera-house as one of its chief glories, 
and who are wont to ask “ Why are we so far behindhand in this 
matter in England?” can only be told that we must perforce remain 
where we are until we realise that common action can render easy of 
attainment what must otherwise be simply impossible. That London 
wants a new opera-house, and one provided under such conditions 
that it may be the musical centre of the Empire, and full of life 
during at least three-quarters of each year, is my first proposition, 
and one that I think hardly needs proving. I do not want to quarrel 
unnecessarily with Covent Garden, which Sir Augustus Harris uses 
so energetically and so effectively during the brief traditional opera 
_ season; but it must be obvious to every-one that in certain ways it 
falls far short of the ideal. Its position, for instance, is inconvenient. 
In the eighteenth century the selection of such a site was reasonable 
enough. What we now term the West Central district of London 
{in about the centre of which the opera-house stands) was then a 
fashionable residential quarter ; but, if it were now for the first time 
a question of selecting the best position fór such a building, no one 
would so much as dream of Covent Garden; and it is doubtless a 
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matter for amazement with every foreigner who visits London, that 
our opera-house, instead of forming a conspicuous ornament in some 
open situation, near the royal palaces and parks, is hidden away in 
the corner of a vegetable market. And, though thé size of the present 
building renders it undoubtedly imposing, there are many ways in 
which it could be improved upon, both architecturally and in regard 
to its internal arrangements. 

‘But I forbear to say more in criticism, as being both unnecessary 
and ungrateful. Our shortcomings are a familiar fact ;-and we are muck 
indebted to those who, in spite of those shortcomings, have done what 
was possible towards making opera in London a success. What wilt 
be more to the purpose will be, without further preface, to state in 
` crude detail a definite scheme, leaving it to be licked into shape, but 
not, I trust, to be summarily dismissed, by those‘ who are interested 
in the subject. My principle, it will be seen, is to give substantial 
aid to private enterprise from public sources, but by no means to seb 
it aside altogether. While it is‘necessarily unable to accomplish the 
whole work alone, it is nevertheless a most valuable national: cha- 
racteristic which it would be foolish to leave out of account. Under 
favourable circumstances it may ‘be depended upon to provide all that 
is required for the -actual performances far better than any official 
management could do.‘ But other matters are as much beyond its 
reach, and even beyond its province, as would be the provision of a 
city from which to draw an audience. Thus, the provision of the 
actual building, worthy of the nation and of its. metropolis, is, in so 
far as the building itself is to be reckoned a national monument, part 
of the business of the nation. If the country as a whole, and London 
especially in particular, are to' have the honour and the advantage of 
possessing a noble opera-house, in which legitimate pride can be taken, 
it is only right that its erection and its maintenance should come out 
of public funds. .And if, on this principle, the State, for its own 
honour, provides the site and the building, and London, for.its owa 
advantage, provides’ for the up-keep and the permanent annual 
charges on the establishment, there will be a chance for private. 
enterprise, not handicapped by crushingly heavy preliminary expen- 
diture, to provide frequent performances on a grand scale, and yet at 
prices that would place them within the reach of all those who indi- . 
rectly contribute an appreciable sum towards the establishment = the 
maintenance of this national institution. 

What, more precisely, I propose is as follows : ` 

That the site, now partly vacant, opposite the Horse Guards should 
be set apart by the Government for this purpose. 

That on this site should be erected a new opera-housa, with ae 
necessary subsidiary buildings, at the public expense. 

That the building, or group of ane when completed, should 
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be leased (practically in perpetuity) at a nominal rent to the London 
County Council, or to whatever body may at the time represent the 
government of London. By the terms of the lease this body would 
bo charged with the maintenance of the building out of municipal 
funds. 

The arrangements for the use of the building to be entrusted to a 
committee, half of its members being appointed by the London County 
Council and half nominated by the Crown. The main business of 
¢his committee would be to sub-let the building, for limited periods ` 
end under stringent conditions, but at a nominal rent, to operatic 
managers, who would, within the limits imposed ‘on them by the 
terms of the lease, be free to run the concern with a view to their 
own profit. 

Such conditions would have reference to the style, number, and 
times of performances, and to various other details calculated to secure 
the building becoming and remaining the national centre of ‘musical 
art, just as the National Gallery is our art centre in another sense. 
The following conditions may be suggested as examples : 

Performances to take place not less frequently than three times a 
week from October 1 to July 1. 

The scale of prices for admission to be low, and subject to revision 
from time to time. 

To a certain number of performances students in d schools 
of music to be admitted free. 

‘Works of native composers to be from time to time-produced. 

Long “runs” to be discouraged, and a large repertory, including 
all the best works of the best composers, whether fashionable or not 
at the moment, to be insisted on, as time permits. 

There would probably be no need, for any official insistence on a 
high standard of efficiency in the personnel of thè performers, whether 
singers or instrumentalists, or on any particular scale of magnificence 
in the stage presentation of the works produced; for the scheme pre- 
supposes that the lessee of the house would be anxious to make a 
profit, and would be quite able to do so whenever (certain specially 


cheap occasions apart) he secured a full house; and this, of course, 


he could only be sure of doing by giving attention: to these points in 
his own interest., 

The first and most obvious objection to the scheme—and it is an 
objection that would render further criticism unnecessary—is that 
the idea is preposterous. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” I can imagine a suc- 
cession of candid friends saying, “ we do not do -things in that way in - 
England. No Government would listen to the suggestion; no Par- 
liament would permit a Bill with such an object to pass its second 
reading. By all means get what you propose accomplished by private 
enterprise, if you can. It is an excellent idea. Perhaps if you put 
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it into print, some mioa might be aboa by the scheme, and 


‘might carry it out for his own personal gratification, and to secure the 


renown. and the popularity that would attach to such an accomplish- 
ment, But leave the State and the municipality alone. That kind 
of arrangement might ‘suit the Continental nations, but it would not 
suit us.” 

In reply to this objection two considerations may, I think,. be 
fairly urged. One is that the plan, though novel, as I admit, on the 
first hearing, is really on all fours with much that is done already in 
this country, and that with almost unanimous approval. The State 
is fully committed to the ‘principle that it may devote important sites, 
erect handsome buildings, and grant money to maintain institutions 
that have no object but the esthetic education, or even the rational 
recreation, of the people. The British Museum, the establishments. 
at South Kensington, the National Gallery, Burlington House, the 
royal parks, and Kew Gardens, are all instances to the point. There 
is no new principle, therefore, involved in what I suggest; all that 
is necessary is that it should be more generally realised that music, 
no less than painting, is a most important factor in promoting the 
fuller development of a nation’s artistic tastes, and that the establish- 
ment of a high standard in the production of serious musical dramas ` 
is thus a matter of national concern. And then, further, I would 
point, in reply to the mafked change which slowly but surely is affect- 
ing public opinion on the whole question of the responsibilities of the 
State and of the local authorities in regard to the well-being of the 
community. While the country is, I believe, as far as ever from 
accepting any scheme of socialism that would abolish private rights _ 
and private property, ‘we are all socialists now” in the sense that 
we realise far more clearly than was realised twenty, or even ten, years 
ago what enormous benefits common action can secure at a cost 
hardly appreciable to’ each individual citizen, who is, moreover, in a 
position, if he has a mind to do it, to get back far more than his. 
contribution to the work. And Governments and Parliaments, though 
doubtless much hampered by official red tape and by barren traditions 
as to, what was done or (more especially) was not done in the past, 
are of necessity but a reflection, sooner or later, of the popular senti- 
ment. What the people really desire, their elected rulers have to 
do. And, if people generally come to realise that this scheme is 
reasonable and is consisteat with what the State does already; that. 
it could be carried into effect without any one being conscious that a. 
new burden had been imposed upon him; that its accomplishment 
would remove a national disgrace, would immensely benefit our 
national art, and would stimulate trade by giving a fresh brilliance 
as well as an extended period to the London season—to say nothing 
of the wholesome and intellectual pleasure that would thus be provided 
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for Londoners and for visitors to London, and nothing of ‘the higher. 
standard of musical.and dramatic taste that would, in consequence of 

. the establishment of a National Opera-house, prevail wherever the’ 
English language is spoken—I venture to forecast that the desire to 
see the work done would grow so rapidly and would soon become so 
strong that it would have its representatives in the Cabinet as well as 
in Parliament, and that a measure to secure its being done would 
ultimately be carried amidst general applause. Mr. Arthur Balfour 
and Mr. John Burns would both vote for the scheme—one of them, 
I know, would do so to-morrow if it were brought forward. And 
how quickly public opinion changes when a new idea is recognised as 
reasonable and just, may. be illustrated by comparing the disfavour 
with which the proposal that public bodies should in their contracts 
insist on the payment of the trade-union rate of ‘wages was received 
when first made some five or six years ago, with the universal recog- 
nition of the justice of that principle now. Of course the proposal 
affected directly the interests of the working classes, and the desire 
to secure votes disposed both political parties to accept it. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that the intelligent working man is not inter- 
ted in the provision of high-class recreation as well as in the 
of a high rate of wages. The State. already spends money ` 
is children to sing; it gives grants to royal academies 
. Yof music, so that this early training may be further 
YI the case of the select few promising pupils; and the 
vision of a National Opera-house, worthy of the most music-loving 
if nob as yet the most musical) nation in the world, would fitly crown 
the work. . Ete 
One other objection I will briefly notice, avid then conclude. It - 
may be objected that I am beginning at the wrong end; that, first of ` 
all, the Parish Council should provide, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion (or was it the sneer?) of Lord Salisbury, its circus; then the 
Municipal Council its theatre; and, only last of all, the State should 
provide its opera-house. This is a fair objection, if you insist on a 
literal interpretation of my phrase that the opera-house is the culmi- 
nating point. But, viewed in another way, such an establishment 
may be regarded as a source of artistic inspiration, as furnishing a 
high standard of excellence for the country at large to emulate ; and 
thus it legitimately comes first ; let alone, what I have already insisted 
on, that it cannot come at all, either first or last, unless public funds 

bear the initial heavy expouditer, 
I do not pretend to do more in this paper than to indicate in 
- outline a plan which I believe deserves to be taken up by those who 
have the power, if they have the desire, to see it through. I have 
no claim whatever to speak on behalf of the musical world; I am no 
more than an outsider, or at best only a disciple. But I may dis- 
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THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND THE 
RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT." 


I, 


HAVE before dealt with the old popular belief, according to 
which God created the world by distinct and separate acts, and 
at intervals of days or epochs, I have attempted to show that the 
human mind has long been: struggling against such a.conception of 
the Creation. Down to modern times the human mind, with the 
exception of a few great, solitary thinkers, has only been able to 
conceive of God as a kind of wonderful magician. It has pictured 
Him as a man of extraordinary powers, able to impose His will on 
Nature, and to command the stars, by a secret order, to hang sus- 
pended in space; able, by another sentence, to command the bare 
eart to-clothe herself suddenly with vegetation, the lifeless sea to be 
_ popu. tted immediately with fishes, and to let loose flocks of birds as 
though from an immense vessel with a false bottom ; able, finally, by 
another word of command, to cause the ‘crust of the earth to open 
with a great noise, and an appalling. swarm of animals of all kinds to 
disperse themselves over the world. 

In point of fact, any one who searches through the shelves of that 
immense museum, to which the ‘crust of our earth may be likened, 
cannot fail to observe that in the first shelf, immediately under our 
feet, relics and traces are preserved of animals somewhat different 
from those that now walk in the light of day; that in the second 
shelf other remains are to be found which are still more different, and 
soon. He finds in the first shelf, for instance, the remains of an 
animal exactly like a horse, but only as big as a donkey, possessing 
the' rudiments of two digits; in the second he-finds another with 

* three; in the third shelf he finds yet another, this time only as big 
as a sheep, having the three digits and the rudiments of a fourth. In 


* A Lecture delivered before H.M. the Queen of Italy at Rome, 1893. 
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the fourth shelf again, he finds a minute horse, hardly as big as a fox, 
‘having the four digits and the rudiments of a fifth. And then, if 
our inquirer be a logical man, he will feel obliged to admit that the 
animals of our earth were not all created at once, but rather that 
there has been an indefinite number of creations at very long intervals. 
We must probably allow for six of these even in the case of the single 
dynasty of horses. And if our friend should “continue his search in 
the museum, studying the collections of animals inhabiting the air 
and the water, he must necessarily reach the same conclusion with 
regard to thege creatures also; and when he finds that together with 
these successive creations of-animals there have been successive crea- 
tions of plants, I do not see how he can believe any longer that each 
great category of beings was created separately, at different epochs, 
by a God who made the world by pieces, as we make our machinery. 

T have tried to show that, now that the human intellect is becoming 
adult, it is beginning to be weaned, as-the child is weaned from milk, 

from that primitive conception of the Creation, precious indeed at its 
proper time, and nourishing, but ‘now no longer sufficient for man’s 
needs. 

The discovery of universal daoi taught man in what way 
God really controls the stars in space, ‘and showed him how stupend- 
ous is the divine method of working, how infinitely far removed from 
all human methods, how mathematical in its mode of expression, 
inaccessible and incomprehensible in its essence. Ingenuous faith, in 
need of milk, said at first: Command; Science has now taught it to 
say: Order, law. ` This revelation, by demonstrating that everything 
in the universe is bound together by a single law, so that there is 
some connecting link even between the grain of pollen on-the wing. 
of a butterfly and the remotest star in the deepest abyss of } -aven,. 
becomes like a powerful lens which magnifies the vision of God in 
- the eyes of more cultivated believers. A yast scientific work as yet 
incomplete, has brought ‘us, so to speak, to the. dawn of a vision of 
God which is immeasurably grander still. I have spoken before of 
this scientific work, begun in France by Lamarck, in 1809, with the 
object of proving that all classes, families, and species of living, 
. beings, are descended, by means of generation, from a few or perhaps 
even from a single primitive cell, just as the branches of an immense 
tree spring from a single seed. I have spoken of Charles Darwin 
who, fifty years after Lamarck, observing that individuals of the same 
species are never absolutely identical, drew the following deductions: 
‘that those individuals of each species best adaptéd to resist the 
causes of destruction, must bé able most easily: to preserve and re- 
produce themselves; that these differences must be transmitted to 
their progeny, and that new modifications being added at this second 
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stage to the previous ones, and continuing thus through every genera- 
. tion, a new species must gradually, develop from the primitive one. 

A great clamour of admiration and vituperation immediately 
arose. round Darwin. Knights and heralds of his ideas published 
them to the four winds, and defended them against enemies who 
confronted them, armed partly with mediæval halberds and spears, 
and rusty helmets taken down from among the dust of museums, but 
partly also with sound modern armour and with intrepid calmness. 
The name of Darwin was lauded to the skies, but the dust raised by 
the combatants darkened the air, and people understand little of what 
happens on battlefields. Many worthy people fancied that the great 
idea of a continuous progress throughout the universe, from the 
vacuous formlessness of nebul to the ordered magnificence of stellar 
systems, to life and consciousness, had originated in the mind of 
Darwin ; whereas in reality Darwin only conceived a method of 
explaining the supposed transformations of certain organisms, placed 
on a rolling globe of obscure matter, lost in the Infinite. The theory 
of evolution has been confused with Darwinism ; and‘ as if that were 
not enough, people write and shriek, some with joy. and others with 
horror, that a formidable army of giants is moving against God, with ’ 
the name of Darwin on their banners, 

In point of fact these rebels against God are, not giants, nor can 
the name-of Darwin, who besides was always very reverent towards 
Ged, be of much use to them. Darwin’s hypothesis, which at first 
seemed like a great beacon in the darkness, has become gradually 
fainter till only the light of a torch is left, good for something cer- 
tainly, but not for much. Scientific men confess that’ with no light 
but this torch of Darwin’s, it is not at all easy to see, for instance, . 
‘how a species of crocodile can have become a species of bird. In 
order to get out of this darkness, other torches were lighted, other 
hypotheses put forward; but just as round a fire at night, the circle 
of darkness seems to grow ever vaster as the fire burns brighter, 
so all this light of observation, analysis, and imagination, has only 
increased the difficulty, in the mind of students, of penetrating the 
mystery of the elaboration and transformation of organisms. So far 
progress has reached the following points. There is now an almost 
universal consensus of opinion among scientific men in admitting the 
natural descent of all living species from one or a few primitive forms, 
and the shadow of a Cause operating in all things is becoming ‘ever more 
apparent. It is this Cause, inaccessible to the human senses and 
. Superior to the intellect, which even before the appearance of life 
determines the mysterious, regular movements of crystallization, 
originates the earliest sexless organisms, generates the sexes and 
draws increasing distinctions between them. It initiates those 
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inexplicable differences between individuals of the same species on 
which Darwin’s theory is based, and beautifully reproduces the sym- 
metry of the crystal in the organs of plants and in the bodies of 
animals. It operates not merély by means of strife and war, as 
Darwin saw it, but also by means of great alliances between different 
forms of life, and great associations of beings ‘similar to one another, 
almost, as it were, inspired to one holy aim, fraternity. 

Meditation on this powerful and inaccessible Cause leads-the mind ` 
up to the religious perception of a’ Being immensely superior to itself: 
This, in Italy especially, has not been sufficiently understood by many 
religious people, who, though rich in theological and philosophical 
learning, persist in seeing nothing but enemies of God and the Spirit 
in the evolutionary camp. It is natural and it is even well that there 
should be this obstinate opposition to a radical change of old ideas ‘of 
such importance; it is well that in the development of ideas also, 
there should exist the action of a conservative force at war with the 
progressive force. The same thing occurs in the development of 
organisms, where the conservative force tends to preserve the form of 
the parent in the child, while the progressive force tends to produce. ' 
new forms; but this does not do away with the fact that these 
religious opponents are committing both an error and an injustice. 

Several of the eminent followers.of the new learning are of opinion 
that it leaves all religious questions intact. Even Quatrefages, who 
is perhaps the greatest-scientific enemy of the theory of evolution, 
has honestly confessed the same thing. Other thinkers have even 
gone farther than this. Including the whole past of the universe 
‘in their thought, they agree with Haeckel, the most eager and powerful 
among the champions of scientific materialism, in believing that owe 
law of progress governs the world, that life ascends from the imperfect 
to the perfect, they find in the hypothesis of evolution a splendid 
confirmation of fundamental religious beliefs. They glorify the con- 
tinuous action of an omnipotent Mind, immanent in all things, 
transforming and ordering them unceasingly, in accordance with a 
marvellous design of simultaneous harmony in space, and of melody 
and successive progress in time. To me the beauty of this perpetual 
ascent of Creation towards a supreme, ideal perfection, which it is 
possible ever more closely to approach, but impossible ever to 
attain, seems sublime. I have asserted my right as an artist to fight | 
for this beauty, and have declared what seems to me to be the function 
of spiritualist poets amid the conflict of old and new opinions. 
Gaudry, a member of the Institute of France, and Professor of 
Paleontology, wrote that not only worshippers of science, but‘artists , 
. and philosophers also, might find sublime enjoyment in a palæonto- 
logical museum, where the fossils were arranged according to trans- 
formist doctrines. He would fain see rising in the midst of such 
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a museum, the statue of a poet without name, an ideal figure meditat- 
ing on the splendours of Creation and on its future progress. This | 
will be the attitude of the poet of to-morrow, when the day of victory 
has come, but even now, in the day of battle, a place of honour 
awaits hiin; Before ‘taking my post in the ranks, I, a Catholic 
Christian, desire to state clearly, with valid documents in my hand, 
and in the face of a thousand prejudices both of believers and 
unbelievers, that my faith allows me full liberty to hold that the con- 
ception of evolution does not contradict the conception of creation, 
that it only represents the modus operandi of the creative Intelli- 
gence. Very many convinced Christians of all Churches hold this 
opinion, and are fervent evolutionists. Only six months ago, in’ 
September 1892, an illustrious English man of science, Professor St. 


‘George Mivart, wrote in a New York Review: 


“A certain number of young men have assigned evolution as the reason. © 
why they gave up their belief in Christianity, while it is notorious that 
the opponents of that religion have loudly proclaimed the incompatibility 


of evolution therewith... .. But I myself unequivocally defended the 
. doctrine of evolution, yet . the late Pontiff Pius IX. favoured me 
with public and unequivocal marks of his paternal approbation. .... Tt 


would be strange if evolution were condemned by authority, when the 
first Englishman to uphold it as applied to evolution of Christian dogma 
was our “universally revered Cardinal Newman.” 


In a work on the evolution.of organic species, Father Je Roy, a 
French Dominican, prophesies for the transformist idea the same 
fate as befell the idea of Galileo, which before it triumphed was the 
horror of believers. A German religious review, ‘Dic Katholische. 
Bewegung, which is no less orthodox or less jealous than any Italian 
religious paper, was pleased a short time ago to refer to this saying 
of Lubbock’s: “A doctrine which teaches humility towards the past, 
faith in the present, and hope in the future, cannot be irreconcilable 
with religious truth.” I have adduced other testimonies of the same. 
nature from cated ecclesiastical writers. These might well have 
been sufficient. But I deemed it interesting to descend, following 


_ the lantern light of other seekers, from modern to ancient theology, 


exploring the most obscure depths of the more famous Christian 
philosophers, with the object of finding in them hidden analogies 
with the hypothesis of evolution. And I have been forced above all 
to admire the freedom, the power, the daring of, those great men in 
their interpretation of the Mosaic record, in Which they sought to 
find a meaning corresponding with their conception of God, breaking ~ 


-the séals of that literal interpretation which might satisfy the multi- 


tude, but could not satisfy their elevated genius, St. Augustine 
imagined primary matter to be capable, by means of properties com- 
municated to it by the Creator, of producing by degrees all organisms, 
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each at its proper time, the actual world thus existing in potentiality 
within matter. 

It is absurd to suppose that St. Augustine had the theory of evo- ` 


lution in his mind; and yet, if we follow his interpretation of the 


Mosaic record, it becomes very easy to admit that our planetary . 
system was produced by the rotation of a nebula, just as another may — 
now be in process of production by the gigantic nebula of Orion; it , 


- becomes very easy to admit that living species were produced natur- 


ally by generation, just as every one of us was produced, although we 
do not think ourselves to be transgressing the limits of truth when 
we confess that we were created and put into the world by God. 

The interpretation of St. Augustine may be and indeed was con- 
tested by theologians, but this is of little consequence; I do not wish , 
to make use of it to found a dogma, but to defend a liberty. Pro- 
ceeding yet further, I have ventured to maintain that the theory of 
evolution corresponds to Nature itself and to the tendency of 


- Christianity. If the writer of Genesis had in-substance a vision of 


the gradual ascent of the Creation from its first origin, from the 
imperfect towards the perfect, St. Paul saw the vision °of its future 


. ascent. St. Paul, who discerned in the far future the transforma- 


tion of man, who likens our present animal body to a seed which 
shall generate a spiritual body, also saw the transformation of the 
lower creation, rising upwards after its leader, issuing from the 
bondage of corruption, and attaining to liberty and glory. He had 
another vision still more sublime : he discerned an ‘eternal ascent for 
us, de claritate in claritatem, from glory to glory, following a line 
of continuous progress from the imperfect to the perfect, written in 
the ages which lie behind us. Many commentators, I know, have 
explained that marvellous passage in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians differently, but for my part I like to understand it as it was,- 
understood by the Mystic of the “ Imitation,” when, speaking of the 

spirits of the just who have risen to a higher life, he says: de claritate 

in claritatem abyssi Deitatis transformati; transformed from glory to 

glory in the abyss of the Godhead. 

During my journey along the road which led me to bring to light’ 
the profound harmony between the evolutionist hypothesis and Chris-, 
tian beliefs, I several times caught sight before me of that difficult 
and dangerous part of the road of which Tam now going to speak. 
Even then I pointed it out to those -who followed me, and showed 
them how it might be safely got over., ‘The passage is defended by 


'- a multitude of enemies of evolution, armed with every kind of weapon, 


not excepting outrage and contempt, and is blocked by another multi- 
tude of kind and sensible persons, who shudder at the very sight of 


~ what others will dare and do, This difficult step strikes horror into 


many who would gladly follow me so far, but no further. I suppose 
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all those who are unmoved by theological or anti-theological passions, 
would willingly become evolutionists with me, if they had not to cross 
it. I speak, of course, of the application of the transformist hypo- 
thesis to the origin of the human species, and the step is the 
admission of the validity of the universal law as applied to man, 
which involves the origin of the human species from an inferior 
species. Now man is the central point of evolution. If we admit 
that all inferior speciés derive their origin from an evolutionary 
process, but that man was directly created by, God, who 
moulded a statue out of clay and breathed life into it, then it 
is not worth while engaging in conflict for the sake of a theory struck 
at the very heart. Why should we pronounce in favour of one part 


‘only of that theory? It is like saying to an accused man: I will be 


` lenient to you.; I will acquit you of a thousand accusations, and. only 


condemn you to death for one. And if we believe that God chose to 
make Adam by this method of moulding him out of clay, there is 
not the smallest reason for supposing that the lower animals had the 
privilege of being composed, as the evolutionists say, of elaborated 
matter marvellously refined in the furnace of life. -There is no reason 
for believing that God required so many millions of centuries, so much 
wise complexity of vital and physical actions and reactions, such co- 
operation of heaven and earth, to produce out of the clay a horse or 
any other animal, using methods of working so remote from ours, so 
far transcending our intelligence, and even our imagination, if we are 
to believe that His work in the production of man was like the hasty 
touches of the sculptor as he moulds his idea out of the clay. It 
is comparatively easy to obtain the acceptance of the principle of 
evolution as far as regards the origin of the stellar and planetary 
systems, and also as regards the organic forms inferior to man. It 
is easy to obtain the acceptance of the principle of evolution after the 
appearance of man, when we have passed from the physical to the 
moral order; when it serves to explain the formation of social 
organisms, their development, decay, and transformation; when it 
elucidates the progressive ascendency of intellect in -social life, the 
progressive concord of human consciences in a single moral ideal. 
But if the government of the universe in a past which is out of sight, 
and in a future of which the end is not yet visible, is to be assigned 
to this supposed law of evolution, and its solidity is to be denied just 
in the centre, it is folly to trust it with such a burden ; it will assuredly 
fall to ruin. Therefore to me, who have hitherto spoken of the great 
hypothesis with such a high conception of its value, of its moral and 
intellectual beauty, and the light which it can throw on religious 
faith, it has now become an unavoidable necessity to test the'resisting 
power of the most important and most disputed part of it, -to see 
what scientific support it has, and whether one may put his foot on 
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it, carrying his Christian faith with him; or whether the burden be 
too heavy and he has to lay it down first. It will afterwards be my 
duty ‘also to speak as an artist, to consider whether: this presumed 
descent of man from the brutes really makes an ugly blemish in the 
plan of the universe, or whether the blemish be not only in the eyes 
or glasses of those who hate it. I know that to many my audacity 
will seem excessive. Many religious persons, although secretly well 
disposed towards the doctrines which I am defending, will blame me, 
` in their prudent piety, for touching on questions of such a nature that 
they may explode in my hands, wounding both him who speaks and 
‘those who listen. But I would respectfully ask them if they have 
considered well in what manner-and in what times we are living, and 
whether those who oppose spiritualist doctrines show the same scruples, 
I would ask them if there are not professorial chairs in Italy where 
it is being taught that the theory of evolution has overthrown God ; 
if they are sure that similar ideas may not, at some future time, be 
set forth in this very place; if it is not true even now that many 
small, middle-class philosophers, as I know from personal experience, 
go about preaching to the people that man is descended from the 
monkeys, and that therefore the Christian religion is false. 

I would beg of them, in the:face of enemies like these, some of 
whom are powerful, though some are only irritating, not ‘to exhort 
me to be in fear of my own people, my- companions in faith. 


Il. 


Let us first of all acknowledge that science does not yet possess a 
` single reliable document directly proving the origin of man from an 
inferior species. The illustrious scientist Virchow, the first advocate 
of the so-called “ Pythecoid Theory,” or descent of the human species 
from a simian species, said a few months ago, at a scientific congress 
at Moscow: “ As to the question of man, we are defeated along the 
whole line.” 

Direct ancestors of some still E species of animals tava been. 
found in the sepulchres of the period which preceded ‘the appearance 
of the human species ; but direct ancestors of our own species have 
never been found. Human remains of great antiquity have been 
brought to light from: the depths of caves; the capacity of the 


. cranium, the length of the legs have been measured, and at first some. 


people thought that these Cave ancestors of ours were more like apes 
than-men; but now those very: naturalists who base their scientific 
materialism on the parentage between man and the brute, and who 


try hardest to collect proofs of it, have frankly confessed that they. 


cannot extract any testimony in favour of such a parentage from these 
Temains, to which, nevertheless, they attribute an antiquity of some- 
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times hundreds of centuries. They have given up the idea that the 
gorilla or the orang-outang, or any other quadrumane of existing 
species can have been our relative in the direct line; they have made 
collateral relations of them, and have traced their race and ours back 
to one remote stock, to an extinct species of which no trace or memory ' 
is left. Some think that.from these common ancestors the apes were 
derived by a process of deterioration, and we ourselves by a process 
of ascent, just as from certain ancient Saurians serpents descended, 
and we ascended. ‘Those strata of the earth which may contain 
traces and memorials of such a species, or of any animal intermediary - 

_ between the quadrumana and man, have up till now been explored to 
such & small extent that.they may almost be said to be intact. To 
assert that they do not contain the fossils of a given animal species, 
is like asserting that a given word is not to be found in an enormous 
book, of which one page only has been glanced at. I think that in 
any case the importance of the hiatus has been exaggerated. The- 
many other links which are wanting in the series of animal species, ® 
even among the quadrumana, such as that between the gorilla and the - 
orang-outang, have not prevented the immense majority of naturalists 
from accepting the theory of evolution, all the more so because it has 
never been proved that the process of transformation has always been 
equally slow and gradual. Some think that when the force. preserva- 
tive of old forms is stronger than the progressive force, the latter 
accumulates by degrees till it gains the predominance, and that then 
there is a sudden movement onwards, a remarkable and abrupt 
transformation. Besides, those who now cry to us in accents of 
defiance, “Up and find us this link between the brute and man,” 
will say, if we find it to-morrow, ‘And what of that? You have 
proved thatinstead of a million, let us say, of animal species inferior to 
man, there is a million and one. If this newly-found species resembles 
the human species more closely than the former ones, that only proves 
what we already know, that the Creator had in, His mind a scale of 
animal organisms founded on a single basis; in accordance with a 
harmonious and well-proportioned design. But it does not in 
the least prove that He did not construct each step separately, and 
put each in its place, piece by piece, in its complete form. You 
‘cannot prove that the horse is the son of the Hipparion, nor that your 
Pithecanthropos is the father of man. Agassiz, who would never listen 
to the idea of evolution, would have called it a prophetic type and 
nothing else.” Thus would speak the opponents of evolution. On 
the other hand I should like to address the -following discourse to ` 

«those who are so unconcerned about this precious missing link. Let 
us imagine an age in the far future, when every race of men has 
reached the highest stage of civilisation, and every corner of the 
earth has been long since explored and cultivated by mankind. Let., 
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us suppose, at the same time, that evolution has never been heard of, 
and that Lamarck and Darwin are still in mente Dei. I can fancy 
that by such a time all those mammiferous animals which are injurious 
or useless to man, might have disappeared, according to a law of. 
Nature which is even now in operation. I can picture the aforesaid 
great men arising, and their audacious genius creating for the first 
time the theory of Descent,‘at a time when no animal more closely _ 
resembling us than our domestic animals, remains upon the earth. 

Allow me also to suppose that neither descriptions nor drawings exist ` 
to transmit to that age the memory of extinct species. I can see 
fierce theological and scientific opposition arising against these men; I 
can hear the derision with which their strange theory is received, and 
the questions that come from every side as to where these intermediate 
species, these links between the dog, the bull, or the horse, and man, 
are to be found. Ican then imagine that some African belonging 
to these civilised times might find among the most ancient traditions 
*of his continent one relating that once upon a time strange animals 
lived there among the forests, animals very like men, who, according 
‘to the savage tribés, were really men, but did not dare to speak for 
fear of being made to work. He might find another tradition current 
among the natives of Cape Palmas, who say that these forest men 
once belonged to their own tribe, but were turned out on account of ` 
their vices, and that persistence ‘in their perverse habits has made 
them grow like beasts in appearance. I can fancy, i in consequence of 
this, researches being made in the earth, and various skeletons being 
found which are at once decided not to be human remains, because 
the cavity of the skull is too small, the arms too long, and the legs 
too short, besides other specific differences. At the same time it is 
acknowledged that these skeletons resemble the human species most 
extraordinarily in general structure, both because they have not all, 
and because some of them have ‘the same number of vertebrae and 


teeth, besides real hands and feet of their own, in which the bones of ' 


the tarsus are like mah’s in number, form and distribution. It is 
assumed that the link has been found between quadrupeds and bipeds, 
and it is surmised that some of these beings may even have been 
able to walk, bent indeed, but still able to move about on their hind 
legs only. I ask if the apostles of evolution would not then register 
a triumph somewhat similar to that of an astronomer who has 
pointed out where a planet is to be found, as yet never seen either 
by himself or others; I ask whether much importance would be 
attached any longer to the intervals still remaining unfilled, between 
these unknowh animals and man. We who are the contemporaries* 
of the. great anthropoid apes, we who hunt them, who: study 
them in zoological gardens and museums, have been able to’ note 
many other anatomical ‘resemblances between their bodies -and ours, 
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besides those of the mere skeleton, and not a few maladies 
which they have in common with us, as also the taste for liquor and 
tobacco. We know, too, that their young, differing in this from those 
of any inferior species, are born like our own, children, completely 
incapable of sustaining themselves alone. 

They say that there are moments in the earliest phases of the life 
of the human organism, when it assumes"characteristics of anterior 
species, which afterwards disappeat. And anatomy has already re-- 
vealed the fact that vestiges of organs possessed by inferior species 
exist in us, which in them are active, but in us are useless, if not 
harmful. This idea has now been applied to a little gland hidden 
within our brain, which no anatomist could account for, and so it 
occurred to- one philosopher to lodge the soul in it. Now I read 
that the pineal gland has been discovered to be the useless remains 
of a third eye, which did good service to the remote invertebrate 
progenitors of humanity. 

. I do not know, however, whether sababa has really the right. 
to see in the early phases of human life an historical summary of all 
the transformations through which it has’ been possible from a fish 
to produce a man. I do not ‘know whether anatomy can say with 
certainty that this gland, this vermicular appendix of the intestines, 
this fourth lobe of the right lung, are no longer of any use, are 
sometimes even hurtful, are only reminiscences of the obscure past of 
the organism. 

All this has been affirmed, but it is difficult even for a layman 
to admit that the absolute uselessness of a single living cellule can 
be demonstrated. The truth is that there is no need it should be. 
The general structure of the human body, the quality and formation, 
of its vital functions, its chemical composition, so eloquently 
demonstrate its substantial and fundamental identity with the bodies 
of inferior animals, so evidently prove that it belongs to the same 
family as certain other species, that all that remains to be proved is 
whether the members of one family aro related to one another 
or not. ‘ 

If life were now to become extinct on our planet, and if intelligent 
beings were to come from some other star to study the relics of the 
inferior animals and of mankind, they would have no hesitation in 
pronouncing that both had had a common origin and had been con- 
structed in the same manner. ; 

Now that the interval between man and the brute has been passed 
over, partly by reasoning and partly by springing across it, here we find 
another empty gap, immensely wider and deeper than the first, so. 
wide and deep, indeed, that even Wallace, one of the two founders 
of the hypothesis named only after Darwin, refused to cross it along 
with his colleague. 
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If the interval between the human body and the body of a gorilla 
does not seem very great, the interval between the human soul and 
the soul of the brute seems enormous. l 

Darwin crossed it, and several others crossed ` it after him, main- 
taining that the human soul, like the body, does not originate from 
a special act of creation, but has been naturally developed from the 
soul of the-brute. Not every one, however, has crossed the chasm. at, 
the same place, and so, though we may expect to find bridges thrown 
across at different points where it can be passed over, we shall find 
very abysses separating them, Many have followed Professor Haeckel 
in taking the shortest and most direct route to reach the conclu- 
Sion that there is no difference of origin between man and the brute 
even with regard to the soul; they say that pure soul is found neither 
in beast nor man, and that sensation, sentiment, intelligence, reason, 
will, and conscience, are movements of matter and nothing more. 
This idea has, very reasonably, inspired religious persons with great 
repugnance, but it has also given rise to great alarm, which reminds 
me of the Piedmontese proverb: “ La paura a Pè faita d’nen:” “ Fear 
is made of nothing.” And it is indeed the case that these gentlemen, 
finding that they could not understand the dogma of the immortal 
spirit, invented another dogma, that of thinking matter, which is. 
even harder to understand. They have removed a great æ from the 
problem of the Universe, and replaced it by an enormous y. This 
may have been an aniusement for them, it may even have been in a 
certain sense useful, since every error has its providential use, in this 
case that of having served and of serving to stimulate useful studies in 
the more recondite workings of the living organism ; but for all that. 
the y has now become science. 

_ Others have taken another road. Romanes, the man who aid his 

utmost to demonstrate the evolution of the intelligence, and the 

origin of the human soul from the’ brutes, has displayed a justet and’ 
more accurate conception of science. Assuming the existence of a. 

general law of evolution, Romanes maintained that it, could not be. 

broken at one place only in order to assign a special origin to the 

human soul. He observed the existence, during a short ‘period, of a 

resemblance between the intelligence of the new-born babe, as revealed. 

in its mode of expression, and that of certain of the animals most 

favoured by Nature. This seemed to him to indicate an historical. 
record of the past in the intellectual order, similar to that revealed in 

the successive forms taken by the embryo in the physical order. He 

saw, besides this, an ascent, a continuous intellectual evolution of the 

human race from pre-historic times until now, and as he had» 
previously remarked an ascent, a continuous intellectual evolution 

from the lowér animals to the higher, he deemed it probable that 
both formed part of a single movement nowhere interrupted. 
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He noticed about twenty different emotions common to the beasts 
and man, such as fear, surprise, affection, irritability, jealousy, anger, 
joy, emulation, pride, sadness, hatred, shame ; he noticed the presence 
‘of instinct in us also. Speaking of the higher faculties, such as 
conscience and the capacity of forming an idea, he remarked, with 
much prudence and discretion at any rate, that as they spring from 
the basis of other faculties, which we also possess in common with the 
brutes, they suggest the idea of an evolutionary process. Therefore, 
seeking to demonstrate the gradual and successive formation of these 
faculties by study of the development of the infant, he has deduced by 
analogy a similarly gradual transition upwards, from the mind of the 
brute to our mind, recognising at the same time that during this 
transition some new ingredient may have been cast into the crucible. 

He has paid great attention to those forms of speech which we possess 
in common with the brutes, and also to the origins of human speech. 
It is as impossible for me here to sum up all his laborious and subtle 
researches, as it was impossible for him to extract from them anything 
more than mere probability and likelihood. 

Certainly any one who inquires into the past of human language 
can easily see that the thousand and more languages: now existing 
aut like leaves and branches from a scanty number of stems, which, 
n be traced to a still more limited number of stocks; but to 
the subterranean roots also, to find the germs which gave- 
those primitive conceptions, which in their turn originated 
words—this is a task impossible to any one. And yet, if all 
languages have been naturally developed from these first 
ions and first words, Romanes thinks it probable that they too 
aturally developed from a previous state, when the animal, at 
oint of becoming man, had as yet neither speech nor conceptions. 
anes, however, has studied the quality of thought which may be 
rracted from the few primitive fossil words excavated by- science. 
finds in them thought of an inferior quality, reflecting the 
external, physical world only. Just as to the mind of the poet a 
petrified shell suggests visions of a time when man as yet was not, 
so to the mind of the thinker the petrified word suggests visions of’ 
men in whom the higher faculties of thought were still undeveloped. 
This convinces him more and more of the probability, that as the 
child rises by degrees from a low intellectual condition to the’ first 
instinctive and imitative articulations, then to conceptions, to true 
and individual speech, so it has been with the. whole race. There are, 
according to him, even better reasons for admitting the evolution of 
.the intelligence than that of the organism; and although we are only 
treating of probabilities, if would be unwise to withhold assent to a 
probability so strong. iğ 

This science may err, but its speech is calm and truly scientific. ` 
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When, on the other hand, the evolutionists of the school of Haeckel 

` work at the foundation of the new theory, one really hardly knows 
whether they are preparing the foundations of a scientific edifice, or , `° 
digging entrenchments against a faith, whether they are engaged in 
a work of peace or war. As they narrate the history of the universe, 
one cannot but feel that they are thinking with hatred of the sacred — 
record, and their words often ring like am accusation. One would 
imagine that instead of being seated in the chair of science, they 
were occupying the school of the, Public Prosecutor before the 

. assizes, bringing an action ‘against the Creator. 

They speak with a certain contempt of mere scientific observation. 
With a good pair of eyes, and a microscope, they say, the first passer- — 
by may become famous, What is really necessary is to be a philo- 
sopher, what is- really necessary is to be persuaded that the world 
requires no government whatever, and that the presence of God in it 
‘is intolerable. 

They thereforé demand the death of the accused, or else that He . 
be banished to the domain of weak minds and sentimental hearts, and 
forbidden to act in any way, or even to show, Himself beyond that 
region. They reject all testimony in His favour -as -having been 
falsified by fraud, imbecility, or poetry. They inveigh agai 
counsel for the defence, and insult all the Christian Ch 
lying. 

Since these hures can no longer sed if you take fr 
them the conception of the immortal spirit, their adversaries, 
out the course of the action, produce documents to prove t 

` of man from the brutes, in order to conclude that it is no use 
about the spirituality and immortality of the human soul, a 
indeed it is no use talking about any specific human soul at a 
the jury admit this, they cannot refuse to condemn a Being in W 
name the human race has been deceived for thirty or forty centu 

On the othér hand, that science which is inspired by class 
English equity, does not seek to judge whether or not the human sou 
differs in many points of. nature from the soul of the beasts, whether 
or not it has the privilege of immortality. “A Gospel may affirm 
it,” Romanes confesses, “ we cannot deny it.” As soon as it reaches | 
the door of the Church, this science stops in silence. ‘Let us now 
take our leave of it, and enter the Church. Let us See what manner of 
place’ can be found for the evolutionist hypothesis of the origin of the . 
human species, among the very different doctrines which ‘have been 
admitted after long waiting on the threshold, doctrines such as the 
existence of the Antipodes, the doctrines of Copernicus and Galileo 
about the’ solar system, and the doctrine of the sa of man, 
which i is-gaining admittance now. 
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II. 


. The place of the evolutionist hypothesis in the Church can cer- 
tainly not be in the pulpit, nor in the comfortable seats assigned to 
acknowledged truths, i 

The Church has no reason whatever for adhering to any scientific 
hypothesis. I myself, who declare myself an adherent of this one, 
should probably use more guarded language if I held office or dignity 
in the Church. It is the duty of science to prove her own hypotheses. 
‘Therefore I have never thought, nor do I think now, that the Church 
ought to pronounce in its favour, But there are some hypotheses 
which the Church cannot eyen allow to be discussed within her bosom. 
Let us see whether the transformist hypothesis of the origin of man _ 

be one of these. To do this it is necessary to.cvonsider separately 
the part which concerns the human body and that which concerns 
the human soul. 

There is no doubt that, as far as the body is concerned, the Chris- 
tian conscience is at liberty to hold that, instead’ of having been 
directly created in its.present form, out of a handful of clay, it has 
risen up to it from a lower form of life. This liberty may be proved 
acts, as motion is proved by walking. Professor St. George 
who received tokens of favour for his work from the Supreme 
ius IX, admits the evolution of the human body. The 
n Grossman, in a work to which the theological faculty of 
versity of Munich awarded a prize, acknowledges that it is 
eresy. The Jesuit father, Bellinek, has written that Catholics- 
reely discuss the question whether, or not the human body has 
Frgone modifications. Suarez, another Jesuit of less recent date, 
otes famous ecclesiastical writers, St. John Chrysostom among 
thers, who considered it possible that an inferior species of man, 
devoid of rational soul, may have preceded the present species. 

The Bible was no source of perplexity either to these writers or to 
the saint. The Bible does not reveal to us God’s method, when from 
the soil of the earth He formed the lower animals and man, It says 
“ formavit,” He formed. I compare this'word also to a germ. Just 
as the most gigantic tree is all virtually contained in the seed, and 
preserves its own special nature from the obscure, minute beginning, 
till it reaches the glory of .an exuberant life, which expands into 
manifold forms, boughs and branches, and the more delicate organisms 
of leaves and flowers; so all modern science was virtually contained 
in that word “ formavit,” when it was first sown, when as yet men 
could only discern in it a very lowly and simple meaning. And this 
“word has preserved its essence of truth through all the progress of 
the human intellect, while that lowly, simple meaning has been grow- 
. ing and developing in the minds of men, striking roots, throwing up 
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a stem, descending to ever greater depths in the conception of the 
formative Cause, rising to ever greater heights in the conception of 
the methods adopted by that Cause, and to ever clearer demonstration 
of the most complicated paths by which Life has risen from the simple 
to the complex, from the dust to man. 

The Bible says: ‘‘ God created ;” Science says: “ In this manner.” 
The Biblical record of the Creation has been called by a great evolu- 
tionist, ‘‘ the theory of the Creator-carpenter.”- Wrongly so, because 
in that record God is not represented as working mechanically, 
like & carpenter: the operating force is always the Word. As in 
Genesis, so in the Psalms and in the Gospels, it is always the Word 
which is glorified as the supreme operator in all things. ‘‘ Amen,” 
says a sacred book, “ principium creature Dei.” Amen, so be it; 
not the conclusion, but the beginning; not the articulate Word, the 
sonorous command, but order, law. And science, in her continuous 
work, in heaven and earth, in every mechanical movement of atoms, 
in every phenomenon of vital forces, in the study of the past, in the 
provisions of the future, meets this operating Word, this law ; indeed 
she meets only law, and if law were not, Science herself would not 
be Science. 

The human body is, therefore, according to the Bible 
product of a law. How this law works the Holy Scriptures 
tell us. The deep and dark enigma is placed before us wit 
gesture. . 

When, therefore, we inquire how the human body was for 
find that it was probably not formed withont law, or with 
regular action of forces directed and ordered to this end, we a 

. tainly upon the right road. Let us go onwards. We find the 
there are forces at work within species after species; from the v 
lowest form -of animal life, a mere cell, a mere stomach. They begi 
by preparing it a head, a.place of honour for one who shall come, 
who shall receive power and glory, and reign over the earth, They 
make ready for him the instruments of his dominion, first forming the 
nervous fibre, then the different lines of nerves; gathering them into 
groups, concentrating them in the head, until here we have the 
framework of the throne of the future prince; here, small, and 

’ humble, and weak, is the first brain. This brain goes on growing 

continually, and as Darwin has observed, continual mysterious modi- 
fications corresponding to its phases of development, are noticeable in 
the shape of the other members. 

It goes on growing until it reaches a point of development at which 
there is a corresponding modification in the organs of the voice, 
Then comes the unloosening of the first concept, and its transmission 
by the first word; no, the second word, the answer which has cost 
infinite ages, efforts, pain, and lives to produce; the answer, I say, 
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to the first word, to the order of God. By the same continuous 
marvellous working these same forces prepare within the primitive 
cellule a vaguely diffased sensibility to the rays of light, This -they . 
concentrate into a special nerve, thus initiating a dim kind of sight, 
constituting a sort. of camera obscura, a lens, a complex instrument 
which absorbs the light of the sun and the colour of things, which 
reflects the light of life and the colour of the passions, in which at 
last conscience will appear, and which from that moment will acquire 


_ its special power of speech, will be uplifted to heaven to give its- 


own answer, and will be the human eye. We see the same forces at 
work in the gradual preparation of another organ, making it first 
movable at will, then accustoming it to an unconscious regular motion, 
then forming its powerful vital centre, which in the brute already 
begins to measure the depths of passion, to tremble with terror, joy, 
and anger. And then, when the brain has been made ready to con- 
ceive the existence of its own personality and the external world, and 
to deduce from natural phenomena the idea of a superior Force, it* 
also will be ready to pronounce its first impetuous word, its 


_ instinctive answer, its first throb of religious feeling. 


We can trace throughout the ages the preparation of those organs 


` most. appropriate to our own species. We see animals which. are 


already superior to the others by the constitution of their brain, the 
mobile vivacity of their passions, the position of their eyes placed in 
the front of their head, forced by the necessity of procuring food and 
the fear of ferocious enemies, to lead an arboreal life, which, by 
obliging them to climb and hang suspended from the branches, pre- 
pares them for the erect position, and especially for a new and more 
complicated use of the extremities. The habit of maintaining an - 
erect position, besides developing the muscles of the chest in a 
manner useful for vociferation, modifies the lower extremities and 
makes them firmer; while the upper ones, which the animal makes 
use of to grasp the branches, and to gather and handle fruit, acquire 
increasing mobility and dexterity... Thus they are gradually fitted for 
becoming that exquisite instrument of the intelligence, the human 


‘hand, which in its turn will admirably contribute its word and 


answer, by writing: “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” This is the hidden meaning which we find in the word 
“ formavit.” ‘Others may find different meanings, or may prefer. the 
old one; the Christian conscience is free. Yet I believe that when 
the modern interpretation has become universally accepted it will be 
seen to be a proof that the fruit of true science is not to destroy but 
to enlarge the idea of God; it will be seén that it purifies it more 
and more from the mere rriaterial resemblance to man, from the com- 
parison of the divine methods of working with human methods, and 
that it consequently makes the human spirit more religious. For if 
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. God does indeed appear to our minds Suie than He'used to be, it 
cannot be that He has grown, but rather that we are drawing nearer 
to Him. This stupendous result therefore follows—that the more we 
acknowledge ourselves distant from and unlike God in the lower part 
of our nature, the more we resemble Him and the nearer we draw to 


Him in the higher part, which, by increasing absorption of His light. 


and heat, attains to. ever more vigorous and rapid development: 

The human soul! In the face of those who assert that man in his 
entirety, in soul as in body, is a product of evolution, the Christian 
conscience of all ‘Churches arises and says: “A acknowledge that 
there is no difference of nature between the body of man and the 
body of the brute; I can believe that the former is. descended . by 

: generation from the latter ; but I do see a difference of nature between 
the soul of the brute and the soul of man, inasmuch as the latter only 
is capable of forming true and individual concepts, is possessed of 
true and individual consciousness; I must believe that a divine Word 
intervened to produce the latter, and that it, and it only, is personally 
immortal.” 


After a declaration anehi as this has-been made, the Christian con-" 


science is ‘at liberty to accept any theory of the origin of the soul 
which is not irreconcilable with it; . ` 


Į shall pause here for a moment to enter, not the field where the — 


origin of the first soul is being discussed, but another very similar one 
‘close by, where the discussion turns on’ the origin of all the souls 
- which have come after. Christian theology has never been able to 
agree on this point, and has put forward several contradictory hypo- 


theses. It has been said that each soul is directly created by.God. 


for each body ; it has been replied that if this were so, the soul would 
be exempt from original sin. It has been said that the soul is 
' transmitted from father to son; it has been pointed out in return, 
that, as the human soul is immortal, this would involve granting 
immortality even 'to forms which never attain complete development. 

St. Augustine confessed that he could not get to the bottom of it; 
the greatest among his friends and disciples, St, Fulgentius, wrote 
that it is allowable to hold either of these, opinions, but tips ‘neither 
can be proved. 

N ow, it is possible, I believe, to form a general siete of the 
origin of the human soul, which, though certainly not leading to the 
discovery of the particular mode of that origin’ which neither St. 
Augustine nor St. Fulgentius could make out, and which science will 
never be able'to demonstrate with certainty, shall yet not be in con- 
tradiction with the Christian faith, nor yet with that doctrine which, 
connects and subordinates the conception of evolution to the concep- 
tion of creation. According to this general principle, I believe that 
every human soul is the product of the originating Word: “ Let us 
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make man in our image and after our likeness.” I believe that this 
Word is not to be understood as'merely articulate, audible, and tran- 
sitory, but that it can only signify the divine Will ; in action, as a laws 
of nature in the origin of- man ; in action, as a law of “nature in the 

reproduction of individuals ; in action throughout that distant future 
in which I foresee man conforming himself more and more closely to 
the image and likeness of God. 

By means of a given energy, therefore, of the divine Will, or, if you 
will, by the law of nature, the human embryo from the moment of 
its formation is animated and destined by its parents to become a 
human soul; but only when it has reached a certain stage of deve- 
lopment impossible to determine exactly is the human soul created, 
something after the manner of the eye, which, after gradual prepara- 
‘tion in the embryo, suddenly acquires the faculty of sight. 

This is the manner in which I can trace the direct working of the 
creative Will in the origin of each human soul. 

But if I am at liberty, as a Christian, to believe that the souls of i 
the sons of Adam are created human in this way, by the efficacy of 
the divine originating Word, by a law of nature, much more am' I at 
liberty to maintain that this divine Word produced Adam himself in 
the same way. I may believe that the divine Word, working as a 
law of nature, prepared body and soul together in the lower phase of 
life, and then, when the body was ready, created the pou within it; 

- but always working as a law of nature. 

The human soul, thus suddenly created after a ina period set pre- 
paration, by her very birth returned her own answer: “ Here am I; 
I exist.” ` ; 


This entrance into the world of the conscious spirit and the created 
speech closes one epoch; and now another opens,-in which the 
activity of evolution becomes moral, The human soul can never 
again be as pure as the clay of its birth, when first it could say, “I 
am.” But we shall see it, after starting from a state of innocence, 
attaining through error and sorrow to a new, mysterious, regenerating 
contact with its Cause, whence with fuller and more complete con- 
sciousness, with more intelligent love, it will be able to say, “ Thou 
art.” But this is no part of my sa a to which I must zen ‘to 
‘say a last word as*an artist. 


Iv. 


Above everything, I protest against the prejudice of those who 
«shudder at the application of the transformist theory to the human 
‘species, as though it were moral baseness. 

Poetry and moral baseness may indeed, jaforinsataly, exist ` 
together in a person, but never in an idea. If some one were to 
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preach to us that man was born of the lion and the eagle, and woman 
of the lily and the rose, there might not be so many protests as are 
now aroused by the idea of progenitors who seem to us deformed, 
just because, in their imperfect, monstrous humanity of aspect, they 
resemble us. I can imagine that at some future and superior stage 
of our existence all the miseries of the animal human body may 
inspire a like sentiment of repugnance in those possessed of a spiritual, 

transformed body. This spiritual body already exists in potentiality 
within our own body; it is that towards which we unconsciously 
aspire, which we catch glimpses of through our idealisation of love, 

and which so often makes us scorn and revolt against our humiliating 
animalism. But we do not descend from the brutes. The very con- 
sciousness of our human dignity, the vibrating speech which asserts 
it, have been preparing us for a higher enlightenment, which has: 
penetrated, illuminated, and transfigured even the deformed face 
which alone they could transmit to us. 

We do not descend; we ascend from them; and our age is getting 
to understand better and better that, though human vanity may 
sometimes feel gratified by descent, the true glory of man is to 
ascend. If we seek to boast of our origin, let our boast be this: 
that we were not made suddenly, long after the first animals, out of . 
clay, out of the putrefaction, so to speak, of past lives; but rather 
that a mighty work has been wrought out on our planet, in order 
that, from the dust which knew neither putrefaction nor death, living 

` forms might arise adapted to the transmission of life, to its progress, 
through the co-operation of all nature, towards higher types, never 
halting for a moment until brow, gaze, and living word were uplifted 
towards heaven. I cannot understand either, how those who believe 
in one Author of all things can be ashamed of any kind of parentage 
with the brutes. We, who believe that Nature carried us in her 
bosom as inferior animals, have for her a feeling which is at once 
more religious and more moral, which is gradually, indeed, penetrating 
more practically into life, and becoming by degrees an element of 
modern civilisation. 

It cannot be moral to feel and express contempt. for creatures 
occupying the place assigned to them by the laws of nature. To me, 
the history of the universe, from the first cellule to the first conscience, 
seems like a divine drama, each separate word, as well as the whole, 
directed by complex, rigorous laws; a drama such as the most perfect 
human poem can barely give us a faint image of. In a poem such 
as this, though there may be words that appear mean, no word can 
ever be contemptible, for each one in its own place contributes its 
thread of idea, being the necessary preparation which must precede, . 
and in-a certain sense generate, the clear, speech which follows 
afterwards. 
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The spiritual conception of evolution, which I am defending, does, 
however, make human dignity consist in fighting against a certain 
close connection which we have with the brute; but itis a brute of 
obscure and unnamed species, which, as a living witness of the past, 
still rages within the human heart, continually striving to make him- 
self master of it, and having to struggle against the empire of a 
power to him unknown—the moral conscience ; what he desires being 
to gain possession of another power not so unknown to him—the 
intellect ; and, if he conquers, he rises to the face, and looks out 
through human eyes, at times invisible and insidious, at others greedy 
and sinister; now ridiculous, now horrible, according to the qualities 
and motions of the passion prevailing in him, and the greater or less 
use which he has been able to make of the intellect. And if this 
use has been but small, if passion has remained merely bestial, he 
carves it on the conquered brow, stamping his own lineaments on it, 
and presents to us an ambiguous being, descending obliquely towards 
a state which is neither bestial nor human, but is much worse than 
either. 

Modern art ought to understand the function which a fundamental 
law of nature has assigned to her as the expression of the higher 
human faculties. It is her duty, according to the law of evolution, to 
help the divine to restrain the brutal, the future to develop from the 
past. Many a time has she fulfilled and she still fulfils this mission 
‘half unconsciously, by the simple representation of beauty, or by the 
expression of the noblest sentiments, and by bearing witness to the . 
highest beliefs; but now it is better that she should become conscious 
of her office, as illumined by the torch of science. 

Be we few or many, we combatants for the power and glory of the : 
spirit, full of faith in science and in every form of human progress, 
have no intention of allowing the great idea of evolution to be 
abandoned almost contemptuously to a materialist philosophy, which, 
without having the smallest right over it, uses it as a weapon against 
our very ideal itself. 

We do not mean that the artistic representation of the moral con- 
ceptions best corresponding to the Christian idea should be respected 
only as a praiseworthy fidelity to the past. Art,' according to our 
theory, by promoting all moral ascent, makes her own the boldest 
conjectures of modern science, and keeps faith with the future. The 
law of evolution governs the world by means of two forces, the con- 
servative force and the progressive force. Both are equally worthy of 
admiration. But if, as has been said before; the first animal which 
sbegan to stand upright and to walk with its lower extremities 
only, was `a radical, then the art which tends to correct every 
viciously oblique inclination of the human mind, setting it high and 
straight on the road which leads away from animalism, is a radical 
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art. That is to say, itis an instrument, though a humble one, of that 
progressive force whose highest instrument is the divine living Word, 
which, full still of hidden germs, goes on working in the world, 
openly and secretly, recognised and unrecognised, as the Christian 
moral law. ` 

I do not mean by this to recommend to art the exclusive represen- 
tation of ideal types. She may do well also to practise the autopsy 
of the human animal. “Jl est dangereux,” says Pascal, “de trop 
faire voir à Phomme combien il est égal aux bêtes sans lui montrer sa 
grandeur. Il est dangereux de lui faire trop voir sa grandeur sans 68 
bassesse. Il est encore plus dangereux de lui, laisser ignorer’l’un eb 
lautře; mais il est très avantageux de lui montrer Pun et autre.” 

Any subject may furnish art with the opportunity for this 
double work. No human art can be true which cannot find in the 
* same person elements of the higher and elements of the lower life, at 
least some germ of the former, at least some trace of the latter. 

But the artist is not fulfilling his mission unless he makes it felt 
that he is conscious of it, that he is striving against the ancient 
brute, against the tendency of the lower human element to hinder 
the development of the higher element. ‘ There is no need to sub- 
ordinate art to morality, as so many have done in such a way that 
morality superposed on art has seemed like a dead thing crushing a 
living one; what is needed is to blend them in such perfect unity 
that it is impossible to distinguish , the moral from the artistic in- 
tention. \ 

This activity of the inferior human element, which in the indi- 
vidual takes the form of a thousand different motions, and often’ 
drapes itself with goodness in the conscience. of the very person 
within whom it is at work, is just as much present in the organic 
disorder from which society is now suffering, and here it is even more 
hypocritical. Ib would be easy to show that this organic social disorder 
is produced by the working of those lower forms of covetousness 
belonging partly to the past, because consecrated by law, consolidated 
by habit into institutions, grown unconscious, automatic; partly to the 
present because alive, active and making themselves felt in the high 
and low places of society. It is they that have set themselves 
above the conéciousness of that supreme moral law, which corresponds 
in the moral order to the law of attraction in the physical order ; 
which in the moral order commands human souls, and in the physical 
order commands atoms, to attract each other reciprocally and to 
gravitate together towards a centre, 

And therefore that noble art which grows passionate over sociab 
‘miseries should beware, as far as possible, of even indirectly arousing 
these instincts. It must fight against them all, armed with an ideal 
of justice adapted’to transform the world by means of love, and by 
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means of the equal distribution, not of enjoyments, but of duties, and 
of duties, too, which do not correspond to the armed rights of codicils 
and force—let our legislators mark this—but which do correspond to. 
the law of moral attraction, to the rights of Love, to the rights of 
God. l 

Knights of the spirit though we be, we de not for that reason 
despise or hate the body. It is natural to poetry as well as to love 
to idealiso the human body, to anticipate almost instinctively its 
future evolution, in’ a vague, fantastic, prophetic way. The small, 
delicate hand of a woman is to the mind of the poet or the lover all 
form, colour, life, feeling, intelligence, passion, womanliness ; for them 
it is a short but exquisite poem, asilent world of the soul, and, being a 
lasting flower, it becomes almost like asymbol of eternal youth. They 
shrink from the thought that this sweet -spiritual hand should be 
‘descerided, even after the lapse of myriads of centuries, from. 
members which were not human ; but they would equally shrink from 
the consideration of the inner part of that hand, as it would present 
itself to a professor of anatomy. These two forms of repugnance 
spring from the same root; the idea of an inferior life which is purely 
animal, of an organism entirely similar in its Interior play to that of 
the beasts. i > 

Tt is a fact which becomes much more offensive when considering 
the body as a whole. There is very little to be gained by denying 
it in the past, seeing that it must be admitted in the present. Well 
it seems to me that the more vivid, the more powerful the sense of 
this fact is, the more impetuous will be the reaction which it causes, 
the stronger the impulse it gives to the loving fancy, which longs to 


` gee in the body only. the external beauty, the flower of life, the 


intense expression of the soul; those very qualities, in fact, which are 
suitable to the ideal human body, to the human body of the promised 
future evolution. It must also be said that we necessarily have a 
different ideal of corporeal beauty from the ancient ideal. Every one 
whose mind is modern must feel the coldness, the insufficiency of the 


` purely classical type of feminine beauty, as the inspiration of love and 


art; but we can also find the reasons for this. Greek beauty 
expresses a serene and radiant, though not vain, content with its own 
existence; it represents to me the sublime joy of a human nature 
which has emerged from the darkness of an inferior life, happy at 
last, ‘in the light, to be able to rest in contemplation. Its cha- 
racteristics are satisfaction and repose. On the other Hand, the 
characteristics of our ideal of beauty, penetrated as it is in pvery line 
of the person with refined sentiment and intelligence, are aspiration, 
and the expression of desires never ‘satisfied because they ask of 
Love and Life infinity and eternity. It represents to me human | 


nature, risen higher still, renewed in spirit, illumined by an ideal 
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which it hardly Sonaprehands: but which it feels, longing and panting 
to realise it more fully. 

An art which thus draws inspiration from the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion both in the moral and physical order of things is clearly religious 
in character.. The conception of human evolution thus applied 
harmonises with the purest religious and moral feeling. 

This is why I believe with my whole soul that the great hypothesis 
is true. 

A materialist whom I love, not, certainly, on account of his 
doctrines, but rather for the deep, bitter, Leopardian sadness which 
they spread in his heart, thinks that as’ so many of the ‘mineral 
elements of our earth are to be found existent in other stars, very 
probably the matter which here gave origin to the first living cellule 
may. be found to exist in them too. Therefore, the law of evolution 
‘being universal; if on our earth the first cellule - was capable of 
producing, little by little, beings with the sense and capacity for 
poetry, it is very probable that another cellule may at the same time 
have produced the same result in some other star of heaven. 

.“ So may it be,” ‘writes Maudsley, “that when the high-souled poetic, 
being gazes into the blùe deep.of heaven on a cloudless night, rapt away. 
from things of earth in a transport of ineffable: ecstasy, and. is thrilled 
‘with mysterious sympathies that bring him into sacred communion of spirit - 
with something that he ‘sees not, apprehends not,-thinks not, but feels is. 


there, he is experiencing mg dim intimation of a nearer kinship than he 
suspects. ?%* 


I like to think that so it is really, that in some other planet at least 
beings like ourselves in intelligence and love have been unfolding and 
now exist, that between these beings and ourselves there are 
mysterious sympathies, and that up there among them some one is 
` testifying, as I am now testifying here, to the beauty end glory of 
that law to which our stars owe their light, and we owe our speech. 
I like to think -that there is no star in the world where faithful 
witnesses have not arisen, or are arising, to confess the unity of the 
order by which the infinite Cause of all things is continually drawing 
life to ascend towards Himself, conforming it ever more closely to 
His own image, that He may attract to Himself a love which shall ` 
grow ever more intelligent, more similar to His own. 
“Many voices on earth are already arising to bear this testimony. 
Although they be accused, strange as it seems, of wounding religious 
feeling and human dignity, I take pride in joining wy voice to theirs ; 
and if wi ith regard to dogma I have appealed in the name of masters, 
now witl regard to the divinest sentiments of the soul I appeal, in 
the name}of the Ideal. 
A. FOGAZZARO. 


* “Body and Will,” p. 185.` 


THE ARCHAIOLOGICAL STAGE OF OLD 
TESTAMENT: CRITICISM. 


T was a knotty problem which, as lately as five-and-twenty years ago, 
beset historians and philologists, how to deal with the professed 
results of the young cuneiform study. The facts and inferences which 
the Assyriologists had put forward were of so surprising a nature that, 
while the great sensation-loving public accepted them en masse 
with unquestioning belief, some of the finest scholars of the day 
scanned them doubtfully one by one, and in not a few cases refused 
their recognition. .Accustomed themselves to increasingly strict 
critical methods, they found much in the writings of the Assyriologists 
which excited their distrust, and provoked a scepticism which was “at 
first not less extravagant than the enthusiasm of the multitude. 
Heinrich Ewald indeed was always more respectful than most to the 
workers, and more hospitable to their results, and should our popular 
controversialists desire to reconsider the statement that the higher 
critics as a school wilfully or ignorantly rejected the new light which 
- was breaking forth, they have only to turn to a dusty volume (1872) 
of the quaint-looking little Anzeigen which used to be published at 
Géttingen, and read a review of Assyriological works signed with the 
initials “ H. B.” That the veteran critic should give some candid 
advice was only to be expected, but there was a generous warmth in 
his encouragement which took off the edge from his criticism. And 
if these same controversialists should also turn to the articles and 
bodks of an earlier phase of Assyriology they will have to admit 
that arbitrary translations and audacious historical theories are so 
prominent in them, that the distrust of many scholars outside was not 
altogether unjustifiable. What cannot so easily be excused is the 
dogmatic vehemence with which even Alfred von Gutschmid attacked 
one fact after another stated by the Assyriologists. It is one thing to 
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abstain from using Assyriological results; it is another to enter the 
lists as a combatant with the Assyriologists. Without going to 
some extent into their school-it was impossible fairly to criticise 
them, and had Von Gutschmid (whose singular critical gifts are well 
known) consulted Schrader, he would have seen how ill-advised his 
criticisms were, and how absurd it was to censure Duncker for 
widening his historical basis by the aid of Assyriology. 

Ewald, Schrader, and -Duncker are in fact three of the earliest 
witnesses to the possibility of an entente cordiale between criticism and 
Assyriology. Ewald by the extraordinary width of his philological and 


‘historical interests was just the man to stimulate an apt scholar like 


Schrader to Assyriological researches. And having virtually sent out 
the first German pioneer in this field, it was natural that he should take 
a more equitable view of the position of the study than.some of his 
colleagues. Schrader on his side was bound to promote friendly 
relations between criticism and Assyridlogy, both out, of gratitude to 
Ewald and because.he began the study of cuneiform in the intervals 
of his work as a professor of the Old Testament. And it was 
probably the transference of Schrader to Berlin in 1875, as the first 
German professor of Assyriology, which smoothed the path of 
Duncker (who was also at Berlin) as a critical student of the results 
of that study. Since 1875 much has been done in promoting a 
friendly alliance between criticism and Assyriology. But much still 
remains to be done before, by the combined efforts of the special 
students in both departments, that great want ‘of students can be 
supplied—a critical and solidly based history of the people of Israel. 

I venture therefore to plead with English scholars for the expansion 
of criticism and exegesis in an archeological direction. That either 
English or German scholars can fitly be described as purely literary 
critics, is of course a gross mistake; but there must have been some 
defect in our practice, though not in our theory, to make such an 
error possible. And it may be allowed, without any personal refer- 
ence, to remark that a conception of the “ higher criticism” as con- 
cerned, in contradistinction to historical criticism, only with the 
literary form of the Scriptures, though possible in the days of 
Eichhorn, is scarcely admissible to-day. At the same time, we must 
avoid another error to which some tendencies of the time might lead 
us. In making our criticism more archeological, it should not be our, 
object to retire from positions which have been already won. We 
cannot accept the statement lately made by one of our body, that we 
look to the managers of the Palestine and Egyptian Exploration Funds 
as our court of final appeal.* One can pretty well guess what suck 
verdicts would be, remembering the famous dictum of an-explorer about 


“setting a ‘higher critic’ on a camel in the wilderness,” to give him 


a new view of the Biblical writings. The further advance of critical 
- * “Archeology and Criticism :” Expositor, 1894, Part II. 
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analysis would be stopped, and a retreat sounded. Dr. Glaser’s 
researches in Arabia would be held to have proved the primitive origin 
of Job; the Babylonian psalms would be appealed to for the antiquity 
of the Psalter; and a quasi-historical value would be claimed for the 
Hebrew traditions equal to that now provisionally and not unreason- 
ably given to the Homeric poems. Are these desirable results for a 
new ‘“middle school” of Old Testament criticism ? 
In taking up this position to-day I am not turning a hair’s-breadth 
from the path long ago marked out, for myself, thanks to the 
combined influence of Kuenen and Sayce. To what I may call the 
semi-archeeological school of criticism Kuenen long ago introduced 
me; he and Graf and Colenso are its founders. Wellhausen and 
Robertson Smith belong to the same school; they deepened the 
basis of the school by their profound researches in the popular beliefs 
of Arabia, where the Semitic spirit was most purely retained. 
My own special interest, when planning out my course, was in 
Assyriology, a living knowledge of which, as I first of all saw through 
. Professor Sayce, however difficult to gain, was important to a really 
advanced criticism. I owe it to'this scholar, who has lately so. 
surprised us by his changed attitude towards criticism, that I com- 
menced long ago the study of Genesis from a partly Assyriological 
point of view, and was preserved from that greatly exaggerated 
distrust into which, quite excusably, men like Wellhausen and 
Robertson Smith for a time fell. But the point of development 
at which Assyriology could help finally to decide critical problems 
had not twenty years ago been reached. And one felt that, con- 
sidering the great spiritual importance of the Bible as a whole to the 
Christian community, it was necessary to proceed cautiously in the `, 
criticism of its documents. Now, the Church itself calls for light, 
and such extreme cautién would be a mistake. f 
Robertson Smith, in those early days, knew little of Assyriology. 
He afterwards, like his friend Wellhausen, got over much of his 
initial prejudice, but at first he felt somewhat as those scholars whom 
I described at the ontset.* I can, however, appeal to him as repre- 
senting the principle that criticism since Graf and Colenso is bound to 
become more and more archwological. In the preface to his “ Religion 
of the Semites ” (1889) he once more declared his concurrence with the 
Old Testament criticism represented by Kuenen and Wellhausen, and 
said that the time had come for supplementing this criticism by a 
‘systematic comparison of Israelitish religion with those of other 
Semitic peoples. Although with a docta ignorantia he confines him- 
«self for the most part to data suggested by Arabic philology, and is 
silent as to the bearing of his own archeological data on the higher 
criticism, it cannot be supposed that one so well acquainted with the 
position of criticism was not eagerly desirous that the critical bearing 
h See *“ The Prophets of Israel,” p..377. 
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of such data should be studied. I refuse to believe that Robertson 
Smith, who was in the van of progress in 1879, imagined that 
Kuenen and’ Wellhausen had closed the record of criticism; or that the 
study of Semitic archeology was only supplementary to critical results 
which had partly been obtained* by archeological investigation. 

It is on this and on other grounds impossible for one of the older 
critics to accept the invitation to join a new “middle school of 
criticism,” which shall retire from advanced positions in deference 
to archeology. Those with whom I am privileged to work are, and 
always have been; mindful of the saying, Ex oriente lux We ` 
advocate the most catholic view of criticism, and can only by an 
` abuse of language be described as “ literary critics.” We are not 
“helplessly drifting” without’a compass, but are well aware of our 
goal, from which, it is true, we are still comparatively distant. We- 
advoate progress and not a “ new departure i in criticism.” Progress 
necessarily involves finding imperfections in the ‘work of one’s pre- 
decessors ; it- does not require secession from the ranks of those who 
honour them as leaders; it means expansion—it does not mean 
compromise. 

Expansion is the watchword with which I would reply to the ery 
for a “rectified ” criticism. We want a more archeological criticism, 
and in order to this we want a more critical archeology. ‘Though 
most unwilling to refer to the weak points of the archeologists, for 
which not they but circumstances are to blame, yet the prevalent 
disposition to exalt archzology at the expense of criticism compels 
me to say something. There arè two respects in which the most 
friendly of critical observers must desire’ an improvement. The 
historical theories put forward by Assyriologists are still too often 
such as no trained Biblical critic can accept. Still, too, there is much 
in Assyrian philology which to Semitic scholars who are not professed 
Assyriologists appears crude, though I.willingly.and gladly admit 
the numerous signs of philological progress. Could the two classes 
of workers meet, the one communicating stricter critical principles, the 
other sound archeological details, much would be gained for the cause 
of progress. These remarks have special reference to England. 
They would have, nôt indeed to be retracted, but to be modified with 
regard to Germany, and the results of the collaboration of Hermann 
Gunkel and Heinrich Zimmern in the production of a recent valuable 
work, called “ Schöpfung und Cheos,” sufficiently show how much 
might be effected by a combination of forces in this department. 

A short time ago I used the phrase, “a more archeological 
criticism.” In case the meaning of this should seem doubtful, I 
will try to explain it. A purely literary criticism suggests the idea 
that books merely consist of words and sentences, and that writers 

* See Merx’s Nachwort to the Preface of the new edition of Tuch’s “Genesis ” (1871), 
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may be divided into the original and the imitative, so that the age 
of a book can be determined simply by phraseological statistics. 
Clearly this is a mistake. The criticism which has to do with the 
date and origin of books must also take into account (besides the 
historical tradition) the subject-matter, the ideas and tendencies of 
the writer or writers, the historical and social circumstances pre- 
supposed, and the facts related. This at once introduces us into a 
circle of historical and archeological researches, and it is in these- 
researches that our younger English scholars have not yet shown 
sufficient interest. It is true, they have had warnings of the danger 
of trusting the Assyriologists. ven Robertson Smith in 1882 fell 
into error* through accepting the Assyrioldgical theory of a vassal 
kingdom of Samaria subsequent to B.c. 722. This theory. was 
based on the supposed mention of a king of Usimurun (which was 
identified with Samirina, or Samaria) in a list of tributaries of Esar- 
haddon. It had the advantage of explaining the statement in 
Isa. vii. 8, that “ within sixty-five years Ephraim should be broken, so 
as not to be a people,” for it appeared to show that even after the 
Assyrian capture of Samaria there was still an Israelitish people. 
But it was soon found that the name in question should be read, not 
Usimurun, but Samsimuran. This place is also mentioned in the 
Taylor cylinder-inscription of Sennacherib, where its king bears the 
name of Minhimma or Menahem :.in Esar-haddon’s time he was 
named Abi-baal.t Then there was my.own mistake in supposing, 
with Sayce and some other Assyriologists, that Sargon’s description 
of himself as the “subduer of Yaudu,} whose situation is remote,” 
pointed to an invasion and conquest of Judah by tha? king. There 
were some exegetical difficulties in Isaiah which this theory seemed to 
remove, but (though at first it was an attractive one to Schrader) 
it was erroneous, and these difficulties must therefore be met, not by 
archeological but by analytic criticism. Nor is it now at all certain 
that the favourite’ identification of the Jewish king Uzziah, or 
Azariah, with the Asriydu of the Annals of Tiglath-Pileser, is correct. 
It is true that it‘still appears in nearly all the most recent books, 
such as Riehm’s Bible Dictionary, Kittel’s “ History of the Hebrews,” 
’ Sayce’s “Criticismand the Monuments,” McCurdy’s “History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments”; but in all probability the Yaudu of which Asriydu 
was king is not Judah at.all, but a much more northern kingdom—the 
same, indeed, which Sargon refers to as having been subdued by 
himself. It must have been situated not very far from the land of 
. * See the “ Prophets of Israel,” 153, 253. 

e t See Bosanquet in Smith’s “ Hist. of Assurbanipal,” p. 363; Schrader, ‘ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament,” E. T., i. 151, ii. 181 ; Delitzsch, “ Paradies,” 


p. 286; and cf. Stade, “Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissenschaft,” v. 167; Halévy, 
“Revue des études juives,” 1881, p- 12 ; and “ Revue Sémitique,” 1893, p. 231. 


t On this matter, and on the meaning of Yaudu, see the writer’s “ Introduction to 
Tsaiah,” p. 3f. 
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Unki, and from Hamath, and the name seems to be another form of 
„Yadi, which is the name of a region subjugated by Tiglath-Pileser, 
and much spoken of lately in connection with the Senjirli inscriptions.* 

Such are the dangers which beset the Assyriological illustration of 
the Hebrew historical traditions. But still worse pitfalls await the 
incautious scholar who, without due preparation, compares the mythic 


and semi-mythic narratives (sit venia verbo) of the Israelites and the `, 


‘Babylonians. How, it may be asked, can we forget the mistakes of 
Assyriologists, caused by an undiscriminating affection for the English 
Bible? I have not the heart to refer to these mistakes in detail, but - 
of their existence all critical students who are acquainted with the 
works of English’ Assyriologists must be aware. And though we 
cannot speak harshly of such faults, yet some of us may pardonably 
shrink from entrusting ourselves to the guidance of those who com- 
mitted them. Still, the attempt to use Assyriology for the purposes 
of Biblical criticism must be made, and owing to the increased 
number of Assyriological students, and their constant endeavour to 
eliminate mere guesswork more and more, it can be made now with 
much more prospect of success than before. 

On the present occasion I can only refer to a few points in which 
criticism has in my opinion been helped by Assyriology, and I shall 
confine myself to the opening narratives in the Book of Genesis. 
Ever since the discoveries of the lamented George Smith it has been 
admitted that the Hebrew Creation and Deluge stories have an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to the Babylonian, and that there is an appear- 
ance df greater originality in the Babylonian. Such a fact ought to 
throw a fresh light on important critical problems, Let us see if 
this is the case, beginning with the Creation story, (Gen. i. 1—ii. 4a), 

‘This remarkable narrative, which unites such different charac- 
teristics, forms part of the so-called Priestly Record (P), which is the 
work, not indeed all of the same writer, but of the same school of 
writers, and as it stands is post-exilic.t It would therefore seem 
at first sight natural, to suppose that the priestly writer drew 
directly from some Babylonian source, which was in fact the 
original opinion of Professor Friedrich. Delitzsch, Professor Paul 
Haupt, and apparently Professor Sayce. The existence, however, of 
differences only less striking than the similarities’ between the Baby- 
lonian and the Hebrew narrative is inconsistent with this plausible 
theory, and since the account of primitive history given by the 
Yahvist is on the whole even more distinctly Babylonian in colouring 
than the priestly writer’s, we are led to inquire whether the cosmo- 


* See Winckler, “ Altorientalische Forschungen ” (1895), p. 13, &c. 

“7 + See the first part of Kuenen’s Introduction, translated under the title of “ The 
Hexateuch ” (Macmillan) ; also Driver’s valuable “Introduction to the Old Testament 
Literature,” ‘and Holzinger’ s special “Kinleitung in den Hexateuch.” Kuenen’s 
“Introduction to the Old Testament ” (Leiden, 1885-1893) is essential to the adv. anced 
student (it can be had in a German translation). 
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gony in Gen. i., so far as it is of Babylonian origin, may not have 
been bortowed in the pre-exilic period. It is unfortunate that. the 
Yahvistic writer (who is of course pre-exilic, though for a time the 
Assyriologists just mentioned doubted it) gives no developed account 
of Creation, but a careful study of Gen. ii. 4b—7 makes it probable 
that his work once included such an account, and that this account 
had Babylonian affinities. The cosmogony in Gen. i. may therefore 
conceivably have arisen out of a less purified pre-exilic Hebrew 
narrative. 

In ‘considering this question we must first of all take due account 
-of the theory of Dillmann. In opposition to ‘Professor Haupt, this 
most learned of recent critics endeavours to show that the Hebrew 
Creation and Deluge stories, with which he naturally combines the 
story of Paradise, are native developments of primitive Semitic 
germs, which germs were developed in one way by the Israelites, and . 
in another by the Babylonians. Dillmann’s theory, however, though 
adopted (as it, would seem) by Professors Whitehouse and Ryle,” 
- cannot, I think, hold its ground even provisionally. It does justice, 
indeed, to those mythic features of the story in Gen. i. which are not 
to be paralleled from the fragments of Assurbanipal’s tablets, but it 
does not sufficiently take into consideration those other features which 
are most naturally explained by supposing the mechanical adoption by 
Israelites at some time or other ofa Babylonian myth. The glaringness 
of those mythic features in their original form has no doubt been 
toned down in Gen. i., and they have been harmonised fairly well 
with the higher Israelitish religion, but they are still for all that 
Babylonian, and not Israelitish, and cannot be accounted for on a pure 
development hypothesis. The features to which I refer are pre- 
sented thus in Gen. i. 2, 4, 7: 


“Darkness was upon the face of the flood.” 

“ God divided the light from the darkness.” 

“God divided the waters under the firmament from the waters shove 

the firmament.”’ 

Now, it should be plain that those who first placed -an all-infolding 
watery mass at the beginning of the world, and who first accounted 
for the realm of light by a forcible removal of darkness (7.¢., the dark- 
ness which once enshrouded the ocean-covered earth), and for the 
stores of water in the sky by the forcible division of the ocean-flood, 
resided not in Palestine, but in Lower Babylonia. These features of 
the chief Hebrew cosmogony must be derived from a story not merely 
of primitive Semitic (using the term in Dillmann’s sense), but of 
specifically Babylonian origin, and the fourth tablet of the Oreation 
èpic may be considered to give them in their original form. , Thanks 


* See the translation of Schrader’ s “ Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Old Testament,” 
by the former, and the instructive little book called “ The Early Narratives of Genesis,” 
by the latter. 
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to Professor Sayce, it is-needless to reproduce that wonderful descrip- 
tion in full. It refers to that great fight between Bel and the Dragon, 
a very distinct echo of which we can still hear in the Apocalypse 
of John. `I will quote, however, a few lines from Zimmern’s transla- 
tion, which faintly reproduces the original rhythm : * 


“So Bel trode down | the body of Tidmat, 

with the unsparing weapon | smote asunder her skull, 
he cut right through | the veins (?) of her blood, 

by the north wind he caused it | to be borne to secret places. 
When his fathers saw that | they rejoiced with great mirth, 

presents of peace | they had brought on his account. 
Then was Bel appeased | as he considered her carcase, 

op ide aa | to producea work of skill, , 
He smote herasa ... . | into two parts ; 

one half he took, | he made it heaven’s arch, 
pushed bars before it, | stationed watchmen, 

not to let out its waters | he gave them as a charge.” 


Here at last is the true reason t why Elohim is said in Gen. i. 4 to have 
divided the light from the darkness, and in v. 7 to have divided 
the waters into two parts. When the young sun-god overcame the 
dragon Tiamat, he made one half of its carcase into the firmament, 
while the other half, we may suppose, sank to its deserved fate in the 
abyss, and the “‘ veins (?) of the blood” were borne to secret places 
` in that home of mystery, the north. It is in harmony with this that 
one of the Hebrew myths preserved in Job tells us that very far 
away there is a place called “the confines of light and darkness ” 
(Job xxvi. 10), while another mythic allusion tells us of a sea and a 
dragon, over which Yahvé has set a watch (Job vii. 12). The “sea” in 
the latter passage is either (as I once thought) the upper, or else the 
lower ocean, with both of which the dragon Tidmat is .mythically 
associated. Let us observe in passing how much more careful the 
priestly writer is to excise mythology than the poetic author of Job. 
We have now to inquire when these plainly Babylonian features, 
and others which are naturally combined with them, can have been 
borrowed, and whether we have discovered the particular Babylonian - 
Creation myth from which they were taken.* The second question is . . 
the easier one to answer. Few who read the Babylonian Creation 
epic, either in Professor Sayce’s translation, or in that of Professor 
.Jensen (which is accompanied by a philological commentary), or in 
that published by Professor Zimmern in the Appendix to Gunkel’s 
“Schöpfung und Chaos,” can doubt that it represents the final stage of 
a long niythic development. That there were several forms of cosmo- 
gony in Babylonia had long been known from the fragments of 
Berossus and Damascius. And we have now a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with two of the-many Creation stories, which doubtless circulated. 
x See Zimmern in Gunkel, “ Schöpfung und Chaos,” p. 413; and cf. Jensen’s “ Kos- 


mologie,” p. 289 ; Sayce, ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures,” p. 383. 
+ Jensen and Gunkel have shown this with special clearness. 
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apart from the great Creation epic. One of these, detected’ by George 
Smith among the fragments of Assurbanipal’s library, is evidently 
akin to the cosmogony of Berossus. At first sight it may seem as if 
creation were past; but it is really only a kind of experiment which 
has as yet been made, for, though the existence of the earth is pre- 
supposed, “ vegetation (we are told) had not yet sprouted,” and 
Tiamat (the personification of chaos and disorder) reigned supreme. 
In passing, we may notice both a resemblance and a contrast to 
Gen. i. 2, for the toh wa-bohi of Gen. i. 2 is really an imperfect 
creation, though of course nothing is said of Tidmat, mother ‘and 
queen. It is, however, to the “ great gods” (of whose production we 
hear in the first tablet of the epic) that the creation of the first only 
half-human inhabitants of the earth is ascribed. 
A more valuable Creation story is the non-Semitic one translated 
“by Mr. Pinches* from a bilingual text translated by George Smith. 
Although Jeremias has thrown doubts upon its antiquity, I venture 
to follow the ordinary view of the experts that it has come down 
from a remote age. It is evidently partly a culture-myth, partly a 
cosmogony. Asa culture myth, it traces the origin of the sacred 
cities of Babylonia to the gods, especially to Marduck, which suggests 
the probability that the Cain who first built a city, according to 
Gen. iv. 17, and the Enoch who gave the first city its name, were, in 
the underlying myth, gods or divine heroes. The cosmogonical 
element of the story only exists in allusions. It is stated, if we may 
adopt Mr. Pinches’ marginal rendering of -line 10, that all the 
“ lands” best known to the myth-makers were once sea, but we infer 
from the sequel that this waste of water was at length changed into a 
fertile plain. The most notable peculiarity of this picture of Creation 
is that no force has to be employed in the subjugation of the primeval 
sea. It is to the industry of the newly created men, acting under 
the direction of the gods, that the removal of the curse of desolation 
is due. I'think, then, that I have justified the statement that we 
must not compare the Creation epic with the narrative in Gen. i., 
under the influence of the prejudice that this particular form of myth 
is the original of the Hebrew story. 
. We now turn to the first question, and ask when the strikingly 
Babylonian elements in the cosmogony of Gen. i. penetrated into 
Palestine. The discovery of the Tell el-Amarna tablets early attracted 
the attention of critics, though, naturally enough, they wished for 
satisfactory translations before expressing themselves on the historical 
bearings of these. priceless records. Thanks largely to’ Professor 
Sayce, even the wider English and American ‘public has become 
aware of the importance of these records of an unimaginable past. 
* See “Records òf the Past,” new series, vi. 109 7. ; “Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society,” xxiii. 393-408 ; and ef. Hommel, “ Deutsche Rundschau, ” lxviii, 105 f. 
VOL, LXVIII. G 
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` I need not, therefore, spend time on the circumstances which the 
tablets disclose, and the more so as Professor Tiele’s rectorial address 
at Leyden University, on “ Western Asia according to the most Recent 
Discoveries,” has now been translated,* and a thoroughly critical 
article by Professor Jastrow, of Philadelphia, on Egypt and Palestine 
in 1400 B.C., has appeared in the.Jowrnal of Biblical Literature for 
1892. In December 1891 I expressed the view that “the letters 
sent by kings and governors of Western Asia to Amenhotep III. and 
Amenhotep IV. prove that, before the Egyptian conquests and before 
the rise of the Assyrian kingdom, Babylonian culture had spread to 
the shores of the Mediterranean,” and that “religious myths must 
have formed part of this culture.”t Now, the most attractive and 
influential of all myths are those relating to the origin of the world 
—i.e., Creation and Deluge myths. We may therefore regard it as 
in the highest degree probable that such myths penetrated into ' 
‘Canaan from Babylonia before the fifteenth century B.c., and if so, 
it may be assumed that the Israelites, as soon as they became settled 
in- Canaan, absorbed some part of these myths. But we must not 
take for granted that we can recover the exact form of these stories. 
Nor must we shut our eyes to the fact that there were three other, 
periods when either an introduction of new or a revival of old myths 
is historically conceivable. The first is the seventh century B.C., 
when Assyrian and neo-Babylonian influences became exceedingly 
strong, and were felt (as our historical evidence shows) even in the. 
sphere of religion. The second and third are the exilic and post- ' 
exilic periods, when, as we see from the later literature, both canonical 
and extra-canonical, a revival of mythology took place, which.the 
religious organisation of Judaism could neutralise but not put down. » 
It is Kuenen and Budde who,.among. recent critics, have. laid, 
most stréss on the probable importance of the seventh century for the. 
development of the Hebrew primitive history. -In opposition -to 
Dillmann, they have insisted on the absolute necessity of recognising . 
different literary strata within the so-called Yahvistic.record. . They. 
have insisted on this,-I say, and they have done rightly.t. : The facts- 
of analysis are so plainly on their side that the veto pronounced. by. 
Dillmann can, it would seem, safely be disregarded... Personally, I am 
more nearly in agreement with Budde, than -with the over-cautious 
_ Kuenen,~but-it is enough for my purpose that. the. latter assigns. that 
literary stratum- of the Yahvist which has a specially Babylonian. 
colouring to the seventh century,§ and. not all. the peremptory words 
of a recent ambitious writer can convince me- that this is. wholly. 


* Luzac & Co, [1894.] ° 
+ Nineteenth Century, December 1891, p. 964. ` 
Cf. my remarks on the Yahvistic sections of Gen. i.-ix. in a paper read at the 
Church Congress at Reading in 1893 (‘‘ Job and Solomon,” p. 6). R 
§ See Kuenen, 4 The Hexateuch?! (Macmillan); :p.: 12524 f aO sah: he Rr pisa goe 
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wrong. Indeed, Professor Gunkel, who has learried more from his. 
predecessors than might be guessed, himself declares that “the close 
of the literary arrangement of legends in the Yahvistic record is to 
be placed in the seventh century.” Only, he adds that most of the 
legends are very old, and came down from the time of the entrance , 
of the Israelites into Canaan. 

Into Professor Gunkel’s arguments I have gone at some o length 
elsewhere.* My objection to his theory is, not that there was, as 
Professor Budde in particular has shown, a writer on the primitive 
ages who had no room for a destruction of the older order by a 
deluge, and whose work did not include the more than half Babylonian 
cosmogony which was adopted by the post-exilic priestly writer, but 
that the picture of the development of beliefs which his theory pro- 
duces is not historically the most probable one, and that of the 
passages on which he relies for direct or indirect evidence of a con- 
tinuously transmitted Babylonian Creation myth almost all are most 
probably (not to say certainly) of exilic and post-exilic origin. That 
the elements of the story in the Creation epic are very ancient is not ` 
a matter of dispute. But the literary facts before us lend themselves 
most naturally to such a theory as I will now describe. Several 
forms of the Creation story and the Deluge story of the Babylonians 
made their way into Palestine previously to the immigration or the 
immigrations_of the Israelites. From the Canaanites the knexledge 

. of these was transmitted to the Israelites. But there was no genemcly 
received belief on the subject. What took most hold on the Israelites 
was probably the dragon myth, but even this in course of time began 
to grow pale, since the natural basis of it was not Palestinian, but 
Babylonian. The only certainly pre-exilic reference to the Chaos- 

. dragon is in Amos ix. 3, which implies that there was a dragon at 
the bottom of the ocean which could destroy men, and which. was at 
the disposal of the supreme God. : This seems a very‘pale reproduction 
of the dragon Tiamat, though it is doubtless more antique and original 
than the description of the semi-mythic seraphim in Isa. vi. In the 
seventh century there was a fresh influx of Assyrian and Babylonian 
myths into Syria and. Palestine.. It is begging the question to say 
that religious writers could not. have been influenced by this current. 
Whatever affected the people affected them, and, if there was an 
increased demand for myths, no modern theory need.prevent us from 

‘ assuming that they would seek in their own way to satisfy the 
demand. Even supposing they accepted no new version of the older 
and simpler Babylonian myths, they would, at any rate, bring out 

, „and record those myths which, in written as well.as in oral tradition, 
had already @ limited circulation in the neighbourhood of certain 
sanctuaries. During, and still more after, the Exile, similar circum- 


` ASee Academy, April 27,1895. Critical Ree dew, July 1895, x 
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Stances existed, and the appetite. of the Jews for mythic narratives 
grew stronger and stronger. In various works I have given many 
suggestions on this subject, of which I will only refer to one. In a 
work on the Wisdom-literature I have remarked that “it is not neces- 
sary to assume that the authors of these books (viz:, Job and Isaiah) 
borrowed either from Egypt or from Babylonia. They drew from the 
unexhausted store of Jewish popular beliefs. They wrote for a larger 
public than the older poets and prophets could command, and adapted 
themselves more completely to the ordinary culture of their people.” * 
This was cautiously expressed, and may still be maintained, provided 
that-we do not deny the strong indirect quickening influence which 
closer contact with the larger Hast must have exercised upon the 
Jews. ; 

Professor Gunkel, however, deserves to be reckoned a leader in the 
more consciously and deliberately archzeological stage of Biblical 
criticism. And he would have made the recognition of this still 
‘easier if he had not shown so much of a quality akin to arrogance in 
his dealings with his Continental colleagues (especially Stade and 
Budde), and df he had not failed to observe that criticism is no longer 
German, but international. The grounds of this complaint have been 
offered elsewhere: Professor Gunkel is not the man I take him for 
if he does not in his future works rectify these errors of youthful 
haste. p 

Meantime, I fully agree with this able writer that the Creation 
story in Gen. i. has had a history. All writers, indeed (even Well- 
hausen, who is Assyriologically the weakest), would admit this up to a 
certain extent. It is the opinion of Wellhausen, for instance, that in 
the original Hebrew text the work of creation was spread over seven 
acts or days, and other critics have other theories. But we can pro- , 
bably argue back to much more remote stages of development. It long 
ago appeared to-me that Gen. i. presented some archaic features 
which had no proved Babylonian affinities, One of them was the 
clause in Gen. i, 2—“ And a wind of. Elohim was hovering upon the 
face of the waters.” Neither the Babylonian nor the partly similar 
Egyptian cosmogonic myths enable us to explain the.word ‘“ hover- 
ing,” which shows (see Deut. xxxii. 2) that in the original narrative. 
the divine energy was conceived of as a bird—not a storm-bird, like 
the Sumerian Zu, but a bird such as Milton imagined when he 


wrote : f 


“.. .. Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dovelike, sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad’st it pregnant.” 


This takes us back to an unrecorded but not unbelievable phase of 


ony 


* «Job and Solomon ™ (1887), p. 78. Simi'arly, Gunkel in 1895. 
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Semitic mythology. For its full expression we may go to the myth- 
ology of races dear to the anthropologists, but remote from the 
province of Hebraists. I suspect that ‘‘in the earliest form of the 
(Hebrew) narrative it may have been said, ‘the bird of Elohim (or 
. Yahvé)’; ‘wind’ appears to be an interpretation. ”* Tf not equally 
archaic, at any rate equally wanting in explanation from a Babylonian 
source, is the language of Gen. i. 11: “ And God said, Let the earth’ 
put forth grass;” and of verse 24: “ And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after its kind, cattle and creeping 
things, and beast of the earth after its kind.” The seventh tablet of 
the epic—if George Smith’s arrangement is correct—begins with these 
words, according to Zimmern’s translation or restoration : 


“ Long since, when the gods together | formed [the world], 
made [the heaven], | established (?) [the earth], 
when they produced living | beings (7) . . [ b 
cattle of the field, [beasts] of the field, | and worms [of the field].” 


On the whole, both from these non-Babylonian elements, and from 
the internal traces of editorial modifications, we must, I think, con- 
clude that it bas taken some hundreds of years to produce the familiar 
story in the first chapter of Genesis. It is not only Babylonian, nor 
‘ wholly Canaanitish, nor wholly Israelitish, but has developed out of 
. elements supplied by each nationality. Slowly it must have grown, 

like each of those traditions which have most powerfully influenced 
humanity, and which only those will contemn on account of the 
humility of their origin who are. prepared to despise the highest 
divine workmanship for its low material origin. If it is a necessary 
` proof of orthodoxy to expatiate on the sublimity of the Hebrew cos- 
mogony as compared with the Babylonian, I am ready to give it, for 
I would not willingly part company on this head with the meanest 
peasant or the youngest child. ‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” Yes; the Hebrew cosmogony is sublime ; 
but, to me at least, it appears that the works of God ‘are most 
honoured by the ungrudging recognition of their composite origin, 
and that what we most need to have impressed upon ‘us is, not the 
perfection, but the sweet and winning imperfection, of the great cos- 
mogonic narrative. 

It was the opinion of Professor Budde in 1883 that the story in 
Gen. i. 1-4a, though-in its present form post-exilic, is founded upon 
a less purified pre-exilic record, which belonged to one of the 
Yahvistic strata of the early narrative literature; t.e. which used 

„the divine name Yahvé instead'of Elohim, and did not avoid even 
strongly mythological language. I am greatly inclined to agree with 


* Art. “Cosmogony,” Encyclopedia Britannica (1877). _ Similarly, Gunkel, “ Schép- 
fung und Chaos,” p. 8. 
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this scholar, but I am not prepsred to assert that this particular 
Yahvistic Creation story originally preceded the Yahvistic story of 
Paradise. The words in Gen. ii. 4, “in the day that Yahvé (Elohim) 
-made earth and “heaven,” which are at present (as critics hold) the 
introductory words of the-Yahvistic Paradise story, and on the pro- 
tasis to the statement, in verse 7, that “ Yahvé (Elohim) formed man 
of dust from the ground, ” are properly a fragment of a lost sentence. 

Verses5~7 should in this case run thus, adopting the Assyriological 
explanation of ‘ed as not “ mist,” but “ flood ” : 

« Now there were no bushes as yet upon the earth, and no herbage 
as yet sprouted forth, for Yahvé (Elohim) had not caused it to-rain 
upon the earth, and there were no men to till the ground, but a flood 
used to come up from the earth and drench the whole surface of ‘the 
ground,” 

I close with a remark which I have made already elsewhere, but 
which is, I think, even now not altogether inopportune: “ It appears 
to me that exegesis is in danger of being led away by a misplaced 
modern repugnance to mythology.” Itis a loss to truth to ignore the 
-key to many difficult expressions and narratives which the study of 
mythology presents. It is also an act of irreverence to the past, and 
-æ sign of ignorance of human nature. “ The child is father of the 
man,” and we know not how mythological we are till we attempt to talk 
‘in pure prose. I have only to add my earnest hope that Assyriology, 
-which throws a flood of light on so much Eastern mythology, may 
‘more and more become the honoured ninani of Biblical criticism 
and exegesis. 

E K. Gane 


T is difficult to define recreation in order to discuss it from a 
sanitary aspect. With our Bank Holidays and half-holidays, 
and a constant and ever-increasing cry for more; with Hight Hours 
ls, Shop Hours Bills, and new Factory Acts in prospect, the term 
eation must soon embrace the pursuit-of the pleasures of life, and 
ill certainly become a much more prominent subject of discussion 
anitary conferences of the immediate future than it has been in 
past. It would be well indeed if the persons who are so urgent 
their demands for more holidays and shorter hours of labour were 
epared with some well-considered schemes of a healthy kind for 
mploying the idle time they seek to bestow on the mass of our 
labouring population, as the proposed recipients have but vague notions 
of their own on the subject. : 

Even if we confine this discussion to the dictionary definition of 
recreation as refreshment after toil, it must include questions of a 
mental and a social as-well as of a physical character. It is in this 
restricted sense that I propose to treat the subject here, and in doing 













so I shall endeavour from a physiological point of view to -reduce 


physical recreations to a scientific form. 

The holidays already at the disposal of the working classes are 
considerable. If we include Sundays, Bank Holidays, Christmas Day, 
and Good Friday, and a half-day weekly holiday of three hours, we 

. have a total of rather more than nine weeks in the year, and there is 
in addition to this the daily, five hours not employed in labour or sleep, 
-giving a further nine weeks—eighteen weeks altogether—in the year 
available for recreation. As this eighteen and a half weeks form 
rather more than a third of a year the Socialists’ ideal division of the 
day into eight hours’ sleep, eight hours’ labour, and eight hours’ play 
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already exists as far as the larger division of the year, and almost of 
the week, is concerned, and it is obvious that with a third of the year 
available for recreation, recreation is a subject deserving study and - 
organisation. 

Looking on recreation as refreshment after toil it is necessary to 
classify toils and toilers, and define the recreation appropriate to each 
of them, and group them together as influenced by similar sanitary 
surroundings, such as town and country life, indoor and outdoor 
occupations, &c. 

The first step in such a classification is to define the ai ; 
which runs through the whole of shoty, namely, the differences of the 
two sexes. With the “new woman” among us this is, I own, a 
dangerous subject to enter on, but I propose now to deal only with 
the physical differences, leaving the mental differences to be explained . 
wby other hands. 

A very large number of observations show that in stature, weight, 
and strength, at different ages, the following differences sexual occar : 

1. Growth in height and weight is very rapid in both sexes during 
the first five years of life. 

2. From birth to the age of five years the rate of growth is the 
same in both sexes, girls being a little shorter in stature and ligh 
in weight than boys through this period. 

3. From 5 to 10 years boys grow a little faster than girls, 
the difference is of little importance from a physical point of vi 
and the two sexes may, up to this age, adopt similar kinds 
recreation. . l 

d. From 10 to 15 years girls grow much more rapidly than boys 
and at ages 11} to 144 are actually taller, and from 124 to 154 ar 
actually heavier than boys of corresponding ages. This rapid growth 

of girls is incident to important anatomical and functional changes 
at puberty, and which necessitate different kinds of recreations for the 
two, sexes. 

5. From 15 to 20 ‘years boys again take the lead, and grow 
rapidly for three or four years, then gradually slower, and complete 
_ their growth about the 23rd or 24th year. After 15 years of age 
girls grow very slowly in height .and complete their growth about 
the 20th year. The weight of both sexes continues to improve up to 
the 50th year, and probably later. 

6. The strength of males increases rapidly from 12 to 19 years, 
and at a rate similar to the weight; more slowly and regularly up to 
30 years, after which it declines at an increasing rate to 60 years. The 
strength of females increases at a more uniform rate than that of boys, 
from 12 to 19 years, still more slowly to 30 years, after which it falls off 
rapidly in a manner similar to that of males. The curves of strength 
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for the two sexes are not parallel. At 11 years females are weaker 
than males by 22 Ibs, and at 20 years by 36 lbs. (These tests of 
strength were made with a spring balance held as in drawing a 
bow.) 

a Thus the average differences between fully-grown men and women 
of the age of 25 years are: women are about 5 inches shorter of 
stature, 24 lbs. lighter in weight, and 36 lbs. weaker in strength. 
The average drawing-power of men being 84 lbs. and that of women 
46 lbs., the ratio of the strength of women to men is as 1 to 1:82— 
or,in other words, an average man of 25 years has very nearly 
double the strength of arms of a woman of the'same age. It is 
obvious, therefore, whether for labour or for recreative games requiring 
strength, that women are physically inferior to men. Moreover, there are 
. anatomical changes at puberty which place women at a disadvantage, 
Women cannot walk or run as fast as men, and their lower limbs 
being attached at a wider angle to the trunk are more liable, if 
subjected to much strain, to deformities in the shape of flat-foot, 

` knock-knee, bow-leg, and spinal curvatures. 

Now, whatever may be the arguments for the mental equality of the 
two sexes, it is clear that there are physical differences which show 
the necessity for different occupations and recreations, or their em- 
ployment in different degrees. This does not show, however, that 
females do not require physical recreation. _On the contrary, it is 
just because they cannot, after the age of ten years, take part in boys’ 
and men’s games with any prospect of holding their own, that they 
should be encouraged to play games—the same games as boys and 
men if they like—among themselves. Their dress, even if there were 
not physical disadvantages, will always prove a serious impediment to 
the playing by women of some of the most useful men’s games, such 
as cricket and football. 

, Another aspect in which we should study recreation is in its relation 
to age. Looking at the life of man from a sanitary point of view we 
should divide it into the following six periods : . 

1. Babyhood, from birth to three years of age.—A baby’s life should 
-be all recreation, It is the period of rapid physical growth and 
development, and a baby should eat, sleep, laugh, or cry all its time. 
Moreover, it should be nursed and tended by its own mother. 

As a sanitarian, I must enter a protest against the use of crèches 
and infant nurseries as injurious alike to the physical welfare of the 
child and the physical and moral welfare of the mother and of the 
pation. Removing babies from-the care of their mothers leads to a 
vicious system of rearing children, and encourages too early marriages 
and immorality by relieving parents of much of the responsibility of 
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married life. And, moreover, it deprives women of one of the 
sweetest recreations of their lives. Whatever efforts are made to 
relieve working women in this direction should be directed to enabling 
mothers to nurse their own babies, as I am sure any wages earned 
by such a perversion of the maternal instinct are of less value to the 
child immediately and prospectively than home influences and the 
personal care of parents. 

2. Infancy, from three to five years of age.—This is also a period of 
rapid physical development, and it should be, like that of babyhood, 
all recreation. ; ' - 

Infancy is the period of life when the human animal begins to 
learn the use of the muscles and the senses, and perfect freedom of 
movement and observation should be allowed. I néed hardly say,, 
therefore, that I do not approve of infants’ schools and the restraints 
which they necessarily involve. I am well aware that the chief 
object of infants’ schools is to relieve parents'of the trouble of taking 
care of their children, and the schoolmasters tell us that infants’ 
schools prepare children for the educational discipline which will be 
. required of them later on. But apart from the fact that the care of 
infants is a mother’s duty and recreation, to restrain children by 
school discipline before it is absolutely necessary is cruel, and tends 
to crush out individuality and independence of character; and as- 
overcrowding is the greatest sanitary evil of our modern civilisation, 
and is injurious in proportion to the youth of the individuals subjected 
to it, the crowding of infants together in schools is a sanitary error 
of the worst kind, and should be avoided. The Kindérgarten is less 
objectionable, because it amuses the children, helps to develop the 
body and the senses, and is confined to smaller groups of children 
than infants’ schools. But even the Kindergarten is too restraining ` 
and overcrowded for the best interests of young children. Infants’ 
schools have become an integral part of our elementary education, 
but with better homes for the working classes and more playgrounds 
and open spaces in our towns for children, I have little doubt that 
they will be considerably reduced in number and size, and probably 
entirely done away with, to the great advantage to the individual 
and the national physique. 

3. School life, from five to fifteen years of age—This is the period 
of slow physical but rapid mental development, and it should be 
subject to the toil of mental and physical training. 

It may be thought that as I disapprove of infants’ nurseries and 
infants’ schools, I am equally averse to educational discipline. But 
this is not so. On the contrary, I believe that school work, even as 
‘at present imperfectly‘carried on, is the healthiest and best occupa- 
tion children of the ages five to ‘fifteen years can follow. - I hold; 
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and always have held, that the cry of educational over-pressure is 
nonsense, and is entirely unsupported by facts. There is great room 
for improvement in school sanitation, and there is pressing need for 
the medical inspection of schools and scholars; but on the whole the 
school-boys’ and the school-girls’ life is the healthiest, and ought to 
be the happiest, part of their existence. I have recently had occasion 
to look into this subject for the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, and without giving the details of my report, which is not 
yet published, I may say that I find that since the passing of the 
Elementary, Education Act the death-rate of children of school ages 
(five to fifteen) has diminished just one-third, that there has been no. 
increase (as might be expected -if schooling were injurious) in the 
death-rate from nervous diseases, and that the very healthiest period’ 
of life is the age of fourteen years (an age when schooling has done 
its worst), when the death-rate sinks to its lowest, and is only 2:45 
per 1000 for both sexes. ` 

It is during the school period that physical recreation first becomes 
a matter of public interest and importance. I believe that out-door 
children’s games are the best form of recreation for school-children ; 
next to them, in-door games ; and when games are impossible, gym- . 
nastics and drill. 

The saddest feature of our modern social condition and overcrowd- 
ing in towns is, that children have forgotten how to play. The 
small size, and often the entire lack of playgrounds, has much to do 
with this; but schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, especially those of our 
elementary schools, are not withont blame in the matter, as they are 
for the most part ignorant of, and in their own eyes superior to, such 
frivolities as a practical acquaintance with children’s games,- In ` 
secondary schools the masters take part in the children’s games, and 
an assistant master would hardly obtain a situation if he did not 
know all about football and cricket; and the Education department 
should require teachers of both sexes to pass an examination, 
theoretical and practical, in children’s games as an essential qualifica- 
tion for their duties. 

Unfortunately, we have almost forgotten our. old English games, and 
I know of no book which sufficiently describes them for the use of 
teachers and children. A recent French Commission on physical 
education has, among other things, collected and described a con- 
siderable number of children’s games, many of which I recognise as 
English games with French variations. We have need of a similar 
Commission in this country, but failing this, a committee of men and 
Women interested in the subject might investigate and report on 
games suitablé for school use, and bring pressure to bear on the Edu- 
cation department to introduce them into training colleges and schools: 
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Having said so much about school games, I have little to say about 
gymnastics. Fortunately school gymnastics are fairly well under- 
stood and very generally taught in all kinds of schools. I have only 
to warn parents, schoolmasters, and -school-managers against their 
too rigid enforcement, and to advise them to turn a deaf ear to the 
contentions of the so-called ‘ professors” and their “ systems.” Al! 
the systems have good in them, but according to my experience and 
inquiries the higher the claims to system in theory the less useful 
the exercises are in practice. Any systems which embrace dumb- 
bells and the other ‘ floor” exercises are suitable for ose of the 
ages of five to fifteen years. 

4, Adolescence, from fifteen to twenty years of age. — The period of 
adolescence is that of the serious beginning of physical and mental 
toil—the period: of studentship of the professions and of apprentice- 
ship to trades and occupations. This is the most critical period of 
young men’s and young women’s lives from the point of view of 
recreation, as it is the time when they begin to exercise their own 
freedom of action and choice of pursuits, and they are fortunate indeed 
who are attracted by recreations of an active physical kind. The 
taste for active and skilful games and exercises is growing rapidly 
_ among all classes of the community, and in this respect our young 
men and maidens are the admiration and patterns for foreign coun- 
tries. The French have an association for the introduction and encour- 
agement of English athletics and games, and the Americans are 
adopting them in their colleges and schools. Open spaces and play- 
~ grounds are our chief requirements rather than enthusiasm for out- 
door games, and our exertions in this direction are limited only by 
want of elbow-room. . Where games are not possible gymnastics are 
a good substitute; but it is the exercises called “ floor,” or “ mass ” 
exercises rather than the trapeze, or what are called high gymnastics, 
which should be adopted. The so-called high gymnastics are mere 
mountebank tricks, and are at variance with the teaching of physi- 
ology. Nature has provided us with legs clothed with numerous 
powerful muscles to convey the body from place to place, and arms of 
light construction with many delicate muscles to minister to its wants, 
and to those of the mind, and it is a perversion of nature’s plan to 
transpose the functions of the legs and arms, as is done on the 
‘trapeze and other apparatus raised above the floor. Running and 
walking are the proper kinds of exercises for the lower limbs, and 
quick skilful movements of the upper limbs and of the trunk. High 
gymnastics have the further disadvantage that they can only be per- 
formed by a few persons at a time, even in a large gymnasiunr, 
whereas dumb-bells and similar floar exercises can be Perec in 
classes, or at home in a bed or bath room. 
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5. Manhood, twenty to sixty years of age.—This isthe period of the 
struggle for life when toil is most pressing and varied in character. 
It is at this period that recreation must be studied in its relation to 
different. kinds of toil and the conditions under which the toiler lives. 
. I shall deal with this aspect of the question later on. 

6. Maturity, age from siei} upwards.—The closing years of life 
should, like the beginning, be all recreation, or such physical and 
mental labours only should be followed as are habitual and voluniary. 
Habits of body and mind have by this time pretty well taken the 
place of the will and judgment, and he is a fortunate man or she a 
fortunate woman who has acquired in early life habits of a healthy 
kind. Riding and walking are the best forms of recreation for per- 
sons at this period of life; and golf is a type of the most suitable 
games. 

In youth and middle age the muscles and other organs of the body 
are equal to performing much more work than is usually required of 
them ; they are capable-of making an extreme effort without injury ; 
and by making frequent efforts, or what is called training, their 
capacity for making prolonged efforts is increased to a remarkable . 
‘extent. But as age advances the circulation becomes impeded by the 
loss of-elasticity: of the arteries and by narrowing of their calibre, and 
the muscles suffer from impaired nutrition ; hence the strength becomes 
impaired, and the whole muscular system, and more especially the 
heart, which is a hollow muscle, tend to fail on the slightest exertion 
which is a deviation from a long-standing habit ; hence the advantage, 
as age advances, of established habits of recreation and physical exer- 
cise, and maintaining them through life. : 


I have still to deal with the question of recreation in its rélation to 
occupation as it affects men and women in middle life—when toil is 
greatest and recreation most needed, and requires to be varied and 
temperate in character. 

With a view to giving an idea of the number of persons following 
different occupations, I have drawn up the following table showing 
the percentage of different classes of our population, and their relative 
physique as shown by stature and weight and the ratio of weight to 
stature. The percentages have been worked out from the census 
returns of 1881, but the tendency of the country labouring classes to 
gravitate to the towns has no doubt diminished the one and increased 
the other to the extent of making the town and the country population 
about equal in number : 
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Physique. 
Age 25-30 years, 
5 ip en i i 
` Occupations of male population of England and Wales Percentuge of Average. H Ratio. 
(1881), population, |- -  - =f 
| Weight 
Height, | Weieht,| divided 
ins, lbs. by | 
height. 
I. Town and country. Chiefly mental. | 
oo harlot h a j ` 
icers of army and navy, doctors, lawyers, 3 |. e97 see $ 
clergymen, merchants, =. e o } vö | Gort 1568 | 2°282 
Il. Towns. Physical and mental. | 
Commercial classes : | 
Clerks, shopkeepers, &c. end ep E 1% 10°4 68°0 | 824| 2-241 
III. Country. Physical. i 
Labouring classes : j 
Agricultural lavourers . $ . . 7 32-4 i 
A ee E E £o] ws | ors | 1856) 2-305 
Sailorg, fisherman . . . 3'0 
IV. Towns. Physical. 
Industrial classes : 
Artisans, labourers . * x r a . 26°8 666 
Sedentary occupations : } 1450 | 2189 
Trades, factory hands . en Y s $ . 10e | 880 
Chiefly mental . . deo wi d5 per cent. 
‘ x» mentaland physical . . ey © Fhe gs 
ý » Physical . * S - š : : 85°) 4, 4y 
Country occupations x ee hae . - 52°0 per cent. 
Town ae m r x 7 . = - 80, » 


The ratios of weight to height show that the physique of the pro- 
fessional and commercial classes are about the same, the former class 
having the advantage of ‘021 Ibs. per inch of stature. The agricultural 
and other country labouring classes, though shorter in stature, are much 
heavier in proportion to height than the professional and commercial 
classes; while the town artisan, labouring, and sedentary classes are 
not only shorter in stature, but are much lighter in, proportion to 
height than the corresponding country labouring and all other classes. 
It must not be concluded that the shorter stature and lighter weight 
of the town population, compared with the corresponding classes in 
the country, is entirely due to the insanitary condition of town life, 
as occupation, according to its, physical strain, sorts. out, individuals 
according to. their physical ability. The strong members of an agri- 
cultural labourer’s family will stay at home, while the weaker members 
will gravitate to the towns, where lighter occupations are, only to be 
found. It becomes;:however, more necessary that, in:studying re- 
creations, we should bear in mind chiefly the town population, for 
the double reason that they are less healthy as individuals, and their 
occupations are carried on under worse sanitary conditions. . 

Another important feature of this table is the remarkable dis- 
proportion between the professional and commercial classes on the one 
hand and the labouring classes on the other, the former forming 
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together only 15 per cent., and the latter 85 per cent. of the male 
population of England and Wales, the country population being about 
equal to that of the towns. 

Now in prescribing recreations for middle-aged persons of the 
various classes of the population we must bear in mind that to most 
men and women change of occupation is recreation, and to towns- 
people ‘we must recommend country occupations and amusements, and 
the reverse to country people. It is a mockery to offer an allotment 
to an agricultural labourer as a means of recreation, or a book to read 
toa city clerk. Complete idleness would be better recreation for both 
of them, and the country labourer would do better to sit and smoke ' 
his pipe by his own fireside, and the clerk or shopkeeper to stroll 
idly and aimlessly about the streets—forms of recreation both classes 
_ do generally prefer to those usually offered to them. There is a great 
deal of unreason and absurdity about the prescriptions of philanthropists 
for the ‘recreation of the working classes, due to ignorance of the 
ordinary conditions of their lives. (If the country labourer does .not 
receive sufficient wages to: pay his rent and feed his family, by all 
means give him an allotment ; but the work ke does on it will be toil 
and not recreation ; and the reading of books, under the same conditions 
as he has worked with his pen all day, will be a toil of a pleasure, 
to say the, least of it, to the city clerk, and in neither case will 
recreation be found or the health benefited. 

If, on the other hand, the conditions .could be reversed, and the 
clerk could have the allotment, and the country labourer the book or 
newspaper to read, we should have suitable healthy recreation provided 
for both of them. If students of recreation would study the instincts. 
and surrounding conditions of the various classes of the community, 
and try to develop the germs which exist there at present, instead of 
trying to impose new and strange forms of recreation, they would be 
more likely to succeed than by the present: cut-and-dried, methods. 
When a man has toiled all day, no matter whether it be mental or 
physical toil, he is in no condition to enter. on new,and.. unfamiliar, 
forms of recreation,;and he falls back on the..habitual and nearest. 
form of pleasure which presents: itself to him. . Make the labourer's, 
cottage more. lovely, more orderly, more. restful, and healthy; make, 
the streets more beautiful, orderly, instructive, architecturally and 
otherwise ; throw. wide open the doors of: picture-galteries,, museums 
(on Sundays as on other days) ; provide more parks.and. gardens, with, 
music and other, farms. of amusement, and you will provide snitable,, 
though not necessarily sufficient recreation for two of the largest. 
glasses of our population. The other classes may be dealt with in a 
similar manner, and simple measures of this kind may be made steps 
to higher and more healthy forms of recreation in the future. : 

With a.view to classifying the more.actiye forms.of recreation, on, 
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a scientific basis I have drawn up the following table of outdoor and 
indoor exercises, ranging them according to their physiological value. 
Running stands at the head of the list, as it is the chief feature of 
athletic sports and games, their respective value being dependent on 
the amount of running they demand. All the forms of recreation are 
suitable for boys and men, and most of them for girls and women. 
Women have, indeed, already selected those which they can perform 
with grace and credit to their sex, and it is unnecessary to specify 
them if we bear in mind the differences in strength and other physical 
characters already referred to. 

Classification of physical recreations according to their physiological 
value : 


Outdoor. Indoor. 
Running, athletics, games, skating, Fencing and other military exercises 
skipping, &e. - with arms. 
Riding. : i Boxing, wrestling. 
Rowing. Dancing. ` 
Swimming. Billiards. 
Walking. _ Dumb-bells. - 
Cycling. Machine gymnastics. 
Marching. i Trapeze and high gymnastics. 


Singing, reading aloud. 
Playing musical instruments. + 
Natural History. Reading. : 
Gardening, farming. Chess, draughts, cards. 
Carpentry and other technical work. Music. 


It will be seen that I have placed running at the top and marching 
at the bottom of the active outdoor exercises, and I have done this 
with a view to showing how much more highly I esteem games than 
military drill in the form of simple marching. On the other hand, I 
have placed fencing and military exercises with side-arms at the head 
of indoor exercises, because they make a considerable demand on the 
arms and chest for their due performance. Cycling has become a © 
popular recreation in recent years, and it has the great advantage of 
taking young men into the country and the open air; but as an exér- 
cise it is inferior to walking, and the position of the cyclist is not 
elegant if, indeed, it does not tend to the production of permanent 
bodily deformity. ' 

Of the outdoor exercises which are within almost every boy’s and 
man’s reach are rowing, swimming, and walking ; while of the indoor 
exercises dancing, billiards, dumb-bells, and singing are within most 
people’s means. It is most unfortunate that the admirable game of 
billiards should have become associated with the public-house, but 
this is a proof of its attractiveness. A divine is credited with the 
saying, when he adopted a brighter and more cheerful set of tunes 
for his hymns, that it was no use letting the devil have all the best 
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tunes, and I would say likewise, there is no use letting the devil have 
all the besé games. Directly or indirectly nearly the whole of our 
best games are associated with the public-house, and it is time they 
should be retrieved and. placed on an independent footing. The 
Church might well do for games what it has done for music and 
singing. In its puritanical days it appropriated the traditions, but 
suppressed the joyous side of our old English games and customs, 
such as those associated with Christmas, Easter, May-day, and the 
Harvest festival. It has taken them out of the fields and streets and 
from the working classes, who saw only the recreative side of the 
festivals, and has turned them into religious ceremonies within the 
churches for an entirely different class of the population. 

I must refer to the smaller group, which includes natural his- 
tory and gardening, as recreations of a leisurely and delightful sort, 
suitable for persons who are pasti forty years of age, and as more: 
appropriate to persons whose toils are chiefly of a mental kind, or 
who are disqualified, either by excessive physical labour or incapacity 
for it on account of bad health, from sharing in more active games. 

I must add further that I look for the development of some 
new forms of recreation in the teaching of technical work by our 


. County Councils in the direction of carpentry, wood-carving, metal 


work, and the like useful and interesting industrial occupations. In 
our efforts to find recreations for the working classes, we must not 
forget that many of their daily occupations are much more interesting 
and healthy from a physical and recreative, point of view than ours, 
which are chiefly of a mental kind, and that the artisan does not 
always require active physical recreations, but, rather passive ones, 
such as listening to music and singing, looking at pictures and 
beautiful objects, reading newspapers and popular magazines, or 
playing quiet games like draughts. This is my reason for including 
the last small group in my classification of recreations. 


CHARLES ROBERTS, 
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TIT.—Dancer AND MUSICIAN. 


N an essay on “ The Origin and Function of Music,” first published 
in 1857, I emphasised the psycho-physical law that muscular 
movements in general are originated by feelings in general. Be the 
movements slight or violent, be they those of the whole body or of 
special parts, and be the feelings pleasurable or painftil, sensational 
or emotional, the first are always results of the last: at least, after 
excluding those movements which are reflex and involuntary. And 
it was there pointed out that as a consequence of this psycho-physical 
law, the violent muscular motions of the limbs which cause bounds 
and gesticulations, ‘as well as those strong contractions of the pectoral 
and vocal muscles which produce shouting and laughter, become the 
natural language of great pleasure. 
In the actions of lively children, who, on seeing in the distance 
some indulgent relative, ran up to him, joining one another in screams 
of delight and ‘breaking their run with leaps, there are shown the. 
roots from which simultaneously arise those audible and visible mani- 
festations of joy which culminate in singing and dancing. It needs 
no stretch of imagination to see that when, instead of an indulgent 
relative met by delighted children, we have a conquering chief or king 
met by groups of his people, there will almost certainly occur saltatory 
and vocal expressions of elated feeling ;: and that these must become, 
by implication, signs óf respect and loyalty—ascriptions of worth 
which, raised to a higher power, become worship. Nor does it need, 
any stretch of imagination to perceive that these natural displays of 
joy, at first made spontaneously before one who approaches in triumph, 
as a benefactor and glorifier of his people, come, in course of time, to 
be observances used on all public occasions as demonstrations of 
allegiance; while, simultaneously, the irregular jumpings and gesticu- 
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lations with unrhythmical shouts and cries, at first arising without 
concert, grédually by repetition become regularised into the measured 
movements we know as dances and into the organised utterances 
constituting songs. “Once more, it is easy to see that out of groups 
of subjects thus led into irregular ovations, aud by-and-by into 
regular laudatory receptions, there will eventually arise some who, 
distinguished by their skill, are set apart as dancers and singers, and 
presently acquire the professional character. 

Before passing to the positive evidence which supports this inter- 
pretation, it may be well to remark that negative evidence is furnished 
by those savages who have no permanent chiefs or rudimentary kings ; 
for among thèm these incipient professional actions are scarcely to. be. 
traced. They do indeed show us certain rude dances with noisy 
accompaniments ; but these are representations of war and the chase. 
Though the deeds of celebrated warriors may occasionally be simulated 
in ways implying praise of them, there do nob commonly arise at 
this stage the laudations constituted by joyous gesticulations and 
triumphant songs in’face of a conqueror. At later stages ceremonies 
of this primitive kind develop into organised exercises performed by 
masses of warriors. Thus among the Kaffirs war-dances constitute 
the most important part of military training, and the men engage in 
them frequently; and it is said that the movements in the grand 
dances of the Zulus resemble military evolutions. So, too, Thomson 
writes that the war-dance of the New Zealanders approximated in pre- 
cision to the movements of a regiment of European soldiers. Clearly 
it is not from these exercises that professional dancing originates. 

That professional dancing, singing, and instrumental music origi- 
nate in thé way above indicated is implied by a familiar passage in the 
Bible. We are told that when David, as general of the Israelites, 
“ was returned from the slaughter of the Philistines ”— 

“ The women came out of all cities of Israel singing and dancing to meet 
King Saul with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments of music; and the 
women answered one another as they played, and said ‘Saul hath slain his 
thousands and David his ten thousands,’” * 

Here the primitive reception of a conquering chief by shouts and 
leaps, which, along with semi-civilisation, had developed into partially 
definite and rhythmical form, vocal and saltatory, was accorded both to 
a reigning conqueror and to a conqueror subordinate to him. But 
while on this occasion the ceremony was entirely secular, it was, on 
another occasion, under different circumstances, predominantly sacred. 
When, led by Moses, the Israelites had passed the Red Sea, the song 
of Miriam, followed by the women “ with timbrels and with dances,” 
exhorting them “sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 


* 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7. 
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gloriously,” shows us the same kind of observance towards a leader (a 
“ man of war,” as the Hebrew god is called) who was no longer visible, 
but was supposed to guide his peopla and occasionally to give advice in 
battle. That is, we see religious dancing and singing and praise 
having the same form, whether the object of them is or is not present 
to sight. 

Usages which we find in existing semi-civilised societies, justify 
the conclusion that ovations to a returning conqueror, at first spon- 
taneous expressions of applause and loyalty, gradually pass into 
ceremonial observances used for purposes of propitiation. It becomes 
the policy to please the ruler by repetitions of these songs describing 
his great deeds, and of the dances expressive of joy at his presence. 
Describing the Marutse, Holub says :— 


“ All the musicians [of the royal band] were obliged to be singers as well, 


having to screech out the king’s praises between the intervals in the music, 


or to a muffled accompaniment of their instruments.” 


So, Schweinfurth tells us that at the court of king Munza, the Mon- 
butto ruler, there, were professional musicians, ballad-singers, and 
dancers, whose leading function was to glorify and please the king. 
And in Dahomey, according to Burton, “the bards are of both sexes, 
and the women dwell in the palaces . . . . the king keeps a whole 
troop of these laureates.” Official praises of this kind are carried on 
by. attendants not only of the king, but of subordinate rulers. . In 
processions in Ashantee “each noble is attended by his flatterers, 
who proclaim, in boisterous songs, ‘the ‘strong names’ of their 
master ;” and on the Gold Coast “ every chief has a hornblower and 
_ a Special air of his own.” Similarly we learn from Park that among 
the Mandingos there are minstrels who “sing extempore songs in 
honour of their chief men, or any other persons who are willing to 
pay them: ” showing us’ an unobtrusive divergence from the original 
function. Winterbottom indicates a like divergence. 

“ Among the Foolas there is a set of people called singing-men, who, like 
the ancient bards, travel about the country singing the praises of those who 
choose to purchase renown.’ 

Passing beyond Africa, we read that in Madagascar “the sovereign 
has a large band of female singers, who attend in the courtyard, and 
who accompany their monarch whenever he takes an excursion.” 
Raffles, too, says that in Java there are three classes of dancing-girls, 
who perform in public :—1. The concubines of the sovereign and of 
the hereditary prince. These are the most skilful. 2. The concubines 
of the nobles. 3. The common dancing-girls of the country. In 

‘these cases we are shown that while saltatory and vocal forms of 
glorification, at first occasional and spontaneous, have become regular 
and ceremonial; and while those who perform them, no longer the 
people at large, have become a specialised class; two further changes 
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have taken place. Instead of being both singers and dancers, as the 


_ primitive celebrants were, these permanent officials have become 


differentiated into the two classes, singers and dancers; and, if not of 
the singers yet of the dancers, we may remark that their performances, 
ceasing to be expressions of “welcome and joy before the ruler, have 
grown into displays of agility and grace, and are gone through for 
the purpose of yielding esthetic pleasures. Among the Hebrews this 
development had taken place in the time of Herod, when the daughter 
of Herodias delighted him by her dancing; and a like development , 
is shown at the present day throughout India, where troops of baya- 
deres are appendages of courts. 


That laudatory dancing and singing before the visible ruler are 
associated with like observances before the invisible ruler, the Hebrews 
have shown us. To the case of the prophetess Miriam and her com- 
panions, may be added the case of David dancing before the ark. 
Hence we shall not be surprised to find such facts among other semi- 
civilised peoples. Markham, describing a Puharrie festival, and saying 
of a certain receptacle that “in it the deity is supposed to dwell,” 
adds that “upon this occasion the deptha, or ark, is brought forth 
with much solemnity, and the ‘people decked out with flowers and 
ears of corn dance around it.” Tu an account of the Bhils we read, 
concerning a class of men called Barwds who are votaries of the hill- 
gods, that— . : 

“ Their powers are, however, dormant, till they are excited by music; and, 
for this reason, they have a, class of musicians connected with them, who are 
proficient in numerous songs in praise of the hill-deities. When the recita- 


tion of these songs has kindled the spark of spiritual fire, they begin to 
dance with frantic gestures.” 


An analogous use of dancing occurs in Abyssinia. The duties of 
priests ‘‘consist in reading the prayers, chanting, administering the 
sacrament, and dancing; the latter being indulged in during religious 
processions.” That the.dancing is in this. case imported into the 
quasi-Christian religion by adoption from some previous religion (a 
like adoption being common with Roman Catholic missionaries) is a 
conclusion supported by an instance from a remote region. Describing 
the usages of the Pueblos, Lummis says :— 


“The cachinas or sacred dances, which were in vogue before Columbus, 
still survive ; but now they are applied to the festivals of the Church, énd 
are presumed to be as grateful to Tata Dios as to the Sun.” 


_ But the way in which singing and dancing before the visible ruler 
differentiate into singing and dancing before the ruler no longer 
visible, is best'seen in the early records of civilised races. To the 
above illustrations furnished by Hebrew history may be added various 
others. Thus 1 Samuel x. 5 tells of “a company of prophets coming 
down from the high place with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, 
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and a harp before them} ” and, according to some translators, 
dancing and singing. - Again in 1 Chronicles ix. 388 we read of 
certain Levites that ‘‘ these are the singers, chief of the fathers of the 
Levites.” And in Psalm cxlix. there is the exhortation :—‘ Let 
them praise his name in the dance; let them sing praises unto him 


‘with the timbrel and harp;” worship which ‘was joined with the. 


execution of “ vengeance upon the heathen.” 

This association of dancing and singing as forms of worship, and 
by implication their more special association with the priesthood, is 
not so conspicuous in the accounts of Egypt; probably because the 
earlier stages of Egyptian civilisation are unrecorded. According to 
Herodotus, however, in the processions during the festival of Bacchus, 
the flute-player went first and was followed by the choristers who ` 
chanted all the praises of the deity. Naming also cymbals and flutes 
and harps as used “in religious ceremonies,” Wilkinson says that 
“the sacred musicians were of the order of priests and appointed. to 
the service, like the Levites among the Jews.” Songs and clapping 
of hands are mentioned by him as parts of the worship. - Moreover 


‘the- wall-paintings yield proofs. ‘That they also danced at the 


temples-in honour of the gods, is evident from the representations of 
several sacred processions.” Wilkinson is now somewhat out of 
date; but-+these assertions are not incongruous with those made by 
later writers: The association between the temple and the palace 
was in ‘all ways intimate, and while, according to Brugsch, one 
steward of the king’s household “ was over the singing and playing,” 
Duncker states that “in every temple there was 4 minstrel.” So 
too, Tiele, speaking of Im-hotep, son of Ptah, says— 


“The texts designate him as the first of the Cher-hib, a class of pias 
who werė at the same time choristers and physicians.” 


‘But Rawlinson thinks that music had, in the days of historical 


Egypt, become largely secularised :—“ Music was used in the main as a 


‘light entertainment. .. . . The religious ceremonies into which music 


entered were mostly of an equivocal character.” 

Similar was the genesis which occurred in Greece. A brief indica- 
tion of the fact is conveyed by the statement of Guhl and Koner that 
all the dances “ were originally connected with religious worship.” 
The union of dancing and singing as components of the same cere- 
mony, is implied by Moulton’s remark that— 

“ í Chorus’ is one example amongst many of expressions that convey musica} 


associations to us, but are terms originally of dancing. ‘The chorus was = 
` most elaborate of the lyric ballad-dances.” : 


And that the-associated use of the two was religious is shown by the’ 
description of Grote, who writes :— 


“The chorus, with song-and dance combined, constituted an i A 
part of divine service throughout all Greece. ° Tt was originally a public 
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manifestation of the citizens generally, . . . . But in process of time, the 
performance at the chief festival tended to become more elaborate and to 
fall into the hands of persons expressly and professionally trained.” 

In like manner Donaldson tells us “ that music and dancing were 
the basis of the religious, political, and military organisation of the 
Dorian states :” remarking also that— 

“The preservation of military discipline and the establishment of a prin- 
ciple of subordination, not merely the encouragement of a taste for the fine 
arts, were the objects which these rude legislators had in view; and though 
there is uo doubt that religious feeling entered largely into all their thoughts 
and actions, yet the god whom they worshipped was a god of war, of music, 
and of civil government.” 

On which statement, however, let me remark that it contains a 
species of error very common in historical interpretations. It is 
erroneously assumed that these dances were introduced by legislators, 
instead of being continuations of-observances which arose spon- 
taneously. How in Greece there early began the secularisation of 
music, is shown by the traditions concerning the religious festivals— 
the Pythian, Olympian, &c.—which presently furnished occasions for 
competitions in skill and strength. The Pythian games, which were 
the earliest, exhibited the smallest divergence from the primitive pur- 
pose; for only musical and poetical contests took place. But the 
establishment of prizes shows that out of the original miscellaneous 
chorus had arisen some who were marked by their more effective ex- 
pressions of praise and finer vocal utterances. And on reading that 
out of those who played accompaniments to the sacred songs and 
dances, some became noted for their skill, and that there presently 
followed ati the great Greek games prizes to the best performers on 
flutes, trumpets, and lyres, we see how there arose also that 
differentiation of instrumentalists from vocalists which presently 
became pronounced. Says Mahaffy concerning a performance about 
250 B.c.— 

“ This elaborate instrumental symphony was merely the development of 
the old competitions in playing instruments, which had existed at Delphi from 
very early days.” 

Hence, after a time, a complete secularisation of music. Besides 
musical performances in honour of the gods, there grew up in later 
days performances/which ministered: solely to wsthetic enjoyments, 
Distinguishing the sacred from the secular, Mahaffy says the first 
“were quite separate from the'singing and playing in private 
society, which were cultivated a good deal at Athens, though not at 
all at Sparta, where such performances were left to professional 
musicians.” j 

Parallel evidence is furnished by Roman history. We read in 
Mommsen that— 5 s : 
“In the most ancient religious usages dancing, and. next tq dancing instru- . 
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mental music, were far more prominent thansong. In the great procession, 
with which the Roman festival of victory was opened, the chief place, next to 
the images of the gods and the champions, was assigned to the dancers, grave | 
and merry. .... The ‘ leapers ’ (salit) were perhaps the most ancient and 
sacred of all the priesthoods.” 

So, too, Guhl and Koner write :— 


“Public games were, from the earliest times, connected with religious 
acts, the Roman custom tallying in this respect with the Greek. Such 
games were promised to the gods to gain their favour, and afterwards car- 
ried out as a sign, of gratitude for their assistance.” 


Congruous with this statement is that of Posnett, who, after quoting 
an early prayer to Mars, says— 

“ This primitive hymn clearly combined the sacred dance .... With the ` 
- responsive chant; and the prominence of the former suggests how readily 
the processional or stationary hymn might grow into a little drama sym- 
bolising the supposed actions of the deity worshipped,” 
Here we see a parallelism to the triumphal reception of David and 
Saul, and are shown that the worship of the hero-god is a repetition ` 
of the applause given to a conqueror when alive in celebration of his 
achievements : the priests and people doing in the last case that 
which the courtiers and people did in the first. Moreover in Rome, 
as in Greece, there eventually arose, out of the sacred performances of 
music, secular performances—a cultivation of music as a pleasure- 
giving art. Says Inge— ` 


“ In republican days a Roman would have been ashamed to own himself a 
skilled musician . . Scipio milianus delivered a scathing invective in 
the senate against schools of music and dancing at one of which he had even 
seen the son of a Roman magistrate.” 


But in the days of the Cæsars musical culture had become pate of a 
liberal education, and we have in illustration the familiar remembrance 
of Nero as a violinist. At the same time “trained choirs of slaves 
were employed to sing and play to the guests at dinner, or ‘for the 
delectation of their master alone.” 


On tracing further the evolution of these originally twin professions, 
we come upon the fact that while, after their separation, the one 
became. almost wholly secularised, the other long continued its eccle- 
siastical connexions and differentiated into its secular forms at a later 
date. Why dancing ceased to be a part of religious worship, while 
music did not, we may readily see. In the first place dancing, being 
inarticulate, is not capable of expressing those various ideas and 
feelings which music, joining with words, is able to do. As originally 
used it was expressive of joy, alike in presence of the living hero and 

„in the supposed presence of his spirit. In the nature of things it 
implies that overplus of energy which goes along with elated feeling, 
and does not serve to express the awe, the submission, the penitence, 
which form large parts of religious worship in advanced times. 
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Naturally then, dancing, though it did not in the Middle Ages 
wholly disappear from religious worship, practically fell, into disuse. 
One part only of the original observance survived—the procession. 
Alike in the triumphal reception of a returning conqueror and in the 
celebration of a god’s achievements, the saltatory actions were the 
joyous accompaniments in a moving stream of people. But while 
the saltatory actions have ceased the moving stream has continued. 
Moreover, there have survived, even down to our own day, its two 
original forms. We have religious processions, now along the aisles 
of cathedrals and now through the streets ; and, besides other secular 
processions more or less triumphal, we have those in which either 
the ruler or the representative of the ruler is escorted into the -city 
he is approaching by troops of officials and by the populace: the 
going out to meet the judges, who are the king’s deputies, shows us 
that the old form, minus the dance, is still extant. i 
A further -fact is to be noted. While dancing has become 
secularised, it has in part assumed a professional character. Though, 
eyen in the earliest stages, it had other forms and purposes than those 
above described (as shown in the mimetic representations of success 
in the chase, and in primitive amatory dances), and though from 


these secular dancing has been in part derived, yet, if we bear in | =f 


mind the transition from the dancing in triumphal processions before 
the king to dancing before him as a court-observance by trained 
dancers, and from that to dancing on the stage, we may infer that 
even the forms of secular dancing now familiar are not without a . 
. trace of that origin we have been following out. 


Returning from this parenthesis, and passing from the evidence . 
furnished by ancient civilisations to that furnished by the pagan and 
semi-civilised peoples of Europe, we may first note the statement of 
Strabo concerning the Celts. 


There “are generally three divisions of men especially reverenced, the 
Bards, the Vates, and the Druids. The Bards composed and chanted 
hymns ; the Vates occupied themselves with the sacrifices and the study of 
nature; while the Druids joined to the study of nature that of moral 
philosophy.” 

And the assertion is that these bande recited the exploits of their 
chiefs to the accompaniment of the harp. The survival of pagan 
observances into Christian times probably gave origin to the class . 
distinguished among the Scandinavians as ‘“‘skalds” and among the 
Anglo-Saxons as harpers and gleemen. Thus we read :— 

“ The gleemen added mimicry . dancing . . . . tumbling, with 
Sleights of hand... . . Tt was therefore necessary for them to associate 
themselves into companies.” 

“ Soon after the conquest these musicians lost the ancient Saxon appella- 
tion of gleemen, and were called ministraulx, in English minstrels.” 


* 
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‘Moreover, in the old English period, the minstrel “ was sametimes a 
household retainer of the chief whom he served, as we see in the 
-poem of Beowulf.” And since it was the function of the minstrel 
now to glorify his chief and now to glorify his chief's ancestors, we 
see that in the one capacity he lauded the living potentate as a courtier, 
and in the other capacity he landed the deceased potentate as a priest 
‘lauds a deity. 

While, with the decay of the worship of the pagan. gods, heroes, 
and ancestors, some music became secularised other music began to 
develop in connection. with the substituted religion. Among. the 
‘Anglo-Saxons “ music was also cultivated with ardour. . ... . Perma- 
nent schools of music were finally established in the monasteries, 
and a principal one at Canterbury.” So, too, was it under the 
Normans :—-“ Great attention was now paid to Church music, and the 
clergy frequently composed pieces. for the use of their choirs.” Then 
in the fifteenth century— - . =e 


“ Ecclesiastical music was studied by the youths at the Universities, with 
a view to the attainment of degrees as bachelors and dgctors in that faculty 
or science, which generally secured preferment.” 


But the best proof of the clerical origin of the, musical professor 
during Christian times, is furnished by the biographical notices of 
early musicians throughout Europe. We begin in the fourth century 
with St. Ambrose, who set in order “the ecclesiastical mode of saying 
„and .singing divine ‘service;” and then come to St. Gregory, who, 
in 590, arranged the musical scales. The tenth century yielded 
Hucbaldus, a monk who replaced the two-lined stave by one of more 
lines; and ‘the eleventh century, the: monk Guido d'Arezzo, who 
. further developed the stave. A differentiation of sacred into secular - 
was commenced in the twelfth century’ by the Minnesiagers: “ their 
melodies were founded on the Church scales.” Developed out of 
them came the Meistersingers, who usually performed in churches, 
and “ had generally a sacred subject, and their tone was religious.” 

**One of the first composers ‘who wrote in regular form ” was Canon 
Dufay, of the Cathedral of Cambrai, in 1474. The sixteenth céntury 
brought Lasso, who wroté 1300 musical compositions, but whose status 
„ig not named; and then, showing a pronounced secularisation, we 
have, in the same century, Philippus de Monte, Canon of Cambrai, 
who wrote thirty books of madrigals, About that time Luther, too, 
'« arranged the German mass.” In the next century we have the 
“distinguished composer Palestrina, who, though originally a layman, 
was elected to priestly functions; and the priest Allegri, a chorister 
‘and ‘composer. At later dates lived Carissimi, chapel-master and 
‘composer ; Scarlatti, also maestro di capella. France presently pro- 
-duced, Rameau, church-organist ; and Germany two of its greatest” 
composers—Handel, first of all capellmeister in Hanover .and then in’ 
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England, and Bach, who was primarily an organist, and who, “ deeply 
religious,” developed “‘the old Church modes” into modern forms. 
Among other leading musicians of the eighteenth century were Padre 
Martini and Zingarelli, both chapel-masters; and there flourished 
during the same period the Abbé Vogler and Cherubini, a chapel- 
master. To all which cases abroad should be added the cases at 
home. Beginning in 1515 with Tallis, “the father of English 
Cathedral Music,” we find him called “ gentleman (chorister) of the 
Chapel Royal.” In the same century comes Morley, chorister, 
“ epistler,” and “ gospeller,” who, thus semi-priestly, composed secular 
music ; Byrd, a similar functionary similarly characterised ; Farrant, 
aleo clerical in character; and, a little later, Gibbons, an: organist, 
but largely a writer of secular music. In the next century we have 
-Lawes, “epistler” of the Chapel Royal, composer of sacred music ;— 
Child, chorister, organist, and sacred composer; and Blow, the same. 
Then come the four generations of Purcells, all connected with the 
Church as choristers and organists; Hilton, organist and parish clerk, 
and writer of secular as well as sacred music; and Croft, organist, - 
chief chorister, arid composer, secular and sacred. And so with later 
composers, Boyce, Cook, Webbe, Horsley, who, still in part Church- 
' functionaries, are chiefly known by their songs, glees, and catches. __ 

We must not, however, ignore the fact that though ont of the 
cultivation of music for purposes of worship, music of the various 
developed kinds originated, there independently grew up simple 
popular music. From the earliest times emotions excited by the 
various incidents of life have prompted spontaneous vocal expression. 
But recognition of this truth consists with assertion of the larger 
truth that the higher developments of music arose out of elaborated 
religious worship, and were for a long time the productions of the 
priest-class; and that out of this class, or semi-secularised members 
of it, there were eventually differentiated the composers and profes- 
sors of secular music. 

One further differentiation, which has accompanied the last, has to 
‘ be noted. The clerically developed musician’s art, influencing the 
simple secular music of the people, began to evolve out of this the 
higher forms of music we now know. Whether or not the popular 
dances in use during recent centuries had arisen de ‘novo, or whether, 
as seems more probable, they had descended with modifications from 
the early dance-chants used in pagan worship, inquiry discloses the 
remarkable fact that out of them have grown the great orchestral 
works of modern days. The suites de pièces of Bach and Handel were 
Originally sets of dances in different times; and these have developed 
into the successive movements of the symphony, which even now, in 
the occasional movement named “ minuet,” yields a trace’of its origin. 
And then, along with these developments of music, has taken place 
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one further differentiation—that of composer from performer. Though 
some performers are. also composers, yet in large measure the com- 
poser has become an independent artist, who does not himself, unless 
as conductor, take part in public entertainments. 


In this case, as in other cases, the general process of evolution is 
exemplified by the integration which has accompanied differentiation. 
Evidence furnished by ancient civilisations must be postponed to the 
next chapter, as more closely appertaining to it. Here we may 
content ourselves with indicating the illustrative facts which modern 
days furnish. ~ ; 

Beyond the unorganised body of professed musical performers, and 
beyond the little-organised body of professors and teachers of music, 
there is the assemblage of those who, having passed examinations 
and acquired degrees in music, are marked off more distinctly: we 
see the increased definiteness which accompanies integration. There 
are also the multitudinous local musical societies; the local musical 
festivals with their governing organisations; and the several 
incorporated colleges, with their’ students, professorial staffs, and 
directors. 

Then, as serving to unite these variously constituted groups of 
those who make the musical art a profession, and of those who give 
themselves to the practice of it as amateurs, we have a periodical 
literature—sundry musical journals devoted to reports and criticisms 
of concerts, operas, oratorios, and serving to aid musical culture while 
they maintain the interests of the teachers and performers. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


ON UNDESIRABLE INFORMATION. 


HAVE still the most vivid remembrance of the first time I saw a 
magic lantern, and it was as if Fairyland had undergone a sudden - 
incarnation. Jack and the Beanstalk, Robinson Crusoe on his island, 
Little Miss Moffat, became realities to me. I had read about them in 
books; I had dreamed about them at night, and thought about them 
by day ; they had been all but real, Then on one memorable evening 
they appeared ; they were no phantoms, for they moved and spoke: 
Miss Moffat, as large as life, hastily got up from the tuffet—which 
. turned out to be a three-legged stool—on the appearance of an 
ominous and gigantic spider, uttering shrill cries of dismay; Jack 
really ascended his beanstalk; Robinson Crusoe alone sat unmoved in 
“gloomy silence on the pink shore of a most desolate land. And the 
incarnation took place in the dining-room where I had my dinner, 
and of which I thought I knew every nook and corner. 

But even while I looked, wondered, and recognised, the serpent 
entered into my Paradise. Glancing round, between two of the 
incarnations, I saw at the far end of the-dining-room a black object 
placed on an erection Consisting of a chair and a table; it had a tal? 
funnel, and a brilliant, luminous eye. When we entered the ‘room 
first, my eye, unaccustomed to the gloom, had not noticed it, and I 
had ‘groped my way to 4 chair in a state of mingled apprehension and 
. expectation, thinking of nothing but-the big white sheet stretched in 
front of me from wall to wall. But now I turned to my neighbour, 
a horribly sophisticated and elderly person of eight, and asked what 
that black thing was. 

She replied: “ Oh, don’t you know? It’s only the magic PETEA 
which throws the pictures on to the sheet.” : 

I was puzzled, and asked what pictures; and she stared at me in 
pity and disdain. 
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' « Robinson Crusoe, and Miss Moffat,” she said. 

“ But they moved about and talked.” 

«I don’t know how the moving is done,” she said, “ but of course 
it’s only your papa talking behind the sheet. I recognised his voice 
at once.’ 

I wonder whether Adam took the apple the first time Eve offered 
it to him, or whether he did not rather reject it at first, and whether, 
one afternoon, when he had. nothing particular to do, the thought of 
sa it recurred to his awakened curiosity. At any rate, it was so with, 

: I devoted niy attention for the rest of the evening to the 
cae ation of Fairyland, and it was not till two days afterwards, 
when it was raining and I could not go out, that the thought of the 

-fatal apple came back to me. I reasoned with myself; I quibbled 
and hesitated; I said that I only wanted to know what had become 
of the curious black monster with the fiery eye, but I knew it was 
not so. What I really wanted to know was the truth or the falsehood 
of the sophisticated person’s statement. And so I went upstairs to 
the lumber-room. 


. The black monster stood there on the floor, but his eye was not | 
luminous. I took hold of the chimney, and my hands became sooty ; 


I opened his side—he was only made of japanned tin; and there was 
a lamp which smelt of oil. Beside him stood a mean deal box of . 
‘ unpretentious dimensions, and in the box were little painted glass 


slides like handles, and as I slid them up and down, the spider entered. 


to Miss Moffat, and Miss Moffat left the tuffet; Jack made his dismal 
little way up a tiny beanstalk; only Robinson Crusoe, because he 
had ho handle, sat unmoved on the pink shore of a most desolate 


land. The sophisticated person was quite right, the possibility of- 


casually meeting Miss Moffat and Robinson Crusoe in the dining- 
room had gone for ever, and these things are a parable, f 

The distinguishing characteristic of our age, from which even 
children, as I have shown} are not free, is’ curiosity. Our feverish 
efforts to strip.the mystery off everything that is lovely are worthy of 
nobler guests. We have resolved the rainbow into its component 
parts; we have learned that the pestilences that-walk in darkness 
are but battalions of germs and bacteria, infinitesimally little; we 
have found out that sound is only a vibration, and that colour, is a 

_vibration as well, but 'a quicker one; and, above all, we love to find 
‘out domestic details respecting the lives of eminent artists, , poets, and 
writers. 

History, even the humblest, repeats itself, and only two days ago 
the apple of knowledge again presented itself to my unoccupied gaze- 
on a rainy afternoon, as I lounged in a well-furnished library, in the 
shape of a complete series of “ English Men of Letters,” edited ` 
by. Mr. John Morley. In thé same library I had only lately spent 
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a delightful hour -over the “ Essays of Elia,” and my eye naturally 
sought the label “ Charles Lamb.” Why did I not stop there? 
Why did I not refrain from opening the mean deal box in the 
lumber-room ? Ido not know—perhaps because I am human, if 
that helps at all; but, in point of fact, I did not stop there ;. the 
volume was a handy one, its bright red cover alluring when I com- 
pared it with the sombre, dripping sky. An armchair was by the 
fire, and I sat down and opened it. 

My informant on the subject of Charles Lamb, the cook who 
dished up the domestic details was Alfred Ainger: I found his style 
most agreeable and readable ; he told his story with great constructive 
clearness and lightness of touch, and I read on till I had finished the 
volume. Then I rose from the chair with a desire to read more that 
Alfred Ainger had written, and a new-born disinclination to read the 
writings of Charles Lamb. That the disinclination is temporary I. 
hope and trust; but I know that I shall have to forget what Alfred 
Ainger has told me, before I find the same charm I used to find in Elia. 

Charles Lamb, I learned, used to drink too much, and apparently 
he was at his best when he had done so. I am not objecting to that 
in itself—I wish to pass no moral judgment of any kind; but this 
habit does not suit with the idea I had formed of the author of these 
tender, pathetic sketches. He had a Jewish nose, and-a complexion 
so dark ‘‘ that, when taken in combination with his complete suit of 
` solemn black, it. suggested an image cut in ebony.” A most 
enthusiastic friend admits that to those who did not know him he 
passed for something between an imbecile, a brute, and a buffoon, 
and that the first impression he made on ordinary people was always 
unfavourable, sometimes to a violent and repulsive degree. To 
Carlyle he and his sister appeared two very “ sorry phenomena,” and 
Lamb’s talk a “ ghastly make-believe of wit.” He was in the habit 
of “stuttering out senseless puns”; nine times out of ten he contrived 
by this device to send away a whole company of his enemies. In 
fact, to judge by the account of one who is obviously a great admirer . 
of his, he was one of those most tiresomé individuals who are always. 
silent when they ought to be talking, and who often say what they 
ought not when they should have been silent. 

Again, we are told that at a game of whist, when, as one may 
charitably suppose, his tongue was unloosed by brandy-and-water—a 
favourite drink of his—his talk “ranged from the maddest drollery to 
the subtlest criticism,” and, he cried, ‘‘ Martin, if dirt were trumps, 
what a hand you'd. have!” Whether this offensive ejaculation is the 
maddest drollery, the subtlest criticism, or something betwixt and 
between, I do not know; but I feel perfectly certain that in any case, 
whether subtle or droll, it was in the worst possible taste. On 
another occasion, when a total stranger was having tea.with- Haydon 
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the painter, Wordsworth, Keats, and Charles Lamb, the total stranger 
asked Wordsworth whether he did not think Milton a great genius. 
Lamb was dozing by the fire; but. he turned round and said: 
“ Pray, sir, did you say Milton was a great genius?” “No, sir,” 
said the stranger, with pardonable severity, “ I asked Mr. Wordsworth 
if he were not?” “Oh,” said Lamb, “then you are a silly fellow.” 
This is ill-bred enough in all conscience, but worse was to follow. 
An “ awful pause” ensued, as well it might, and then the unfortunate 
stranger said: ‘‘ Don’t you think Newton a great genius?” Haydon, 
‘the host, says he could stand it no longer ; and Keats affected to read 
a book. Ritchie, of whom we have not heard before, and of whom I 
was glad to see we do not hear again, «squeezed in a laugh.” The 
rest of the paragraph is worth quoting verbatim. 

Lamb got up, and, taking a candle, said, ‘‘ Would you allow me to 
examine your phrenological development ? ” 

He then turned his back on the poor man—the unfortunate stranger 
was a Comptroller of Stamps—and at every question of the Comp- 
troller he chanted : 

“Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John 

Went to bed with his breeches on.” 
Lamb EE to give obbligato encores of this doggrel rhyme, 
and them rising, exclaimed, “ Do let me have another look at that 
gentleman’s organs.” His friends very properly hurried him out of > 
the room, but until he left the house he could be heard calling at 
intervals, “ Who is that fellow? Allow me to see his organs once ` 
more.” f l 

Next to his execrable manners, his habit of making puns must 
have been most trying. He writes a letter to a friend, in which he 
records gravely that Hazlitt has written a treatise on grammar which 
Godwin sells bound up with one of his own on language, “ but the 
grey mare is the better horse.” It is only fair to add that he 
explains this pun at length. This depressing chapter on “ persona! 
characteristics ” ends with a joke about the “ wind being tempered to 
` the shorn Lambs.” 

l Now, what concerns us most about Charles Lamb is the fact that 
he wrote “ Elia,” and because he wrote “ Elia ” it is perhaps natural 
that we should wish to learn more about him: it seems to us some- 
how necessary that his domestic life should have about it some of the 
distinction and pathos which mark those wonderful pages. But what, 
if we come to think of it, can be more unreasonable of us? What 
has the beauty of “ Elia ” got to do with the life of Charles Lamb ? 
‘What charms us in such a book is style, and style only, a training én 
good English, coupled with the genius to assimilate it; its charm 
does not depend on incidents, but on the skilful presentation of 
images in Charles Lamb’s mind. We are told, and there is every 
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reason to believe it, that ‘‘ Elia” is largely autobiographical; but 
that is no reason’ why we should expect the biography of Charles 
Lamb to charm us. His ideal autobiography—-his ideal ‘of himself, 
presented by himself in ùn artistic form—is a widely different matter. 
There is something: pathetic in the “ Confession of a Drunkard,” 
because the subject is artistically treated; but there is nothing 
beautiful in the fact that Charles Lamb drank more brandy-and- 
water than was good for him, and the knowledge that he did, if it 
has any effect on us at all in relation to the “Confession of a 
Drunkard,” is to produce a certain disillusionment. The process of 
production is seldom a beautiful one. The pictures on the sheet, ‘‘ Miss 
Moffat,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and the rest, were just as beautiful after 
I had been to the lumber-room and investigated the ‘mean deal box, 
but they would never be the same again, Because Lamb had an 
admirable style, why should we suppose that his domestic life was 
admirable, and why are we disappointed when we find it was not ? 

-If a man writes beautiful prose or beautiful poetry, paints beautiful 
pictures, or composes beautiful music, we seem to think that his life 
must be beautiful, or at any rate interesting. It need not be either 
the one or the other, and the chances are, both theoretically and 
practically, as I shall try to show, that it will not be. At present 
we need only say that because we see a flower is beautiful, we do not 
straightway grub at the roots, expecting to find them beautiful too, 
nor are we filled with disappointment because they are not, They are 
not even interesting, except to the botanist, unless the flower is a 
potato-flower or an artichoke-flower. Here, in passing, we may 
remark that for the most part beautiful flowers have inedible roots, : 
and that the beauty of an’ artichoke-flower would seldom fill us with 

.a desire to learn more about the plant, which illustrates the great 
truth which Mr. Ruskin is so fond of inculcating, that beauty is an 
end in itself. 

To return for a moment to “ Elia,” what charms in that ideal 
Lamb is not the fact that an old man was the faithful servant of the 
South Sea House, that Mrs. Battle was a keen whist-player, but the 
manner in which those things are presented to us. But because we 
know that the essays are autobiographical, we are quite wrong if we 
expect to find any charm in Charles Lamb’s biography. In them- 
selves the facts are not beautiful. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that Mr. Rudyard Kipling was com- ' 
missioned to read “ Elia ” very carefully and produce it again in his 
own words and in. the first person; we should, no doubt, get a very 
charming and whimsical piece of work, but we should be wrong in 
expecting the admirers of the other “ Elia” to be at all charmed 
with it, because Charles Lamb’s style is one thing, and Mr. Kip- 
ling’s quite a different thing. Again, if Mr. Kipling wrote a life 
of Charles Lamb, it would certainly be very unlike the essays of 
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“ Elia,” and those who admire the latter would probably think the 
former much inferior. “Elia” is an artistic work, and need have 
nothing to do with the personal character of Charles Lamb, indeed 
we ought to know that in all probability it'will not. -For art is a 
life-pervading instinct to a few only; to most it is the result, of 
patient labour and work, cultivating a special gift. Literature is not 
improvisation, and art is not nature ; it ceases to be art if itis. An: 
‘ideal autobiography probably bears little resemblance to a man’s life. 
Vicious men write beautiful things; many good men are quite 
incapable of writing anything beautiful. If we read’ Charles Lamb’s 
life because we like “ Elia,” we shall have to read the letters of Dr. 
W. G. Grace or of John Roberts, junior, when these supreme expo- 
' ments of their arts are no longer with us, because we are filled with 
vapture at the Doctors off-drives, and with envy of Mr. Roberts's 
all-round breaks. “ Elia” is the result of a special skill, a special 
gift; the same may be said of Dr. Grace’s batting and J ohn Roberts’s 
billiard-playing. We do not necessarily expect to find a corresponding 
-dash and brilliance in the private life of John Roberts, and we ought 
not to expect to find tenderness and pathos in tha domestic Petailk of 
‘Charles Lamb’s life. 
What is there to account for this unreasonable curiosity P` Surely 
_ we have had lessonsenough. We go to a concert and hear the “ Sonata 
Pathétique,” and if we are musical we must needs be profoundly 
touched. Surely the composer of it must have made of our ugly, 
commonplace, scrappy life one artistic whole. Surely in his lighter 
moments his humour must have danced and sparkled like his own 
scherzos ; surely the troubles of his life must have been borne with a 
sweet reasonableness which will move our pity and love. But what 
‘ do we find? Beethoven was the most impossible of men in social and ' 
private life. One evening he got angry because a nobleman talked 
while he was playing, and he rose from the piano, saying, “ I play no 
more to such hogs.” His beard he suffered to grow an inch long, 
his ears were filled with yellow cotton-wool. He upset the ink 
` all over the piano, and used to cut himself terribly whenever he 
shaved. He used the snuffers as a toothpick in Madame Ertmann’s 
drawing-room. At dinner he threw the soup at the waiter, and at 
breakfast bad eggs one by one at the cook. Some of these things are 
puerile, and they are all of them painful. The yolk of those eggs 
“stains the “ Sonata Pathétique.” 

Lord Tennyson was often very rude to his guests; he did not throw 
soup at the waiter, but he dropped it all over his own waiscoat. He 
used to smoke the vilest tobacco in short clay pipes, and, unless We _ 
make a determined effort to forget this distasteful habit, the smell of - 
that most virulent, shag will hang like a fetid veil between us and the 
divinest lyrics in “Maud” and “ The Princess.” .The women of his 
dream came to him, not walking delicately over the short-gropped 
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turf of the summer island, when the sun cut the rim of’ its marriage 
ring at evening or at morning, nor when the austere stars looked 
down from a bare heaven, but through the smoke-laden atmosphere 

- of that low-roofed study, coughing involuntarily and painfully at the 
acrid tobacco smoke. The rooks which he heard calling “‘ Maud ” as 
evening was falling, called across a table littered with stale dottels of. 
pipes and broken cutties. 

It is, however, only fair to say that the late Laureate disliked this 
terrible raking up of personal details as much as any one. He used 
to thank God that we knew nothing of the life of William Shakespeare. 
He lamented that authors were cut up like pigs; he knew that he 
would be cut up like a pig, and he again thanked God that nobody 
could cut up Shakespeare like a pig. Long may this inability 
continue, 

Mr. Symonds has cut up Michael Angelo like a pig; he has told us 
that he never took off his boots, and that when on one’ occasion he 
did do so, the skin came off with them. Shelley—even Shelley—has 
been cut up like a pig; he is no longer a dim, radiant shape, a spirit 
of morning and evening and southern ‘noonday, but a badly dressed 
figure diving into a baker’s shop in Oxford Street and emerging with 
a loaf of bread under his arm, which he tears to pieces and stuffs in 
his mouth as he walks along. He deserts his wife, who is with child, 
leaving her suddenly and unexpectedly, and within forty days he 
elopes with some one else.. And Mr,-Symonds is again the pork- 
butcher. : : 

Almost saddest of all, Mr. and Mrs. Browning sit in adjoining 
rooms for three hours every morning, and write impassioned lyrics at 
their study tables. Why, even the very knowledge that another 
person was writing poetry in the next room ought to have prevented 
either of them from laying pen to paper. Could anything be more 
fatal to inspiration? If it did not kill Browning’s inspiration, it 
ought to have. 

Why. is there this demand for domestic details? Is it part of the 
pestilence which walks not in darkness, but in light, and insists on 
tearing the veil off everything beautiful ? Would a nineteenth-century 
Hero find ample consolation for Leander’s death in conducting a post 
mortem examination of his body? If, on the other hand, it is due 
simply to the fact that when people admire a work of art they want 
to know something about the writer, surely we have had lessons 
enough. That excellent and well-written series of “ English Men of 
Letters ” is a shelf full of disillusionments. There is scarcely one 
beatitiful life among them; even when the artist is overladen with 
admirable moral qualities, and free from disgusting habits, he is 
intensely dull. The life of Wordsworth ought to have for a peels 
‘How to be Happy though Stupid.” 

My point, however, is ‘that we have no right to expect entertain- 
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ment or edification from the life of a man who has produced 
beautiful things. More than that, we ought to expect that a man 
who produces beautiful things leads either an ugly life or a dull one. 
For creation is passionate effort, and, insomuch as artists are human, 
it is only reasonable to expect that to them the intervals betweer 
creation and creation are periods when the balance swings back, when 
by the cruel law of compensation, inasmuch as they have been living: 
above the normal level of existence, they fall back below the normal 
level. Their mind and their soul have been strained to a point beyond 
the possibilities of ordinary men, and in the intervals they tend to be 
puerile or purely recuperative. - They either take long, dull walks in 
the country, or smoke bad tobacco, or their animal spirits, chained 
up too long, come out rampant, and they throw soup at the waiter, 
or make execrable puns. Beethoven apparently was always creating, 
and his non-creative part was utterly untended and uncared-for. How 
could it be otherwise ? He had not time to look after it, and in his — 
eve it becomes, as it ought to become in the eyes of all the world, 

- absolutely unimportant. Yet, having heard the “ Sonata Pathétique,” 

we turn with gusto to the “ Dictionary of Music.” 

Our safest course, unless we are very sure of ourselves, is studiously 
to avoid anything that deals with the ordinary life of artists. The 
chances are that, as dished up for the popular -taste, such lives will 
contain details that will either disgust or weary us, and then, unless 
we are.very sure of ourselves, that knowledge will quite wrongly 
come between us and the beautiful thing. It cannot possibly 
stimulate .our admiration for “ Maud” to know that the author was 
smoking shag when he composed it; it may lessen our admiration 
for it, and the abatement of our admiration for a beautiful thing is 
not compensated for by the acquisition of a little tag of useless 
knowledge swept up from the dust-heap of irrelevant facts. 

Biography is a most charming form of literature, and makes the 
study of history possible to many who entertain the liveliest horror 
of books of historical narrative. But history, which is the proper 
function of biography, is to be learned by reading the lives, not of 
artists and poets, but of men of action. The events that led up to 
the battle of Waterloo cannot be completely grasped unless our reading 
includes a careful’ study of the biography of Napoleon; but the 
causes which led up to the writing of ‘ Prometheus Unbound ” are 
things which cannot be written, because nobody knows them. Cer- ' 
tainly they cannot be referred to the purchase of the loaf in the shop 
in Oxford Street, or its subsequent fate, Shelley concerns us 
primarily as a poet, nob as a man, for to a certain extent an artist 
sacrifices the latter to the former. > 

Whatever in Shelley’s life illustrates his poetry is of course useful 
and welcome. But biographers of artists have felt the almost total 
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absence of ‘such illustrations, and they make up for this deficiency by 
accounts of their victims’ personal habits, which, for the most part, 
are those of other men, only less so. And such knowledge -to 
admirers of poet or artist is, or ought to be, utterly unwelcome and 
uninteresting, because in reality it has nothing to do with the poet: 
dit is utterly irrelevant. On the other hand, when such knowledge 
has been acquired it is difficult to dissociate it altogether from the 
man who produced the poetry, who is not to be confounded with the 
man who ate loaves in Oxford Street; and if the details in the life of 


-the latter are unlovely, they may possibly be dangerous, and spoil 


the artistic pleasure which one feels in the work of art. _ And if this 
happens in any degree whatsoever, the reader loses a certain amount 
of pleasure and admiration, which the work of art gave him, and gave 
him legitimately, but which now has been taken from him, and taken 
by his own fault. Í 

There are, of course, in all such books passages which are highly 
suggestive. Nothing can be more picturesque, or more conducive to 
the pleasure we take in Shelley’s poetry, than his own account of how 
he writes. “ When my brain gets heated with thought,” he says, 
«it soon boils, and throws off images and words faster than I can 
skim them off.” The remark was à propos of a first draught he had 
made of that exquisite lyric, “ Ariel to Miranda,” which is described 
as “a frightful scrawl; words smeared over with his finger, and one 
apon the other, over and over in. tiers ... . it might have been 
taken for a sketch of a marsh overgrown with bulrushes, and the 
blots for wild duck!” 

What could be more vivid, more illustrative of the- feverish spon- 
taneity, the blaze of heaped-up luminous colour, like a sunset by 
Turner, which pervades Shelley’s poetry? It is worth something to 
know that the wealth of imagery, of gorgeous colouring, is only a 
selection of what passed through his brain. Such knowledge concerns 
us directly with Shelley as a poet. But why—oh, why—should we 
be told about the baker’s shop ? 

Again, in the life of Charles Lamb there is at least one touch of 
infinite pathos which tells us about Elia, which therefora we care to 
know, and. not about Charles Lamb’s foolish puns, His sister, to 


- whom he attached himself with the most whole-hearted self-abandon- 


ment throughout his life, was liable to fits of madness, in one of 
which she killed her own mother. Later on these fits were preceded 
by some warning, and she would go voluntarily with her brother to 
the asylum before they obtained complete mastery over her. A friend 
of the Lainbs has related how on one occasion he met the brother 
and sister, at such a season, walking hand in hand across the field to 


- the old asylum, both bathed in tears. That is the true Elia, 


E. F. BENSON. ` 
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N the prospect of an early report from the Secondary Education 
$ Commission, and’ of possible legislation thereupon, it may not be_ 
unfitting to review briefly the history of such efforts as have been 
made in our country,to bring the authority of the State to bear upon 
public instruction ; and also to consider seriously how and under what 
limitations we may invoke the further aid of Government in dis- 
charging the duty of improving and ennobling our educational system. 
_ The question is not wholly new. Our history furnishes many pre- 
cedents for the expression of the State’s solicitude in regard to its 
schools and teachers, Henry VIII. sought by ordinance to regulate 
the Latin teaching of the newly-founded grammar schools of his reign. 
In his successor’s time, the king’s injunctions, as set forth by the 
Protector Somerset, prescribe that all “parents and masters bestow 
their children and servants either to learning or to some honest occu- 
pation ”; further, “ that every ecclesiastical person shall give com- 
petent exhibitions to so many scholars in one of the universities as he 
hath hundred pounds a year in church promotions,” or benefice ; 
that “chantry priests shall teach reading and writing,” and that all 
persons not “ understanding Latin shall pray in no other primer but 
what lately was set forth in English by King Henry VIII.; and that ' 
such who have knowledge in Latin use none other also; and that all 
graces before and after meat be said in English, and no grammar 
taught in schools but what is set forth by authority.” t 

Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, though sufficiently drastic and 
peremptory, did not, in express terms, concern itself with schools or 
teachers; but its provisions, at a time when every head of a school 
was incase necessarily a clergyman, had the effect of severely restricting 
the liberty of teaching. But the Second Act of Uniformity, that of 
Charles II. in the first year of the Restoration, recognises for the first 
time the existence of a class of schoolmasters not in holy orders, and 

* The Presidential Address at the Annual Congress.of the Teachers’ Guild, 


Birminghan, 1895. 
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brings the strong arm of the law to bear upon their profession. The 
Declaration of Conformity to be made on the fateful day-of St. Bar- 
tholomew, 1662, was to be exacted not only from all clergymen, 
heads of colleges, professors, and chaplains, but from “ every school- 
master keeping any public or private school, and from every person 
instructing or teaching before licence obtained from his respective 
archbishop, bishop, or ordinary of his diocese.” Even this enactment: 
. did not appear to the Ministers of Charles II. adequate for the defence 
of the nation against irreligious or dangerous teaching. We are all 
familiar with the merciless provisions of what is called the Clarendon 
Code—the Corporation Act, the Test Act, the Conventicle Act, and 
especially the Five Mile Act, which forbade not only any Noncon~ 
formist minister from coming within five miles of a corporate town, 
but all Nonconformists from teaching in any public or private school. 

The Toleration Act of William ITI: gave what seems to us to be but 
scant and grudging relief to those who desired greater liberty of 
teaching. It repealed no one of the laws of thé Clarendon Code, but 
enacted that Dissenters might be relieved of some of those restrictions, 
provided they would subscribe to thirty-five and a half out of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Indeed the alarm which was created among orthodox. 
Churchmen by the fact that the Toleration Act, guarded and limited 
as it was,.recognised the existence of Nonconformists and secured to- 
them certain rights, led to the enactment, during the reign of Anne,. 
of othér Acts, not inferior in stringency to those of the Restoration 
year itself. The Occasional Conformity Act of 1711 put it out of the 
-power of Dissenters to preserve their offices by a partial compliance- 
with the law; and the Schism Act of 1713 enacted, “ That no person 
in Great Britain shall keep any public or private school, or act as 
tutor, that has not first subscribed the declaration to conform to the- 
Church of England, and obtained a licence from the diocesan ; ande 
that, upon failure of so doing, the party may be committed to prison. 
without bail, and that no such licence shall be granted before the 
‘party produces a certificate of his having received the Sacrament: 
according to the communion of the Church of England, within the 
last year, and also subscribed the oaths of allegiance and supremacy.” * 

It is clear from a study of such statutes as these that the paternal 
care of the Government was designed to protect the young, not from 
.bad or unskilful teaching, but from evils then much more dreaded by 
our statesmen—heresy, false doctrine, and Nonconformity. And it 
is very instructive to observe by what slow degrees a ‘more tolerant 
spirit contrived to find expression and to make itself felt. Annual 
Acts of indemnity were passed whereby persons who had failed to 
qualify themselves for office were exempted from penalties. To a 
period of persecution succeeded years of unavowed connivance and 
contemptuous tolerance. But even Walpole, who was certainly not 

* Lord Stanhope’s “ History of England,” iii 
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enamoured of such legislation, and who denounced the Schism Acts 
as more worthy of Julian the Apostate than of the Protestant Parlia- 
ment of England, thought the motion for the repeal of that Act-inop- 
portune. Tt was not till 1779 that a measure’ was passed enabling 
Dissenters ‘to act as schoolmasters without subscribing any of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, The Test and Corporation Acts survived to.the 
year 1829, and subscription to the Articles on taking a degree at one 
of the older Universities has been required within living memory. 
Looking back, we may observe that half the politics of England, and 
much of the efforts of Liberal statesmen, during the former half of the 
nineteenth century, were occupied, not in constructive legislation, but 
in removing restraints which law had imposed on the action of a free 
people—restraints upon religion, upon the expression of opinion, upon 
trade and navigation, as well as upon the liberty of teaching, and upon 
access to Universities and to public offices. This negative and reme- 
dial work needed to be done before any further step could be taken. 
Statesmen and thinkers began then to be conscious that, after all, 
the mere destruction of ancient and vexatious restraints is not the 
only duty of a legislator, and that within certain limits there ia still 
a sphere for the wise and beneficent action of a civilised State in the 
matter of public instruction. - It is very characteristic of our country- 
‘men that a conviction of this kind is always arrived at by a slow 
‘process of evolution ; and that it was only after many timid and ten- 
‘tative steps that England was induced again to tolerate the ‘nter- 
-position of the Government, even under altered conditions, within the 
-region in which such interposition had already done so much mischief 
-—the region of charity, education, and religion. In fact, the evil 
memories associated with the cruel and intolerant legislation of an 
older time made them for a while reluctant to suppose that any in- 
fluence of the State on education could be otherwise than mischievous. 
Thus it has happened that our own Legislature was nearly the last in 
' Europe to acknowledge any obligation in reference to public instruction. 
“In Scotland, from the time of John Knox, the duty of making national 
“provision for education had always been recognised and. the parish 
school system had survived all political changes. In France, Turgot 
‘had in 1775 drawn the outlines of a national system of education. 
‘Talleyrand and others had, even in so stormy a time as 1793, formu- 
lated proposals for the establishment by authority of a school for 
every 1500 inhabitants. The decrees of the First Napoleon made 
further provision- for academic and higher instruction and for the 
certification of teachers; and from 1816, when the first grants were 


made for the sustentation of popular schools, increasing and generous _ 
sacrifices have been made by the French to complete their whole edifice - 


of primary, secondary, and superior instruction. In Prussia, Bavaria, 
and other German states laws making it obligatory on parents to send 
their children to school date as far back as the seventeenth century; and 
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the later history of Stein and of the Falk Laws proves how thoroughly . 
the instruction-of the young has been recognised throughout Germany 
as a matter of national concern, In every State of, the American 
Union, from the time of the first Puritan emigration, one of the first 
objects to be secured in the local laws was provision for schools. We 
at home meanwhile may be said to have lived from hand to mouth, 
not looking far ahead nor fashioning large and comprehensive systems, 
but willing to make inquiries and experiments, compromises and con- 
cessions, and to aim, not merely at what is theoretically desirable, 
‘but at what for ‘the time was possible, having regard to the nature 
of the social needs and the political forces of each succeeding age. 
Accordingly, we are not to be surprised that some of the earliest 
steps taken by Parliament have related to ancient endowments. 
From 1818 to 1837, chiefly through the persistent efforts of Mr. 
Brougham, an elaborate investigation took place into the endowed 
charities of England and Wales, including a large number of grammar 
. schools and charity schools, The Commissioners who were charged 
with this duty can hardly be said to have concerned themselves with 
educational inquiries, Their reports deal mainly with the state of 
the property, the amount of the revenues, the mode of appointing 
trustees and visitors, and the extent’ to which the several charities 
were obeying the statutes of the founder. They scarcely contain a 
word respecting the efficiency-of the education. The Charitable 
Trusts Act of 1853 was the rather tardy result of this inquiry. But 
it is to be observed that the law which entrusted power and 
jurisdiction to the newly constituted Commission formed no part of 
any general scheme for extending the influence of the central govern- 
ment over public instruction. It simply expressed the opinion of the 
Legislature, that the State, as supreme trustee of all endowments, was 
bound to see that all property bequeathed for the public benefit should 
be honestly administered in such a way as to fulfil the intentions of 
the donor; that and when those intentions proved mischievous or 
unworkable the funds should be applied to objects as nearly as 
possible akin to those which he contemplated. That is a perfectly 
intelligible, and, indeed, an unassailable principle of action. It has 
served as the justification of University Commissions, of the Public 
Schools Commission, and of the Schools Inquiry Commission, as well 
as of the subsequent Acts of Parliament which have given effect to 
their several recommendations. In all this we perceive no striving 
` after a symmetrical system of public instruction, no recognition of 
any responsibility on the part.of the State to see that her children 
are well taught; brit simply an effort—-unquestionably honourable 
and useful as far as it extended—to secure that property consecrated 
to public uses should not be wasted, but made to subserve the interests 
‘in the community to whom it rightfully belongs. 
It ought not to be forgotten that the tardy awakening of the public 
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conscience to a sense of any dity to provide education for the poorer 
classes was largely owing to Brougham and to his courageous 
initiative. His. restless and aggressive temper aroused much 
opposition, but he never during his long career lost faith in the 
supreme importance of national education, or ceased to sympathise in 
every effort to secure it. As early as 1816, the year of his entrance 
into_Parliament, he succeeded in getting the House of Commons to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the provision existing for the 
education of the lower classes in the Metropolis. That Committee 
reported that ‘‘ there was reason to conclude that a Very large number 
of poor children are wholly without the means of instruction, although 
their parents appeared to be very desirous of obtaining that advantage 
for them.” But Brougham and his friends were, to say the truth, in 
advance of their age, and the whole question slumbered for sixteen 
years. It was not till the year 1832 that, on the motion of Lord 
Althorp; the House of Commons consented to grant from the Treasury 
£20,000 for the erection of school-buildings, and- to place that sum 
at the disposal of the two great Societies—the National Society 
and the British and Foreign School Society—for distribution. 

This step was followed in 1839 by the creation, at the instance of 


Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Russell, of a Committee of the ` 


Privy Council, to consist of the Lord President and four of the 
Ministers for the time being, to superintend. thé distribution of any 
funds which might be hereafter voted by Parliament for public. 
education, This arrangement still exists. Technically there is no’ 
. Department of Public Instruction, but there is a Committee of Privy 
Council to administer the Education Grant, and this is the body 
which is still addressed as “ My Lords,” and which issues its well- 
known codes and regulations as ‘ Minutes of their Lordships sitting ` 
as a Committee of the Privy Council.” It was a very fortunate 
circumstance that the Lord President of that day secured the services 
of Dr. James Philips Kay, afterwards better known as Sir James 
Kay-Shuttleworth, as the first Secretary of the Committee of Council. 
-He had visited Switzerland, Prussia and Holland, had studied the 
-systems in those countries, and was distinguished by a fine and hopeful 
enthusiasm, and by great administrative ability. 

It was in 1846 that the first Minutes of Council were issued, 
These Minutes accepted frankly the principle that the existing religious 
agencies should be utilised and aided, but that no independent State: 
system should be set up. The public grant for school-building and 
inspection then stood at £100,000, and it was now proposed to make 
more systematic and liberal grants in aid, and so to ‘render the 
existing, schools efficient. The chief objects to be attained by the 
- new Minutes were: (1) The granting of certificates to qualified 
teachers after examination ; (2) aiding training institutions, of which 
` by that time nine had been founded in England by diocesan and other 
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voluntary bodies, and providing Queen’s scholarships in order to 
defray the cost of maintenance and instruction while the students 
were under training; (8) the creation of a body of pupil-teachers 
who, at the age of thirteen, should be regularly apprenticed, with a 
view to their future recognition as head teachers when their period of 
training in ,the school and ultimately in the training college was 
completed. One may judge of the spirit in which Shuttleworth went . 
about his work, and of the sanguine hopes he entertained, that in his 
official instructions to the inspectors, who were to preside at the first- 
examinations for certificates, he employed this language : 


“ For the first time, from 800 to 1000 schoolmasters will be assembled, by 
the invitation of the Government of this country, as candidates for the. 
formal recognition of their capacity to instruct the humbler classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

“It is important that the assembled candidates should be impressed with 
a conviction of the anxiety of Government, by means of a higher description 
of moral and religious education, to improve the condition of the poor, and 
of their determination, as an indispensable means to this end, to elevate the 
position of the elementary teacher by qualifying him to occupy a higher 
station, and by rewarding his more efficient services by superior emoluments. 

“ They should be'reminded that the present low standard of salaries of 
schoolmasters, and their equivocal, if not mean, position in society, are the 
consequences of the humble estimate of attainments and skill which has 
been adopted with respect to them, and that it is impossible to raise them to 

„a position of dignity or comfort unless the disposition of the Government 
towards them be seconded by their own efforts to qualify themselves to 
~. obtain these rewards. 

“ They ought to receive from you the impression that they are called 
upon to co-operate with yourself and with the Committee of Council on 
Education, for the attainment of great national objects by means strictly 
‘consistent with the interests of every industrious, intelligent, and well- 
intentioned teacher.” 


It is easy to understand that the administrator who undertook his. 
work in this spirit, and who had no precedents or traditions to guide 
him, should have been led to magnify his office, and to look upon the 
newly created bureau of public instruction as one having in it large 
possibilities of guidance ‘and control, as well as of assistance and 
encouragement, Hence the Department began its work by engaging 
lecturers on methods of teaching—singing, arithmetic, phonic 
reading, drawing, and the like—by inviting teachers to Exeter Hal} 
to hear lectures, by publishing books and recommending methods. 
But ere long the experience of the Secretary and his successors 
rendered it necessary for the Committee of Council to take-a humbler 

-and more limited view of. its functions. By degrees it came to be 
+ understood that the Department of the State entrusted with the duty 
of distributing the Parliamentary grant existed mainly for the purpose 
of aiding and rewarding local effort; and only indirectly for the 
purpose of prescribing what should be taught, or controlling methods - 
of instruction. The larger freedom of initiative the choice of 
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‘teachers, and the general management were left to the local bodies, 
the Government reserving the right to lay down from time to time the 
‘conditions under which grants of public money should be made. 

These grants, including personal payments to the teachers and 
pupil-téachers, and a capitation grant to managers in aid of the 
general expenses, rapidly increased, and in the twelfth year after the 
frst “ Minutes” amounted to £663,000. Statesmen and outside 
critics became alarmed at these growing demands on the Treasury, and 
much doubt was publicly expressed whether the State was receiving a 
full equivalent for its outlay or not. A Royal Commission was 
appointed in 1858, under the Presidency of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and after many inquiries and after receiving much evidence, it 
reported.in 1861. They found that the existing voluntary system had 
reached one-eighth of the population ; that education was undoubtedly 
improving, but that a very large proportion of the scholars were not. 
properly taught; and they insisted on the principle that the payment 
of Treasury grants should be proportioned to the work done, and not 
to the presumed qualifications and number of the staff. 

Mr. Lowe had by this time become Vice-President, and Mr. Lingen, 
now Lord Lingen, had succeeded Shuttleworth as Secretary. It fell 
to these two distinguished men to carry into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. They are often described as the authors of 
the system of “ payment by results.” Bat, in fact, the real authors 
were the Royal Commissioners, who had had laid it down “ that there > 
should be a searching examination of every child, and that the pros- 
pects and position of the teachers should be dependent on the results 
of this examination.” 

It must be owned, however, ick Mr. Lowe interpreted the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners i in the spirit of a stern economist. 
A grant in aid, he said, must either be assessed according to the 
character of the machinery employed, or according to the amount of 
the work done. The former method had broken down. The latter 
must take its place. He would disavow.at once all personal relation 
between the teachers and the Department, and would:deal with the. 
managers alone. The only results he would recognise were reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Every child should be separately examined, 
and the payment to the managers should be arithmetically determined 
by counting the number of children who passed. Mr. Lowe, who 
was by no means deficient in a certain cynical humour, recommended 
his new scheme to the House of Commons by this telling argument: 
“I do not promise that this plan will be efficient, or that it will be. 
‘economical; but if it proves not to be economical it will certainly be 
efficient ; and if it is not efficient it will be very economical.” It is 
hardly necessary for us now to criticise this system. It has disap- 
peared, Its faults were obvious, or at least have become obvious 
since.’ There was a good deal to be said in favour of the general 
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principle that the Government in making grants should proportion 
the amount of the grant to the goodness of the work done, and that 
this was especially necessary, since the Government did not appoint 
or pay the teachers, but only undertook to aid local effort. But two- 
conditions ought to have been fulfilled: (1) That there should be a 
large and generous conception of what “ results ” meant ; (2) That the 
mode of estimating those results should be equitable and discrimi- 
nating, and well calculated to improve the quality of education. 
Neither of these conditions was in fact fulfilled; and hence it came 
to pass that all other teaching than that of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic was discouraged, that mechanical and unintelligent methods 
came into use, -and that the efforts of teachers were mainly directed 
to those devices by which the maximum number of passes, and there-- 
fore the maximum grant, could be most easily secured. 

The year 1868 witnessed the accession to power of one of the 
strongest Liberal Ministries of modern times, and Mr. Gladstone was. 
fortunate enough to secure for the office of Vice-President, Mr. 
William Forster, a statesman who had long taken a keen interest in. 
education and had served on more than one Royal Commission of 
Inquiry. In 1870 and 1871 he succeeded in carrying through 
Parliament the English and the Scotch Education Acts, which pro- 
ceeded on the principle that all existing voluntary agencies should 
be recognised and aided, but that wherever they proved insufficient. 
to furnish accommodation for one-sixth of the population, school 
boards should be compulsorily formed with power to levy rates and 
to erect new schools to supply the deficiency. The Act put an- 
end once for all to the understanding that the State should only. 
act through and by the religious bodies. The State accepted 
for the first time, as a national obligation, the duty of providing 
primary instruction for all her children. The other provisions. 
of Mr. Forsters Act and Code—the creation of school boards, the 


time-table conscience clause, the encouragement of other than purely. 


elementary subjects, the promise of increased grants—are well known. 
The most memorable changes and developments since his time’ are ` 
associated with the names of Mr. Mundella and Sir William Hart Dyke;. 
the former of whom materially improved . the Code by giving to it 
greater freedom and elasticity, by recognising for the first time the 


`. importance of the Fribelian system (kindergarten) in the infant schools, 


and by the institution of the merit grant, which, though it no longer 
exists in its original form, was a well-intended and, for the time, a 
most valuable expedient for enabling the inspector to recognise’ and 
reward general intelligence and discipline and other forms of good 
work, besides those which could be tabulated in a schedule and 
counted as “passes.” Under Sir W. Hart Dyke further steps were 
taken to secure attention to the quality as distinguished from: the 


‘amount of what was learned; the payment of fees by parents was 
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practically abolished; and measures were taken which have since 
proved ' eminently successful, to secure the co-operation of the pro- ' 
vincial colleges at Manchester, Nottingham, and other large towns in 
the establishment of normal departments for the training of teachers. » 

On a review of all these facts we may perhaps reasonably con- 
gratulate ourselves that the English plan of primary education, 
though full of theoretical anomalies, is serving its purpose well. It 
has at least enabled us to escape from one form of religious difficulty 
which disturbs the calculations and restricts the influence of states- 
men in other countries, such as France and the United States. 
There is no one of the Churches in England which stands aloof from ‘ 
the Education Department, there is no primary school which does 
mot receive aid from that Department and fulfil its conditions. 
Schools of different types are recognised as integral parts of the 
national system, and public aid is distributed on conditions which 
have been framed in a spirit of compromise, and which have in time 
adapted themselves to the habits, traditions, history, and religious con- 
victions of the community. In this way the influence and usefulness 

. of the State extend over the whole field of primary education. _ 

But primary education is, after all, the only- department of 
public instruction with which Government has hitherto concerned 
itself ‘seriously or in a systematic way. And the experiments 

. which it has tried during the last half-century,: whether they 
have proved more or less successful, are not without a significant 
bearing on the other problems which in the near future await solution. 

~- During all this time the need for some similar recognition of the 
claims of secondary education has been felt, and the demand for it 
has occasionally found articulate expression. As I have elsewhere 
said, there was one eloquent voice—now, alas! for ever silent: that 
of Mr, Matthew Arnold—<“ the voice,” as he used playfully to say, 
“ of one crying in the wilderness,” repeatedly uplifted in advocacy of 
a better and more generous education for the middle classes of Eng- 
land. He had seen the Lycées of France, and the Gymnasien and 
the Realschulen of Germany. As a public-school man, he ‘could 
fully appreciate the value of Hton and Rugby as seminaries for the 
rich; and as an inspector of schools, he knew well what the’ Educa- 
tion Act, with its provision of qualified teachers, and inspection and 
examination by public authority, had done in every corner of England . 
for the children of the poor. But the middle-class in England, he 

. said, was the worst schooled middle-class in Western Europe. Socially 
and intellectually, the intermediate schools were hopelessly inadequate. 
They could only become adequate by being treated as part of a 
public service, a service for which the nation in its collective and 
corporate capacity, is responsible. He thought that law ought to 
provide properly graduated schools according to the estimated number - 
of the population, and require them to give, according to their several 
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ranks, that fuller and higher instruction which comes after that of the 
elementary school, and to place it within the reach of all parents at a 
reasoriable rate. It was to the want of this provision that he attri- 
buted the low aims, the want of breadth and intellectual refinement, 
much of the vulgarity and Philistinism, what he called the hideous- 
ness, the immense ennui, which he believed to be characteristic of the 
English middle-class life. To him, as he reflected on these things, 
the absence ofa well-planned system of secondary education appeared 
to be a national danger. ‘And he never lost an opportunity of preach- 
ing the same doctrine. “ Porro unum est necessarium. One thing is 
needful—organise your secondary education.” 

At present, it must be owned, we are far from having attained this 
object. - Even the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 was a very partial 
and incomplete measure. It consisted of two parts, of which the 
second—which made a real attempt to organise secondary education 
by means of local and central authorities—-was never accepted 
. by Parliament. And the first part—that which established an exe- 
cutive authority under the name of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion——proved, when the work was fairly taken in hand, to be rather 
in advance of public opinion. Efforts to reorganise ancient endowed 
grammar schools, and to adapt them fairly to the changed wants and 
circumstances of our time, provoked strong local opposition, and were 
regarded by many respectable bodies of. trustees as sacrilegious and 
revolutionary. The Commissioners boldly undertook the reform of- 
some of the oldest, the wealthiest, and the. most immoveable—not to 
say obstinate—of these bodies, and incurred great unpopularity. Mr. 
Disraeli, with his happy faculty for dealing with grave questions by 
the method of epigram, denounced the policy of Lord Lyttelton and 
his colleagues as one of “ plundering and blundering,” and after an 
_ existence of little more than four years, the Commission came to an 

end, and the Conservative Government of the day transferred the 
future administration of the Endowed Schools Act to the Charity 
Commission, on the ‘assumption that it was a safer and more cautious 
body. It has certainly proved to be an eminently practical and useful 
body. Under it governing corporations have been reconstituted, 
schemes of instruction have been modernised, abuses have been 
removed, and many ancient foundations have been invigorated with 
new life. Yet at present no authority has been created with 
power to ascertain that the provisions of the schemes have been 
carried into effect. An accidental windfall, in the shape of money 
derived from spirit licences, was, without much deliberation, placed 
ih 1891 at the disposal of County Councils for the development of 
technical and secondary instruction; and a large annual sum is at 
this moment being devoted to the trial of interesting local experi- 
ments in this direction. The functions of the Science and Art 
Department have been much enlarged; and grants have been made 
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from the Treasury in aid of the new provincial colleges unconnected 
with the ancient Universities. But schemes for the registration of 
teachers, for pensions, or for the more complete organisation of 
secondary instruction, though in the air and much discussed, yet 
await fuller consideration and the sanction of Parliament. 

And at this point the nation is fain for a moment to pause, in 
expectation of the results of the new inquiry now so nearly completed. 
We are conscious of the existence of two parties, or rather, of two 
permanent forces, which divide, and will always divide, statesmen and 
philosophers who concern themselves with educational interests. To 
use the conventional and not very felicitous terms now in fashion, we 
have individualists and collectivists. There are those who distrust 
all action of Government in regard to the intellectual life of the 
nation ; who'rely wholly on local and personal effort, rather than on 
the machinery and influence of the State; and who are disposed to 
think that the one thing needful for- the completion of our social 
reforms is a society for letting people alone.. On the other hand, 
there are those who reflect that the experiment of letting things ` 
alone has now been tried for a long time with rather discouraging | 
results; that under democratic institutions we can no longer regard 
the State as a dominating and external force, but as the expression 
of the collective will, judgment, and conscience of the nation; and 
that what is effected by the State is done neither for us nor against 
us, but by ourselves, our own corporate resources being employed for 
objects in which we havea corporate and common interest. In 
regard to many subjects of the highest public concernment, which in 
older days were left entirely to private and individual initiative—in 
production, in the supply of some of the necessaries and conveniences 
of life, in commerce, in national defence, in the encouragement of art 
—we are beginning to find that the great forces wielded by the State 
can be made to enrich and bless the community, and that these forces 
ought to be utilised. And those who think that there is still room 
for the further development of the principle of national association in 
the sphere of education are increasing in number, and are ready to 
inquire how and within what limitations governmental action may be 
extended and. may be expected to result in national benefit. 

Probably both the parties here described—the individualists who 

` dread bureaucracy in all its forms as an. encroachment by the State 
on local and personal liberty, and the /collectivists, who hope much 
from more systematised national action and from legislative measures 
—are alike in exaggerating the probable effects of such measures, 
whether for good or evil. Burke has told us that “ nations are not 
primarily ruled by laws. Whatever original energy may be supposed 
- either in force or regulation, the operation of both is, in truth, merely 
instrumental,”* In afreecountry law derives its whole force and validity 
* “ Thoughts on Present. Discontents.” 
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from the fact that it is the expression of the will and conscience of the 
people. It can have no other sanction. Hence the wisdom of Burke’s 
counsel, “ The temper of the people amongst whom he presides ought 
to be the first study of a statesman,” And the knowledge of this 
temper it is by no means impossible for him to attain, if he has not 
an interest in being ignorant of what it is his ‘duty to learn.” 

Thus the question arises, What, having regard to the idiosyncrasy 
and genius, the past history and traditions of our people, and the 
composite structure of our social life, is the form in which corporate ` 
and imperial influences may wisely be made available in England for 
the better organisation of public instruction? We cannot answer 
this question simply by finding out what systems have been success- 
fully adopted in other lands, still less by a servile reproduction of 
those systems. There is, for example, in France & highly organised 
system of public instruction: primaire, secondaire, and supérieure. 
From the écoles maternelles, through all the grades of élémentaires, pro~ 
Sessionelles, normales, through lycées, collèges, académies, with their rectors 
and professors, all is under the supervision of the State, and duly co- 
ordinated with the University of France, of which the Minister of - 
Public Instruction is ex oficio Grand Master. Programmes of instruc- 
tion are issued by authority and made obligatory on all the element~ 
ary schools, and to a great extent on the intermediate schools also.. 
Larger freedom of choice as to courses and methods is allowable to- 
professors as we ascend higher, in the scale; but all must obey 
certain general instructions approved by the Central Bureau. Alb 
officials, teachers and inspectors alike, are appointed directly or indi- 
rectly by the State, enjoy salaries fixed by the State, and are removable - 
by the State. There is much to be admired in the symmetry and 
completeness of this system; and it must be owned that under it . 
some remarkable results have been achieved. It suits the soil of” 
France, and the habits and wishes of the people, But, after all, 
each nation must solve its problems in its own way, in view of its own 
history and character, and the feelings and convictions of its con-- 
stituents: And while we recognise that logical completeness is a. 
good thing, Englishmen have convinced themselves that there are. 
better things still, and that freedom, variety, and enthusiasm are- 
` worth purchasing at the expense of symmetry. 

All recent researches into biology'and the laws of physical evo~ 
lution enforce the truth that perfection is to be sought rather in 
diversity than in uniformity. We want variety in.the types of excel- © 
lence in the intellectual as well as in the physical world; and the 
way to secure the highest kind of progress in our educational system 
is to encourage larger freedom of initiative among thinkers and 
workers, to develop new and hitherto untried forms of good work, and 
to enlist on behalf of the education of the people the greatest possible 
number of intelligent agents. We cannot hope to do this if courses 
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of instruction, syllabuses, and programmes are too rigidly prescribed. 
The end to be obtained may, indeed, be clearly stated ; but the means 
and machinery should, to a large extent; be left to the discretion of 
the teachers. Hence, one cannot look forward with any enthusiasm 
to a time when law shall formulate the work of every school, or lay: 
down programmes of primary, secondary, and higher education, which 
shall be applicable to all places and‘all local circumstances alike. 

‘ Nor can we hope much from any attempt on the part of the central 
authority to.decide what books shall be used in all institutions recog- 
nised as public schools. ~The heresy that unity and loftiness of aim 
in teaching can only be secured by uniformity of methods and of 
formularies has long been prevalent. Fuller tells us that before the 
time of Henry VIII. f 

“there were in England almost as many grammars as schoolmasters, 
children being confounded, not only with ‘their variety, ‘but sometimes the 
contrariety thereof; rules being trde in one which were false in the other, 
yea, which was worst, a boy when removed toa new school lost all he had 
learned before; whereupon King Henry endeavoured a uniformity of 
grammars all over his dominions, that so youths though changing their 
schoolmasters might keep their learning. This was performed, and William 
Lyly’s Grammar, ‘Brevissima Institutio, enjoined universally to be used. 
A stipend of four pounds a year was allowed the King’s printer for printing 
of it, and it was penal for any publicly to teach any other. Lately Bishop 
Buckeridge, examining a free school in his diocese of Rochester, the scholars 
were utterly ignorant of Lyly’s rules, because used to others; whereat the 
bishop exclaimed, What are there Puritans also in grammar ?” *. 


The syntax of Lyly’s book had been submitted to the judgment of 
Erasmus himself, and Dean Colet had given it his full approbation ; 
so that for many years this was the orthodox grammar, and the 
statutes of many pious founders of* grammar schools enjoin its use. 
Many, indeed, go farther, and enforce upon the teachers under 
severe penalties the regular use of Hrasmus’s or Corderius’s Colloquies, 
and the exact order in which Ovid, Cæsar, Horace, and Virgil should 
be taken up in the schools.’ And there are still authorised text-books 
and manuals in use in several Continental States and in many States 
of the American Union. Do we desire for ourselves the aid of the 
English Government in this particular? I, for one, think not. For, 
in the first place, there is no book so good but that a better is possible, 
and the production of a better book is discouraged, if not rendered 
impossible, when an authorised manual holds the field. The best 
conceivable book is not suited for all places and for all learners. 
That book is best for each teacher from which he can teach most 
effectively, which corresponds to his ideal, and fits the special character 
of his own lessons. To force upon all teachers alike the use even of 
a good book would be to repress originality, to stereotype mere 
routine, and to deprive the best teachers of much of their interest in , 
their work. We should soon need the aid of another Milton to vindi- 


‘* “Church History of Britain,” book v. 
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cate for us the liberty of unlicensed printing, to warn us, in trumpet 
tongue, that the system of favouring certain orthodox books and of 
suppressing others tends, “primely to the discouragement of all 
‘learning, not only by dis-exercising and blunting our abilities in 
what we knew already, but by hindering and cropping the discovery 
that might yet be further made both in religious and civil wisdom.” * 

Another form of influence is open to any Government when it 
undertakes to fix the salaries of teachers, to pay them, to dismiss 
them, or to secure for them fixity of tenure. There is an attractive 
simplicity about this plan, which commends itself especially to those 
who have seen most of the caprices and the pecuniary difficulties occa- 
sionally inseparable from local management. A remarkable proposal 
has of late been put forth by eminent ecclesiastics whose opinions 
` ‘deserve the highest respect; to the effect that there should be an ° 
Imperial Grant, out of which uniform salaries should be paid to all 
elementary teachers alike, whether of Board or of Voluntary Schools. 
It is not easy to believe that the advocates of this scheme have taken 
much pains to forecast its probable‘results. No doubt it would be 
an immediate relief to those who now subscribe to voluntary schools, 
and would enable them for the moment to escape from some anxiety. 
‘But we should then find ourselves in a wholly unprecedented position. 
The State would fix and pay the salaries of persons whom it did not 
appoint, and whom it could not easily displace. Local and religious 
bodies would retain the power to choose or dismiss their teachers, and 
to determine the character of the religious and other instruction, and 
would cast the whole burden of providing the salaries on the Central 
Government. Such a system does not, so far as I am aware, exist in 
any civilised country in the world, It is hardly to be conceived that. 
it could be found workable in England for'long. Incidentally it 
would have some consequences not visible at first sight. It would 
give to all teachers—good, bad, or indifferent—the same salaries,. 
provided that they had the same number of scholars. It would go 
far to obliterate all distinctions of merit, to make the promotion of the 
most skilful teachers difficult, and deprive them of some of the strongest 
incentives to exertion. It would place the interests of teachers out of’ 
the hands of the local body which knows them into the hands of a 
central and impersonal bureau which cannot possibly know them well. 
Finally, it would lead ere long to the complete extinction of real local. 
management, and of the voluntary system. 

On the other hand, there is a wide field open for the wise and’ 
beneficent action of the central government.- It can, in the first 
place, provide or enable the local authorities to provide a good supply 
of secondary schools on a public basis, and under qualified teachers, 
wherever such supply is inadequate. Then it may do much to secure 
the better preparation of teachers for their work by recognising and 
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encouraging training institutions, by establishing for the information 
of parents a register of qualified teachers, and by gradually excluding 
all unqualified teachers from the ranks of the profession. Ib can 
establish such relations between schools of different, ranks, that i 
scholars of merit shall not lack opportunity and encouragement to 
advance from lower to higher places of education. Further, the State 
is bound to respond to the demand made by parents for more informa- 
tion respecting the character of the schools which are competing for 
public favour. Many such parents, if they could make their own 
wishes articulate, would say: ‘ We do not want money subsidies, but 
we want help and guidance; we want to be protected against fraud 
and pretension ; we want the schools to which our children are sent 
to be as good mutatis mutandis, and as much influenced by the best 
modern ideas and methods, as the public elementary schools are for ` 
the children of the poor.” And these objects cannot be obtained 
without public supervision of some kind, nor unless all secondary 
schools are called on to offer some guarantee of their efficiency; and | 
this means, of course, inspection-by some public authority. Here the 
experience which has been gained in the Education Department is not 
without an important bearing on the possible supervision of secondary 
schools by the State. The reason for the appointment of inspectors 
at first was simply that they might verify the fulfilment of the 
conditions on which a share of the Parliamentary grant was claimable. 
It was to find out whether the nation was receiving a good shillings- 
worth for its shilling. A code was necessary, not so much for the 
purpose of directing methods, or even of helping educational progress, 
as to show in what way the amount of the annual grant should be 
assessed. Little by little experience taught us that the method 
of assessing the public grant by counting the “ passes” obtained as 
the result of individual examination had the disadvantage of appraising 
@ school’s merits in too mechanical a way, that it kept out of view some 
of the highest and most enduring results of good teaching; that it 
offered a serious temptation to teachers to adopt unintelligent methods 
designed rather to obtain the maximum number of “ passes” than 
to secure true education. And this unfortunate association—which, 
after all, was not essential, but only accidental—between individual 
examination and the payment of money to managers, has in time 
caused examination to be discredited altogether. It is true that it 
was often a privilege to the scholar, that it was on the whole liked 
by parents and managers, but it acted as a real grievance to the 
teachers, who have very naturally welcomed every step by which 
individual examination of the scholar has been lessened, and as 
and occasional inspection has been substituted for it. 

Bat on this very practical question of the relative merits of i ee 
tion and examination as alternative methods of estimating a school, 
the last word has not yet been spoken, and will not be spoken until 
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we shall have had longer experience. Probably we shall learn 
eventually that it is rather by a wise combination of both processes, 
than by exclusive reliance on either, that an equitable and efficient 
test of school work can best be secured. r 

The object of examination is to test the proficiency of the scholars, 
and the thoroughness of the teaching. The object of inspection is to 
observe and criticise methods and organisation, and to see that 
a given programme is being carried out, Now, the first duty 
requires for its fulfilment knowledge, accuracy, skill in questioning, 
and perfect fairness of judgment. And these are qualifications not 
difficult to find. But inspection requires higher qualifications—insight, 
` tact, sympathy, a full knowledge of many methods, perfect freedom 
from “fads” and prejudices, and a determination not to be misled in 
a final estimate by superficial impressions. And, to say the truth, 
these qualities are much rarer than the others, and taking the average 
of human instruments—official or others—you are in far greater 
danger of an unsound or inequitable judgment from a general inspec- 
tion than from a detailed examination. Those who would urge that 
inspection ought always to supersede examination postulate two 
propositions—first, that there is one method of teaching better than 
all others; and next, that the inspector knows it. It would not be 
safe to accept either hypothesis. There are many excellent devices 
which teachers have adapted with skill to their own special needs, 
and the number and variety of such devices will tend to increase as the 
science of education becomes more studied. Now, inspection implies 
@ criticism of methods ; examination, on the other hand, seeks only to 
ascertain the progress of the scholars, and implies far less of inter- 
ference with the teachers’ own plans. The heads of our great public 
schools have, much to their honour, welcomed the examinations of 
the University Joint- Board, and have availed themselves of the Local 
and higher examinations; but it may.be doubted whether they would 
have given an equally ready welcome to a body of inspectors, charged 
with the duty of making surprise visits throughout the year, and 
basing their estimate of the usefulness of the school on the impres- 
sions produced by those visits. What the public want, what parents 
especially want, is information respecting the efficiency and soundness 
of the teaching of the schools. This is a reasonable-demand. And 
the external authority which undertakes to satisfy it, will do so in 
the best way, not by a cursory glance at the arrangements and 
general aspect of the school, nor by prescribing books and methods, 
but by saying to each school, “What is your programme? What 
is it you try and profess to do? Now let us see how far you have 
succeeded.” á 

It is not to be desired that the State should take out of the hands 
of the Universities such work, whether of inspecting or of examination, 

‘they are now doing, on the whole, so well. One may look forward 
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with hope to a yet fuller co-operation between the State and tke 
University. It ought to suffice for all the purposes with which the 
State is concerned, if any school is already examined and reported oa 
by a duly recognised academic authority ; and if the contents of that 
report are communicated to whatever central or local body is charged 
with the general supervision. . The task of giving to the public ail 
needful guarantees of efficiency, and at the same time leaving the 
largest freedom to the plans of local governing bodies, and to the 
skill, inventiveness, and enthusiasm of good teachers, is not an easy 
one; but it ought not to be insurmountable, if the legislators of the ` 
future will avail themselves of all that is best in such machinery as 
we have, and will supplement it where needful, rather than seek to 
supplant it. š Ea 

The ancient Universities have in late years shown a most honour- 
able desire tọ adapt themselves to the changed needs and circumstances 
of the age, and to find out new forms of public usefulness. Their 
action on the secondary and higher education of he country by means 
of their examinations has been, on the whole, wise and beneficent. 
But there is yet a greater public service which they are capable of 
rendering. Let us grant that it is the first business of a University 
to produce the cultivated and well-trained .man ; and to do this by 
means of studies and discipline which have no relation to his future 
profession, or to his career as a bread-winner, but only to the develop- 
ment and culture of his own best powers. There is also a secondary 
object to be fulfilled, the ennobling of the higher professions, the 
establishment of right relations between the liberal and formative 
studies proper to a seat of learning and the claims of active professional 
life. Accordingly we have Faculties of Divinity, of Law, and of 
Medicine, and already we hear of departments of Engineering, of 
Electricity and Biology. What we need is another faculty, that 
of Didactics or of Education; in which the man who intends’ to 
devote himself to the business of teaching shall, after he has 
graduated, find the help and guidance which he needs in order 
to qualify him to be a skilled and artistic teacher rather than a mere 
empiric. Considering how large and increasing a number of, under- 
graduates look forward to the teaching profession, it is not much to 
hope that ere long all the Universities of the United Kingdom will 
recognise the business of teaching as one of the learned professions, 
on the same footing as law, divinity, and medicine, and will make 
such public provision for the future practitioners as may justify the 
State in confiding to those great corporations a large share of duty im 
the organising of a completer system of public instruction. . 

Whether education is considered as an art or as a science it is yet 
in its infancy. Its best and most fruitful discoveries have yet to be 
made. Its highest triumphs have yet to be won. We cannot rest 
content with such progress as has yet been made. For example, it 
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is a great step in advance to have secured the recognition’ of the 
Frébelian doctrines in our system of primary instruction. But our 
infant schools are not perfect. There is an ever-present danger that 
the pretty devices and manual employments of the kindergarten may 
degenerate into mere mechanism and routine and be treated rather as 
ends in themselves than as means towards the higher ends of mental 
and moral development.. In our State-aided primary schools there is 
yet room for more inspiring and interesting teaching, for better 
„methods, and for the encouragement of more spontaneous activity on 
the part of the scholars. Neither in these schools nor in the inter- 
mediate schools above them do we need a multiplication of subjects so 
much as the more skilful treatment of such subjects as we have, more 
concentration of force, a clearer perception of the difference between 
the training which has a visible and immediate bearing on the means 
of getting a living, and that training which looks further ahead aud 
seeks to show the scholar how to live. In our Universities, too, 
there is something yet to be done in liberalising the higher professions, 
especially that of teaching; in encouraging what the Americans call 
post-graduate studies, which have no relation to the passing of exami- 
nations; in stimulating the spirit of research, and in impressing on 
all who enjoy the highest intellectual privileges, the obligation to do 
something for others, and to enlarge the boundaries of human know- 
ledge. And in all places of education alike, from the humblest ragged 
school to thé University, we need to keep in mind that character is 
no less important than knowledge; that the habit of veracity and the 
love of truth for its own sake are more valuable treasures to a man 
than any number of truths formulated and accepted on authority ; 
and that any scheme of education which does not enlist the sympa- 
thies of the learner and encourage in him spontaneous effort and aspi- 
ration is self-condemned and doomed to failure. Our teaching is 
naught if it does not open out in the learner’s soul new windows 
through which the light of heaven and of truth may enter in, and 
out of which he may look with clearer vision on the richness of the 
world whether of nature or of books, ‘‘ What I call wisdom,” said 
Thomas Arnold, ‘is knowledge rightly digested and combined and 
penetrated through and through with the light of the Spirit of God.” 

In striving after the fulfilment of high ideals there is abundant 
room for the further co-operation of the State with such educational 
agencies as already exist. For example, there is much to be learned 
from a fuller investigation of the systems of education which are 
pursued and the experiments which are being tried in foreign coun- 
tries. We do not yet know enongh of those systems or those experi- 
. ments. Whether, when we come to know them better, we shall find 
institutions and methods for imitation, or for warning and avoidance, 
they will be equally valuable. In Bacons “ New Atlantis,” which 
describes an ideal society of scholars incorporated for the purpose of 
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advancing natural science, there is provision for an organised hierarchy 
of professors and officers, some of whom are charged with the duty 
of making experiments, others record and classify the results, and 
“twelve that sail into foreign countries collecting the books and 
abstracts and patterns of experiments of all other parts, These we 
call merchants of light.” What he felt to be necessary for the com- 
plete equipment of a great college of science is'no less necessary in 
the sphere of education. A recent appointment made at the Educa- 
tion Department, of an officer specially charged with inquiries and 
observations in connection with foreign systems, is a significant and 
welcome sign of the willingness: of that Department to render import- 
ant public service in this direction. 

After all, education is an inductive science and its progress 
depends not so much on a priori hypotheses, however true they 
seem to be, as on actual experience, on the habitual practice 
of looking back“ on our methods, and asking ourselves candidly 
what the outcome has proved:to be. Some of our best writers 
have given us valuable guidance on this point. If we read 
Edward Thring’s description of: the process of moulding and of 
manufacture, of which the result was summed vp in the single 
sentence “there came out this calf,’ or Gibbon’s autobiography, 
or the “ Life of Jean Paul,” or Goethes “Wilhelm Meister,” or 
Renan’s “Souvenirs d'enfance et de jeunesse,” or Wordsworth’s 
“ Prelude,” or Coleridge’s “ Biographia Literaria,” we may see the 
sort of light in which gifted men have looked back on their 
own early training, and discerned that much of it was barren 
and useless, and that some of the best “formative influences in 
the ‘shaping of their lives have’ been precisely those which were not 
included in the programme of the pedagogue at all. © A collection of 
the retrospective estimates which lave been formed by great men of 
the practical worth of their early studies would, perhaps, form one 
of the most fruitful and suggestive contributions to the history and 
philosophy of education. 

The work which lies before.us will demand the best efforts of 
boards of trustees and governors, of local authorities, of the Univer-. 
sities, of great professional associations like the Teachers’ Guild and 
the National Union, as well as of enterprising and earnest teachers. 
If it were proposed that any governmental action should supersede or 
even weaken any one of these agencies, the result would be disastrous. 
But it is in the power of the State to strengthen and encourage them 
all, by bringing them into helpful and harmonious relations, and 
by recognising them as integral parts of a mel oes system of 
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THE CONDITION OF ARMENIA. 


PRETTY story is told of a little girl, who, fearing to liein bed in 
the dark, begged her mother not to take the candle away until 
sleep should render it needless. ‘‘ What are you afraid of, darling?” 
asked the strong-minded parent. ‘Of darkness,’ was the reply. 
“t But, remember, dear, that God is here in the room with you, and 
God is light itself. He will stay with you all night to keep you 
company.” The silence that followed this dogmatic announcement 
seemed’ to show that the intended effect had been produced, until it 
was softly broken by the sweet voice of the child: ‘‘ Then, please 
mamma, take God away and leave the candle.” ` 
The attitude of the Armenian population in Turkey towards the 
humane peoples of Western Europe who, to fiendish, tortures and 
bloody massacres, hopefully oppose well-timed expressions of righteous 
indignation and moral sympathy, offers considerable analogy to the 
frame of mind of that untutored child. “We can dispense with 
your sympathy and pity if only you guarantee us security for life 
and property.” So reasons the grateful Armenian. The impartial 
outsider, acquainted with the horrible condition of country and 
people, would naturally go a step further, and fearlessly affirm that 
the expression of sympathy at public meetings, followed, as in 
England, by supine inactivity, is not merely inferior to effective 
material aid, but is positively disastrous. -Formerly the Turks disliked 
the Armenians, and: the blood-bath of Sassoun offers a fair indication 
of the vehemence of their feeling. At present, after the wanton 
hymiliation inflicted upon them by the European friends of their 
victims, they loathe the very name of Armenia, and deem no cruelties 
sufficient to satisfy their outraged self-love. The Vali (Governor- 
General) of Erzeroum, when the foreign consuls of that city lately 
VOL. LXVIII, L 
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brought an unusually crying case of injustice to his notice, told the 
Dragomans that the Turkish Government and the Armenian people 
stood to each other in the relation of husband and wife, and that: 
outsiders who felt pity for the wife when her husband maltreated her, 
would do wisely and well to abstain from interfering. And the remark 
is quite true, if the pair are to go on living together ; for the brutal 
husband can always choose his own time and place to vent his feelings 
on his helpless mate. And this is what is being actually done in 
Turkish Armenia. Under the eyes of the Russian, English, and 

- French delegates at Moush, the witnesses who had the courage to 
speak the truth to the representatives of the Powers were thrown into 
prison, and not a hand was raised to protect them; and at the present 
moment, within a stone’s throw of the foreign consuls and missionaries, 
loyal Armenians are being hung up by -the heels, the hair of their 
heads and beards plucked out one by one, their bodies branded with 
red-hot irons and defiled in beastly ways that can neither be described 
nor hinted at in England, their wives dishonoured in their presence, 
and their daughters raped before their eyes. And all that the philan- 
thropic English nation has to offer these its protégés, is eloquent 
indignation and barren sympathy. Would it not- have been much 
imore benevolent to hush up.the massacre of Sassoun and ignore the 
Pits of Death than to irritate the Turk to the point of madneks and 
then leave him free to vent his fury upon Christians who are shielded 
-only by our sentimental eloquence ? 

What reason the Armenians have to feel grateful to this Sania 
is a mystery which threatens to prove insoluble, unless indeed we 
define gratitude to be a lively sense of fayours to comè, For the net 
result of our interference with Russia in 1878, if considered from a 

` purely philanthropic point of view, was to perpetuate a system of 
horrors in the five Armenian provinces, compared with: which those of 
negro slavery in the Southern States were literally’ light blemishes. 
We solemnly abolished purgatory and deliberately connived at. the 
inauguration of hell. We undertook to see that the abuses 
engendered by misgovernment in the Armenian cantons of Turkey 
should be speedily and definitely swept away; and not merely 
have we neglected to fulfil this’ self-imposed duty, with which we. 
refused to entrust Russia, but we have allowed a loose system of 
misrule gradually to develop into a diabolical policy of utter exter- 
mination, without venturing to make our power felt, or daring to 
recognise our impotence., Even the massacre of Sassoun, which 
provoked such wild outbursts of indignation among English-speaking 
peoples, has had no more tangible effect upon our late Liberal Govern- 
ment than that of stirring them up to increase the number of letters, 
telegrams, and consular’ reports.. It is perfectly true, though not 
perhaps generally known, that the Liberal Cabinet were in possession 
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of the main facts of that butchery as long ago as last September, and 
left nothing undone to conceal them ‘from the public from that time 
to the day of their resignation ; and it is notorious that the wretched 
Armenians are being hounded down and vivisected with even greater 
cruelty at present. We are still cheerfully waiting for something to 
turn up. ‘The responsibility for this wanton waste of time should, we 
‘are told by certain well-informed politicians, fall upon the shoulders 
of Russia, whose “ underhand scheming” is rendering the energetic 
efforts of England abortive. The wily ways of Muscovite diplomatists 
are too well known to need comment—a vague hint is deemed 
sufficient ; the intelligent public can be trusted to draw a pretty 
accurate picture for itself. 

« What do you say hinders you from going to school this morning, 
Georgé?” asked a mild mother of her wayward boy one fine summer’s 
morning. “The mud, mother.” “The mud? You are dreaming, 
child. The streets are perfectly clean; where is the mud?” “It 
is too deep for detection, mother.” The same thing may be predicated 
of the underhand scheming of the Russian Government. 

I speak in the light of facts. I have seen and conversed with the 
official representatives of that Power in various parts of Turkey. I 
have watched their work, observed their methods, and have had 
exceptionally trustworthy data for forming an opinion as to the 
attitude they assume on ‘this question of the Sassoun massacre—the. 
only issue as yet before the Powers—and I have not the slightest hesi-- 
tation in affirming that, whatever obstacles our Government may have- 
encountered in the work of assisting Armenia, none of them took 
their origin in Muscovite intrigues. > Russia acceded to our request. 
tò inquire into the Sassoun massacre, and. accomplished exactly and 
conscientiously everything she promised. No efforts were spared by- 
her representatives to clear‘up the question ; no personal prejudices . 
or political interests were allowed to stand in the way of thorough 
investigation ; men who personally dislike the Armenians and admire». 
the Moslems unhesitatingly raised their voices in favour of the latter; 
without wantonly irritating the Turks, with whom they are on more. 
friendly terms than ourselves, they revealed the whole’ truth, and 
Russia can now afford to await further developments and complica-- 
tions with the interest of an intelligent observer. 

The Armenian problem has, no doubt, a political side, regarding 
which it is impossible to say what the views of Russia are likely to 
be, but it is natural to assume that the present Tsar will be guided 
in his policy solely by considerations of justice and benevolence. One 
may say, however, without any hesitation that Great Britain ought to 
treat the Armenian Question on the basis’ either of pure politics or of 
pure benevolence, We cannot do both. We ought not openly to. 
offer alms, and secretly endeavour to obtain the market rate of interest 
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on the sum ostensibly given away; build a house for the roofless and 

stipulate that it shall be used as a protection for ourselves and a 
` barrier against the advance of possible enemies, whom we continue 

to treat as friends, and whom we invite to help us in the work of 

construction, Russia’s attitude is absolutely correct; it is more, it 


is highly benevolent; for she has given hospitality to nearly 20,000 ` 


Armenian refugees, whereas we, who are morally responsible for 
the weltering chaos that prevails on her borders, have turned 
away the sufferers with naught but gaseous sympathy and frothy 
promises. 

And yet the duty of this country is simplicity itself; we should 
either puta speedy end to the horrors of Turkish Dahomey or publicly 
proclaim our inability to fulfil our obligations in Armenia, at the same 
time repudiating our gigantic engagement to maintain the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire in Asia. For as it was a grievous blunder to 
raise this Armenian Question last winter without having first made 
sure that we could work it out to a satisfactory issue, it is little less 
than a crime to give the Turks the needful time to carry out their 
nefarious plans by our ‘obstinate refusal to look the facts in the face. 

Those who are familiar with the condition of the five provinces 
and their Christian inhabitants will unbesitatingly acquiesce in this 
view of the subject; for those who are not, the following brief sketch 
may prove instructive. 

Turkey’s real sway in Armenia dates fi the year 1847, when 
Osinan Pasha gave the final coup de grdéce to the secular power of the 
Koordish Derebeks in the five south-eastern provinces (Van, Bitlis, 
Moush, Bayazed, and Diarbekir). During that long spell of nearly 
fifty years, we can clearly distinguish two periods: one of shameful 
misgovernment (1847-1891), and the other (1892-1894) of frank 
-extermination, Suasion or remonstrance may do much to remedy 
‘the abuses that flow from the former system; force alone can achieve 
anything against the latter. And in this sense Lord Salisbury’s 
recently expressed view of the matter is absolutely correct. 

In the year 1891 the Sublime Porte fearing serious dangers from 
the promised introduction of reforms into Armenia, and from the 
anticipated hostility in-war time of the Christians living in provinces 
bordering upon Russia, resolved to kill two birds with one stone, 

‘and created the so-called Hamidieh cavalry, composed exclusively 
of Koords. It was an application of the principle, on which rebels 
and rioters throw open the prison doors and invite convicts to rob 


. and kill the members of the upper classes. The plan as propounded. 


by some of the highest officials of the Empire was that the Armenians 
were to be driven out of the border lands, such as Alashkerd, their 
places to be taken by Mohammedans, that.their numbers in all the 
five provinces were to be so considerably reduced that the need of 
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special reforms for them‘should pass away, and that in case of war 
the Koords should act as a counterweight to the Cossacks. 

This plain policy of extermination has been faithfully carried out 
and considerably ‘extended from that day to this, and unless speedily 
arrested, will undoubtedly lead to a final solution of the Armenian 
problem. But a solution which will disgrace Christianity and laugh 
civilisation to scorn. The enlisted Koords were left in their native 
places, exempted from service, supplied with arms, invested with the 
inviolability of ambassadors, and paid with the regularity characteristic 
of the Sublime Porte. And they fulfilled their mission with scrupu- 
lous exactness : robbing rich Armenians, looting houses, burning corn 
and hay, raiding villages, lifting cattle, raping young girls of tender 
age, dishonouring married women, driving away entire populations, 
and killing all who were, manly or mad enough to attempt to resist. 
Armenians are now among the poorest and most wretched people on 
the globe. ; 

Perhaps the Turkish authorities did not foresee, nor Turkish justice 
approve, these results ? The authorities not only expected them, but 
aided and abetted, incited and rewarded those who actually committed 
them; and whenever an Armenian dared to complain, not only was 
he not listened to by the officials whom he paid to protect him, but he 
was thrown into a fetid prison and tortured and outraged in strange. 
and horrible ways for his presumption and insolence. 

The massacre of Sassoun itself is now proved to have been the 
deliberate deed of the representatives of the Sublime Porte, carefully 
planned and unflinchingly executed in spite of the squeamishness of 
Koordish brigands and the fitful gleams of‘ human nature that occa- 
sionally made themselves felt in the hearts even of Turkish soldiers. 

To complain, therefore, of the insecurity of life and property in 
Armenia, so long as the country is irresponsibly governed by. the 
Sublime Porte, is as reasonable as it would be for a soldier to object 
to the great danger to life and limb from the enemy’s bullets during 
a sanguinary engagement. ‘The result complained of is precisely the 
object aimed at, and its completeness the most conclusive proof of the 
efficiency of the means employed. An eminent foreign statesman 
who is commonly credited with Turcophile sentiments of uncom- 
promising thoroughness, lately remarked to me in private conversation 
that Turkish rule in Armenia might be aptly described as organised 
brigandage, legalised murder, and meritorious immorality. Protests 
against such a system may be right and proper, but they can hardly 
be considered profitable. A philanthropist visiting a prison may feel 
shocked when he discovers one of the convicts with his hands and feet 
tied with cords; but he will scarcely spend time in complaining if he 
learns that the-prisoner has been condemned to death, and is about to 
be hanged by the executioner. 
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The first step in carrying out the Plan of Extermination was the 
systematic impoverishment of the people. This is natural in a 
country whose officials are kept waiting eight or ten months for their 
salaries, and must then content themselves with but a fraction of what 
is due. ‘I have not received a para” for the past twenty weeks, and I 
cannot buy even clothes,” exclaimed the official who was told off to 
“shadow” me day and night in Erzeroum. “Do they pay you your 
salary: regularly ?” J inquired of the head of the telegraph office at 
Kutek. “No, Effendi, not regularly,” he replied; “I have not 
had anything now for fully eight months. Oh yes, I have; a month’s 
salary was given to me at Bairam.” + “ How do you manage to live, 
then?” “Poorly.” “But you must have some money to go on 
with, or else you could not keep body and soul together?” “I have 
a little, of course, but not enough. Allah is good. You have, now 
given me some money yourself.” “Yes, but thatis not for-you ; it is 
for telegrams, and belongs to the State.” “ Well, my shadow will 
have grown considerably less before the State beholds the gleam of it. 
I keep for myself all money paid in by the public. I take it as instal- 

“ments of my salary. It does not amount to very much. But whatever 
it happens to be, I pocket it.” These men are, of course, petty officials, 
but their case is not essentially diferent from that of the majority 
of their betters, and judges, officers, deputy-governors, and valis, &c. 
&c., are to the full as impecunious and incomparably more greedy. 

Tahsin Pasha, the late Governor-General of Bitlis, is a fair 
specimen of the high Turkish dignitary of the epoch of extermination. 
An avaricious skinflint, he was as cruel as Ugolino’s enemy, Ruggieri, 
and as cold as Captain Maleger in Spenser’s “‘ Faéry Queen.” He cul- 
tivated a habit of imprisoning scores of wealthy Armenians, without any 
imputed charge or show of pretext. Liberty was then offered them in 
return for exorbitant sums representing the greater part of their sub- 
stance. Refusal to pay was followed by treatment compared with which 
the torture of the Jews in medieval England, or the agonies of the 
eunuchs of the princesses of Oude in modern India were mild and salu-. 
tary chastisements. Some men were kept standing up all day and 
night, forbidden to eat, drink, or move. If they lost strength and 
consciousness cold water or hot irons soon brought them round, and 
the work of coercion continued. Time and perseverance being on the 
side of the Turks, the Armenians generally ended by sacrificing 
everything that made life valuable, for the sake of exemption from 
maddening pain. It wasa case of sacrificing or being sacrificed, and 
that which seemed the lesser of the two evils was invariably chosen. 

In the Vilayet of Bitlis several hundred Armenians who possessed 
money, cattle or crops, were arbitrarily imprisoned and set free on the 


* A Turkish coin. Forty paras are equivalent to twopence. 
+ Bairam is the festival which follows the long fast of Ramazan, 
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payment of large bribes. Some ofthem, unable to produce the money 
at once, were kept in the noisome dungeons until they raised the sum 
“demanded, or were released by death. About one hundred Armenian 
prisoners died in the prison of Bitlis alone. The ‘following petition 
signed and sent to me—and if I mistake not, also ‘to the foreign 
delegates at Moush—from a well-known man whose name and address 
I publish, will help to convey some idea of how the Vali of Bitlis 
governed his province, and prospered the while: ‘“ We, who have served, 
the Turkish Government with absolute loyalty, are maltreated and 
oppressed, more particularly of late years, now by the Government 
itself now by Koordish brigands. Thus last year (1894) I was suddenly 
arrested af my own house by Turkish police and gendarmes, who 
escorted me to the prison of Bitlis, where I was insulted and subjected 
to the most horrible tortures. Having been kept four months there 
I was released on condition of paying £450, by way of ransom. No 
reason, no pretext has been given for this treatment. On my return 
home, I found my house in disorder, my affairs ruined, my means gone. 
My first thought was to appeal to the Turkish Government for redress, 
but I shrank. from doing so, lest I should be condemned again. ` 
Hearing that you have come to Armenia for the purpose of investi- 
gating the condition of the people, I venture to request you, in God’s 
name, to take notice of the facts of my case. Signed, Boghos Dar- 
manian, of the village of Iknakhodja of the Kaza of Manazkerd.” 

In 1890, the village elder of Odandjor in Boolanyk, Abdal by name, 
was a wealthy man, as wealth goes in that part of the world.- He 
possessed 50 buffaloes, 80 oxen, 600 sheep, besides horses, &c. 
The women of his family wore golden ornaments in their hair and on 
their breast, and he paid £50 a year in taxes tothe Treasury. That was 
in 1890. In 1894 he was a poverty-stricken peasant, familiar with 
misery and apprehensive of death from hunger. His village arid those 
of the entire district had been plundered, and the inhabitants stripped, 
so to say, naked, the Turkish authorities smiling approval the while. 
During the year 1894, in the districts of Boolanyk and Moush alone, 
upwards of ten thousand head of cattle and sheep were driven off by 
the Koords. . 

This was the method in vogue all over the country; the details 
varied according to the condition of things, places, and kinglets, but 
the means and end never varied. The result is the utter disappearance 
of wealth and the rapid spread of misery, so intense, so irremediable, 
so utterly loathsome in its moral and physical effects as to have inspired 
some of its victims with that wild’ courage akin to madness which 
always takes its rise in despair.* 

* I have published elsewhere a comparison between the prosperity of Armenians who 
dived in the epoch of misgovernment and the indigence of those who languish in the 


present era of extermination ; but this interesting subject has never been, exhaustively 
treated. ms s í 
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Between the Vali or Governor-General and the Zaptieh or tax- 
gatherer the rungs of the administrative ladder are many, and to 
each and all of them some portion of the substance of industrious 
Armenians adheres, No doubt there are far worse things than the 
loss of one’s property, and’ unemotional Englishmen would rather save 
their sympathy for those who have endured them. But surely even’ 
that is bad enough when the outcome not of crime, accident, or 
carelessness, but of shameless and defiant injustice, and where the 
loser has a family of some fifteen to twenty persons. And that the 
loss of property very often entailed far greater losses will be evident 
from some of the following facts, 

In July 1892, a captain of his Majesty’s Hamidieh ‘Gua Idris 
by name, an ornament of the Hassnanlee tribe, came with his brother 
to demand a contribution of fodder from the inhabitants of Hamsisheikh. 
They accosted two of the Armenian notables, Alo and Hatchadoor, and 

‘ordered them to. provide the hay required. “ We do not possess 
such a quantity in the whole village,” they replied. ‘“ Produce the 
hay without more’ ado, or I'll shoot you dead,” exclaimed Idris. “But 
it does not exist, and we cannot create it.’ “Then die,” said the 
gallant captain, and shot them dead on the spot. A formal complaint 
was lodged against Idris, and the Kaimakam, to his credit, arrested 
him and kept him in prison for four weeks, when the valiant Koord ` 
having paid the usual bribe was set at liberty. About thirty similar 
murders were committed in the same district of Boolanyk during that 
seasdn, with the same publicity-and the same impunity. 

At first the Armenians were wont to complain when their relatives 
or friends were killed, in the hope that in some cases the arm of the 
law might be raised to punish the murderers and thus produce a 
deterrent effect upon others who might feel disposed to go and do like- 
wise. But they were very soon weaned of this habit, by methods the 
nature of which may be gathered from the following incident: In 
July 1892 a Koord named Ahmed Ogloo Batal rode over to Govan- 
dook (District of Khnouss) and drove off four oxen belonging to an 
Armenian named Modkho. In 1892 the law forbidding Christians to 
carry arms was not yet strictly observed, and Mookho possessing a re~ 
volver, and seeing that the Koord was about to use his, fired. Both 
weapons went off at once and both men fell dead on the spot. What then 
happened was this: Nineteen Armenians of the village, none of whom 
had any knowledge of what had occurred, were arrested and put in jai? 
and told that they would be released on payment of a heavy bribe. 
Ten paid it and were set free at once. The remainder, refusing, were 
kept in prison for a long time afterwards. None of the Koords were 
molested. ‘“ Why should Moharnmedans be punished for killing 
Armenians?” asked a Koordish brigand who was also a Hamidieh 
officer, of me. ‘It is unheard of.” Why indeed? That the relatives 
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of the murdered people should be punished and punished severely for 
complaining of those who have made them widows or orphans seems 
meet and proper to the Mohammedan mind—perhaps because it is usual. 

In August 1893 the Djibranlee Koords attacked the village of 
Kaghkik, plundered it, and wounded a merchant named Oannes, who 
was engaged in business in his shop. Next day Oannes went to the 
Deputy Governor (Kaimakam) in Khnoussaberd and lodged a com- 
plaint, whereupon the Kaimakam put him in prison for “lying.” The 
sufferings inflicted upon him in that hotbed of typhoid fever exceed 
belief—but that is another story. . After eight days his neighbours 
brought a Koord before the Kaimakam who bore out their evidence 
that Oannes had been really wounded in the manner described, and 
that he was not lying. Then, and then_only, the authorities allowed 
the people to pay a bribe of ten pounds for the release of the wounded 
man. 

The inhabitants of Krtaboz (a village in Bassen) told me several 
horrible stories of what they had to endure lately from the Koords, 
who drove off their twenty-three oxen, twenty-eight horses, sixty 
cows, and twenty sheep. One which illustrates the method of 
Turkish justice will suffice to give the reader an inkling of their 
nature. “Last May (1894) twelve mounted Hamidiehs attacked 
our village and seized our priest, Der David. They promised to 
release him if he paid them six pounds. > He borrowed the sum, gave 
it to his captors and was set free. The troops fired upon the other 
villagers, who ran away. Next day Guil Beg went to Hassankaleh to 
complain to the authorities. They abused him, called him a liar and 
ordered him to be imprisoned. After having spent forty days in the 
horrible hole called a prison, he was permitted to pay a bribe of seven 
pounds and go home.” 

There is no redress whatever for a Christian who has suffered in 
property, limb, or life at the hands of Mohammedans; not because 
the law officers are careless or lethargic, but because they aro 
specially retained on the other side. And the proof of this, if any 
proof were needed, is that the complainants themselves are speedily 
punished for lodging an information against their persecutors. But 
whenever a Koord or a Turk is the victim of a “crime,” or even an 
accident, the energy of the Government officials knows no bounds. 
In the spring of last year, when the snows were thawing and tho 
waters rose high in the rivers and streams, some needy Koords were 
moving along the bank of the river, hard by Hussnakar. They were 
wretched beggars, asking alms, and battling with fate. Inan attempt 
‘to ford the river they were carried away and drowned. Forthwith 
the villagers were accused of having murdered them, and four 
Armenian notables were arrested and imprisoned in Hassankaleh on 
this trumpery charge, the real object of which was not disguised. 
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After the Japse of seven or eight months the villagers were, told that 
on payment of a bribe of £75 the prisoners would be discharged. 
‘The money had to be scraped together and paid to the authorities, 


` whereupon the men were released. I saw two of them, Atam and 


Dono, myself. 

The taxes levied upon Armenians. are exorbitant ; the bribes that 
invariably accompany them, and are imposed by the Zaptiehs, may 
swell to any proportions, and assume the most repugnant forms, while 
the méthods employed to collect both constitute by themselves a suffi- 
cient justification for the sweeping away of Ottoman rule in Armenia, 

To give a fair instance of the different rates of taxation for 
Christians and Mohammedans in towns it will suffice to point ont 
that in Erzeroum, where there are 8000 Mohammedan houses, the 
Moslems pay only 395,000 piastres, whereas the Christians, whose 
houses number but 2000, pay 430,000 piastres. 

In the country districts everything without exception is highly 
taxed by the Government, and the heaviest burden of this legal exaction 
is light when compared with the extortion practised by its agents, the 
Zaptiehs. A family, for instance, is supposed to contribute, say, £5, 
and fulfils its obligation. The Zaptiehs, however,.ask for £3 or £4 more 
for themselves, and are met with arash refusal. Negotiations, inter- 
larded with violent and abusive language, ensue, and £1 is accepted. 
But the Zaptiehs’ blood is úp. In a week they return and demand the 
same taxes over again. The Armenians wax angry,. protest and 
present their receipt ; whereat the Zaptiehs laughingly explain that 
the document in question is no receipt but a few verses’ from a 
Turkish book, The villagers plead poverty and ‘implore, mercy. 
Greed, not compassion, moves the Zaptiehs to compromise the 
matter for £3 more, but the money is not forthcoming. Then they 
demand the surrender of the young women and girls of the family 
to glut their brutal appetites, and refusal is punished with a series of 
tortures over which decency. and humanity throw a veil of silence. 
Rape, and every kind of brutal outrage conceivable to the diseased 


- mind of Oriental profligates, and incredible to thé average- European 


intelligence, varied perhaps with murder or arson, wind up the 
incident. 

I have seen and spoken with victinis of these representatives of the 
Sublime Porte; I have inspected their wounds, questioned their 
families, interrogated their priests, their persecutors, and their 
gaolers (some of them being incarcerated for complaining), and I 
unhesitatingly affirm not merely that these horrors are real facts but 
that they are frequent occurrences. . The following is the translation 
of an authentic document in my possession, signed and sealed by the 
inhabitants of Melikan (Kaza of Keghi), addressed as recently as 
March, 26 of the present year to his Beatitude, the learned and 
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saintly Metropolitan Archbishop of Erzeroum, a das who enjoys 
the respect and esteem of friends and foes; . 


“For a long time past theron or five Zaptiehs charged with the 
collection of the imperial taxes have chosen our village for their head- 
quarters, and compel the inhabitants of the outlying country to come 
hither to pay their contributions. They eat, drink, and feed their - 
horses at our expense, undisguisedly showing that they are resolved 

. to reduce us to beggary. 

“ Lately seven other Zaptiehs, who had. not even the pretext of collect- 
ing the taxes, entered our village, beat the inhabitants, insulted the 
Christian religion, and dishonoured our wives and daughters, after 
which they seized three men who protested—Boghos, Mardig, and 
Krikor— bound them with a twofold chain and hung them up by the 
feet from the rafters.. They left them in this position until the blood 
began to flow from their nostrils. These poor men fell ill in conse- 
quence. The Zaptiehs, however, declared publicly that they had 
treated the people thus merely in obedience to the special orders of 
the chief of the police. 

“We therefore appeal to imperial justice to rescue us from this 
unbearable position.. The inhabitants of the village of Melikan, Kaza 
of Keghi. (Signed) KATSHERE. 

_ 26th March, 1895.” 

Here is another petition from another village of the same Kaza, 

likewise addressed to the Metropolitan Archbishop of Erzeronum : 


“ A number of Zaptiehs, on pretext of gathering the taxes, rode into 
‘our village at five o’clock Turkish (about ten o'clock a.m.) broke open 
the doors of our dwellings, entered the inner apartments, clutched our 
wives and children, who were in a state of semi-nudity, and-cast them 
into the -road along with the couches on which they lay. 


- Then they beat and maltreated them most cruelly. Finally they 


selected over thirty of our women, shut them up in a barn, and 
„wrought their criminal will upon them. Before leaving they took all 
the food and fodder we possessed, as is their invariable custom. We 
beg to draw your attention to these facts and to implore the imperial 
clemency. The inhabitants of the village of Arek, Kaza of Keghi. 
“ (Signed) Mooranran, Ressian, BERGHOYAN, MELKONIAN, 
“26th March, 1895,” 


* I was present myself in the house of an Armenian peasant, of the 
villagé of Kipri Kieu, when a number of mounted Zaptiehs arrived, woke 
up the inmates, and insolently demanded food for themselves, barley 
for their horses, and couches for the night. What more they would 
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have called for I am not prepared to say, but’ I extricated my host 
from the difficulty by refusing them admittance on the ground that I 
had hired the house for the night. No wonder that the peasants of 
the District of Khnouss complain, in the petition which they asked 
me to Jay before “ the noble and humane people of England,” “ That 
the once prosperous and fertile country is now deserted, waste and 
desolate.” 

These, then, are the horrors which are connoted by the phrase so 
flippantly uttered by certain enlightened English people: ‘These 
Armenians and Koords are eternally quarrelling and a little bloodshed 
more or less would not seem seriously to affect the general average.” 
It is true enough in the sense in‘which it is correct to say that sheep 
and wolves are perpetually at war with each other, and in this sense 
only. The Armenians are naturally peaceful in all places : passionately 
devoted to agriculture in the country, and wholly absorbed by mercan- 
tile pursuits in the towns. Lest their inborn aversion to bloodshed, 
however, should be overcome by the impulse of duty, the instinct of 
self-defence, or deep-rooted affection for those near and dear to 
them, they are .forbidden to possess arms, and the tortures that are 
inflicted on the few who disregard this law, would bring a blush 
to the cheek of a countryman of Confucius.* They must rely for 
protection exclusively upon the Turkish soldiers and the Turkish 
law. 
- The nature of the protection afforded by the Imperial troops was 
sufficiently clearly revealed last August and September on the slopes 
of Frfrkar and the heights of Andok, in the hamlets of Dalvorik 
and in the valley of Ghellyegoozan. The villages of Odandjor, 
Hamzasheikh, Kakarloob Kharagyul, flourishing and prosperous in 
1890-1891, did not contain one sheep, one buffalo, one horse in 1894. 
The stables were all tenantless, the stalls all empty, and the ashes of 
seventy enormous stacks of corn told the rest of the tale. This was 
the congenial work of the Koords, whose friends, the Turkish troops, 
were quartered, to the number of 200 horse soldiers in Yondjalee, half 
an hour distant from Odandjor, 200 in Kop, and 100 in Shekagoob. 
The protection which they afforded was given to the Koords, and the, 
reward they received was a share in the spoils, ~ 

The protection given by Turkish law is of a like nature, only 
` incomparably more disastrous.to those Armenians who venture to have 
recourse to it. ‘Two or three instances, vouched for by a host of 
witnesses, verified by foreign consuls and authenticated by official 
documents, will throw light enough for all practical purposes upon 


* Khozro, a well-to-do inhabitant of Prkhooss rear Lake Nazig (District of Akhlat) 
was a lucky exception. True, he did not exactly possess a gun, but he was suspected 
of having one. His house was searched, the floor dug up, the roof examined, in vain. 
Then he was imprisoned for a month and allowed to purchase his liberty by paying £70 
in gold and signing a paper to the effect that he never had firearms of any kind. 

o 
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the strange forms assumed by Turkish justice in the provinces of 
Armenia. 

Kevork Vartanian, of the village of Macleans (Sandjak of Alash- 
kord) testified, among other things, as follows: ‘In 1892, a Koord, 
Andon by name, son of Kerevash (of the tribe of Tshalal), caine with 
his comrades to my house and took five pounds in gold belonging to me, 
which I had saved up to buy seed corn with. I lodged a complaint 
against him, but the authorities dismissed me with contempt. Andon, 
hearing of my attempt to have him punished, came one night with twelve 
men, stood on our roof and looking down through the, aperture fired, 
My daughter-in-law, Yezeko, struck by a bullet, fell dead. Her two 
boys and my child Missak (two years old) likewise lost their lives 
then and there, Then the Koords entered the apartments and took 
my furniture, clothifg, four oxen and four cows.* I hastened to the’ 
village of Karakilisse and complained to Rahim Pasha. Having heard 
my story, he said: ‘‘ The Hamidieh Koords are the Sultan’s warriors. 
To do thus is their right. You Armenians are liars.” And we were 
imprisoned. Woe did not obtain our release until we had paid two 
pounds in gold. 

“The following winter two hundred E entered our village 
under the leadership of Rahim Pasha- himself. He at once told 
us that it was illegal to complain of the doings of the Koords. 
Then he quartered himself and his troops upon us and demanded 
daily eight sheep, ten measures of barley, besides eggs, poultry, and 
butter. Forty days running our village supplied these articles of 
food gratis, receiving curses and blows for our pains. Rahim Pasha, 
‘angry with his host, Pare, for grumbling, had a copper vessel hung 
over the fire and, when heated, ordered it to be placed on Pare’s 
head. Then he had him stripped naked and little bits of flesh nipped 
out of his quivering arms with pincers. 

“These ruffians had scarcely quitted our village when Aipé Pasha 
with sixty horsemen took their places. Seeing that there were no 
more sheep to be had in the village, they slaughtered and ate our 
cows and oxen, and having inflicted much suffering upon us during 
, six days, they too left. To whom could we address our complaints, 
seeing that the legally constituted authorities themselves perpetrated 
these things? Nothing was left for us but to quit the pomtiy 
which we did.” 

Take another case, in which the victim was the wife of a Protestant 
Armenian missionary, Madame Sookyassian, of the village of Todo- 
veran (District of Bassen). I am personally acquainted with that 
family, and possess the portraits of all the members of it, including the 


* Cows, horses, &c., are frequently lodged in the apartment in which the inmates 
five and sleep. I have passed many a restless night in a spacious room along with 
‘ horses, buffaloes, oxen, sheep and goats. 
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lady who was afterwards murdered. “ On September 12, 1894,” deposed 
Armenag Sookyassian, the son of the missionary’s wife, “ we were 
seated at table in my father’s house, when a boy came and told us that 
the Turks and Koords had come to attack us Christians.* My brother 
crossed over to the other side of the street, where our shop was, to 
fetch a revolver. Sixteen Koordish horsemen meanwhile entered the 
street, ascended the roofs, and opened fire. We barricaded the door, 
but they broke it in. A bullet struck my mother on the shoulder, but 
without inflicting a serious wound. She defended herself (being on 
the roof) by throwing stones. Meanwhile one of the Mohammedans 
levelled his gun and, taking aim, fired. The bullet struck her on the 
cheek and passed out under the ear, carrying away the whole side of 
her face. She dropped, was carried in, and asked for water, which 
could only be given by raising her upper jaw. Next morning she 
was dead. We complained, but no one was punished.” 

One more typical instance and I shall have done with this branch 
' of the subject. The case which I am now about to narrate is taken 
not merely from the depositions of the parties interested, but from 
the official records, signed and sealed by Government employés, which 
I myself have seen. It throws a more powerful light upon’ Turkish 
justice, and teaches a more useful lesson to those who still honestly 
believe in Turkish promises than the most eloquent diatribe. . 

In the month of June, 1890, the village of Alidjikrek was the scene 
of a double crime. The Armenian shepherds who were tending the 
flocks of the villagers rushed in excitedly asking for help, “The 
Koords of Ibil Ogloo Ibrahim came up with their sheep and drove us 
out of the’ village pastures.” It was one of the commonplaces of 
Village life in Turkish Armenia. Four young men set out to reason 
with the Moslems and assert the rights of ‘property ; but scarcely had 
they reached the ground, when the Koords opened fire and killed one 
of the youths, named Hossép, on the spot. Another fell mortally 
wounded ; his name, Haroothioon. Their comrades fled in horror to 
tke village; the people, dismayed, abandoned their work; the parish 
priest “and several of the principal inhabitants ran to the scene of the 
murder, others rode off to inform the gendarmes. ` 

The Zaptiehs (gendarmes) accompanied byan official were soon on ii 
spot. They found Hossep dead, and the parish priest, Der Ohannes, 
administering the last consolations of religion to the dying Haroothioon. 
They ordered the prayers to cease and menacingly asked, “ Where are- 
the Koordish murderers?” ‘“ They have fled,” was the reply. “Indeed ; 
Probably you, dogs, have killed them, and buried them out of sight. 
You are all my prisoners.” (Turning to the priest.) “ You too; 
come!” And they were all taken to Hassankaleh and thrown into- 
the loathsome dungeon there. After a time they were transferred to 
the prison of Erzeroum.' 


* This narrative has been abridged by me. 
s 
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The parish priest, Der Ohannes, was a valido man. The process 
of systematic impoverishment wags then only beginning. His brother 
Garabed, and their ten comrades in misfortune, were likewise men of 
substance, and it seemed desirable to the officials that their property 
should change hands. They were left therefore to soak in the fetid 
vapours of a reeking Eastern prison-house. The time dragged slowly 
on, day by day, week by week, and month by month, till they seemed 
to have been completely forgotten. Their families were in an endless 
agony of fear, their affairs were utterly neglected, their health was 
wholly undermined, Jn this pandemonium they passed a year—the | 
most horrible period of their lives. 

Then they humbly besought their persecutors to help them to their 
. liberty and to name the price. The terms were agreed to and they 

were advised to send Koords to hunt up traces of the Koordish mur- 
‘derers whom they were accused of having murdered in turn. “If 
they be found you will be set free.” The cost of this advice and of 
the ways and means of carrying it ‘out amounted to about £400, 
which the prisoners were compelled to borrow at 40 per cent. interest. 

The search: was of course successful, Koordish and Turkish assassins, 
when their victims are Christians, having no need to hide their persons, 
no motive to hang their heads. What they do is well done. 
These particular heroes were found enrolled in a battalion of his. 
Majesty’s favourite cavalry—-the Hamidieh of Alashkerd. They 
confessed and did not deny ; a cloud of witnesses—Turks and Koords 
of course, Christians being disqualified—testified in court in favour 
of the twelve Armenian prisoners, who were then set at liberty, with — 
ruined fortunes and broken health. The sentence of the court set- 
forth that the Armenians, charged with the crime of having killed 
certain Koords who had assassinated two Armenian villagers, had 
proved their innocence, the Koords in question having been discovered 
living and well, serving the Commander of the Faithful in the 
Hamidieh Corps. 

The Koordish murderers, about whose precious lives so much fuss was. 
made, were left in peace, and they still continue to serve his Majesty 
the Sultan with the same zeal and contempt of consequences as before.. _ 

A dog will bark if another dog be shot in its presence. These 

- Armenians did not even grumble; they simply called in the represent- 
atives of Imperial law and justice, who proceeded to deal with them as 
with murderers. But Christians in Armenia dare not aspire to be 
treated with the consideration shown to obedient dogs’ by Beodnemred 
masters. ` 
* The stories told of these Koordish Hamidieh sions in penal: 
and of one of them, named Mostigo, in particular, seemed so wildly 
improbable that I was at great pains to verify them. Learning that 

this particular Fra Diavolo had been arrested and was carefully 
guarded as a dangerous criminal in the prison of Erzeroum, where 
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he would probably be hanged, I determined to obtain, if possible, an 
interview with him and learn the truth from his own lips. My first 
attempt ended in failure ; Mostigo being a desperate murderer, who 
‘had once before escaped from jail, was subjected to special restric- 
tions, and if I had carried out my original plan of visiting him in 
disguise, the probability is I should not have returned alive. After 
about three weeks’ tedious and roundabout negotiations, I succeeded 
in gaining the gaoler’s ear, having first replenished his purse. I next 
won over the brigand himself, and the upshot of my endeavours was 
an arrangement that Mostigo was to be allowed to leave the prison 
secretly, and at night, to spend six hours in my room, and then to be 
re-conducted to his dungeon. 

When the appointed day arrived the gaoler repudiated his part of 
the contract, on the ground that Mostigo, aware that his life was for- ` 
feited, would probably give the prison a wide berthif allowed to leave 
its precincts. After some further negotiations, however, I agreed to 
give two hostages for his return, one of them a brother Koord, whose 
life the brigand’s notions of honour would not allow him to sacrifice 
for the chance of saving his own. At last he came to me one evening, 
walking over the roofs, lest the police permanently stationed at my 

- door should espy him. I kept him all night, showed him to two of the 
most respectable Europeans in Erzeroum, and, lest any doubt should 
be thrown on the story, had myself photographed with him next 
morning. 

The tale unfolded by that Koordish noble constitutes a most 
admirable commentary upon Turkish régime in Armenia. This is 
not the place to give it in full. One or two short extracts must 
suffice. 

Q. “Now, Mostigo, I desire to hear from your own lips and to write 
down some of your wonderful deeds. I want to make them known to the 


_ * hat-wearers.’ ” * 
A. “Even so., Announce them to the Twelve Powers,” + 


There were evidently no misgivings about moral consequences ; no 
fears of judicial punishment. And yet retribution was at hand; 
Mostigo was said to be doomed to death. Desirous of clearing up 
this point, I went on: 


“ I am sorry to find that you are living in prison, Have you been long 
there?” , l 
A, “I, too, am sorry. Five months, but it seems an age.” 
A “These Armenians are to blame, i suppose gee 
A, “Yes.” 

Q. “You wiped exh too many of them, carried off their women, burned 
' their villages, and made it generally hot for them, I am told?” 

A. (scornfully). “ That has nothing to do with my imprisonment. 


* The Koords call all Europeans hat-wearnrs, and generally regard them with 
respect and awe, t Le. pi the whole universe. 
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I shall not be. punished for plundering Armenians. We all do that. 
I seldom killed, except when they resisted. But the Armenians be- 
trayed me and, I was caught. That’s what I mean. But if I be hanged 


it will be for attacking and robbing the Turkish post and violating . 


the wife of a Turkish Colonel who is now here in Erzeroum. But not for 
Armenians! ‘Who are they that I should suffer for them ?” 


After he had narrated several adventures of his, in the course of 
which he dishonoured Christian women, killed Armenian villagers, 
robbed the post and escaped from prison, he went on to say : 


“ We did great deeds after that: deeds that would astonish the Twelve 
Powers to hear told. We attacked villages, killed people who would have 
killed us, gutted houses, taking monéy, carpets, sheep and women, and 
robbed travellers. . . . . Daring and great were our deeds, and the mouths 
- of men were full of them.” 


Having heard the story of many of these ‘‘ great deeds,” in some of 
which fifty persons met their death, I asked: 


Q. “Do the Armenians ever offer you resistance when you take their cattle 
and their women?” 

A, “Not often. They cannot. They have no arms, and they know that 
even if they could kill a few of us it would do them’.no good, for other 
Koords would come and take vengeance; but when we kill them no one’s 
eyes grow large with rage. The Turks hate them, and we do not. Weonly 
want 1 money and spoil, and some Koords also want their lands, but the Turks 
want their lives. A few months ago.] attacked the Armenian village of Kara 
Kipriu and drove off all the sheep i in the place. I did not leave one behind. 
The villagers, in despair, did follow us that time and fire some shots at us, but 
it was nothing to.speak of. We drove the sheep towards Erzeroum to sell them 


there. But on the way we had a fight nër the Armenian village of Sheme. 


The peasants knew we had lifted the sheep from their own people, and they 
attacked us. We were only five Koordsand they were many—the whole 
village was up against us. Two of my men—rayahs * only—were killed. We 
killed fifteen Armenians, They succeeded in capturing forty of the sheep. 
The remainder we held and sold in Erzeroum.” 

Q “Did you kill many Armenians generally ?” 

“Yes. We did not wish to doso. We only want booty, not lives) 
Lives are of no use to us. But we had to drive bullets through people at 
times, to keep them quiet; that is, if they resisted.” 

g. “ Did you often use your daggers ?” 

A. “No; generally our rifles. We must live. In autumn we manage 
to get as much corn as we need for the winter, and money besides. We 
have cattle, but we take no care of it. We give it to the Armenians to look 
afier and feed.” - 

Q. “ But if they refuse ?” 

A. “ Well, we burn their hay, their corn, their houses, and we drive off 
their sheep, so they do not refuse. We take back ourcattle in spring, and 
the Armenians must return the same number that they received. r 

Y e But if cattle disease should carry them off?’ 

“That is the Armenians’ atfair, They must return us what we gavé 
ian or an equal number. And they know it, We cannot bear the ‘loss. 
Why should not they? Nearly all our sheep come from them.” 


* The Koords are divided into Torens or nobles, who lead in war time, and possess 
and enjoy in peace ; and J?ayahs, who sacrifice their lives for their lords in all raids 
and feuds, and are wholly dependent on them at all times. A rayah's life may be 
taken by a foren with almost the same impunity as a Christian’s. 
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After having listened to scores of stories of his expeditions, murders, 


. rapes, dc. &c., I again asked: “ Can you tell me some more of your 


daring deeds, Mostigo, for the ears of the Twelve Powers ? ” to which 
I received this characteristic reply : 


“Once the wolf was asked: Tell us something about the sheep you de- 
voured ? and he said: I ate thousands of sheep, which of them are you 
talking about? Even so it is with my deeds. If I spoke and you wrote for 
two days, much would still remain untold.” 


This brigand i is a Koord, and the name of the Koords i is legion. He 


- umo disce omnes. And yet the Koords have shown themselves to be 


the most humane of all the persecutors of the Armenians, Needing 
money, this man robbed ; desirous_of pleasure, he dishonoured women | 
and girls; defending his booty, he killed men and women, and during 
it all he felt absolutely certain of impunity, so long as his victims 
were Armenians. Is there no law then? one is tempted to ask. 
There is, and a very good law for that corner of the globe were it 
only administered ; for the moment he robbed the. Imperial post and 
dishonoured a Turkish woman, he was found worthy of death. 

Laws, reforms and constitutions therefore, were they drawn up 
by the wisest and most experienced legislators and statesmen of the - 
world, will not be worth the paper they are written on so long as the 
Turks are allowed to administer them without control. . The proof is 
contained in the life and acts of Turkish officials any time during the 
past fifty years. 

Here, for example, is an honourable record of an energetic adminis- 
trator, his Excellency Hussein Pasha, Brigadier-General of his Majesty 
the Sultan, which will bear the closest scrutiny. Commanding a gang 
of Koordish brigands, which could be increased to about 2000 men, he 
continually harassed the peaceful inhabitants of the province, plundering, 
torturing, violating, killing, till his name alone sent a thrill of terror to 
the hearts of all. The Armenians of Patnotz suffered so much from his 
depredations that they all quitted their village en masse and migrated 
to Karakilisse, where ‘the Kaimakam resides; ; whereupon Hussein 
surrounded the house of the Bishop of Karakilisse with a large force 
and compelled him to send the people back. Even the Mohammedans 
felt so shocked at his doings, that the Mussulman priest of Patnotz, 


' Sheikh Nari, complained of him to the Vali (Governor-General) of 


Erzeroum, Hussein then sent his men, who murdered Sheikh Nari 
and frightened his daughter-in-law to death. In one expedition 
he carried off 2600 sheep, many horses, kine, &c., took £500, 
burnt nine. villages, killed ten: men, and cut off the right hands, 
noses and ears of eléven others. Early in the year 1890 he rapéd 
five Christian girls of Patnotz, and'in September and October of the 
same year he levied a contribution of £300 on the people of the same 
district. For none of these crimes was he ever tried. In December 


1890 he sent his brother to raise more money, which was done by ` 


` 
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raiding twenty-one villages of the Aintab District, the net result being 
£350 and 200 batmans of butter (= 8000 Ibs.). Hatsho, an 
Armenian of Patnotz, who could not, or would not, contribute a 
certain sum to his coffer, had his house raided in his absence, and his 
_ wife and two children killed. All this time the gallant Hussein 
occupied the post and “discharged the duties” of a Mudir or 
Deputy Sub-Governor. One day he drove off 1000 sheep and 
7 yoke of buffaloes from Patnotz and Kizilkoh and sold them in 
Erzeroum to a merchant, after which he confiscated a fine horse 
belonging to Manook, an Armenian of Kizilkoh, and sent it as à 
present to the son of an Erzeroum judge. One night towards the 
end of February, 1891, Hussein, his nephew Rassoul, and others, 
entered the house of an Armenian, Kaspar, for the purpose of carrying 
off Kaspar’s handsome daughter-in-law. The inmates, however, shouted 
for help, whereupon Hussein, raising his revolver, shot the young 
woman.dead. A petition was presented asking that he be punished, 
but the Vali of Erzeroum declined: to receive it, and Hussein was 
summoned to Constantinople, welcomed with cordiality, decorated by 
_ his Majesty, raised to the rank of Pasha, and appointed Brigadier- 
` General. When the troops went to Moush and Sassoun last year, 
Hussein was one of the heroes, and when “order” was restored 
there, he returned to Patnotz with several young Sassounian girls 
‘whom he abducted, and he now lives happy and respected. No doubt 
there are missions which might be entrusted to a gentleman like 
Brigadier-General Hussein Pasha and men of his type. But is the 
government of a Christian people one of them? And if we assume 
that the then Vali of Erzeroum and the other administrators of 
the country were men of a much higher moral standard than he, 
of what avail were their noble character and admirable intentions, 
seeing that they allowed him to plunder, ravish, burn and kill un- 
checked? And is it reasonable to blame Hussein Pasha for deeds, 
after the perpetration of which, he was honoured and promoted by’. 
the guardian of all law and order, the Commander of the Faithful ? 
Not all of the officials have the same tastes or the same degree of 
courage as his Excellency Hussein Pasha. There are others—many 
others no doubt—-who, whatever their private proclivities may be, feel 
moved by their official sense of the fitness of things to cast about for a 
pretext for acts for which there could be no conceivable justification. 
And the follies which they commit in pursuit of this shadow would 
seem incredible were they not notorious. The following case has been 
inquired into and verified by the foreign representatives in Turkey. 
In the spring of 1893 Hassib Pasha, the Governor of Moush, feeling 
the need of some proofs’ of the disaffection of the Armenians of 
Avzoot and the neighbouring villages, despatched Police Captain 
Reshid Effendi thither to search for arms. Reshid set out, made 
careful inquiries and diligently searched in the houses, on the roofs, 
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under the ground, but in vain. There were no firearms anywhere. 
He returned and reported that the villagers had strictly observed the 
law forbidding them to possess weapons of any kind. But Hassib 
Pasha waxed wroth. “How dare you assert what I know to be 
untrue?” he asked. “Go back this minute and find the arms. Don’t 
dare return without them!” The Police Captain again rode off to 
Avzoot and searched every nook and corner with lamps, so to say, 
turning the houses inside out. ‘But he found nothing. Then he 
summoned the village Elder and said: ‘‘I have been sent to dis- © 
cover the hidden arms here, Tell me where they are.” ‘ But 
there are none.” “There must be some.” “I assure you you are 
mistaken.” ‘* Well, now listen. I have.to find arms here, whether 
there are any or none, and I cannot return without them. Unless 
you deliver me some, I shall quarter myself and my men upon 
your village.” This meant certainly plunder and probably rape. 
The Elder was dismayed. “ What are we to do?” he asked. “ We 
have no arms.” “Go and get some then, steal them, buy them, 
but get them.” Two or three persons were accordingly sent 
to the nearest Koordish village, where they purchased three cart- 
loads of old daggers, flintlock guns and rusty swords, which were 
duly handed over to Reshid. With these he returned to the 
Governor of Moush exulting. Hassib Pasha, seeing the collection, 
rejoiced exceedingly and said: ‘You see -now, I was right. Ir 
told you there were arms hidden -away there. You did not seek 
for them properly at first. Be more diligent in futare.” 

Verto Popakhian, an inhabitant of the village of Khalil Tshaush 
(Khnouss), narrated the following, the story of bis troubles, which 
throws a curious sidelight on Turkish justice and Armenian peasant- 
life generally : 


“ A Koord, named Djundee, endeavoured to carry off my niece, Nazo, but 
we took her to Erzeroum, and gave her in marriage to an Armenian. We 
often have to give our young girls in marriage when they are mere children, 
eleven to twelve years old, or else dress them up in boys’ clothes, to preserve 
them undefiled. Nazo’s husband was the son of the parish priest of Hertev. 
The Koords vowed vengeance upon me for saving the girl thus. Djundee 
beat my brother so seriously that he was ill in bed for nearly six menths, 
and-he and his men drove off my cattle, burned our grain, threshing-floor, 
and hay, and ruined us completely. When the girl came home on a visit, 
Djundee and his Koords attacked the house, and carried her off. We com- 
plained to all the authorities in the place and in Erzeroum too. By the 
time they agreed to examine the girl publicly, she had borne a child to the 
Koord, and shame prevented her return. She remained a Mohammedan. 
We then bought a gun for our protection, the law forbidding firearms not 
existing yet. In 1893 we sold the gun to a Koord named Hadji Daho, but - 
in 1894 the police came and demanded it. We said we had sold it, and the 
Koord bore out our assertion. Fle even showed it to them. But they 
arrested my brother and myself, and compelled us to give our two buffaloes 
in exchange for two guns, which they took away as incriminating proof of 


` 
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our guilt ; and then they sie us to Erzeroum prison. We were kept here, 
suffering great hardships, for a long time. "When eight months had passed 
away, my brother died of ill-treatment. Then they promised me my liberty 
in consideration of large bribes, which reduced me to absolute beggary. I 
had no choice. I gave them all they asked, leaving myself and family of 
nineteen persons completely destitute. And then they condemned me to five ` 
years’ imprisonment.” 


Justice in all its aspects is rigorously denied to the Armenian, The 
mere fact that he dares to invoke it as plaintiff or prosecutor against 
a Koord or a Turk is always sufficient to metamorphose him into a 
defendant or a criminal, generally into both, whereupon he is invari- 
ably thrown into prison. In such cases the prison is intended to be 
no more than the halfway-house between relative comfort and abso- 
late misery, the inmates being destined to be stripped of all they 
possess and then turned adrift. But what the prison really is cannot 
be made sufficiently clear in words. If the old English Star Chamber, 
the Spanish Inquisition, a Chinese opium den, the ward of a yellow 
fever hospital, and a nook in the lowest depths of Dante’s Hell be 
conceived as blended and merged into one, the resulting picture will 
somewhat resemble a bad Turkish prison, Filth, stench, disease, 
deformity, pain in forms and degrees inconceivable in Europe, consti- 
tute the physical characteristics: the psychological include the blank 
despair that is final, fiendish, fierce malignity, hellish delight in 
human suffering, stoic self-sacrifice in the cultivation of loathsome 
vices, stark madness raging in the moral nature only—the whole 
incarnated in grotesque beings whose resemblance to man is a living 
blasphemy against the Deity. In these noisome dungeons, cries of 
exquisite suffering and shouts of unnatural delight continually com- 
mingle ; ribald songs are sung to the accompaniment of heartrending 
groans; meanwhile the breath is passing away from bodies which had 
long before been soulless, and are unwept save by the clammy walls 
whereon the vapour of unimagined agonies and foul disease condenses 
into big drops and runs down in driblets to the reeking ground. 
Truly it is a horrid nightmare quickened into life. 

East March I despatched a friend of mine to visit the political 
prisoners in the Bitlis penitentiary, and to ask them to give me a 
succinct account of their condition. Four of them replied in a joints 
letter, which ‘is certainly the most gruesome piece of reading I have 
beheld ever since I first perused a description of the Black Hole. Only 
the least sensational passages can be stripped of the decent disguise 
of a foreign language and exposed to the light of day. It is dated 
“ Bitlis Prison, Hell, March 28 (April 9th), 1895,” and begins thus : 

“In Bitlis Prison there are seven cells, each one capable of containing 
from ten to twelve persons. The number they actually contain is from 


twenty to thirty. There are no sanitary arrangements whatever. Offal, 
vermin, and the filth that should find a special place elsewhere are heaped 
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together in the same cell... .. The water is undrinkable. Fr 
the Armenian prisoners are forced to drink ‘ Khwlitsh’ water—2. 
from the tank in which the Mohammedans perform their ablutions 


Then follows. a brief but suggestive account of the tr 
endured by the writers’ comrades, many of whom died f 
effects. For example: ‘‘Malkhass Aghadjanian and Serc 
khassian of Avzoot (Moush) were beaten till they lost consci 
The former was branded in eight places, the latter in twelve 
with a hot iron.” The further outrage which was committe 
Serop must be nameless.. “‘ Hagop Seropian, of ‘the village of 
was stripped and beaten till he lost consciousness; then a gir 
thrown round his neck, and having been dragged into the 2 
room, he was branded in sixteen parts of his body with red-h 
rods.” Having described othér sufferings to which he was st 
such as the plucking out of his hair, standing motionless in o) 
without food or drink till nature could hold out no longer, th 
goes on to mention outrages for which the English tongue has 1 
and civilized people no ears. Then he continues : 


“ Sirko “Minassian, Garabed Malkhassian, and Isro Ardvadzad 
the same village, having been violently beaten, were forced to rem 
standing position for a long time, and then had the contents o 
vessels poured upon their heads. Korki Mardoyan, of the village « 
was violently beaten ; his hair was plucked out by the roots, an 
forced to stand motionless for twenty-four hours. Then Moolazi 
Ali and the gacler, Abdoolkadir, forced him to perform the 
Shettantopy,* which resulted in his death. He was forty-five year: 
Mekhitar Saforian and Khatsho Baloyan of Kakarloo (Boolam 
subjected to the same treatment. Mekhitar was but fifteen and 
only thirteen years old. Sogho Sharoyan, of Alvarindj (Moush), was 
from Moush to Bitlis prison handeuffed. Here he was cruelly bes 
forced to maintain a standing position without food. Whenever hi 
they revived him with douches of cold water and stripes. They als 
out. his hair, and burned his body with red-hot irons. Then-. . 
subjected him to treatment which cannot be described.) ... . Ham 
' Boyadjian, after his arrest, was: exposed to the scorching heat of th 
three days. Then he was taken to Semal, where he and his co 
were beaten and shut up in a church. They were not only not al 
leave the church to relieve the wants of nature, but were forced 
the baptismal fonts and the church altar. ... . Where are you, ! 
Europe and America ?”. : j - 


The four signatures at the. foot of this letter include tt 
highly respected and.God-fearing ecclesiastic.t 
I am personally acquainted with scores of people who have 
through these prison mills; The stories they narrate of the 
* Literally “ Devil’s ring.” The hands are tightly bound together, and the 
together by the great toes, are forced up over the hands. The remaind 
Sheitantopy consists of a severe torture and a beastly crime. 


+ As three of the writers are still in prison, prudence forbids me to pul 
names, which are in the possession of our Foreign Office. 
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rience there are gruesome, and would be hard! 
not amply confirmed by the still more eerie tales 
spirits, their wasted bodies, and the deép so 
‘deformities that will abide with them till the gr 
devour them. There is something so forbiddingly 
grotesque in the tortures and outrages invented | 
their local governors that a simple unvarnished acco 
like the ravings of a diseased devil. But this is a 
it is impossible to be explicit. 

The manner in which men qualify for the 
Armenia can be easily deduced from what has 
The possession of money, cattle, corn, land, a wi 
enemies, is enough. We are shocked to read 
brutal Koords who ride to a village, attack the 
the sheep, seize all the portable property, dishonour 
return leisurely home, conscious of having done a 
We call it a disgrace to civilisation, and perhaps th 
correct. But bad as it sounds, it is a mercy com! 
Turkish methods, which rely upon the machinery of 
horrors of the prison. A man whom poverty, nay, h 
from paying imaginary arrears of taxes, who declines 
cow or his buffalo as backsheesh to the Zaptiehs, who b 
to spare the honour of his wife or his daughter, is thro 
these dungeons, which he never leaves until he has been 
the indelible stigma of the place. But let us take one 
and by no means most revolting cases of arrest and imp 
an illustration.. 

A young man from the village of Avzood (Moush Distri 
Russia in search of work, and found it. He also married 

‘there for several years. Towards the close of 1892 he ca 
his native village, andthe police, informed that “an Ar 
has lived in Russia is returned,” despatched four of ‘thei 
under the orders of Isaag Tshaush to Avzood. They ar 
hours after sundown, and while three of them guarded 
where the young man was staying, the leader entered. S 
heard immediately after, and the young Armenian and Isaag 
The authorities in Bitlis then sent a Colonel of the Zapt 
Avzood to see “justice” done. And it was done very speedily’ 
Colonel summoned the men of the village—-none of whor 
mixed up in the matter—and put them in prison. Then the o 
deflowered all the girls, and dishonoured all the young wom 
Avzood, after which they liberated the men, except about + 
whom they conveyed to the gaol of Bitlis. A few of thes» 
there, and ten others were soon afterwards dismissed. Finall: 
decided to charge a young teacher, Markar, of the village of Və 
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g Tshausb, and as there was no evidence against 
mers were ordered to testify, Armenians have 
eing liars, but they certainly draw the line at 
nocent man’s life; and they refused in this case’ 
e crime of perjury and murder. Strenuous efforts 
ine them; they were stripped naked, burned in 
| body with ‘red- hot irons, till they yelled with pain. 
evented from sleeping for several nights, and 
in, till, writhing and’ quivering, they promised to 
erything if once relieved from their agony. A 
g that Marker was in the. village when Isaag 
ere, and that he had shot Isaag in their presence, 
heir names. To this they duly affixed their seals. 
himself was being tortured in another part of the — 


l came on and the incriminating document was read,” 
tripped themselves in court, exhibited the ugly marks 
ot irons, and called God to witness that that evidence 
from them by maddening torture, was`a lie. Markar, 
and, declared that he was not in A’vzood village at all 
In question, But these statements were unavailing ; he 
last year, and the “ witnesses” condemned to various 
tified towns. Some of the women dishonoured by the 
from the effects of the treatment to which they were 
nts of fhe prisons in Armenia, Turkish, Koordish, and 
gree in essential characteristics. - I lately called on a very 
Armenian—a man of good education and once a person 
—who has passed through several prisons, the object of 
ration being the desire to deprive him of all he possessed. 
stioned about the treatment of the prisoners, and what he 
is: 


nian prisoners are very often tortured; but a good deal depends 
place. Some prisons are very bad, being noted for the abominable 
ib go on inside their walls ; others are not so horrible. ‘The prison 
vam, for example, is not nearly so bad as that of Bitlis, though 
, torture is occasionally employed in a fiendish way. The reason 
seture, that the foreign consuls in Erzeroum can nearly always get 
on about what goes: on in the prison there, and the authorities 
ined by the knowledge of this.” 
1en there is no torture in Erzeroum ?” 
here is sometimes, but not nearly so often as elsewhere. I have 
Standing Box’ there, and I know it was used some time ago, but 
would not be often employed—certainly not nearly so often as in 


‘hat is the Standing Box?” . 
is a small cupboard hole, just large enough for one man to stand 
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in, something like a sentry-box in shape. Tk 
sit, lean, or move.” 

Q. “ Surely he could lean, at least, against 
A. “No; because it bristles all over with 
ground there is barely room enough for his t» 
here for 24, 36, 48 hours, as the case may be ; 
or more Zaptiehs always stand guard, and see t} 
‘out. He receives nothing to eat or to drink, a 
to attend to the wants of nature. This is a ht 
to Markar, the teacher, and to numbers of r 
Damadian’s servant, Sogho Shdaroyan, was su 
Seropian of Avzood, Sirko Minassian, Garak 
doyan, Saghatiel Mirzoyan of Khosgheldi (Bo 
But this is by no means the worst. The tor’ 

also an outrage that: i 
“ Yes, I know all about that.” 

































The Armenians taken from Moush to t 
many of whom were guilty only of giving 
mission about what they had seen during | 
the perpetration of nameless crimes. Th 
them are numerous and well known—I 
full names and addresses, and I could bri 
prove the charge. These scoundrels are g 
seen and spoken with some of them, and - 
to disguise the terrible facts. 

The gaolers grow rich on the money the 
of the cells.“ The prison-keeper ‘of Bitl: 
wrétch who, God having presumably made ` 
earns enormous sums in this way. He latel: 
and two or three Turkish meréhants are sai 
his capital, although his salary is only ab: 
sums are received as bribes not for any p 
prisoners, but for mere relief from torture 
purpose. . The following case may give so 
the relief thus highly paid for. Some five 
the village of Krtabaz were arrested and im 
they were released without trial ten week 
of their.innocence of crime. They were take 
kaleh. The room in which they were confi 
term overcrowding does not connote the sa 
European prisons. - They had no room to 
Koordish prisoners confined in the same 
special privileges, had but two and a half fe 
one corner of the dungeon a hole in the wa 
equivalent of sanitation, and these three Arm 

* must stand up by this hole, and might lean 


# Their names are Vehret, Mardiross Der Ka 
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n consecutive nights. The stench, the filth, the 
ption. After the lapse of fifteen days, by dint 


they were enabled to give part of their food to - 


1e of whom allowed the Armenians to take his 
he day. This was not much, for the Koords 
tting space, about 24 feet long; still it did 

Koord was severely punished for this benevo- 
lis rations of bread were cut off, and he was 


«days. The men he thus befriended, who now. 


s to him, were notables of their village, and 
i, who were released some weeks later because 
ang.” 

we are told, is a true gentleman, while the 
eves. Seeing how much depends upon defini- 
4 be a sense in which that is true. But-even 
to kill his useless cats and dogs in a humane 
Oriental gentleman. be asked to slaughter his 
we? Would it not be a humane act on the 

Government had it arranged at least for the 


rmenian men, women, and children? Chloro- ` 


idectricity would surely be an improvement 
standing Box, and red-hot ramrods, and the 
ds would then have something to thank us 
rhaps thoroughly. Christian, but surely it is 
atever we may think of the suggestion in 
hesitate in practice to give their sisters, 
3e of putting an end to their sufferings, were 
e Armenians. 
1 help themselves if they really wished,” I 
«an say, with a serious and convinced air; 
rn Mohammedans. Surely God would not 
t is certainly true that the moment they 










eprived of the palm, they are but con- 
name. Many of those whose flesh was 
have beenthe spirit, did renounce their faith, 
do likewise. Some of those with whom 
vhether I would advise them to save their 
nd death by proclaiming that God is one 
wrophet, I replied by expressing a hope, 
srtained, that Christian Europe would come 
and relieve them of the necessity of deciding 
lternatives. One thing is certain; if they 
i do it seriously and for good. There can 
as vidlent death in its most hideous forms 


ables would cease, and that now, though ` 
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would be the certain penalty. The following story 
bring out in strong relief the temptation which the 
to give up their faith. The narrative will be foun 
other grounds besides. 

Melik Agha was a notable and noble Armenian o 
Abri (Boolanyk District), blessed with sons and gi 
sheep, land, corn and hay in abundance—a sort of 
a small soale; A noble Mohammedan of the s 
Sheikh by name, envying his riches, desired to dra 
and failing that, to destroy them and their owner. 
this purpose he had Melik’s hay, corn, &c., burned to 
Sheikh’s men came and took away five of his horses an 
sheep, leaving their carcases to rot where they fell. 
waste in a country where people are continually poo 
hungry. Melik therefore went to Kop where the Kaima 
invoked the strong arm of the law. While he was in K 
and his sons were away on business, the Sheikh’s peop 
watch, dropped into his house, murdered the two chil 
eldest son and abducted their mother, who was very far g 
Melik Agha, hearing of this calamity, set out for Erzero 
matter before the chief authorities of the Vilayet. The 1 
application was that Selim Pasha was deputed to inqu 
business and to get the woman back—the children, of c 
not be resuscitated nor could their murderer be punished. 
refused to deliver up the young woman, saying, “ She wi 
. declare that she embraces Islam.” Then the Pasha, turnin 
asked : “ What will you say or do if your daughter-in-law dé 
affirm that she becomes a Mohammedan ? ” 

“I shall say that we too will become Mohammedans ra 
allow our wives and daughters to pass into other hands.” 
woman was fetched, but seeing her surrounded by Sheikhs, a 
of speaking the truth, Melik said to the Pasha: ‘She is il 
few days she will become a mother. Give her peace until t 
meanwhile send her to any Turkish house you like in Erzerou 
fortnight we shall hear what she has to say.” To this all agre 

- the Pasha departed. Three days later the woman’s husband ( 
eldest son) was killed by Kiamil’s people in broad daylight. 
the Turkish family in which the. woman lived were horrified 
requested the Sheikhs to come and take her away, as they refus- 
- have anything more to do with the business. l 
Soon after this, Melik’s second son, Mgirdeetch, shot two œ 
Sheikhs in the tield. It was a very wrong and un-Christian thi: 
do, and cases of the kind give correct people in Europe a prete: 
complaining of the vindictiveness of the Armenians. What he s 
‘have done, we know, was to entertain the Sheikhs at dinner, 
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pass.on in peace; though there are certain highly 
eans—nay, ministers of Christian Churches known to_ 
ly say: 


ised for every instinct which rebels against a lot, 
wns the human and man’s upright form is not,” 


be, Mgirdeetch and his younger brother, feeling 
ir relatives were doomed, ran into the house of 
Froclaimed themselves Mohammedans. Then they 
to their father informing him of what they had 
g him to go and do likewise. : And he did. A 
inted to teach the newly converted family the doc- : 
ip of Islam, and as. fate would have it, the Mullah in 
an who had been Melik’s faithful servant for many 
was far more disposed to become a Christian than his | 
was to recognise the teachings of the Koran. Melik 
ed his plans with this friendly Mullah, sent his widowed 
a grown-up girl and three boys to Russia. When they 
he frontier, at Gara-Ghedook, the Koords attacked them 
obtain possession of the girl. But she held her mother’s 
fused to be delivered up to the lusts of these savages. 
ords shot her dead. Her mother took the body on her 
arried it to the village Ghairavank, about three miles from 
}, Where it was buried by Father Raphael. After some 
himself and the other members of his family escaped to 
ving behind his house, lands, hay, corn, cattle, &c., and . 
a little money, of which the Koords robbed him on the 
e was thankful to God for having allowed him to get across 
ers with his life.- 

he feeling is fast growing among Armenians that this is the 
ur, human or divine, for which they will ever be called upon 
rateful. Not that they have not been told over and over 
hope, even by ourselves, who having first hindered Russia 
ming to their assistance and undertaken to see them properly 
‘d, gave a free hand to the Turks to inaugurate a Dahomey. in the 
vinces. The darkest shadow, no doubt, is often no more than the , 
md promise, of a’ genial sun; but not for those creatures that 
the perpetual darkness of unexplored caverns. The Armenians 
‘istians, and they look up to God for protection, seeing that, 
we no one else to look to. But Baal on Mount Carmel was not 
different to the fate of his worshippers than He seems to bè. 
mity is a good lode star, but not for those whose tears have 
hem blind. 


s 


Mullah ‘also went to the famous Armenian monastery Etchmiadyin, where, iti is 
embraced Christianity. f 


\ 
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It is no easy thing for an Armenian man to cross the frontier and 
enter Russia, if he possess a gold or silver coin or an article of clothing ; 
nor for a woman to leave the country without first undergoing indig- 
nities the mere mention of which should make a man’s blood boil with 

shame and indignation. ‘“ Oh, but these things are,not felt so acutely 
by Armenians as they would be by Europeans,” said an English lady-to 
me a few days ago: “the wind is tempered to the shorn, lamb, don’t you 
know.” It may be so; but I have seen and conversed with hundreds 
and hundreds of Armenian women lately, and I found no signs of the 
tempering process. Whatever vices or virtues may be predicated of 
Armenian women, chastity must be numbered among their essential 
characteristics. They carry it to an incredible extreme. In mary 


, places an Armenian woman never even spéaks to any man but her 


husband, unless the latter is present. Even to her nearest and dearest ` 
male relatives and connections she has nothing to say ; and her purity, 
in the slums of Erzeroum as in the valleys of Sassoun,-is above sus- 
picion. Yet these are the people who are being continually out- 
raged by bratal Koords and beastly Turks, oftentimes until death 
releases them. But the difficulty of emigrating from Turkey, with 
money, clothing, or women, will be best understood in the light of a 
few concrete examples. Not that the Turks object to their leaving. 
On the contrary—and this is the most conclusive proof of the existence 
of the Plan of Extermination—they actially drive them over the 
frontier and then persistently refuse to allow them to return. 

Sahag Garoyan, questioned as to the reasons why he and his family 
of ten persons emigrated from his village of Kheter (Sandjak of 
Bayazid), deposed as follows : 


“ We could not remain because we were treated as beasts of burden 
by Rezekam Bey, son of Djaffar Agha, and his men, who belong to his 
Majesty’s Hamidieh corps, and can therefore neither be punished nor 
complained of. I emigrated towards the end of last year. Rezekam had 
come with his followers, as if it were war time, and taken possession of the 
houses of the Armenians, driving the occupants away. Only seven families 
were allowed to stay on. The others, having no place to go to, took 
refuge in the church. We had to feed the Koords\for three months, 
giving them our corn, sheep, &e., and keeping their cattle in fodder. We 
had to serve some of them as beasts of burden.” Rezekam, himself paid 
a weekly visit to the village of Karakilisse, and levied a contribution of £10 
Turkish on the inhabitants, besides hay, barley, &c., for his men. At 
last, unable to bear this burden any longer, we addressed\a complaint to 
the authorities, They told us to be gone. Then a Koord, named Ghazaz 
Teamer, ordered us to sign a document setting forth that we were prosperous 
and happy. This was to be sent to Constantinople, as he.wished to be 
appointed Yoozbashi of the Hamidiehs. No one signed the paper, whereat 
Teamer grew angry, and killed Avaki and his brother. Five months later 


he killed Minass, son of Kre, of the village of Mankassar.. When the 


winter came on last year, Rezekam Bey imprisoned our neighbour Sarkiss, 


* This is no uncommon thing in Armenia, 
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son of Sahag, had his head plunged in cold water and dried; after that it was 
steeped in petroleum and his hair burned off. Then he endeavoured to 
violate Sara, Sarkiss’s sister, but she was smuggled away in time, Reze- 
kam’s servant, Kheto, dishonoured Moorad’s, wife; 'and a few days later 
entered the house of Abraham, an inhabitant of the same village, command- 
_ing him to go and work for Rezekam Bey. Abraham’s wife, who ‘was about 
to become a mother, begged that he might be allowed to stay at home; but 
Kheto kicked her in the stomach, and she was delivered_of a dead child an 
hour or so after. Oh, we could not live there—not if we were beasts, 
instead of Christians.” ‘ i 


Mgirdeetch Mekhoyan, aged thirty-five, of the village of Koopeg- 
heran (Sandjak of Bayazid), deposed: “I emigrated in 1894 because 
Aipa Pasha came with forty Koordish families, demolished our church, 
and took every thing we had.” The same story, with variations, comes 
: from every Sandjak, almost from every village, of the five Armenian ` 
provinces. Bedross Kozdyan, aged fifty-five, of the village of Arog 
(Sandjak of Van), testified ; 


~ “TJ left my village and my country with my. family in August last year 
(1894), because we were driven away by the Koords under Tri, son of Tshalo, 
who was abetted, by the Turkish authorities. He first came and violated 
three girls and three young married women, whom he took away in spite of 
‘their cries and prayers. Three Armenians tried to protect the wretched | 
women, who implored them not to let them go. ` But the Koords killed 
the three on the spot. Their names were Sarkiss, Khatsho, and Keveark. 
Next day he and his men drofe off the sheep of the villagers. We com- 
plained to the Governor of! Van, but he said he could not move in the 
matter. Ten days later the Koords came again, and carried away our 
wheat, barley, and live stock, and burned the hay which they could not 
‘transport. Then they knocked down! the altar of our church, hoping to 
find gold and silver hidden afvay there. We again besought the authorities 
to protect us, but they replied, ‘ We’ll slaughter you like sheep if you dare 
to come again with your complaints against good Mohammedans,’ Then 
we took what we could with us and set out for Russia. When we reached 
Sinak six armed Koords attacked ‘us, robbed us of everything we had, and 
sent us over the frontier with nothing but our clothes.” 


Sarkiss Marditdesian, of the village of Utchkilisse (Sandjak of 
Alashkerd), said : / 


“I emigrated with my family of five persons because I could not live 
there. The Koords came and burnt all my hay, &c., and being very well 
‘off I had a large quantity. Then they drove off the 100 cows belonging to 
us villagers, fifty oxen and 300 sheep. We could no longer pay the taxes- 
and, fearing tortures from the Zaptiehs and also hunger, we had to go. In 
Kiatoog we were stripped of everything we had by the Koords and sent over 
the frontiers.” š 


Ove Oviants ot the village of Leez, Sandjak of Boolanyk deposed : 


“I emigrated with my family of eight persons because we were driven 
off by the Koords under Terpoi Neato with the connivance of the Imperial 
‘authorities. He came to our village and took three yoke of oxen, seventy 
sheep, and two mules. , A month-later they drovejoff, seventy more sheep 
| 


t 
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and two mules, the latter and seventeen of the sheep my own property. We 
were 250 Armenian families, but against a handful of Koords we could do 
nothing, having no firearms. One night they broke open my door and. took 
away the clothing and ornaments-of the women of our family and two cows. 
Modego Tilo seeing that one of our neighbours had a handsome daughter, 
carried her off and forced her to becomea Moslem. The girl’s father appealed 
to the Vali of Bitlis, who ordered the Kaimakam of Kop to flog him 
soundly and then imprison him for seven days. ‘This was done. He was ` 
warned on being released, that if he complained again he would be tortured 

to death. My family and four others then left for Russia. At Apazin the 

Koords attacked us and took everything we possessed.” ; 


Khatsho Garabedian, of the village of Kavgam (Sandjak of 
Khnouss), declared : 


N, 


“T am forty-five years of age. The reason E: o with my family was 
because the Turkish authorities allowed the Koords under Heasso to strip 
me of nearly everything I possessed, and then the Turkish Zaptiehs came 
and demanded the taxes, which I had no means of paying. The chief of 
these Zaptiehs then said: ‘ You have no money but you have a pretty wife. 
Lend her to me, and I will give you a receipt for the taxes.’ I contrived to 
have my wife taken to another house, and when the Turkish official saw 
that he could not dishonour her, he punished me. First, cold water was 
poured over me, then dung and other filth was rubbed into my face, and 
a strap thrown round my “neck. In this way I was dragged. through the 
village. On my return they took my ox, the only possession that was still 
left me, and had it not been for that ox they would have taken my life. I 

_then fled with my family, and we had only two Turkish pounds in money 
among us. The soldiers, however, stopped us and made us deliver up that, 
- and we entered Russia as poor as the day we were born.” 


The Plan of Extermination is obviously working smoothly and well. 
The Christian population is decimated, villages are changing hands 
' almost as quickly as the scenes shift in a comic opera, and the exodus 
to Russia and the processions to the churchyard are increasing. This 
is not the place to give a list of islamised villages, but a typical case 
may help to convey an idea of the process that is going on even now. 
In the province of Alashkerd, which borders upon Russia, there are 
five villages to the east of Karakilisse, named respectively, Khedr - 
(or Kheter), Mangassar, Djoodjan, Ziro and Koopkheran. These villages 
Eyopb Pasha sent his sons to occupy. Koords of the Zilanlee tribe, 
they are all officers in the Hamidieh corps. General Eyoob has three 
sons, Reago Bey, Khalid Bey, and Yoossoof Bey, and these gallant 
officers with their followers set out last spring and took the villages for 
themselves. There were about 400 Armenian houses there at the time, 
‘or, say roughly, some 3000 Christian inhabitants. There is not one 
there to-day. Only one individual named Avedis Agha has remained, 
and even he lives not in one of the four villages, but in Yoondjaloo. 
He was a wealthy. man when the Koords arrived ; he is indigent now. 
The Armenians were completely driven out in the course of a few 
months by methods which may be termed somiewhat drastic. For 
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example: one day the Koords met Markar, son of Ghoogo, in the 
fields carrying home his corn. They demanded his araba (cart). He 
replied that it was engaged now, as they could see for themselves, 
but that he would give it later on. They killed him on the spot for 
disobedience and threw his body on the cart. Thirty villagers went 
with their children to complain to the Kaimakam in Karakilisse. 
The Kaimakam caused them to remain waiting in the open air for 


‘eleven days before he would ‘hear them. And having heard’ them, he, 


told them to go—to Rusjia. 

In the Vilayet of Bitlis (Kaza of Boolanyk and Sandjak of Moush) 
there is a village named -Kadjloo, which, being interpreted, means 
“ Village of the ei It is a, village of the Crescent now. The 
means by which the sudden change was effected are identical in 
character with thége already described. Mohammed Emin led a 
number of Koards (outcasts from the Djibranlee and Hassnanlee 
tribes) against/the village, took it, so to say, by storm, and, to use 
their own picturesque expression, “sat down in it.” Happily it is 
situated only five miles distant from the seat of the Turkish Deputy- 
Governor,, but, unhappily for the people, he refused to move a finger, 
and they were’ all driven off like sheep. Perhaps this is one of the 
cases in which the wind is tempered to the shorn sheep ? 

Then the/conquerors set about raiding the neighbouring villages, 
and in particular Piran, which'is about a mile further off. These 


would likewise have changed hands had it not been for a bright idea. 


of one of the chief villagers, at whose suggestion a Koord named 
Assad Agha was invited to come and quarter his men in Piran, 


accepting for himself twenty corn-fields, ten meadows, and a spacious ` 


two-storey: house, which was built expressly for him by an architect 
from Bitlis, in return for which he undertook to protect the Armenians 
from Meharia Emin and his'merry men. 

Three ‘hundred and six of the principal inhabitants of the District 
of Khnouss gave me a.signed petition when I was leaving Armenia, 
and reqņested me to lay it before “the humane and noble people of 
England.” In this document they truly say: š 


“ Weynow solemnly assure you that the butchery of Sassoun is buta drop 
in the ocean of Armenian blood shed gradually and silently all over the 
Empire since the late Turko-Russian war. Year by year, month by month, 
day bý day, innocent ‘men, women and children have been shot down, 
stabbed, or clubbed .to death in their houses and their fields, tortured in 
strange fiendish ways in fetid prison cells, or left to rot in exile under the 
scorching sun of Arabia. During the progress of that long and horrible 
tragedy no voice was raised for mercy, no hand extended to help us. That 
process is still going on, but it has already entered upon its final phases, and 
the ;Armenian people are at the last gasp. Is European sympathy destined 
to take the form of across upon our graves?” ; 


I have also received two touching appeals from the women of 
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Armenia, sealed with their seals, and addressed to their sisters of © 
England. What they ask is indeed little—that they be protected 
from dishonour. And, until the General Elections gave us a strong 
Government, which knows its own mind, it seemed as if these women 
were asking for the moon. 

English people have not even a i notion of the extent to 
which young married women and girls are outraged all over Armenia 
by Turkish soldiers, imperial Zaptiehs, Koordish officers and brigands; 
—and outraged with such accompaniments of nameless brutality that 
their agonies often culminate in a horrible death. Girls of eleven 
and twelve—nay, of nine—are torn from their families and outraged 
in this way by a band of ‘‘men” whose names are known, and whose 
deeds are approved by the representatives of law and order. Indeed, 
these representatives are themselves the monsters, the bestial poison 
of whose loathsome passion is destroying ‘the subtle, pure, and inno- 
cent spirit of life.” 

Rape, violation, outrages that have no name, and whose authors 
should have no mercy, are become the commonplaces of daily life in 
Armenia, And the Turkish “ gentleman ” smiles approval. I have 
myself collected over 300 of these cases, and I have heard of countless 
others. 

In 1893 the Hamidieh soldiers entered the house of -Khoomar 
(village of Tortan), ordered couches to be prepared for ‘them, and 
then had the young women of the house brought, and delivered up` 
to their foul lusts.*' In Baiboord, between Erzeroum and Trebizond, 
the Imperial soldiers ravished Fenedo, daughter of Heyerape, and then 
forced her to become a Mohammedan.f In Dooman (Sandjak of 
Khnooss) Khalo and his comrades seized the young daughter of the- 
Armenian priest, raped her in turn, and forced her to profess the: 
Mohammedan’ faith. In the same village Mootafee raped Varo,. 
daughter of Shebo, and compelled her to become a Mohammedan. 
In Tortan a young girl, ‘Dilbar, daughter of Asso, was raped by 
two Koords. Complaint was made to the Turkish authorities, but 
in vain. A few days later the Turks themselves, five in number, 
raped two other young girls, Toolerand and Yaghood. Mardiross 
Yengoyan, of the village of .Badivegan,{ was compelled to give up 
his twelve horses, then to entertain three Koords, and lastly, to 
deliver up his wife for them to dishonour.§ Last year a young 
girl named Mariam, daughter of Solomon, of the village of Kortaz, 
was raped by Khalo, who carried her off, and forced her to embrace 
Islam. In 1893 six Koords came to the village of Tshekhi, || entered 
the house of Garabed Ghiragossian, and compelled the host to provide 

* Deposition of Hagop Der Mardirossian and others, 
t Deposition of Haroothicon Haroothioonian. 


t Sandjak of Hassankaleh, § Deposition of the man himself. 
- || Sandjak of Hassankaleh. ` 
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them with an abundant meal and their horses with fodder. Having 
eaten their fill, they went out into the garden and partook of green 
fruit and cucumbers till they sickened. Then they accused Garabed 
of having poisoned them, and set about punishing him condignly. 
They tied him tightly to a pillar in the apartment, then seized his 

- wife and each of them dishonoured her in turn. After this they told 
the wretched man that they would set him free if. he paid shen a 
certain sum for his liberty. 

On November 7 last a Turk of the city of Bayazid asked Avedis 
Krmoyan to pay a little debt. The Armenian, not having the 
money at the time, besought his creditor to wait a few weeks. The 
, Turk refused, and insisted on taking Krmoyan’s wife as a pledge that 
the money would be paid. Entreaties and tears were unavailing ; 
the woman ‘was carried off, and then forced to become a Moslem. 
She can never return to her husband again. | `’ 

In the village. of Khosso Veran (Bassen) a girl named Selvy was 
seized by a Tark as security for a debt contracted by her father. 
‘The creditor kept her three months: and dishonoured her; nor would 
she consent to set her free until Giragoss Ohannissean went bail for 
cher. As the debt, however, is unpaid, the Turk has a mortgage on 
‘her still, This sort of thing cannot’ be said fo be uncommon, for 
-although I knew but three cases of it from personal knowledge, I 
heard of more than a score in different parts of Armenia. 

‘ The day after last Christmas Serop Sarkassian, a peasant of the- 
village of Osag (Moush), was suddenly reduced to misery by a Koord 
- named Magson, who, like his colleagues, has no need to fear the 
law. Magson burned down Sarkassian’s corn granaries, and then 
ravished and abducted his two daughters. It is perhaps worth noting, 
-as an indication of the extent to which the wind is tempered to the 
‘shorn sheep, that of these two girls, one, Fidan, was exactly twelve 
years of age, while her sister, Alinasd, was a child of nine years. 
-And Magson? Magson is highly respected by his co-religionists, 
-who are always delighted. when Christians, men or women, are con- 
-~verted, or abducted, from religious darkness to the light of the true. 
faith. Moslems had nothing but praise, therefore, for the Koords who, 
on December 23, last year, raped and carried off the little daughter 
of Khatshig, of the village of Yondjaloo (Boolanyk), or for the two 
followers of the, Koordish chieftain, Teadjeen, who, in the village of 
Shervansheig (Boolanyk), violated Vartoohi, niece of Serko Gooshdyan, 
and, forced her to abjure her faith. For such deeds are meritorious, 

It is not only absolutely useless, but often positively dangerous, to 
complain to the officials, who, from high to low, take an active part 
-in this Oriental “ sport” themselves. The Kiateeb of Alai entered the 
house. of Ohannes Goolykian (village of Karatshoban in Khnouss) in the- 

_ broad’daylight, and raped the daughter of Ohannes, who was fifteen 
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years old, and then sent her off to Trebizond. Her father complained, 
besought the authorities to restore her, and it is only fair to say that, 
so far as I know, he was not punished for his temerity. 

The Deputy-Governor of Arabghir actually arrested and expelled a - 
number of the men of the town whose wives were considered to be 
among the most handsome women in Armenia, He next.approached 
the latter, but was received with the scorn he deserved. Then these 
women shut themselves up in their houses, refusing to allow him or 
his men to enter, whereupon he tèld them, publicly and shamelessly, 
that if they wished their husbands to return, they must yield to his 
desires. 

The following case is one in which I took a very lively interest 
because I am well acquainted with the victim and her family. Her 
name is Lucine Mussegh, her native village Khnoossaberd. Born in 
1878, Lucine was sent at an early age to the Armenian Missionary 
school at Erzeroum, where she was taught the doctrines of evangelical . 
Christianity, her father, Aghadjan Kemalian, having always manifested 
a strong sympathy for Protestantism. ` Armenian girls are in chronic 
‘danger of being raped by Turks and Koords, and Armenian parents 
are continually scheming for the purpose of shielding them from 
this calamity which, as we have seen, occasionally results in death. 
The means usually employed are very early marriages or attempts to 
pass off the girls as boys.* I have known children to be taken 
from school, married, allowed to live a few months with their 
husbands or wives and then sent back to school again. This is what 
happened to Lucine, who, taken from school at the age of fourteen, 
was wedded to a boy of her own age! Milikean by name, and having 
lived some time -with him under his father’s roof, was sent to the 
Protestant school- once more. One night, during her husband's 
absence from home, she was seized by some men, dragged by the hair, | 
gagged, and taken to the house of Hussni Bey. This man is the son ' 
of the Deputy Governor of the place. He dishonoured the young 
woman and sent her home next day, but her husband refused to 
. receive her any more, and she is now friendless and alone in the world. 

Lucine’s father presented a complaint to the colonel of the 
Hamidiehs, and a petition to the parish priest. The Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Erzeroum likewise took the matter in hand, and 
appealed to the Governor-General of the Vilayet, and to the court 
of Khnouss. But all to no purpose. Lucine is now a pariah. In 
her Appeal to the Women of England, which is too long and too 
naive to find a place here, Lucine says: ` l 

'* In the village of Ishkhoo, for instance, the daughter of Tepan Agha was brought 
Poca. was arrested and imprisoned some time ago in Erzeroum, for this, 


+ She gave me an appeal to the women of England signed by herself, together with 
her photograph. i ; 
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“ We suffered in patience when our corn, butter, and honey were seized, 
and we were left poor and hungry; we bowed our heads in sorrowful resigna- 
tion when our kith and kin were cut down by the Koords and the Turks. 
Are we also to be silent and submissive now that our race is being poisoned 
at its source? Now that child-mothers and baby-daughters are being defiled 
and brutalised ,by savages? Say, Christian sisters, is there in truth no 
remedy? . | We ask for no revenge, for no privileges; we ask only that 

. +» but need I be more explicit to English matrons, wives, and sisters ? 
. `. . Although we are Armenians we are Christians ; I was brought up in a 
Protestant school,as you were; I drew my moral sustenance from the Bible, 
as you did; I was taught to feel and think, as you were... .. For the 
dove of the God, then, whom we worship in common, help us, Christian sisters, 
before it is too late, and take the thanks of the mothers, wives, sisters, and 

\daughters of my people, and with them the gratitude of one for whom, in . 
spite of her youth, death would come as a happy release. - 


“ (Signed) Lucine Mussrcu.” 


I have also received a piteous appeal to the women of England 
from some hundreds of Armenian women of the District of: Khnouss, 
begging as an inestimable favour to be shielded from the brutal treat- 
ment to which they are all'subjected. It is needless to publish it 
here. Written appeals are seldom very forcible. If the reader had 
seen the wretched women themselves, as I saw them, and heard them 
tell their gruesome tales in the simplest of words, punctuated by sobs 
and groans, emphasised by misery and squalor, they would be in a 
condition to form some idea of the state of things in Armenia, which 
in the good old times of theocracy would have brought down consum- - 
ing fire from heaven. In the village of Begli Akhmed, for example, 
I met a woman of about twenty-eight, clothed in ragged pieces of 
dirty carpets, with a pale emaciated boy. of twelve, suffering from a 
terrible cough, who looked like a typhus patient aged only six or seven. 
I asked her to tell her story, and this is what she said: 

“My name is Atlass Manookian; T.come from the village of Khrt 
{Khnouss District), We were very well off, but the Koords took away 
everything we had.: Everything, Effendi ; still my poor husband worked 
for me and the child here, though they. told us to go. Oneday when I was 


bringing bread to my husband in the field, they struck me on the head and 
dishonoured me, That was in the daytime ene! wns 5 


«Tt -was at noon, mother, when father used to eat his bread, that 
they did that to you,” broke in the ghost of a child. I never in my 
life witnessed anything more horrible than the sight of those two 


` friendless, hopeless wretches, as they stood there trembling in the 


cold, the dying child thus simply bearing witness, that his mother was 
dishonoured in the fields by a number of neighbouring Koords.* She 
then went on: “I complained to the head officer, Sheikh Moorad, 
but the Bimbashi beat me cruelly about the head and back, and 
knocked me down. Then, last spring, when my husband was sowing 


. 


* I possess the photograph ; of the wretched woman. 
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corn, Ali Mahmed came up and killed him.” ‘“ With an axe, mother,” 
said the boy. ‘‘ We are now alone in the world, wandering and 
begging, and nobody knows us,” said the woman. , Having given her 
some coins, I hurried away, vainly striving to shake off the horrible 
impression which clung to me, like a hideous ghost, for weeks 
afterwards, ` l ' 

The massacre of Sassoun sends a shudder to the hearts of the most 
callous. But that butchery was a divine mercy compared with the 
hellish deeds that are being done every week and every day of the ` 
year. The piteous moans of famishing children; the groans of old 
. men who have lived to see what can never be embodied in words; the 
piercing cries of violated maidenhood, nay, of tender childhood; the 
shrieks of mothers made childless by crimes compared with which 
murder would be a blessing; the screams, scarcely human, of women 
writhing under the lash; and all the vain voices of blood and agony 
that die away in that dreary desert without having found a responsive 
echo on earth or in heayen, combine to throw Sassoun and all its 
horrors into the shade. 

Such are the. things for which we are morally responsible; and in. 
spite of the circumstance that the late Liberal Government was in 
possession of these and, analogous facts, Lord Kimberley found it 
impossible to have them remedied and. unadvisable to have them 
published. There-is fortunately good reason to believe that Lord 
Salisbury, who alone, among English statesmen seems accurately to . 
gauge all the difficulties of this thorny question, will find efficacious 
means of putting a sudden and a speedy end to the Armenian 
Pandemonium. i 


E. J. DILLON. 


IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS, 


I 


BR. EDWARD A. FITZGERALD, a member of the Alpine Club, 

was first attracted to New Zealand by accounts.of unexplored 
peaks and glaciers of the Mount Cook group in the South 
Island. He went out in the autumn: of 1894, accompanied by, 
the excellent Swiss guide Mathias Zurbriggen, of Macugnaga— 
famous for his ascent with Eckenstein of the Dent Blanche by 
its face, and for his mountain work in the Himalayas when he 
went with Sir W. Martin Conway in 1892. On arriving in 
New Zealand, Mr. FitzGerald found that Mount Cook had 
‘already been ascended by the enterprise of several members of 
the Alpine Club of the country. So, as his object was to 
ascend virgin peaks-only, he thought it unnecessary to attempt. 
this mountain. After his return to Christchurch, his guide 
ascended it alone from motives of curiosity. The record of 
Mr, FitzGerald’s achievement in New Zealand introduces us 
to five new peaks—namely, Sealy, Silberhorn, Tasman, 
Haidinger, and, chief of all, Sefton—the Matterhorn of the 
range—an apparently inaccessible peak of crumbling rock and 
sheer precipice. From this new point of outlook Mr. FitzGerald 
perceived what led to his discovery of the pass which has now 
received his name, and across which’ the range has for the first. 
time been. traversed to the west coast. : The Government had 
been for many years anxious to discover a route which would 
render the gold-washing district accessible from Christchurch 
without the detour around the island which has hitherto been- 
` necessary. Several parties of explorers had started with this 
object in connection with the Government Survey, but hitherto. 
‘their persevering efforts had not met with success. In an 


kJ 
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article published by Mr. A. P. Harper (Hon. Sec. New Zealand 
Alpine Society) in the Geographical Journal for January 1898, 
this failure is attributed chiefly to the difficulty of carrying ` 
sufficient provision through the bush, and to the uncertainty of 
the climate. The route discovered by Mr. FitzGerald includes 
only some twenty minutes -of glacier, and might easily be 
rendered accessible as a bridle-path. Mr. FitzGerald’s numerous 
photographs of these new regions are not yet available, but the 
following extracts from his journal will indicate the importance . 
„as well as the difficulty and danger of the service he has rendered 
to the colony of New Zealand and to all lovers of Alpine 
adventure. Mr. FitzGerald chose as his centre of operations 
the Hermitage, a small hotel (closed owing to bankruptcy) in 
the Hooker valley, accessible in four or five days by coach from 
Christchurch. Here he encamped on January 5, 1895. Our 
first extract from his journal describes his successful ascent of 
Mount Sealy. The reader should bear in mind that in New 
Zealand the average snow-line comes down to some 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea, while the valleys range from 2000 
to 8000 feet; thus, a mountain like Sefton, which is only 
10,859 feet above the sea level, is in reality as high above the 
Hooker valley as the Matterhorn is above Zermatt. 


` 


I decided to leave Mount Sefton alone for a few days, and to try 
the ascent of Mount Sealy. Mount Sealy has been frequently 
attempted by the leading members of the New Zealand Alpine Club. 
In 1891 Messrs, Harper and Johnson tried it from Birchhill Creek, but 
were obliged to turn back before reaching Barrow’s Saddle, on account 
of the weather, which was so thick that they could not see a few 
yards in front ofthem. Since then Messrs. Fife and Graham attempted 
it from the Mueller Glacier, but were driven back by the rottenness 
of the rocks. ` Mr. Fife described it as “a terror to climb”! . Mr. 
Mannering has also tried the mountain, but weather has prevented 
him. Mr. Malcolm Ross, of Dunedin, attempted the climb, but 
unfortunately made a slight mistake as to the identity of the peak, 
climbing a. knob on the range some 6000 feet in height. This 
_ ascent he described in a little pamphlet of his entitled “ Aorangi,” 
and published by the New Zealand Government. 

At 5 o'clock on the morriing of January 24 we started, and climb- 
ing first Mount Ollivier (6298 feet) we skirted along the. Sealy 
range and ascended the mountain by the eastern arête, After a 
difficult climb over extremely rotten rocks we reached the summit at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. We stayed there about an hour and re- 
turned by the same route, reaching the Hermitage about 10 p.m. 
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The next ascent was that of Tasman and Silberhorn combined, on 
February 5. Mr. FitzGerald had attempted these peaks, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Ollivier and Clark of the New Zealand Alpine 
Club, on January: 15, on which occasion they bivoaacked on the 
Hochstetter ridge from January 15 to 17, and reached a point 
within some 1500 feet of the summit of the Silberhorn, whence 

_ they were driven back by the weather. 

On February 5, Mr. FitzGerald made the ascent with Zurbriggen and 

Clark. 
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February 4.—Adamson came up this morning and took away all 
the blankets, as they belonged to the furniture of the Hermitage 
Hotel, which is to be sold by auction. He was also about to take 
away the knives and forks, plates, and cooking utensils. He, how- 
ever, took pity on our misery, and left us one tin plate, with a spoon 
and a fork. We now decided to go up to the bivouac on the Hoch- 
stetter ridge. Accordingly, at eleven o'clock we started out, fully 
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equipped, and laden with three days’ provisions, After many halts, 
we arrived at our destination at six in the evening. We found our 
tent and all the things we had left on the previous occasion in good 
order. We put up the tent, and, laying down a large piece of 
macintosh sheeting I had brought up; made ourselves fairly comfort- 
able. We arranged to start next morning at about two, The 
weather looked very promising, and we had every hope of a succéssful 
ascent next day. 

February 5.—At about one o'clock Zurbriggen roused us up. It 
is a long and complicated operation to heat water with a Russian 
farnace that will not burn properly. First, it would flare up in huge 
flames, making a fearful noise, and making us fear that it would burst ; 
then, at times, it would not burn at all; and almost invariably when 
the water was on the point of boiling it would go out and have to be 
refilled, an operation taking some five minutes. We, however, got 
off at last at 2.30. The weather looked very promising. We took 
only one rucksack with us. We now toiled up the steep crumbly 
rocks by the light of the lantern. There was no moon, as on our 
last attempt, and we found the walking very difficult, especially as 
great care had to be exercised not to drop stones down on one 
another., We knew the route, though, by this time, and in an hour 
we stood on the edge of Glacier Dome, and at the foot of the great 
plateau. Here we stopped to put on the rope, The night seemed 
to me to be too warm, and the snow, at first, too bad. However, it ° 
improved just before dawn, and the weather became intensely cold. 
We crossed over the plateau, and, as before, made straight for the 
arête of the Silberhorn, We did not stop a moment to rest until we 
were on the first rocks of the aréte, knowing the value of time from 
our last experience, when, had we been a couple of hours earlier, we 
should have succeeded in reaching our peak. At 5.40 we stopped 
for breakfast at the first rocks of the aréte. Zurbriggen screwed the 
jong nails we had with us into Clark’s boots, and we put on our 
crampons: At 6.10 we were off, zigzagging our way up the ice névé. 
Our crampons here saved our cutting steps, as we had done the time 
before, I put Clark last on the rope, and he managed to scramble 
up somehow with the assistance of the rope. He was very keen to 
make the ascent, so I did not like to leave him behind. We soon 
reached the spot where we had to turn the big crevasse and seracs 
that we had thought on the former occasion would prove an im- 
passable barrier to our ascent. 7 

Here we found everything greatly changed. Some new crevasses 
had opened up, and some of the biggest blocks of seracs had fallen. 
After a little time and patience, however, we succeeded in thread- 
ing our way through this, and started on the last bit of the aréte 
of Silberhorn. This we found very steep. We passed the place 
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where we had turned back the.time before; the notch I had cnt 
out of the ridge was still quite perceptible, although filled up with 
new snow. Our steps, of course, were entirely effaced. I could 
not help noticing that we were very much farther off here than 
we had thought on the day when we turned back. From this 
place to the summit of the Silberhorn took us an hour and ten 
minutes. We had to cut steps all the way. Zurbriggen made very 
small ones, and I hollowed them out so that they would do for Clark, 
who had no crampons. Also we wished to have good steps for the 
descent, as we had a vivid recollection of our descent the last time, 
when we were nearly blown off our feet. As it turned out, these © 
large steps proved our salvation, At 10.30 we reached the peak, 
The wind was now blowing up so strong, and the clouds were 
gathering so fast in the north-west, that we held consultation as to 
whether we should continue or turn back.. Mount Tasman now rose 
above us with a very steep aréte, all cut across by crevasses, and we 
calculated that we should have three hours’ work before us. We ai. 
_last decided to go on a little to the foot of the ascent. To do this 
we had to descend some way down the face of the Silberhorn, as we 
were cut off by a huge bergschrund from the aréte leading straight 
from Silberhorn to Tasman. I was surprised to find that Silberhorn 
' was such an independent peak—by itself, as it were. > It looks from 
below like a mere knob on the aréte of Tasman, but in reality it 
' stands out quite by itself, and is a distinct peak, there being a 
marked col between it and Tasman. After going down some little 
way, and skirting along the west face, we reached this col, and arrived 
at the final arête of Tasman a little past 11 a.m. ; Me 
The wind was now blowing a gale, and white fleecy clouds 
“encircled us on every side, so that at one minute we were in the 
midst of thick mist, and at another minute the sun shone through, 
and we could see the peak for a moment. Here we stopped again 
to decide whether to push on or not. It seemed a pity to turn back 
when we were so near our goal. We therefore resolved not to be 
beaten, and so, leaving everything that we had with us in a small 
hole that we hollowed out of the ice, we started out with the deter- 
mination to reach the summit at all costs. A steep wall. of ice rose 
up here, nearly perpendicular, where the glacier had broken away 
from the aréte. This wall was about thirty feet high, and took us 
some time to’ manage. We now put Clark in the middle, and Zur- 
briggen started off working in magnificent style. The ice rattled 
down on our heads, cutting our faces and hands. I spent my time 
enlarging every step as much as possible, having the descent always 
in view. We were now almost totally enveloped in the mist. < In 
about half an hour we had passed this wall, and were now upon the 
snow névé of the arête. We continued now for half an hour, when 
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be torn off the hut. Clark arrived a little later. We now had pro- 
visions for several days, so I determined to try Haidinger next. 
Zurbriggen went out to see if we could go straight across the head 
of the Freshfield Glacier, and thus reach the aréte leading to Mount 
Haidinger from the col between it and Mount Haast. He arrived 
late in the evening, saying that it was impossible, as there were 
‘enormous crevasses cutting us off. We therefore decided that we 
would go up the Glacier Dome, then, skirting along the platear 
under the aréte of Haast, finally strike that aréte, and thus continue 
to Haast; then, if there was time,.go on to Haidinger. So we 
determined to make an early start. 

February 8.—About half-past twelve.Zurbriggen woke us up; we 
did our best to make an early start of it, but everything seemed to 
block our progress, and it was not till a quarter past two that we 
managed to leave our bivouac, In an hour we were on the last rocks 
of the Hochstetter ridge. The morning was intensely cold, and the 
snow in excellent condition. We now turned off to the right, and 
travelled along the snow plateau for about half an hour. Then we 
tried to turn up the second couloir from the Hochstetter rock that 
leads on to the aréte going up to Haast. Here we found ourselves 
cut off by an immense bergschrund, so we had to retrace our steps, 
and take the aréte from the very beginning. Here we were some 
time crossing a large crevasse by lantern light. Once on the 
aréte we found that the rocks were in a most fearfully rotten con- 


dition; the slightest touch would at times bring down masses of. 


stone, and we had to be very careful lest these stones in falling 
should strike either one of us or the rope. At six o'clock we stopped 
for a bit of breakfast; the sun had now risen, and the day looked 
promising. 

Haidinger appeared most hopelessly far off from here. I took 
some photographs of it, and also of Haast from this point, In 
half an hour we were off again. We went as fast as the rotten 
condition of the rocks would permit. After we had gone a good 
way up the Haast aréte, we thought we might cut across the 
face of the’ mountain, and get on to the head of the Freshfield 
Glacier, and so to the col we wished to reach. We accordingly set 
out to accomplish this traverse, but soon found that we had got our- 
selves on to a very dangerous place; stones came whizzing by every 
moment, and we had to run as fast as we could, although the incline 
was difficult. At last we reached a rib, where we could rest in 
safety for a few moments. From here we saw that we had to cross 
the glacier at a point where it was strewn with avalanche débris. 
Above, some large seracs, just at the col, seemed to threaten to 
sweep our path. We now began to discuss what we had best do. It 
was evident that we could reach the Haidinger aréte in a short time 
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from there, but then the mountain itself looked so far off. At last 
we determined to try it, so we started out, and crossed the head of 
the glacier as quickly as we could. By. about eight o'clock we had 
passed the dangerous part, and now had to go up a steep slope on to 
the col. There was a large bergschrund here that rose up with its 
further lip some ten feet or more above the lower. Here I got on to 
Zurbriggen’s shoulders, and Clark steadied me; then I planted my 
ice-axe into the snow, and Zurbriggen, putting his ice-axe under my 
feet, managed to shove me up. ‘This was accomplished after some 
failures and some rather unpleasant falls, Once I had reached the 
upper lip, I cut a large step for myself, and planting my ice-axe well 
into the snow, I pulled Clark up; then both of us together managed 
to haul Zurbriggen up. We now continued towards the aréte, and in 
a few minutes we were on it. 
Here a most magnificent view opened out before us. All the 
west coast,’ with its green valleys and lagoons, lay at our feet ; 
the sea beyond was enveloped in a mass of clouds lying quite 
low, giving the appearance of a vast desert of sand; the sun was 
beating down fiercely, and we suffered a good deal feo the heat. 
Right at our feet lay the great névé of the Fox Glacier. We now 
commenced the ascent along the aréte; the walking was not bad, 
and we.found that we progressed faster than we thought. Almost all 
l of it was snow, except one small bit of rock halfway between :the 
j col and the summit of Haidinger. Just as we were approaching the 
Lt peak, about a hundred feet below the top, we struck a patch of blue 
i . ice, We turned, and bearing away to the left, we gained some rocks. 
Here a huge boulder was detachgd by one of us, and it was one of 
the largest blocks I have ever seen fall; it went down in tremendous 
bounds till it reached the Fox Glacier; jumping the bergschrund, it 
shot right on to the glacier, and remained standing there alone, far 
away from any other rocks that had fallen. At 10.20 we reached the 
summit. The day was a perfect one; not a breath of wind stirred. 
After we had partaken of some refreshment, and had drunk a bottle 
of claret (Zurbriggen always insisted on taking a bottle of wine up 
these peaks, as he said it was so useful to leave as a record of the 
ascent), we laid ourselves down and slept for about a couple of hours. 
I have never seen such magnificent weather upon any peak. I 
noticed that almost all the rocks on the’ summit had been fused by 
lightning; they were all cracked and covered with little bubbles, and 
blackened over these. I took many photographs from the summit, while 
-Zurbriggen smoked his regulation cigar. At ordinary times he smoked 
a pipe, but when on the summit of a peak he says he always does 
. honour to it by smoking a cigar. At one we commenced our descent. 
‘We came .down without incident worthy of record to where we had 
left our knapsack, just after crossing the worst part of the Freshfield 
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Glacier in the morning. It was then about half-past two, and I 
stopped to take some photographs of these overhanging seracs. We 
then crossed over without accident to the aréte of Haast. We found 
the rocks still looser now that the sun had thawed out all the ice that 
had bound them in the morning. We had several slight accidents, 
and some nasty cuts. At half-past six we regained our bivouac, 
thoroughly wearied from the day’s work. We found the ground un-, 
usually hard to sleep on that night. 


From the time of his arrival Mount Sefton had been the object of Mr. 
FitzGerald’s ambition. His first attempt was made on January 11, 
in the company of Messrs. Ollivier, Mannering, and Adamson, but - 
the weather proved hopeless. On January 22 he started alone 
with Zurbriggen, arranging with Mr. Barrow to signal to them 
from the Hermitage in case the barometer should fall, So violent 
a wind, however, rose that they turned back—only to discover 
too late that the day proved fine! On each occasion, they passed 
the night in a bivouac just below the snow-line, On January 25 
and 29 and on February 12 similar attempts were made by them 
with no better results. On February 13 they again reached the 
bivouac, and on the 14th the ascent was made at last. 


February 138.—At about eight’ o'clock we reached the bivouac, and 
made ourselves comfortable for the night. This time we had the 
sleeping-bags that Clarke had brought up before. The moon rose 
soon after we arrived and gave most magnificent light, so at about 
midnight we decided to start. _ Zurbriggen lit a fire and made some 
tea; we took some provisions, and I took my camera, and we divided 
our loads into two rucksacks. We put on our crampons and roped 
ourselves together at the bivouac, as we knew there was some steep ice 
just at the start. 

February 14.—At 12.45 we were off. We climbed up towards the . 
Footstool for about an hour on the glacier, winding our way between 
huge crevasses which had opened out in every direction since our last 
attempt. After we reached the last rocks we started out to cross the 
plateau towards Sefton. Here we found the glacier in a terrible 
condition ; some of the ice bridges were very thin and treacherous ; 
however, as it was extremely cold we managed to get over them safely. 
We had to wind in and out amongst these seracs to get through, and 
‘although the moon gave us a great deal of light we found it very difficult 
work. Part of the glacier hung above us in an ominous fashion, and as 
we passed over the débris of former ice avalanches, we kept looking 
up anxiously lest some of the pinnacles that appeared as if they were 
tottering above us should fall. After a time we came to an enormous 
-crevasse about a couple of hundred feet in width, which ran the whole . 
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width of the glacier and blocked us completely. This it was impossible 
to pass, as ip was very deep, and both sides of it were vertical. We had 
therefore-to skirt along the edge of it until we reached the rock ridge 
which rises out of the Huddleston glacier, and leads to the col between 
Sefton and the Footstool. Here we had to get down into a crevasse 
to get to the rocks, ‘as the glacier had broken away to such an extent 
that there was a great deal of space between it and the rocks. We 
now found that we were in the path of falling stones. . We therefore 
gained the rocks as quickly as possible, and began scrambling on to 
the arête. We found the rocks extremely loose and in a most dangerous 
condition. J have never seen anything like the way in which they 
seamed to be balanced one on top of another, as if by the hand 
of man; sometimes the slightest touch would bring down tons of 
stone. We had to be very careful, especially in the rather uncertain 
light. The rope every once in a while would catch against some 
stone and bring down whole avalanches of stone. At about a quarter 
past five we reached the last rocks of this aréte. There now extended 
before us a long snow ridge, extremely steep, leading to the col. We 
began cutting steps up this, as we found that it was hard ice, and that 
our craémpons were ‘not sufficiently sharp to hold safely to it. They 
were, however, of great assistance to us, as the steps we cut were very 
small; in fact, had we not had them, we should have lost fully three 
hours here, 

The dawn now began to break, and a cold wind sprang up with 
it from the south-west. At half-past six we stood on the saddle 
between Sefton and the Footstool. The view here is magnificent. 
We could see all down the wooded valley of the Copeland leading 
‘to the Karangarua River and the West Coast. We could see far 
out to sea, covered with light filmy clouds. Mount Cook looked 
most imposing from here, its ice-cap being just tinged with the 
rising sun. Below us lay the Hooker Valley, still in the dark shadow,’ 
and we wondered if our friends at the Hermitage could see us, As 
we found out afterwards, our progress up to the col had „been watched 
by them from daybreak. They had seen us cutting steps, and could 
even distinguish the rope through the telescope which I had left 
with them. On the Copeland side of Sefton there is a tremen- 
dous precipice going down quite perpendicularly from the col to 
a glacier very far below. This precipice must be fully 5000 feet 
sheer drop; the rock arête that leads to the summit of Sefton 
looked absolutely impossible, In places it seemed more than per- 
pendicular, and in many places it was swept by falling stones. 

We stopped here for a moment to eat a box of sardines and a 
few biscuits; this being the first halt we had made since leaving 
the bivouac. We determined to leave everything here. I did not 
take my photographic camera, as it would have hindered me too 
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much, climbing on the rocks. We expected to find our work cut out 
for us from here, and we certainly did. At seven we were off, in the 
lightest marching order. We were roped with about thirty feet of 
Alpine Club rope, and carried besides 150 feet of Buckingham’s 
thin cord, tested to bear 4 cwt. strain, and a couple of long iron 
staples with a ring at one end of them to drive into the rocks coming 
down, should we “have any very difficult mawvais pas. Zurbriggen 
insisted upon taking a bottle of claret. He said we must have some- 
thing to leave, on “the summit. I assured him that it would get 
broken, but I slipped it into my pocket. The first bit of rock that 
we tried was about as rotten as anything I have ever seen. The 
minute we set foot upon it, it began crumbling away. The aréte 
here is very thin, like a knife-edge, and it actually leans over on the 
Copeland side. Every time Zurbriggen stepped, and the stones 
crumbled down, I could feel the whole thing trembling. We were 
intensely relieved to get off this and to get on to the solid part of 
the mountain, if any of it can be called solid. Now, instead of 
small crumbling stones, we had large boulders, prepared to give way 
at the slightest touch. The side we started to climb was almost 
perpendicular ; the greatest care had to be exercised, especially 
on Zurbriggen’s part, as I was necessarily vertically below him 
almost the whole time, and a small stone falling from his feet might 
have injured me very badly. It was certainly wonderful how he 
managed, and I have never seen a finer display of moun alt: craft and 
rock-climbing than on this day. 

In about an hour of this work, we reached a place where it 
was not quite so stéep, and we could advance a little quicker. 
In front of us rose what we had always thought to be the worst 
part, looking at it from the Hermitage. Looking at it from 
where we were now, it seemed worse if anything. The rock 
was slightly better, but, on the other hand, the loose pieces were 
so much larger, that we had to redouble our care. Zurbriggen 
now crossed over on to the Copeland side of this bit; it was just 
about perpendicular here for about 800 feet, and we were almost on 
the crest of the aréte, with some 6000 feet almost sheer drop below 
us, both on the Copeland and the Mueller side. There seemed 
some peculiarly insecure rocks here; sometimes we had to throw 
them down purposely. We moved here one at a time, with the 
utmost precaution. I carried the two ice-axes in my hand; I found 
these considerably in my way in climbing. All of a sudden, as I 
was coming up one place, a large boulder that I. touched with my 
right hand gave way with a great crash, falling on my chest. Zur- 
briggen was just about to take the ice-axes from me. I had them . 
in my left hand and was handing them to him; the slack rope 
‘between us lay coiled at his feet; the stone as it fell hurled me 
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` dôwn head first. I fell for about eight feet, when I felt the rope 
jerk, and I struck against the side of the mountain with great force. 
‘I was afraid lest I should be stunned, and drop the two ice-axes in 
my hand, for I knew that on these our lives depended; we should 
never haye succeeded in getting down the glacier through all ‘the 
seracs without them. After the.rope had jerked me up, I felt it slip 
and give way, and I came down slowly for a couple of yards. I 
thought Zurbriggen was being wrenched from his, position, and I 
was just considering how it would feel dashing down the 6000 feet 
below us, and how many.times we should strike the rocks on our 
“way down. Isaw the rock that I had dislodged going down in big 
bounds ; as far as I remember, it struck the side three times, and 
then took an enormous plunge of about 2000 feet, and landed in a 
crevasse in a glacier which has now been named the Tuckett 
Glacier. Then I felt the rope stop, and pull me up short. 
I called out to Zurbriggen, and asked him if he were solidly 
placed—-I was swinging like a pendulum with my back to the moun- 
tain, scarcely touching the rock face. I should have required to 
. make a great effort to turn ‘round and grasp the rocks, and I was ' 
afraid that the ‘strain which would necessarily be placed on the rope 
from this effort would dislodge Zurbriggen. He thought that I had 
been half killed, as he saw the rock fall almost on top of me. As a 
matter of fact, it struck my chest and glanced off to the right under 
my right arm, thus saving me. His first words were, “ Are you very 
much hurt?” I ‘answered, “ No,” and again I asked him was he 
- firmly placed? “Ño,” he said, “I am very badly situated here. 
- Turn as soon as you can, as I cannot hold on much longer.” I gave 
a kick at the rocks with one foot and managed to swing myself round. 
Luckily there was a ledge near me, and I was able to get some hand- 
hold almost: at once. I thén scrambled up a little way: and passed 
the ice-axes to Zurbriggen. I held on to these during the whole 
manceuvre. We were in too bad a place to stop or to speak to one 
another, so Zurbriggen climbed up a little further and got himself 
into a firm position ; then I scrambled up after him, and in about ten 
minutes we had passed this steep bit. 

' Here we sat a moment and took a mouthful of brandy to recover 
ourselves, for our nerves had been badly shaken by what had been 
so nearly a fatal accident. At the time we did not think so much 
of it, as we had to keep our nerve and take immediate action; but 
when it was‘ all over, we felt the effects of it, and we both sat ‘there 
for about half-an hour before’ we could move again. I was 
considerably hurt by the stone; it made a cut in my side which did 
not heal for a couple of weeks, and which bled a good deal. 
However, we determined to go on and finish the ascent. I found 
that Zurbriggen, when I fell, snatched up the coil of rope at his 
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feet. Luckily, he picked up the right piece in the coil, so that soon 
he was able to bring me nearly to rest, but the strain was so great 
upon him, and he was so badly placed, that he had to let the rope 
slip, through his fingers to ease his position while he placed 
himself a little better.. This operation cut all the skin off his 
fingers, as the rope heated, slipping through his hands, and burnt 
him with the friction. When he was able finally to stop me, he said 
that had I been unable to turn and grasp the rocks he must have 
been dragged from his position. He declared that in all his life he 
had never been so nearly killed. Two puands of the rope were cut 
clean through by the falling rock. 

There was another very bad place a fow steps higher up. This 
we managed to climb without incident, When we.got to the top 
of it we saw that it would be possible to cross the face and to get 
on to some rocks on the Copeland side that led straight to the 
summit. The face here was snow, and we had to cross this 
diagonally to get to the rock. The snow was in very bad condition, 
and there were also falling stones. As we crossed it we feared very 
much lest we should start an avalanche, and we were obliged to 
plunge our ice-axes in as deeply as possible at every step. On 
reaching the point where we intended to take to the rocks again, 
we had some difficulty in getting on to them. They were quite’ 
smooth, and went up perpendicularly for some distance. I got 
on to Zurbriggen’s shoulders—he suggested, by the way, that he. 
should have got on mine—but I preferred the other method. Then,. 
taking his ice-axe, he shoved me up as high as he could, and here, 
after a good deal of stretching and wriggling, I was able to get hand- 
hold and‘ gradually to draw myself up to a ledge. Here I made 
myself firm, and putting the rope round a projecting rock, Zurbriggen 
climbed up by it. We gained the aréte from here in about twenty 
minutes. The last bit before reaching the peak is comparatively flat, 
and I walked along it without any difficulty. On the one side we 
looked down to the Hermitage and on the other straight down into 
the Copeland. As I learned afterwards, we were plainly visible 
against the sky-line by those who were looking at us through a 
telescope. from the Hermitage. At 10.25 we stood upon the actual 
summit, which is in the form of an ice-cone. Here I planted my 
ice-axe—it was Mr. Mannering’s ice-axe, by the way, that he had lent 
me. They say that they saw this from below. I tied a red rag to it, that 
we had brought with us for this purpose—a bit of the inside of an old 
mackintosh lined with red. We then went down a little on the 
Copeland side to get out of the cutting wind that was blowing, and 
we had our bottle of claret, and Zurbriggen smoked his usual cigar. 

We could not help thinking of the descent a little, and wondering 
how we should fare, so we were not perhaps quite so cheerful as wo 
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had been upon = other peaks. Soon wé came down a little to the 
first rocks, above which rises the snow dome of the summit. Here 
we built a large stone cairn, and writing the date and our names ona 
piece of paper, we put it into the empty bottle, and, corking it up 
again, placed it in a safe cleft in the rocks about 4 feet above the 
cairn, I remember now that I misdated the card, writing the 15th 
for the 14th, ‘This cairn that we built is now plainly visible from the 
Hermitage ; they saw us building it quite plainly from there. 

At 11.40 we commenced our descent. I came first and Zurbriggen 
brought up the rear. We came down without any incident to the 
place where the first dip commences. Here we drove one of the iron 
staples firmly into the rock, then taking the thin rope and tying it 
round myself, I came down the whole length of it, about 150 feet. 
Here I untied myself and got out of the line of descent of añy stones 


_ that Zurbriggen might send down when he came. ' He passed the 


rope through the ring, and came down holding it double in his hand. 
When he came to the end of it, he let-gd one end of the rope and 
drew it al? down after him. We repeated this operation at.the next 
steep place, where we had had our accident coming up. This time 
we got. down quite safely, and at 2.20 we again stood on the col 
between Sefton and the Footstool. Here we ate a few biscuits, and 


‘after I had taken some photographs, we put on our. crampons and 


came down the snow aréte. We were now in great difficulty, for the 
Snow that Jay on the ice was all soft. I had to cut steps-all the way 
down through this and on’ to the hard ice. “Our crampons were of 
‘very little use, for snowballs formed themselves in them, and we had 
to cut them out with the points of our ice-axes. At 5 o'clock we 
at last reached the rocks. Here we took off our crampons and 


_ made haste to come down the rocks, as there was very little light left. 
We came down these without incident, and gained the glacier; the 


sun had heated the snow during the day, and it was extremely soft, 
so that the ice-bridges we had come over safely in the morning now 
proved a serious danger and obstacle to us. We had to make 
innumerable detours among the seracs. During this time several 
avalanches thundered down uncomfortably near us. We walked as 
fast as we could, but just as we were about to crosa the last ice-bridge, 
and Zurbriggen was in the act of putting his foot on it, most: of it 
gave way with a thundering crash. I heard it falling down, 
striking the sides, and the sound reverberated for a long time.’ He 
had only time to leap back and to call out to me, “ Draw in the 
rope.” We retreated as fast as we could, for we were afraid that the 
bit we were standing on was going to slip down into the crevasse, the ' 
ice-bridge being apparently its only support, and most „of that was 
broken. It cracked in an ominous fashion, but luckily it held ps up. 
It was now getting dark, and we feared that we should have to spend 
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the night out on the glacier. We had to retrace our steps a long 
way, until we could find another passage, This we at last found over 
a very fragile and soft bridge ; it, however, just held us as we crawled 
across. We had now passed the worst bit, and soon we gained ‘the 
rocks above the bivouac, We could see Olark down at the bivouac. 
He had lighted a fire, and we knew that he was warming something 
for us; so, running down as fast as we could, we reached him at half 
past eight, and were soon drinking a bottle of champagne that 
Mr. Adamson very kindly sent up from the Hermitage. Clark also 
had some hot tea ready for us, which soon followed. I was bruised 
all over from my fall, and also from sundry stones that had struck me 
from time to time during the day. Į remained a little while at the 
bivouac and rested myself. Zurbriggen said he would sleep the night 
there, as he was too tired to continue. I wanted, though, very much 
to get to the Hermitage if possible that night, as I feared that in the 
morning I should ‘be almost too stiff to move, so at 9.15 I started 
down with Clark. I took a lantern with me, but I soon put this out, 
for it seemed to make me fall over all sorts of imaginary stones. 
Soon the moon rose. I fell down once, and literally went to sleep before | 
I could get up. Clark had to come and shake me to wake me, We 
reached the Hermitage at 1 o'clock, after twenty-four hours of hard 
and anxious work. Adamson got up and made me some soup, as we 
had gone the whole day on half a tin of sardines and three biscuits. 
He then told me how they had plainly seen me on the summit, and | 
in fact seen us climbing the whole way. 

On February 24th Mr. FitzGerald started ai Zurbriggen for the 

Pass to the West Coast. 

February 24,—At five o’clock in the morning we started out to 
cross into the Copeland, and so down to the West Coast. I took 
with me my camera and two extra rolls of the Eastman Company’s 
films, each capable of taking fifty photographs. We took two of 
Silver’s self-cooking tins, and a small box of fruit-biscuits; .we also 
took the regulation bottle of wine. We took a small piece of 
mackintosh sheeting to sleep under, and a small tin bottle to carry 
water in, which we could use also to boil water. We went straight 
up the Hooker Valley by the Ball Pass path: here we had left 
a knapsack the time before when we went up the Hooker Valley, 
with some dry things in it. We took this sack and cut straight 
across the glacier. The mists and clouds, that up till now had been 
banked in the valley, cleared as the sun rose, and we soon had a 
most magnificent view of Cook. We went up a torrent bed straight 
under the saddle we were making for ; the walking soon began, to be 
very rough. At the head of this torrent we found a long couloir partly 
‘filled with old avalanche snow. Here we took tothe rocks on the left, 
but as they were very bad and crumbly, we-cut across the couloir and 
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scrambled on to ‘the ridge to the right. If wé had gone on and 
taken the next route but one, we should- have had no difficulty in 
getting up, but it would have been slightly longer; we preferred the 
shorter but more difficult route. When we got to the top of this rib 
we found a small snow dome; from here we could plainly see our 
col not far off. Woe sat down here to rest for a little, and several 
“keas”* came around us. Zurbriggen tried to catch these ; they came 
very near him, but he was not quite able to do it. They seemed 
chiefly interested in a nickel-plated drinking-cup I had laid down on 
the rocks a few feet from:me. They came up to it, examined it, 
pecked at it,.and finally flew away all together to a neighbouring 
rock, where they seemed to’hold a consultation. Then they com- 
menced to make a tremendous noise. We threw stones at them, 
but they would not go away. Then they seemed ‘to decide to have 
another look, for they al) came back in a body together, and 
renewed their investigations, At eleven o'clock we left here, 
and continued up across the glacier till we reached the col. We 
put on the rope for this bit; it took us twenty-five minutes in 'all. 
We now stood upon the divide between the West Coast and 


` the Mackenzie country. The route we had come by was rather 


rough, but future tourists could, as I have said, come very easily by 
taking the second rib; in fact, a mule-track could be built from the 
Hermitage to-within about twenty-five minutes of the Saddle. This 
last twenty-five minutes lies over a very easy glacier, and horses no 
doubt could, be easily got to cross it. The pass closely resembles, in 
fact, that of the Monte Moro in Switzerland, leading from Macugnaga 
to Mattmark. Over this pass there is a similar piece of glacier, but 
they take horses across it during the summer season, and -even, I 
believe, in Winter-they have succeeded in crossing it with horses. We 
stayed some time upon this saddle, which I understand has been 
named FitzGerald. I took many photographs from here. On the 
Copeland side there was a slope of loose stones, not at all steep, 


leading ihto the Marchant Valley, so that the route on the West Coast 


side could be made without touching snow. A track here could be.’ 
built with the greatest ease, as the slopes are very gradual. , We 
drank‘a bottle of wine that we bad with us, and I found out that this 
was Zurbriggen s birthday, as well as his festa or patron saint’s day. 
Clouds now: began to gather again, and we began to fear that bad 
weather would overtake us. At about four o’clock we had reached the 
Marchant River, that flows out of the Marchant Glacier. Soon the 
clouds up the Marchant Glacier seemed to break away, and suddenly, 
as if a veil had been lifted, the twin peaks of Stokes rose up, some 


. 8000 feet above us. It was a magnificent sight, these two peaks, 


showing up suddenly through the mist, as if set in a frame. The 
* Red and green parrots. . 
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clouds seemed to hesitate for a moment; then, as if. by magic, they 
rolled back, and closing up again, the peaks disappeared. The whole 
thing did not last over about twenty seconds. We waited for another 
such view, but the clouds got thicker and thicker, so we started down 
the river-bed, determined to make as much of the remaining daylight 
as we could. For a little we stuck to the river-bed, the walking in 
which was very rough; some huge boulders soon blocked our way, 
and we had to take to the scrub on the left. This we found to be 
very dense. At first we tried to creep under it, but, finding this 
‘impossible, we next tried to crawl over it. This we found was also 
impossible. The only thing was to ‘fight one’s way slowly on. We 
went on in this way, tearing our clothes and our hands and faces, till, 
at the end of an hour’s hard work, we saw that we had progressed 
150 feet. This would never do if we wished to get down the valley 
before starving, so we had recourse to the river-bed again. Here, 
by some difficult climbing, we managed to get over the boulders; it 
was slow work, and extremely fatiguing. At 6.30 we decided to 
bivouac for the night near a big stone close to the river-bed. We 
lit a fire here, and made ourselves some tea, and, wrapping ourselves 
up in the thin mackintosh sheeting, we laid ourselves down to sleep 
on the place that we had lit the fire on, first having cleared away the 
hot embers. The dew was very heavy during the night, and in the - 
morning when we awoke we found ourselves extremely wet. 

February 25.—We made a fire again, and. dried ourselves as best 
‘we could. At daylight we were off, and again the fearful business 
of climbing over these big boulders recommenced. Sometimes we 
would crawl through small holes, and thus get under the rocks, and 
sometimes through large caves; sometimes we would have to take to 
the bush for a few feet to circumvent some large rock; we found our 
rucksacks very much in the way here. At times, when we tried to 
crawl through a hole, the ‘sack, suddenly catching one in the back, 
would throw one forward; sometimes one of us would stick so fast 
in some hole that the other had to come. and extricate him, from it, 
- It was dull, cloudy weather, and we feared the rain very much, as it 
would have made the river rise, and thus we might have had to return 
the way we came, for it is necessary to cross either the Copeland or 
the Karangarua River to get out of the valley. At about 9.30 we 
reached the bed of the valley, where there is a junction between the 
Strauchan and the Marchant streams. Here we flattered ourselves that 
the worst was over, but as a matter of fact it was only to begin. We had 
now literally to fight our way down, sonietimes over and sometimes 
under great boulders; sometimes a small detour through the forest 
scrub became necessary, and over an hour was spent in going a 
distance of twenty or thirty yards. 

At- about 10.30 we halted to rest for a little, and have some tea. 
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The sun now came out, and we were able to see a little where 
we were. The. whole valley was deeply wooded high up on both 
sides and down to the river; there was only one way to get 
through, and that was following. the river-bed. At 11.80 we 
started out again. Soon the river narrowed into a kind of gorge, 
with huge boulders lying about. Here we had to take to the 
forest, and to. force our way through a dense maze of scrub, 
lawyers, and supplejacks. The scrub was not quite as bad as it 
had been higher up, but one got so entangled in the creepers that 
sometimes it was impossible to move for several minutes. Zurbriggen ` 
at one time got completely pinned down for about ten minutes. I 
could not come to his rescue, as I was fighting my way through a 

bit of bush myself, but I could hear him giving his opinion of West 
` Coast scrub, in-a rather lengthy harangue, in five languages. At about 

2 p.m. we reached the end of this gorge, where the river begins to 
widen out a little as it comes to the Welcome Flats. Here we 
rested for some time, and Zurbriggen attempted to catch some ducks 
that seemed for a moment to be quite tame. He could get within two 
yards of them, but they would then invariably fly away, mocking all 
his efforts. These are what are called the blue or mountain ducks, 
and are most excellent to eat. We ‘would have given anything to 
have had one of them, as our provisions had given out the day before, 
and the only thing that we had was what is called Juno tobacco, a 
curious sort of evil-smelling black bar. It had one very good quality, 
and that was that after smoking a pipeful of it, one had absolutely no 
desire for food. I can recommend it as pas much more eficesions 
than kola biscuits or meat lozenges. 

The walking was now fairly good, and we progressed rapidly. The 
‘Welcome Flats, as they were called by the explorer Douglas, when two 
years previously he explored "this valley as far as the junction of the 
Marchant and Strauchan streams, are a level bit of ground about four 
miles in length and about half a mile broad. The stream here almost 
forms a lake; it widens out to such an extent. They were certainly 
well named, for never was a flat bit of ground more acceptable to the 
weary traveller than these were to us as-we came down. At about 
a quarter past four we reached the end of these plains. The weather 
had been much too hazy for us to see very much; we had not been 
able to get a view of the celebrated sierra spoken of so enthusiasti- 
cally by Mr. Douglas in his report, published by the Government, of 
Copeland Valley. At about five we recommenced our former work, 
forcing our way down between great boulders in the river-bed, or tear- 
ing our way through the scrub. Some of the rocks here were quite the 
‘largest I have ever seen ; one a little further down proved on. mea- 
surement to be 300 feet by 200 feet by 110, and some others seemed 
‘to me to be even larger. At, 6.30 we stopped, and prepared to 
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bivouac among some great boulders. The weather was looking very 
promising, so we did not think it necessary to protect ourselves from 
possible rain. No sooner had we lit our fire and made ourselves 
comfortable than it began to rain. This is one of the typical instances 
of the pleasant climate of the West Coast. I have come to the 
conclusion that the more promising the weather looks, the more 
likely it is to rain. The inverse of this problem I believe holds 
equally good. 
February 26th.—The rain fell lightly during the night, but as 
morning began to dawn we had to shelter ourselves in a hole, as it 
came down in torrents. We waited a little, hoping that it would ` 
clear. We were very hungry by this time, not having eaten since 
the 24th, and again we had to have recourse to Juno. I find 
it unpleasant the first thing in the morning for breakfast, but its 
magic effect still worked, and all sense of -hunger left me, though I 
. distinctly felt unwell after it. At 6.80 we started, thinking that 
if we were not quick in getting down we should be unable to 
ford the river, as we knew we must before we reached the Kar- 
angarua, The work was now most unpleasant, and besides, it was 
dangerous, as it was almost impossible to keep our feet upon the 
slippery, wet, water-worn stones, and beneath us the torrent rushed 
with great force. If we had once fallen in we must surely have been 
drowned. Also, when we had to force a passage through the bush, 
we got so wet, and our clothes got so heavy in consequence, that we 
had to stop and wring the water out of them. The river now runs 
through a gorge, and we had to keep in the woods all the: time. 
The underbrush here was not quite so thick, and we were able to 
make better time. Towards about 10 o'clock the rain ceased, and 
the sun came out. We stopped for a little to dry our clothes, and 
lying down upon a flat rock, forgot our miseries for a time in sleep. 
We were now distinctly feeling the effects of want of food, and we 
got exhausted much quicker than on the previous day. We started 
off again soon, determined to try and make a push for Scott's Home- 
stead that evening. At about two in the afternoon we came to the 
end of the gorge. Here we could walk comfortably, relatively speaking, 
on the river-bank. We soon passed Architect Creek, and came into 
more open country. We saw here numerous tracks of wild cattle. 
We now began to look out for a good ford, as the river was high, 
and we thought the sooner we could cross it the better. All the 
places thus far, however, had seemed hopeless. At about five we got 
to the place Douglas had marked in his map as Harvest Ford. It 
looked very bad here, but I determined to try it, as it was our only 
chance of getting to Scott’s house that night. Zurbriggen was for 
waiting till the morning, for he said the water would go down, as it was 
a glacier-fed stream, but the weather looked very threatening, and I 
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feared lest a heavy storm of rain might make it impossible for days. We 
took out the long thin rope, and I tied myself to one end of it, and 
started in. I went a few feet, but suddenly I fell into a hole; Zur- 
briggen drew me back quickly, and I came out more like a drowned 
rat than anything I can think of. The water was very cold. -We 
then consulted as to what we had best do. Zurbriggen was very 
much against crossing; he does not like the water at all. After a 
few minutes, however, when I had recovered my breath, I thought I 
would try again a little higher up. We went through the same 
manœuvre, only this time with more success. I got across the worst 
‘part of it successfully, and into shallow water on the other side. 
Zurbriggen, however, did not seem inclined to: come, so I crossed 


. back again to him, and tying the rope round him and making a loop 


in it that he could hold with one hand, I made him enter the water, 
while I went a little above him up stream, to give him confidence. 
In this way we ‘got across successfully. The whole passagé was about 
a hundred yards, and the river-bed was very bad, being full of holes 
in the most unexpected places. On getting to terra firma, we sat 
down and wrung our clothes out as best we could. : 

It was getting late now, so we thought it best to hurry on as fast as 
we could. The walking was fairly easy, and we were able to make good 
time. Soon we passed the junction of the Copeland and Karangarua 
Rivers. Here we were-astonished at seeing a footprint in the sand; we 
could not imagine whose it could possibly be, or what object any one 
had in coming up this desolate. valley. Soon we reached a track 
‘cut through the forest; this was still more surprising to us. As 
it looked in our direction, we followed it, thinking to strike what 
was marked in my map, .published by the Geographical Society 
of London, as the South Road. I did not know at that time 


that this road existed only in the prolific imagination of certain 


surveyors and mapmakers. The road, I believe, was marked out, 
but never made. It was getting quite dark now, and we walked 
as quickly as we could, hoping to get through the forest before the 
night overtook us. We had not gone far before we saw looming up in . 
front of us a large tent with à fire burning in front of it. It was 
now dim twilight, and this apparition appeared so suddenly before- 
us that we were quite startled. Then we heard the gruff voice of 
a man accosting us from the interior of the tent. A moment later 
he emerged, evidently as much surprised at the meeting as wé were. 
He did not seem to understand where we had come from. On asking 
him whose camp this was, I found that it was-Mr. Harper’s, who had 
just come down from his exploration of the Twain and Karangarua 
Valleys. He was now apparently on his way up the Copeland Valley 
on the same errand that brought us over—namely, to find a passage 
from the West Coast to the Hermitage by some possible saddle at the 
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head of the Marchant. Harper himself was at Scott’s house, this 
man told me, and was intending to start next day. We sat down to 
rest ourselves a little, and we had some hot cocoa. I found out from 
Dick—-that was Harpers man—that we were only an hour from 
Scott’s house, but that the house was difficult to find in the dark, as 
there were.two branches of the Karangarua River to ford, the house 
being situated on an island. After about half an hour’s walking we 
at length reached the first ford; this we found rather cold work, but, 
thanks to Dick’s excellent guiding, we crossed without incident. 
The next ford was also successfully managed without accident, and 
we landed on the island formed by the river on which Scott’s home- 
_stead stood. We had considerable difficulty in finding the house, 
which is hidden away in the bush, so that it can only be approached 
from one direction. For about an hour we wandered about, following 
an intricate maze of paths; there seemed to be always a path, and 
one followed it on, expecting to get somewhere, but unfortunately 
found that it gradually disappeared in the busli, and finally vanished 
completely, defying all our efforts to find it. At last, about nine 
o'clock, we found the house. Here I met Harper for the first time. 
We had been corresponding for a long time previous fo this, trying 
to arrange some place to meet; but as Harper’s letters had always 
taken two months to reach me, and mine had never reached him at 
‘all, we had never been able to arrange upon any rendezvous, They 
gave us some food at once, for we were really in a starving condition. 
We had now been on the tramp for sixty-four hours from the Her- - 
mitage, with only about half a day’s provisions, 


The somainder of the Journal contains an account of the difficult 
return journey to the Hermitage by the Fox and Franz J epa 
Glaciers and the Ball Hut. 


SIR EDWARD HAMLEY AND THE 
EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN. 


HE career of General Sir Edward Hamley as it has found record 

in the pages of Mr. Shand’s work is deserving of study, and is 
suggestive of a good deal of reflection. It is the life of a man whose 
personality was more powerful than pleasing ; in whom, the spectacle 
of mental muscularity, would have been more attractive had it been. 
- less aggressive ; ; who, in short, might have easily won a prominent 


position in the literature, and even in, the history of his country, that > - 


would have been longer remembered by his fellow-men, had it been 
possible for him to have earlier forgotten or even pretended to forget 
himself, All the more painful is this conclusion to the reader, because — 
in his progress through the Life he has had ample reason for seeing 
that the subject of the Memoir possessed great and varied gifts. As a 
soldier his courage was of the finest order—the courage ‘which had no 
vanity in it (whatever may have been the mixture of that weakness 
in other attributes of character)—the inborn, pluck that cares equally 
little for “ the terror of the night,” “ the arrow that flieth in the day,” 
or “the plague that walketh in the darkness.” His mental gifts were 
numerous—he possessed a rare power of writing strong and lucid 
English—-he could describe with equal ease the movement of an army 
in a campaign or the effect, of sunset on a mountain ridge. His power 
of analysing character, if not equally varied, was still strong and 
compact. In the lighter lines of easy and playful criticism he was 
markedly deficient; in the broader works of historic and military 
‘’ censorship he was without a rival in England. His personal appear- . 
ance was impressive. He had the voice and manner of command. 
He had read much and remembered what he read. Life in the army 
had shown him many peoples and places, and he was fortunate in ' 
having seen a great deal of the only great war which our army has 
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been engaged in for the last fifty years, and to have come through it 
with increase of reputation and without decrease of strength or damage 
to constitution. But for all these gifts of character and fortunes of 
_ life his belief in his own superiority was so blended with an ageres- 
sive habit of almost overbearing ungraciousness that he not only 
never reached the goal of his own estimate, but he never even attained 
a position of more than respectable prominence among the men of his 
time. 

There is a key to the cause of this failure which the life as it is 
now told easily supplies, and which may be very briefly stated. He 
had a peculiar aptitude for what might be called the lower inter- 
necine conflict of daily life—as a reviewer he modelled his work upon 
that of a Croker or a Hayward—as a soldier he was not a successful 
commander, for the reason that he had never been a successful -obeyer 
—as a man he never seems to have been able to lift himself above a 
tendency to wrestle with other men even when they were engaged 
in the work of pulling the same load. These features of character 
are easily glossed over by a partial. biographer under such phrases as 
“downright,” “thorough,” “earnest,” “conscientious,” ‘did not 
wear his heart on his sleeve,” &c. But the plain truth is that only 
the possessors of the rarest and most commanding forms of genius 
can afford to disregard the feelings or even the prejudices of their 
fellows; and that because a man does not elect to ‘‘ wear his heart 
on his sleeve,” as it is said, there is not the slightest necessity for his 
emphasizing or punctuating the fact of that abstention by keeping 
the elbow within the sleeve in a state of perpetual akimbo towards 
every other man who has to pass him on the footpath of life. 
Hamley’s kindness of heart to all animals and to many human beings 
was undoubted, yet few prominent military men of our time suc- 
ceeded so well as he did in making many subordinate toilers along 
that footpath regard him with less, friendly glance. And in many 
respects there was less excuse in his case than there might have been 
in the cases of other men; for a manner and method which rasped 
and grated in the course of command—his close study of Shakespeare, 
his keen appreciation of the English and French writers of the 
eighteenth century, the wide range of his own experience of men 
and things, should have saved him from the besetting sin of the 
purely military mind. That these things did not save him is the 
strongest testimony to the power of tradition in moulding types of 
character. The average Woolwich artillery colonel of the forties was 
probably as overbearing and over-swearing an individual as any army 
at that period produced. When gentleman cadet Hamley emerged 
from the academy in the early forties there must have been many studies 
and examples of that aggressive type of copanan in the mess and 
on the parade at Woolwich. 
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Hamley’s careér in its leading points can be briefly sketched. 
Born in 1824 in Cornwall, he received his early schooling at the 
hands of a Bodmin master. The family of Hamley was an old West 
Country one which had shared the fate of many houses whose cadets 
elect to serve the State by sea and land. It had steadily decreased in 
the private possession of that wealth which its sons, by their fighting 
faculties, had done not a little to add to the coffers of the State. In 
this fact there was ‘nothing strange. Death and the Jew sutler 
are reaper and gleaner on the modern battle-field. The man: who 
had ridden home to the Russian guns in the valley of the Tchernaya 
was by no means assured against death in the parish workhouse—the 
man who sold sausages in the bazaar at Kadakoi might Hespoably 
aspire to a seat in Westminster. 

Atter leaving Woolwich young Hamley went, in the course of mili- 
tary. duty, to Ireland, Canada, and Gibraltar. A habit of writing had 
long been growing upon him, and it was at the last-named station 
that it developed into fixed and lasting life. When the Russian war 
broke out in 1854 Hamley was among’ the first who went to the 
East, and during the siege of Sebastopol, although seeing much hard 
service, he managed to contribute to “ Blackwood’s Magazine” a long 
and interesting series of campaign sketches. Returning to England 
at the conclusion of peace he seems for.some time to have vibrated 
between sword ahd pen, but unfortunately for his possible fame in 
either direction the balance seems never to have descended on either _ 
side sufficiently to determine the line he was to follow. This indeci- 
sion was farther increased by the quasi-military position which, 
shortly after the close of the Eastern ‘campaign, was open to him. 
In 1859 he aceepted a professorship of military history at the Staff 
. College. This led to his subsequent appointment to the Council of 
Education, and later on to his nomination as Commandant of the 
Staff College, a position which he held till 1877.- Thus for nearly 
twenty years he practically ceased to belong to the moving or 
fighting army: he became the master or he&d-master of an important 
army school. 

When Hamley began the mingled study and teaching of military 
. history, that branch of army education was at a low ebb; he found the 
ground vacant and he occupied it so well that no man has since’ 
attempted to challenge his possession. But there can be little doubt 
when we read his life now, that this prolonged absence from the fighting 
and moving body of the army was injurious to his career as a soldier. 
On one hand he found himself’ in the position of an absolute 
despot, whose schoolmaster word no staff-student dared venture to call 
in question. On the other he was completely removed from the 
practical soldiering of his time, and from contact with scores of hard- 
headed soldiers who, if they had not a tenth part of Hamley’s know- 
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ledge of theory; had had a hundred times his experience of actual 
campaigning. And in another sense the position: of a professor of 
military history forty years ago had a drawback which cannot be said 
to exist to-day. It was, in’ England at least, a novel science, To 
regard Napoleon as a master of the art of war would have been to a 
great many people either unfashionable or unpatriotic; even Jomini, 
a General who had deserted one of Napoleon’s Marshals, and might 
therefore be supposed to have expiated his offences as a soldier, was 
. but little known, and the men who in the course of their historic 
studies had discovered the “ Traité des Grandes Opérations Militaires,” 
or “ Considérations sur l'Art de la Guerre,’ were somewhat in the 
position of the tourists or travellers of half a generation earlier, who 
had penetrated to Cairo—still “ Grand Cairo reached the first 
cataract or explored the Lebanon. They were liable to rate the value 
of their discoveries at a highly appreciative figure; and as an 
American once said of self-made men—they were too proud of the 
performance to be pleasant company. Had the great master of war 
been better studied in England, his memorable words upon paper 
strategists might at least have sufficed to check the vanity of that 
military knowledge which is solely born of books. 

“All the questions of high tactics,” wrote the great Captain, “are 

indeterminate physico-mathematical problems, which admit of several 
solutions, and cannot be determined by the formulas of elementary geometry. 
Had such questions been offered for solution to Turenne, Villars; or Eugéne 
of Savoy, these great captains would have been greatly embarrassed. To 
- dogmatise on what we have never practised belongs to ignorance—it is 
thinking to resolve by a formula of secondary degree a “problem of trans- 
cendent geometry which would have caused Lagrange or Laplace to turn 
pale.” 
Hamley’s connection with the Staff College finally ceased in 1877, 
at the moment when, to all appearance, war with Russia was imminent ; 
but the storm did not break, and it was only on the business of 
Boundary Commissions in Bulgaria, Armenia, and on the Greek 
frontiers that he found casual intermittent employment one the 
following four years. 

At last there came an opportunity of active service. In the 
Egyptian Expedition of 1882 he was nominated to the position of 
General commanding the Second Division of the Expeditionary Force. 
The history of his connection with that army, and the story of the 
grievances under which he suffered at the hands of his superior 
officers, but chiefly at the hands of the Commander of the Army, 
occupies more than a third part of the entire record of the Life. In 
this allotment of space to subject, the author of the Life has, in one 
respect at least, shown wisdom. ‘There can be little doubt that the 
interest which the publication of the work has occasioned is largely 
if not altogether due to the fact that it is a direct personal attack 
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` upon Lord Wolseley. "Had General Hamley been a second Scobeloff 


the record of his deeds would have paled in lustre beside the interest 
evolved out of a bottle of vitriolic ink fung from the grave at a pro- 
minent living personality. 

We propose now to examine these charges of unfair treatment ; 
these reiterated complaints of non-recognition of merit; this long 


- _ accusation of ungenerous neglect, which fills in the narrative of the 


re) 
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Life about 180 pages, although the entire duration of the service 
which is said ‘to have occasioned the complaints lasted considerably . 
less than two months. And we propose, too, to make our examination 


` of the charges solely in the light of the evidence, necessarily single- 


sided though it be, of the narrative in which they appear. 

It is primarily admitted that the offer of high command in the 
Expeditionary Force about to be despatched to Egypt was made to 
General Hamley by Sir Garnet Wolseley. It is also allowed that the 
action and manner of the Commander-in-Chief toward his subordinate — 
General were kind and conciliatory in a marked degree. The letter 
in which the offer of command was made was “ a brief but most cordial 
note”; and that the offer was entirely unlooked-for is also admitted, 
for we are told that it was “eagerly accepted,” and that the reci- 


. pient’s “ spirits rose high at once with the unexpected appeal to his 


” 


energy and ambition.” Here, then, without any previous comradeship 
in peace or war, or any former personal friendship or even sympathy 
of taste, the Commander-in-Chief offers, of his own accord, the second 
best position he has to give away in the Expedition. 

‘That this friendiy feeling was continued in the mind of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley is evident, for at Malta’ on the 12th of August, and at 
Alexandria four days later, the Commander-in-Chief’s manner and 
conversation towards his. subordinate General were extremely cordial. 
And here at Alexandria on the 15th begins the rift in the lute; 
cleverly told, indeed, in the Life, so that the ordinary civilian reader 
might easily pass it by unnoticed, or, if noticed, might read it rather 
as a further proof of the lamb-like nature of the victim and the 
ungenerous attitude of ‘the Commander. The entry in Sir Fdward ' 
Hamley’ s diary, which records his interview with Sir Garnet Wolseley 
at Alexandria is'dated the 15th of August, and is as follows: 


“ An hourafterwards I went on board. Sir Garnet Wolseley was lying 
on a bench on deck. When he saw me he started up and came to shake 
hands, putting questions as to news—where the Turks were, &e, I asked if 
he would allow me to make a suggestion about an attack on the enemy. He 
said promptly, ‘Yes, and I hope you will always do so when you see an 
occasion.’ I then spoke of the strip of land lying between Lake Aboukir 


` and Edkie (Edkou), as suitable for moving on against the enemy’s camp at 


Kafr-el-Dowar, after landing by night in Aboukir Bay, about the part 
marked : Kalat-el- Madiyeh. “He remarked there was a heayy sea on the 
coast. I observed that J had asked some of the naval people when outside, 
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as to what part.of the coast might be-sheltered in the existing N.W. wind, 
and they thought the Bay would be smooth on the part indicated. He said 
he did not think of adopting this plan; that a march round. the shore of 
Lake Mariout might be preferable. I observed that there would be great 
difficulties for water on that side, whereas an advance from Aboukir would 
be a matter of a few hours, it would take the enemy in flank, and a force 
from Alexandria might co-operate and join in the attack. He did not seem 
to wish to pursue this subject and I soon took my leave.” 


Perhaps in a quiet, easy-going narrative of some twenty lines, there 
has never before been got together so much condensed condescension 
on the part of a subordinate commander towards his superior officer 
as this extract reveals. We will say little as to the absolutely 
unpracticable nature of ‘the plan itself, beyond this, that a raging 
surf did break on this particular part of the shore of Aboukir Bay, as 
the writer of these pages had in subsequent years frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing. 2nd. That an immense closed earthwork, mounting 
several heavy guns, and with parapets twenty feet above the ground, 
and a ditch of great width stood full in the middle of this strip of 
land, most effectually barring all possibility of landing, and that 
on the shore’ itself there was another work of masonry mounting 
‘several guns, while the long distance to seaward to which shoal water 
extended would have kept the ships of war and transports miles from 
the shore. 8rd. That even had these works not existed, there would 
still have remained twelve miles of deep sand to be traversed before 
the works at Kafr-el-Dowar were reached, and that so far from 
striking these works in rear or even in flank, they would have been 
found with the right thrown back, resting upon swamps and sand~ 
hills, impossible for any of the three arms to move over. These, 
however, are trifling things compared with the nature of the mind 
that this extract reveals to the student of war. Consider it a. 
moment. Sir E. Hamley has arrived in Egypt six or seven hours. 
before his commander. He has seen nothing, considered nothing, 
investigated nothing, but the moment he meets that commander he- 
has a plan of campaign: ready to loftily “suggest” to him, Those. 
persons who had ever seen: Sir Edward Hamley will not- have any 
difficulty in forming a mental picture of the manner and method 
in which: a “ suggestion” would have been likely to emanate from 
him. Let any one ask himself. what answer the Duke of Wellington, 
or Lord Clyde, ‘or Sir Hugh Rose would have given to a subordinate 
officer who ventured upon such a course of praoutons suggestion and 
advice, 

Three days later the journal reveals still this attitude of patronising 
impudence—of condescending suggestion. Describing an interview 
which he has with his commander on August 19, when Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was about to sail for Alexandria, we read. as follows: 

“ He led me to believe that I was to co-operate-from Boies in a com- 
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bined attack upon the Egyptian position. Sir Garnet Wolseley, with the 
rest of the troops, advancing from Aboukir Bay on the strip of land between 
the Lakes Aboukir and Edkie (Edkou), I observed, alluding to our con- 
versation on the 15th, that I expected he might choose this point to advance 
from, and mentioned the order in which in that case I should advance so as 
to give him a hand.” 

This is too good—“ the rest of the troops ”——“ mentioned the order 
in which I should advance,” “give him a hand,” &. Comment 
could only spoil such superb self-sufficiency. It is the very summit 
of superiority. We can easily believe that, when General Hamley 
awoke next morning to find that Sir Garnet Wolseley had never 
intended attempting the landing in Aboukir Bay—that he had gone 
off to Ismailia, and that he, Hamley, was to remain at Alexandria to 
await a later development of events, his “annoyance” became 
“extreme”; but even here it is easy to read between the lines that 
the Commander: in-Chief’s action towards his subordinate was kind 
and considerate, Many commanders would have communicated 


through the Chief of his Staff. Sir Garnet Wolseley wrote at length,’ 


‘explaining besides his real destination and the nature of the con- 
-templated operation.” “ He added that he would not even telegraph 
his intended movements to England until he reached Port Said.” -In 
~the meantime Hamley was to keep Arabi alive with demonstrations 
‘and shells from his guns of position. He was to be brought to the 
-front as soon as possible, as ovory man would be wanted for the 

- battle near Tel-el-Kebir, “if Arabi will only in kindness stay and 
fight me there.” 


On September 1 Hamley reached Ismailia, That ‘Sir Garnet 


“Wolseley was still desirous of treating him with all friendliness is 


-proved by his diary. It is duly recorded that the Commander-in-. 


Chief “ sent his love” to Hamley on the Ist; that he sent out “to ask 
me to breakfast on the 8rd.” Then we find this curious entry: “ As 
T could not have talked to him on business at table, I sent word to 
him that I would return after breakfast, and went back to the ship.” 
Clearly there was no conciliating this General—no soothing him into 
a more gracious realisation of anything approaching the position he 
occupied in the expedition. He can see only himself in all the toil 
‘and thought of this enterprise. He moves through it, conscious only 
of one personality—his own. “Most men would have learned a lesson 
from the result of his unasked suggestion of a few days earlier ; 
but the loftiness of the, pinnacle upon which he has placed himself 
cannot be reached by lesson or rebuff, On September 7 we are told 


that the entry in the diary contains some very outspoken criticism on, 


the general orders which had been published allotting to the writer a 
force composed of miscellaneous troops and inadequate transport. 
The exact phraseology of this outspoken criticism is not given, but 
we find him “reminding Sir-John Adye” on this date, and “ speaking 
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to Dormer of the inexpediency,” &c. Later on we find him “ expressing 
my disappointment to Sir A. Alison.” It is a constant carp, a cease- 
less cavil, Nothing can be done right. “Only one pack-horse or 
mule available for three officers.” Not a bad allowance surely, when 
a paragraph or two earlier has informed us that tents and a small ' 
proportion of officers’ baggage were sent by railway to Kassassin. 
Even the map of the Desert does not seem to be up. to the mark. ° 
El Magfar, the first halting-place, we are informed, was “little more 
than an expression on the map.” What should it have been? A 
town? a barrack? Whatever was its value as an expression, it 
possessed the three great requisites for soldiers on the march—water 
to drink, food to eat, sand to sleep on. 

_ On September 11 General Hamley and his brigade (the Highland) 
reached the front ‘at Kassassin, The General went to report his 
arrival, He is again asked to breakfast, and again we find the con- 
versation, so far as he is concerned, turning to the old channels of 
suggestion and advice—‘ Speaking of the march up ;” “I suggested 
as the result of my experience, which might be useful for future 
guidance ;” “I replied;” “he rejoined;” “this seemed a strange 
assertion,” &c. Wherever a glimpse of the diary is given to the 
reader, there the strangely contentious picture of the junior officer is 
revealed: “ I observed that my divisional artillery had not yet joined 
me;” “ I then inquired when my divisional battalion would join 'me;” 
“I represented that I was being deprived of everything except a 
single brigade,” &c. Quietly the Commander-in-Chief appears to 
have answered that the exigencies of the service and ‘the particular 
necessities of the military position at the moment required these 
arrangements ; but this was not sufficient. Further on we read: “I 
represented to him (the Chief of the Staff) how deep an injury would 
be done, both to me and to the brigade, by leaving me with only, a 
single brigade . . . . that it could not be expected I would submit 
to be stripped quietly of my command, and that I now made the 
strongest remonstrance.” Then the record of events on the 11th 
contains in quick succession such phrases as, “a grave tactical error,” 
“a very serious blunder,” &c. 

Military men are not usually over-gifted with the virtue of forbear-. 
ance, and although armies possess wings, soldiers least of all people 
in the world can be considered angels. But really when we read the 
extracts from this diary in Mr. Shand’s work (and it is only such 
extract he thinks will tell most favourably on the side of his hero that 
he gives us), and when we remember the strain and stress to which the 
commander of an army is subjected on the eve ‘of a decisive battle, 
when we reflect, too, upon the exceptionally trying nature of life in 
the Egyptian desert in August and early September, there will be 

little ‘hesitation in awarding to Sir Garnet Wolseley, in relation to 
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Sir Edward Hamley at this, time, a very lange measure of the angelic , 
virtues. ` 

That he keenly felt the attitude which his subordinate General had 
adopted towards him there can be no doubt. The man whose 
appointment he had originated and. urged and carried, was acting as 
though he had wished to make himself some new form of Egyptiam 
plague. 

The water of the sane ‘aac with the putrid carcasses of men ang 
horses which the Egyptians had flung into it; the croak of frogs 
filled the night with noise ; every flying nieo that could sting or 
bite was abroad ; flies in incredible numbers filled the air, and made ` 
the offices of life almost impossible; there were diseases in men and 
beasts—-and upon all these smarts and stings and inconveniences i 
there was a Divisional-General kicking like a restive mule tied to æ 
tent-peg outside. 

- Looking back at the situation now one sees clearly saoush the 
error that was committed in appointing so many generals to such @ 
small body of troops—the bayonets did not number 12,000, but the 
generals numbered 18. Taking the total of the three arms there 
was a -general to every 900 men, and to this plethora of generals 
was added the increased congestion of command, produced by the 
narrow front upon which the army was compelled to move; by the 
exigency of the water supply : thére was no possibility of spreading oub 
and separating these high conflicting parties. Generals, like other 
soldiers, have to use water, even if they do not drink it, and water 
controlled the extent of front on which it was possible to deploy 
them. It was in one sense at least the story of Lucan and Cardigam 
in the narrow gorge of Kadokoi again. Then there were the staffs 
to be considered. When actual fighting or marching are not going 
on the staffs of officers in high position become lively centres of © 
debate and discussion; things said by’generals are quickly repeated, 
losing little in transmission ; canvas walls need no eaves-droppers, 
and it is hardly possible to imagine that in these few hot, dusty, and 
exceedingly disagreeable days which the Expedition experienced 
previous to the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, the murmurs and disapprovals 
which General Hamley appears to have committed so minutely to 
paper did not find a wide oral circulation throughout the army. As. 
we approach the day of action the entries of cavil grow, if possible, 
more frequent. On September 12 the generals met the Commander- 
in-Chief one hour before daybreak on a hill in the desert, lying 
about two miles north-west of Kassassin Camp. The name “ Ninth 
Hill” which has been given to this eminence, -appears again to have 
roused General Hamley’s susceptibilities ; ‘the name ‘ Ninth Hill,’ ” he 
writes, ‘‘ must have been an arbitrary one given to a particular part 
of the range of low sandy heights which were about two miles west 
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of our camp and extended round to the north of it.’ Did he expect 
¢hat the innumerable elevations of this desert were to have separate 
and properly defined geographical titles affixed to their vast and 
multitudinous dunes? Arbitrary the name certainly was, but in the 
sense that it signified the ni. th ridge or sand-summit counting north- 
wards from the Canal. A couple of days earlier he had been objecting 
to El Magfar because it was little more than a geographical expression ; ` 
now he seems to find cause for quarrel with this “ Ninth Hill” on 
account of the arbitrary nature of its name. One might have hoped 
that even a sand dune that had arbitrary proclivities about it would 
have found favour in his sight. And then the toils and dangers that 
have to be surmounted according to the journal before the exact 
whereabouts of this arbitrary hill can be discovered: we might 
imagine that it was a mountain of the moon, at the source of the 
great river from whose canal-waters in their last few miles seawards, 
it was in reality only a ten minutes’ trot. Two pages of closely 
printed text are ‘devoted to the difficulties and perplexities experienced 
by a General of Division, provided with a large and scientific staff, in 
finding out “the direction in which this Ninth Hill was supposed to 
lie; ” then, when the much-abused elevation has been finally discovered, 
there is an account of the interview between the Commander-in-Chief 
and his Generals, in which tlie reader becomes conscious of two facts— 
drst, that throughout the interview Sir Garnet Wolseley was courteous 
and considerate to General Hamley, and next that Sir Edward Hamley 
has very skilfully contrived, in recording what took place during the 
meeting, to leave upon his readers’ minds as unfavourable an impres- 
sion as possible of his commander. That is indeed the aim and object 
of the greater portion of the second volume—put into half a dozen 
words. It is evident in every page, and it culminates in the account 
of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir—reproduced from the Nineteenth Century 
of December, 1882. ; 

That narrative—written a couple of months after the action—is a 
' graphic and stirring record of the night march across the desert, and 
the assault at dawn upon the lines of Tel-el-Kebir, but despite its 
style and power of description it not only conveys a totally erroneous 
impression to the reader of the effect upon the battle of the division 
which General Hamley commanded, but, what is far more important, 
it places in an utterly false aspect the whole foundation—tactical 
design, plan, purpose, and execution—of the battle itself. It is in 
fact a studied attempt to substitute the name Hamley for the name 
Wolseley as the winner of Tel-el-Kebir. Everything that could Jessen 
er shadow the work of the designer in ‘war—the man who has to 
think—was done with that subtle simplicity of omission which is 
doubly deceptive. Everything that could heighten the importance of 
the agent, who had only to obey, was done with a broad and vigorous 
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touch that intensified the picture of action, which is always so much 
more attractive to the public eye than a study of strategic forecast, 
or the spectacle of tactical prescience, justified by results, 

The battle of Tel-el-Kebir, if it be remembered thirty years “from 
the present day, will be remembered solely because it was a notable 
instance in war of all the facts which General Hamley attempted to 
ignore, and if it be forgotten it is because it was in reality the very 
reverse of all he attempted to invest it with. As an action, con- 
tested after the manner in which even the most indifferent soldiers of 
Europe, or the average soldiers, of’ Asia, have contested battles, it 
would be absurd to rank it even with many of the actions which 
secured us the dominion of India. As an example of exact calcula- 
tion, of a carefully thought-out tactical problem, of perfect apprecia- 
tion of difficulty, as a very brilliant bit of generalship, it deserves to 

„remain long in the recollection of military men. - It had, in fact, very. 
little of what Hamley claimed for it, and it possessed a a great. 
deal of all he denied it. 

When the lines of Tel-el-Kebir were reached by the army that for 
three and a half hours had been so silently and so accurately marching 
towards them, they were won. Reaching them unperceived was one 
difficulty, reaching them in spite of being. perceived was a graver 
difficulty, reaching them whether perceived or unperceived in such a 
formation and at such a moment as would ensure:the fullest measure 
of victorious result, was a greater difficulty still. 

‘What Hamley had to do he did well. His leading brigade struck 
the works at’ the very moment when the darkness. of a very dark 
night was just about to yield to the first streak of day; the great 
majority of the men rushed splendidly forward ; the surprise was so * 
complete that the leading ranks were about 140 yards from the lines 
before.a sound or shot of alarm came from the defenders; the deep 
wide ditch, the parapet four’feet high, were crossed in an instant, and, 
` the stalwart Scottish infantry swarmed forward into the inner ground , 
of the position. There there ensued a short but exceedingly severe 
struggle, not the hand-to-hand fighting of a desperate enemy, intent 
upon retaking at all costs the line of rampart temporarily lost, nor 
thé assault of an enemy bringing up his reserves with determined 
-courage and ‘able leadership, but rather that species of contest in 
which a storm of bullets, fired by broken bodies of surprised and be- 

wildered soldiers, went hurtling through the air—the inevitable hurri- 
` cane of unaimed fire which the confusion of a night-surprise will not. 
unfrequently bring forth from even well-seagoned soldiers, 

Shaken by the more direct fire under which they had crossed the 
final hundred yards in front of the works, and checked also by the 
temporary stoppage of the two flank battalions, held by the two for- 
midable redoubts there met with—the two central battalions (those 
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which had penetrated the lines at the first impact) found themselves 
fired on from three sides—as they formed the apex of the wedge of 
men—thrust forward into the enemy’s position. That they should 
have recoiled from this advanced and exposed position is not to be 
wondered at; the deep ditch, the high parapet, had broken forma- 
tion—-what had been a line had become broken groups of men, to» 
whom darkness, by revealing an envirohment of hostile fire, intensified: 
the fact of isolation, while it prevented their realisation of the panic: 
and confusion into which their enemy had already fallen. A large: 
mass of the advanced groups of Highlanders suddenly recoiled back- 
ward upon the rampart, and at the moment when this “refluent tide 
of men” reached the ditch, Hamley came up to it from the rear. 
Until this moment, from the time the division he commanded had 
started from its rendezvous on Ninth Hill, he had had nothing to do- 
with the movement of his troops or with the direction of their march. 
He had followed in the dark, as so many others had followed the lead 
of the leading ranks, these ranks being, in the first instance, led by 
_ Lieutenant Rawson, a naval A.D.C. There had been delays, and evem.. 
mishaps, in the long line of the night march, but in the rectification 
of these delays or mishaps General Hamley had taken no part, nor- 
could he have done so, for the intense darkness kept from all, except - 
the immediate leaders of the march, that power of superintendence 
and control which daylight permits a general to exercise from almost - 
any position in which he may place himself. 
But now, all at once, the moment, the spot, and the man came- 
` together; “the refluent tide of men,” as it thundered backward upon. 
the parapet, struck full upon a formidable rock of human granite, and. 
its eddying surges of retrogression, caught in the grasp of a powerful. 
personality, were stayed, gathered, and finally cast forward again into- 

- the centre of the enemy’s position. When in the light of dawn, then. 
just sufficient to reveal to all ranks the aspect of the battle-field, the: 
tall figure of General Hamley was seen on horseback in the press of 
foot-combatants, and his deep voice of command was heard above the 
confusion of the strife, as, seizing the broken bits of battle, he threw 
them again upon the enemy—he reached, if he did not surpass, the 
ideal of strength and efficiency he had so often, in his mental appraise- 
ment of self, previously attained. That is saying much. 

Peace be to his ashes. Remembering that glorious incident, as we 
read the record of petty squabbles and angry littleniesses that find 
record in these volumes, we can scarce suppress regret that destiny 
had not dug the grave of so splendid a fighting man in the lone sands 
of Tel-el-Kebir. 

The battle of Tel-el-Kebir lasted, at the outside estimate of time, 
twenty-five minutes. Resistance, organised or disorganised after that 
interval, there was none—the attack of the lines of inner intrench- 
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ment, the so-called capture of the Egyptian camp, railway station, 
&c., were as much matters of ordinary military movement as is the 
capture of “ Cocked Hat Wood” at an Aldershot field-day. The 
English soldiers moved forward at a sharp march, probably four miles 


an hour; the Egyptian troops fled backwards at a sharper rate of ` 


running—probably seven miles an hour ; many of them threw down 
their arms, repeatedly gave the Hgyptian form of salute and cried 
-out in ceaseless Arabic that they.were “ Tewfik’s men.” Down the 
hills, through the camp, over the railway and along the canal the 
white-clad fugitive fled in dots, in dozens, in thousands. In the Life 
of General Hamley reference is made to an Egyptian commissary of 
' supplies having been found in a tent and brought prisoner to the 
General. It sounds well, but:that is all. Whoever this bean and 
lentil functionary may have ‘been, it was undoubtedly lucky for him 
that he remained in his tent as long as he did, otherwise he ran a 
good chance of furnishing food to the vultures on his own account. 
Long after fighting had ceased there was a good deal of musketry fire 
going on, but it was all on one side. 

We have neither space nor time to follow the narrative as Mr. 
Shand has told it. The man who ‘reads it for a higher purpose than 
the gratification of kaong the petty details of a personal quarrel, 
will find much food for reflection. He will have no difficulty in 
following, even in the necessarily partial pages of such a work, the 
weak points of the hero’s character as well as the ‘strong points. 
Some of these weak points were constitutional; more of them were 


fed and fostered by the channels through which his life ran its course. ` 


‘It was Hamley’s misfortune to spend the longest and best portion of 
his-life outside the pale of real soldiering. From the beginning of 
1859 to the Egyptian campaign of 1882—twenty-three years—he 
was a civilian, a littérateur, œ club-man, a boundary commissioner, a 
politician—everything, in short, except a soldier. His connection 
with the Staff College—that sole link of soldiering—-was a thoroughly 
despotic position, dangerous to most men, but doubly dangerous to 
men of Hamley’s temperament. Even his professional studies led 
him in the same direction of self-isolation. He wrote books on 
‘strategy which nobody could dispute, because, unlike ‘other sciences 
in England, that of military history was practically unknown. For 


fifty years following Waterloo anything written in praise of Napoleon ` 


would have been regarded as semi-treasonable; and strategy and the 
broader lines of tactics remained somewhat in the Position, of a know- 
ledge\of the solar system with the sun omitted. 

As a soldier at the Staff College, Hamley was a civilian; .as a 


civilian in his literary club, he was a soldier; and equally in college z 


‘or club he was an autocrat. Intensely self-contained, and also reserved 
almost to shyness, he developed more and more a natural aggressive- 
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aess of manner, retired within his citadel of self, and issued from it 
frequently in angry sorties. He took offence on slight provocation, 
and kept the attitude of strife long after hostilities had ceased. It 
was impossible that such a nature as his could have experienced such 
a prolonged interval of separation from the ranks without developing 
in his mauner and mode of thought forms antagonistic to the con- 
ditions of modern command. 

When Hamley returned to military life the ‘old type of English 
commander, with which he had been familiar in pre-Crimean days, 
had long passed away. It is no longer, sufficient for an English 
General in the field to say, “ Go, and he goeth,” there must be some- 
thing of the Come” in the method of command also. The man 
who has not in his nature some link of human sympathy with the 
army he commands, no matter how ably he may fill an administrative 
position, will be likely to find himself reckoning without his host 

_ when the real pinch comes. 

There are bits scattered through General Hamley’s writings whioh. 
reveal the man better than his biographer has been able to doit. In 
the admirable account of the Crimean War, which he wrote in 1891, 
his admiration for an “ intractable” commander is often shown. In 
describing a memorable council of war between the allied commanders 
he speaks of Marshal Niel’s complaint to the Minister of War in Paris 
that Pelissier had treated him with “indescribable harshness,” and 
commenting upon this rudeness, Hamley writes, with evident admi- 

„ration, “ There was no doing anything with so intractable a chief.” 
He might with truth have applied these words in a different sense to 
his own method and manner in Egypt in 1882.. There was no doing 
anything with him; and yet, in theory at least, he saw plainly enough 
how impossible would be the work of war if everybody was to have a 
share in the business of command. Dealing with the address of the 
Commissioners, who sat in Chelsea in 1856 to report upon ihe causes 
of disaster in the Crimea, he writes: “Their,” the Commissioners’, 
“complaints were largely based on the error that everybody ought to 
take part in the business of everybody else. It is the province of 
the superintending intellect, which knows the instruments it has to 
work with, to combine all in harmonious action.” Ah! how easily 
we can lay down the law for others. 

It is not improbable that in’ dealing with the General-in-Chief in 
Egypt Hamley may have mistaken a very genial manner of authority 
for an easy ramp on which an ascent might be made to a much 
higher level of influence than usually falls to the lot of a Divisional 
General in war. “If I call myself a strategist I ought to behave as 
such,” we find him writing as far back as 1877-8. The incident at 
Alexandria ought to have sufficed to counsel a system of less gratuitous 

“suggestion. It seems only to have irritated him into greater lengths 
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of ungraciousness ; and yet surely it ought to have occurred to Genera} 
Hamley to ask himself was it not a remarkable fact that the first and 
only military command, in, the true sense of the term, which he had 
ever held since he quitted the.Crimea twenty-eight years earlier, had. 
been given him unsolicited by the’ very man whose every action he- 
was now cayilling at, whose, burthen of command,he was rendering 
more difficult to bear. Surely he might have granted a moment to- 
compare the weights of responsibility in the two cases—his own, 
and that of the General-in-Chief. There is no height so absolutely 
alone in the range of human responsibility as that of a General 
commanding an army in the field. He can share that burthen with 
_ no man.’ And it is fof this reason, and for this reason alone, that his- 
measure of reward in success is set so far above all other measures. 
If a subordinate general fails—unless, indeed, he should deliberately 
turn his back upon the enermmy—his failure in war is his superior 
general’s failure more than it is his own. Had the Highland Brigade 
been beaten back from the lines of Tel-el-Kebir, the consequences of 
defeat would have fallen not on Sir Edward Hamley, but upom 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. That consideration alone should have sufficed 
to quiet the promptings of an over-sensitive self-esteem. The half 
Scottish ancestry of the Commander of the Second Division in’ Egypt. 
ought to have told him that to the payer. of the piper belonged the. 
. Tight to call the tune; but he would not have it so.’ The tune of the 
Highland Brigade at Tel-el-Kebir must be'his, and his alone. The 
physical discomforts of campaigning in the Egyptian desert in summer 
no doubt accentuated the moral characteristics we havé already noticed. 
We know that some of the great generals who served under the king of 
generalsin the French expedition of 1798 were unable to endure these 
discomforts without many murmurs, but to a man accustomed for a 
quarter of a century to all the luxury of life which London offers to 
its loungers the transition to existence in the desert of Goshen, in the 
hottest moment of the year, is almost too extreme for human nature 
to bear with, equanimity. That there were other trials to temper, 
besides the wide range between a dinner prepared by a London club 
chef and that offered by a recently engaged Levantine cook, whose 
pièce de résistance.consists of rations of tinned meat, garnished with flies, 
and cooked in water into which dead camels and horses had been freely 
thrown, is not improbable. There is another form of annoyance to which 
a man in General Hamley’s position is sometimes exposed. It might be 
_ termed the staff irritant. So far as the writer is aware, this species. 
of military sinapism is not known in foreign armies: perhaps the 
highest embodiment which the system or habit has yet attained is to 
be found in the manner in which the historic order was conveyed by 
Captain Nolan to Lord Lucan, and which had for its immediate result 
the memorable cavalry disaster in the valley of Balaclava. In lesser 
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matters of service it takes the form of—as it would be expressed in 
the junior staff officer’s tent—“ making old General Dash sit up,” or 
causing the veteran ‘‘ General Blank to knuckle down.” It is needless 
to say that any commander of an army who would countenance such a 
‘practice among his staff officers would be unfit for his position, but the 
habit can obtain without the general-in-chief knowing anything about 
it, and there have been cases where, without any fixed intention to 
irritate, a staff officer has contracted a habit of curt and uncere- 
monious communication to his superiors, which is always unnecessary 
and may often be mischievous. In that practice of uncourteous com- 
mand General Hamley was himself a past-master, and it is not im- 
possible that in the subsequent stages of the expedition—after the 
army had reached Cairo—there may have occurred instances in which 
a disciple or imitator of the former Commandant of the Staff College 
may have tried upon the General the habit he had learnt from, or 
admired in the Commandant. , 

These things, however, are only as the bites of gnats or mosquitoes, 

and their stings should not be able to pierce the philosophic armour of 

- a true commander of men. Even still less should they be allowed to 
tinge with a sort of protracted rancour of recollection the biography of 
a prominent soldier. 

It would have been wiser if those on whom devolved the duties of 
editing or compiling the “Memoirs of Sir Edward Hamley” had 
allowed all such memories to lapse into oblivion. They have not done 
this duty, and consequently we find in these volumes the record of a 
soldier's life, which might have been a useful and even valuable study 
to younger men, made the vehicle of ani undisguised attack upon a 
living soldier of great and widespread celebrity: an attack all the 
more -wantonly ungracious because of the antecedent circumstances 
connected with the selection of general officers to command in the 

` Egyptian expedition. “The framers of these memoirs have elected 
not to roll the heart of their dead Bruce as the heart of the great 
Bruce was rolled into the ranks of the enemies of Christendom and of 
his country on the field of Theba, but rather to make of it a vial of 
petty spleens and animosities to be cast against the name of one of 
England’s truest and most brilliant living soldiers. 

W. F. BUTLER. 
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IV.—ORATOR AND POET, ACTOR AND DRAMATIST. 


HINGS which during evolution become distinct were of course 
originally mingled: the doctrine of evolution implies this truism. 
Already we have seen that in the triumphal reception of the con- 
queror, originally spontaneous and rude, but in progress of time’ 
giving rise to an established ceremonial elaborated into definite forms, 
there were germs of various arts and the professors of them. With 
the beginnings of dancing and music just described, were joined the 
beginnings of oratory, poetry, acting and the Taa; ; here, for 
convenience, to be treated of separately. All of them manifestations 
of exalted emotion, at first miscellaneous and confused in their, 
display, they only after many repetitions — became regularised and 
parted out among different persons. 

With the shouts of applause greeting David oa Saul, came, from 
the mouths of some, proclamations of their great deeds; as, by 
Miriam, there had been proclamation of Yahveh’s victory over the 
Egyptians. Such proclamations, at first brief and simple, admit of 
development into long and laudatory speeches; and, with utterance 
of these, begins the orator. Then among orators occasionally arises 
one more fluent and emotional than ordinary, whose oration, abound- 
ing in picturesque phrases and figures of speech, grows from time to 
time rhythmical, and hence the poet. The laudations, comparatively, 
simple in presence of the living ruler, and afterwards elaborated in- 
the supposed presence of the apdtheosised ruler, are, in the last case, 
sometimes accémpanied by mimetic representations of his achieve- 
ments. Among children, everywhere much given to dramatising the 
doings of adults, we may see that’some one of a group, assuming the 
character of a personage heard about or read about, imitates his- 
actions, especially of a destructive kind; and naturally, therefore, in 


‘ 
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days when feelings were less restrained than now, adults fell into the 
same habit of givinw form to the deeds of the hero they celebrated, 
The orator or poet joined with his speech or song the appropriate 
actions, or else these were simultaneously given by some other | 
celebrant. And then, when further developments brought repre- 
sentations of more complex incidents, in which the victories of the 
hero and his companions over enemies were shown, the leading actor, 
having to direct the doings of subordinates, became a dramatist. 

From this sketch of incipient stages based on established facts, but 
partly hypothetical, let us pass to the justifying evidence, supplied by 
uncivilised races and by early civilised races. 


If we take first the usages of peoples among whom the musical 
faculty is not much developed, we meet with the lauding official in his 
simplest form—the orator. Says Erskine of the Fijians, each tribe 
has its “orator, to make orations on occasions of ceremony, or to 
assist the priest and chief in exciting the courage of the people before 
going to battle”: the encouragement being doubtless, in large 
measure, eulogy of the chief’s past deeds and assertions of his coming 
prowess. So is it among the New Caledonians. 

In Tanna “ every village has its orators. In public harangues these men 
chant their speeches, and walk about in peripatetic fashion, from the 
circumference into the centre of the marum [forum], laying off their 
sentences at the same time with the flourish of a club:” [a dramatic accom- 
paniment. | 
And, according to Ellis, the Tahitians tarmih like facts, Of their 
“ orators of battle” he says— 

“The principal object of these Rautis was to animate the troops by 
recounting the deeds of their forefathers, the fame of their tribe or island, 
the martial powers of their favouring gods,” &e. 

The Negro races have commonly large endowments of musical 
faculty. Among them, as we have seen, laudatory orations assume a 
musical form; and, in doing so, necessarily become measured. For 


‘while spoken utterances may be, and usually are, irregular, utterances 


which, being musical, include the element of time, are thereby in 
some degree regnlarised. On reading that among the Maruize, those 
who “ screech out the king’s praises” do so “to a muffled accompa- 
niment of their instruments,” we must infer that, as the sounds of 
their instruments must have some rhythmical order, so too must their 
words. Similarly, the Monbutto ballad-singers, whose function it is 
to glorify the kingy must fall into versified expression of their eulogies. 
The “ troop of laureates or bards” kept at the Dahoman court, cannot 
utter their praises in chorus without having those praises rhythmically 
arranged. So, too, in Ashanti and among the Mandingos, the lauda- 
tions shouted before their chief: men, having assumed the form of 
songs, must have verged into speech more measured than usual. Other 
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uncivilised peoples show us the official orator and poet giving to his 
applause a musical form which must, by implication, be rhythmical. 
Atkinson says— a 


“The Sultan ordered his poet to sing for us. „The man P and 
- chanted forth songs, describing the prowess and’ successful_ plundering 
expeditions of my host and his EE Which called forth ‘thunders of 
applause from the tribe.” 


Among these African peoples, T EN and the nomadic people 
of Asia just named, eulogies of the living raler,-whether or not with. 
rhythmical words aud musical utterance, are but little, or not at all, 
accompanied by eulogies of the apotheosised ruler, having a kindred 
form, but with priests in place of courtiers. Why is this? There 
appear to be -two reasons, of which perhaps one is primary and the 
other secondary. -We have seen that among the Negro peoples in 
general, ideas about life after death, where they exist, are undeveloped. 
The notion is that the double of the dead man does not long remain 
extant: when there are no longer any dreams about him he is sup-_ 
posed to have perished finally. Consequently, propitiation.of his ghost 
does not grow into a cult, as where there has arisen the notion that he 
-is immortal. And then, possibly because of this, African kingdoms 
are but temporary. It is remarked that from time to time there arises 
some great chief who conquers and unites neighbouring tribes, 
and so forms a kingdom ; but that after a generation or two this 
ordinarily dissolves again. _We ‚have seen how powerful an aid to 
<onsolidation and permanence is the supposed supernatural power of 
a deceased ruler ; and hence it appears not improbable that the lack 
of this belief in an immortal god, and consequent ‘lack of the estab- 
lished worship of one, is a chief cause of the transitory nature of the 
African monarchies. 


i ; 
This supposition harmonises with the facts presented to us by 
ancient civilised societies, in which, along with praises of the living 
ruler, there went more elaborate praises of the dead and deified ‘ 
- ruler, 
Egypt furnishes instances of poetic’laudations of both. Preceding 
a eulogy of Seti I. , it is written :— 


“The priests, the great ones, and the most distinguished men of South 
and North Egypt have arrived to praise the divine benefactor on his return 
from the land of Ruthen.” Then follows a song “in praise of the king and 
in glorification of his fame.” 


So, too, Ramses II. is glorified. in “the heroic poem of the priest 
Pentaur.” In’ the eighteenth dynasty we see the two functions 
united. 


“ An unknown poet; out of the numberof the holy fathers, felt himself 
inspired to sing in measured. words the glory of, the king [Thutmes III.], 
andthe might ‘and grandeur of the god Amon.”. ; 


i 
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And then we have the acts, wholly priestly, of — 

<‘ the nobleman who bore the dignity of ‘ prophet of the Pyramid of Pharaoh.’ 
This officer’s duty was to praise the memory of the deceased king, and to 
devote the god-like image of the sovereign to enduring remembrance.” 

Still better and more abundant evidence is furnished by accounts 
of the early Greeks. The incipient poet, as eulogiser of the god, is 
‘priestly in his character, and at first is an official priest. Concerning 
the Greeks of -rude times, Muir writes :—“ Hence, in their traditions, 
‘the character of poet is usually found to combine those of: musician, 
priest, prophet, and sage ;” and he adds that— 


The mythical poet Olen “ranks as the earliest and most illustrious priest 
and poet of the Delian Apollo. . . . . Boo, a celebrated priestess of that 
sanctuary (the Delphic), pronounces him .... to be, not only the most 
antient of Apollo’s prophets, but of all poets.” - 


We are told by Mahaffy that “ the poems attributed to these men 
{poets prior to Homer] `. . . . were all strictly religious.” 

« The hexameter verse was commonly attributed to the Delphic priests, 
who were said to have invented and used it in oracles. In other words, it 
was early used in religious poetry. ... . . Thereis no doubt that the priests 
-did compose such works [long poems] for the purpose of teaching the attri- - 
butes and adventures of the gods. Thus epic poetry [was at first] purely 
religious . . . Homer and Hesiod represent . . . the close of a long epoch.” 
And- that their poetry arose by differentiation from sacred poetry, is 
implied in his further remark that in Homer’s time, “the wars and 
adventures, and passions of men, had become the centre of interest 
among the poets.” This partially secularised poetry at a later date 
became further secularised, while it became further differentiated 
from music. The hymn of the primitive priest-poet was uttered to 
‘the accompaniment of his four-stringed lyre, in a voice more sonorous 
than ordinary speech—not in song, as we understand it, but in 
wecitative ; and, as Dr. Monro argues, a vague recitative-—a recitative 
akin to the intoning of the liturgy by our own priests, and to the 
exalted utterance spontaneously fallen into under religious excite- 
ment.* But in course of time, this quasi-musical utterance of 
hexameters was dropped by a certain-derived secular class, the Rhap- 
sodists. These, who recited at courts “the books (of Homer) 
separately, some one, some the other, at the feasts or public solemni- 
ties of the Greek cities,” and who themselves sometimes composed 
“« dedicatory prologues or epilogues in honour of the deities with whose 

* In his learned work, “The Modes of Ancient Greek Music,” he writes :—“ Several 
‘indications combine to make it probable that singing and speaking were not so widely 
separated from each other in Greek as in the modern languages with which we are 
most familiar” (p.113)...-. 

“For if the language even in its colloquial form had qualities of rhythm and 
intonation which. gave it this peculiar half-musical' character, so that singing and 
speaking were more closely akin: than they ever are in our experience, we may expect 
to find that music was influenced in some measure by this state of things ” ıp. 119). 

Thus it is clear that the primitive priest-poet of the Greeks was simply an 


emotionally-excited orator, whose speech diverged from the common speech by 
becoming more measured and more intoned. 
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festivals such public performances were oneei, ” and became in so 
far themselves poets, were distinguished from the early poets by their 
non-musical speech. 

.“ While the latter sang, solely or chiefly, his own compositions to the , 
accompaniment of his lyre, the rhapsodist, bearing a laurel branch or wand ' 
as his badge of office, rehearsed, without: musical accompaniment, the poems 
of others ; ” Tsometimes, as above said, joined with his own.] 

Thus there simultaneously arose a class of secular poets and a diver- 
gence of poetry from song. 

A parallel genesis occurred among ` the Romans. Though its 
sequences were broken, its beginning was the same. Says Grimm— 


“Poetry borders so closely, on divination, the Roman vates is alike 
songster and soothsayer, and: soothsaying was certainly a priestly function.” 


Congruous with this is the statement that— 


“ Roman religion was. a ceremonial for the priests, not for the people; 
and its poetry was merely formule in verse, and soared no higher than the 
semi-barbarous ejaculations of the Salian priests or the Arvalian brother- 
hood.” 


The more elaborated forms of religious ceremony appear to have been 
imported from subjugated countries—the sacred games from Etruria, 
and other observances from Greece.. Hence the Romans being. the 
conquerors, it seems to have resulted that the arts, and among others 
the art of poetry, brought with them by the captives, were for a long 
period lightly thought of by their captors. Having no commission 
from the gods, the professors of it were treated with contempt and 
their function entirely secularised. So that, as Mommsen writes :— 


“ The poet or, as he was at this time calléd, the ‘writer,’ the actor and the 
composer, not only belonged still, as formerly, to the despised class of 
labourers: for hire, but were still, as formerly, placéd in the most marked 
way under the ban of public opinion, and subjected to police maltreatment,” 


With like implications in a later chapter he adds :— 


t None of those who in this age appeared as poets before the public, as we 
have already said, can be shown to have been noble, and not only so, but 
none can be shown to have been natives of Latium proper.”- 


More coherent, evidence concerning the differentiation of the poet 
from the priest is hardly to be expected where, instead of a continuous 
evolution of one society, we have’ an agglomeration of societies, in 
which the conquering society from the beginning mneorporated other 
ideas and usages with its own. 


When, from Southern Europe of a days, we turn to Northern 
Europe, we meet, in Scandinavia, with evidence of a connection between 
the primitive poet and the medicine-man. Speaking of the “ diviners, 
both male and female, honoured with the name of prophets,” who. 
were believed to have power to force the ghosts of the “dead to tell - 
them what would happen,” Mallet says that “ poetry was often 
employed for the like absurd purposes:” these same skalds or bards 
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were supposed to achieve this end “ by force of certain songs which 
they knew how to compose.” At the same time that these poets and 
musicians of the ancient northern nations invoked the spirits of the 
departed in verses which most likely lauded them, they “were 
considered as necessary appendages to royalty, and even the inferior 
chieftains. had their poets.” The Celts had kindred functionaries, 
whose actions were evidently similar to those of the Greek priest-poet.- 
Says Pelloutier, basing his statement on Strabo, Lucan, and others :— 

“Les Bardes, qui faisoient [des] Hymnes, étoient Poétes et Musiciens ; 

ñls composoient les paroles, et Pair sur lequel on les chantoit.” 
The use of the word “ hymnes” apparently implying that their songs 
had something of a sacred character. That the connection between 
poet and priest survived, or was re-established, after paganism had 
been replaced by Christianity, eer is good evidence. In the words 
of Mills— 

“ Every page of early European history attests the sacred consideration 
of the minstrel ;” his peculiar dress “ was fashioned like a sacerdotal robe.” 
And Fauriel asserts that— 
‘ « Almost all the most celebrated troubadours died i in the cloister and under 
the monk’s habit.” 
But it seems a probable inference that after Christianity had sub- 
jugated paganism, the priest-poet of the pagans, who originally landed 
now the living chief and now the deified chief, gradually ceased to 
have the latter function and became eventually the ruler’s laureate. 
We read that— 

“A joculator, or bard, Was an officer belonging to the court of William 


the Conqueror.’ 
“ A poet seems to ia been a stated officer in the royal retinue when the 


king went to war.’ 
And among ourselves such official Jaureateship still survives, or is but 
just dying. 

While the eulogiser of the visible ruler thus biome a court- 
functionary, the. eulogisers of the invisible ruler—no longer an 
indigenous. deity but one of foreign origin—came to be his priests; 
and in that capacity praised him, sometimes. in poetical, sometimes in 
oratorical, form. Throughout Christendom from early times down to 
ours, religious services have emphasised in various proportions the 
different attributes of the Deity—now chiefly his anger and revenge, 
now chiefly his goodness, love, and mercy; but they have united in 
ceaseless exaltation of his power; and. the varieties of oral admiration, 
- of invocation, of devotion, have been partly in prose and partly in 
verse. All along the Church-service has had for its subject-matter 
this or that part of sacred history, and all along it has embodied its 
ideas and feelings in a semi-rhythmical liturgy, in hymns, in the 
orations which we call sermons: each of them having in one way or 
other the laudatory character. So that the Christian priest has 
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throughout stood in substantially the same relation to the Being 
worshipped as did the pagan priest, and has perpetually used kindred 
vehicles of expression.. 

' While the Christian priest has been officially one who repeated the 
landations already elaborated and established, he has also been to ‘a 
considerable extent an originator, alike of orations and poems. 
Limiting ourselves to our own country, and passing over the ancient 
bards, some of doubtful authenticity, whose verses were in praise of 
living and dead pagan heroes, and coming to the poets of the new 
religion, we see that the first of them Cædmon, a convert who became 
inmate of a monastery, rendered in metrical form the story of creatiom 
and sundry other sacred. stories—a variously elaborated eulogy of the 
Deity. The next poet named is Aldhelm,a monk, The clerical Bede 
again, known mainly by other achievements, was a poet, too; as was 
likewise abbot Cynewulf. For a long time after, the men mentioned 


„as writers of verse were ecclesiastics; as was Henry of Huntingdon, an 


archdaacon ; Giraldus Cambrensis, bishop-elect ; Layamon, priest ; and 
Nicholas of Guildford. Not ‘until Edward III.’s reign do we find 
mention of a secular song-writer—Minot; and then we come to our 
first great poet, Chaucer, who, whether or not “of Cambridge, clerk,” 
as is suspected, became court-poet and occupied himself mainly with 
secular poetry. After this the differentiation of the secular verse- 
writer from the sacred verse-writer became more marked, as we see 
in the case of Gower ; but still, while the subject-matter of the poems 
became secularized, as with Langland and as with Barbour, the 
ecclesiastical connection remained dominant, Lydgate was priest, 
orator and poet; Occleve, poet and civil servant; Henryson, school- 
master, and poet; Skelton, priest and poet-laureate ; Dunbar, friar 


" and court-poet ; Douglas, bishop’ and secular poet; Barclay, priest 


and poet; and soon. It should be added that one of the functions 
of the clergyman has been the writing of laudatory hymns—hymns 
composed now by ordained ecclesiastics, now by Dissenting ministers. 
These facts, joined with facts of recent times, make it clear that as 
in pagan societies, so in Christian societies, the priest-poet, appointed- 
eulogizer of ‘the deity he serves, is the first poet ; and that the 
poets we distinguish as secular have arenes arisen by differentia- 
tion from him. 

Along with the divergence of secular ae from sacred poets 
there have arisen divergences within the assemblagé of secular poets 


` themselves. - There have come ‘the mainly epic, as Milton; the 


didactic, as Pope; the satiric, as Butler ; the descriptive, as Words- 
worth; the lyric, as Tennyson; the comic, as Hood. 


From those official praisers of the hero or god whose laudations 
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take the form of speech, non-rhythmical or rhythmical, we pass to 
those whose laudations take the form of mimetic actions—who 
express the triumphs of the deified ruler by imitations of his deeds. 
United as the two erga m were, they diverge and develop along 
their respective lines. 

Existing savages yield illustrations of the primitive union of vocal 
laudation and mimetic laudation. Concerning the Point-Barrow 
Eskimo we read :— 


“The most important festivals are apparently semi-religious in character, 
and partake strongly of the nature of dramatic representations. .. . 
festivals are accompanied by singing, drumming, and dancing.” 
More detailed evidence is supplied by an official account of the 
Navajo Indians, from which here are relevant passages. 

“ Fasjelti Dailjis, in the Navajo tongue, signifies the dance of Hasjelti, who 
is the chief, or rather the most important and conspicuous, of the gods. The 
word dance does not well designate the ceremonies, as they are in general 
more histrionic than saltatory..... The personation of the various gods 
and their attendants, and the acted drama of their mythical adventures and 
displayed powers, exhibit features of peculiar interest... . . ‘Yet from what 
is known of isolated and fragmentary parts of the dramatized myths, it is to 
be inferred that every one of the strictly regulated and prescribed actions 
has, or has had, a special significance, and, it is obvious that they are all 
maintained with strict religious scrupulosity.” 


And it is added that each of these observances “clearly offers a. 
bribe or proposes the terms of a bargain to the divinities.” 

Noting next the evidence furnished by Ancient India we are led to- 
infer that there, as elsewhere, the triumphal reception of a conqueror- 
was the observance from which sprang the dramatic art, along with. 
the arts we have thus far contemplated. Weber writes :— 


“ Next to the epic, as the second phase in the development of Sanskrit-. 
poetry, comes the Drama. The name for it is Nátaka, and the player is 
styled Wata, literally ‘dancer.’ Etymology thus points to the fact that the - 
drama has developed out of dancing, which was probably accompanied at . 
first with music and song only, but in course of time also with pantomimic - 
representations, processions, and dialogue.” 


And though himself offering another a he quotes Lassen. 
to the effect that— 


“The Indian drama, after having acquitted itself brilliantly in the most. 
varied fields—notably too as a drama of civil life—tinally reverted. in its. 
closing phases to essentially, the same class of subjects with which it had. 
started—to representations from the story of the gods.” 


Greek history yields various facts of like meaning. In Sparta— 


“the singing chorus danced around it [the sacrifice . . burning on, 
the altar] in the customar y ring ; whilst others represented ‘the subject off 
the song by mimic gesture.” 


` That the Greek drama had a religious origin is shown by the fact that it: 
continued always to have a religious character. Says Moulton, “the 
performance of every drama was regarded by’the ancients as an act 
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of’ workin to Diese” And to the like effect is the saisi of 


Mahaffy that “the old Greek went to the theatre to honour and ` 


serve his god.” The dramatic element of religious ceremonies was at 
first.mingled with the other elements, as is implied by Grote, who 
thus speaks of the importance of the united religious celebrants— 

“in the ‘ancient’ world, and especially in the earlier periods of its career— 
the bards and rhapsodes for the epic, the singers for the lyric, the actors and , 


singers jointly with the dancers for the chorus and drama. The lyric and 
dramatic poets taught with their own lips the delivery of their compositions.” 


The process of .differentiation by which the drama arose is well shown 


by the following extracts from Moulton :— i 
“Only one of these Ballad-Dances was destined to develop into drama. 
This was the Dithyramb, the dance used in the festival worship of the 
god Dionysus.” 
. the ‘mysteries’ of ancient religion were mystic Aramasi in which 
` the divine story was conveyed.” i 

“The chorus started from the altar in the centre of the orchéstrá; and 
their evolutions took them to the right. This would constitute a Strophe, 
whereupon (as the word ‘Strophe’ implies) they ; turned round and in the 
Antistrophe worked their way back to the altar again.” 

In lyric tragedy “the Chorus appears as Satyrs in honour of Dionysus, to 
whose glory the legend is a tribute; they maintain ybroughout the combi- 
nation of chant, music, and dance.” 

“The work of Thespis was to introduce an Baas separate altogether 

‘from the chorus.” 


That along with differentiation of the drama feels other social products 
. there went differentiation of the dramatist and the actor from other 
, persons and from one another, may fairly be inferred, however little 
.able we may be to trace the process. Already, by the above extract 
from Grote, we are shown: that a leading actor gave oral directions to 


_ subordinate actors; and in doing this he assumed to some extent the- 


character of dramatist. Before the rise of a written literature no 
greater distinction could be made, but after written literature arose 
‘the dramatist proper became possible. Still, it is to: be observed 
that in the productions of the great dramatic writers of Greece, the 
original relations continued to be shown. As Moulton remarks :— 

“Tragedy never ceased to be a solemn religious and national festival, 

' celebrated in a building which was regarded as the temple of Dionysus, 
whose altar was the most prominent object in the orchestra.” 
And the subject-matter continued in late days as in early days to be, 
in chief measure, the doings of the gods. An illustration is furnished 
‘by Mahaffy, who says :— 

“ We hear in the days of the Ptolemies about 250 B.0., of a regular sym- 
phony at a Delphic feast, in which the contest of Apollo and the Python was 
represented in five movements with the aid of flutes (or rather, clarinettes, 
«dol), harps, and fifes without singing or libretto,” 

Clearly this incident, while mainly showing the development of in- 
_ strumental music, shows also the kind of theme chosen. But when 


‘ 


` 
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we come to the comedies of Aristophanes we see a secularization 
much further advanced. 

Partly because, as pointed out above in following the genesis of the ' 
poet, so much of Roman civilization was not indigenous but foreign ; 
and partly because Roman life, entirely militant, led to a contempt 
for all non-militant occupations (as happens everywhere) ; the rise of 
the dramatist in Rome was indefinite. Still we find indications akin 
to the foregoing. Duruy, in agreement with Guhl and Koner, writes 

. that— 

In 864 3.c. during a pestilence the Romans applied to the Etruscans who 
“replied that the.gods would be satisfied if they were honoured by scenic 
games, and, that the Romans might be able to celebrate these games, they 
sent them at the same time actors, who executed religious dances to the 
sound of the flute . . . . the pestilence then ended.” 

And he goes on to say that— . 

“Young Romans learnt the dances introduced from Etruria, and marked 

the rhythm of them by songs, often improvised, which ended by being 
accompanied with action. Roman comedy was discovered.” 
In Rome, as in Greece, an idea of sacredness long attached to the 
drama. “ ‘Varro, says St. Augustine, ‘ranks theatrical things with 
things divine.” This conception of sacredness, however, was con- 
gruous with their conception of the gods, and widely different from 
sacredness as understocd by us. 

“The subjects of the pantomime were taken from the myths of gods 
and heroes, the actor having to represent male and female characters by 
turns, while a choir, accompanied by flute-players, sang the corresponding 
canticum.” 

“í Sometimes mythological scenes were performed in the arena with cruel 
accuracy. Condemned criminals had to mount the pyre like Hercules, or 
to give their hand to the flames like Mutius Scevola, or to be crucified like 
Laureolus the robber ; others were torn by bears, in imitation of the fate of 
Orpheus.” 

Having usually been an alien and possessing no odour of sanctity 
derived from his traditional religious function,— 

the actor “was ranked with slaves and barbarians .... he generally’ 
was a slave or freedman, or a native of. some country where his pro- 
fession was more esteemed, such as the Greek colonies and’ the East 
generally.” 


Little as one might have expected it, we find that the pagan 
genesis of the drama was paralleled by the Christian regeneration of 
it in mediæval Europe. It commenced, as in India, Greece, and 
Rome, with representations of sacred subjects by priestly actors. 
Incidents in sacred history were dramatically repeated in edifices 
devoted to divine worship. 

“The circumstance that the ritual was carried on in Latin naturally led 
to its being supplemented on particular occasions with sacred scenes or 
lessons acted to the ignorant.” 

` “Thus the raison @étre’of the mysteries and miracle plays was to act 
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stories from Scripture or the lives of Saints, or embodying central doctrines 
such as the Incarnation, for the benefit of a populace unable to redd for 
themselves.” 


But there are confused evidences and conflicting opinions respecting 
dramatic representations in early Christian days: secular and sacred 
origins appearing to be mingled. We read that “sometimes when a 
sufficient number of clerical actors were not to be procured, the’ 
churchwardens . . . . caused the plays to be acted by secular 
players.” And in the same work we also read that “complaint [to 
Richard II.] is made against the secular actors, because they took 
upon themselves to act plays composed from Scripture history, to the 
great prejudice of the clergy.” But in another passage the writer, 
Strutt, says that these acted mysteries “differed greatly from the 
secular plays and interludes which were acted by strolling companies, 
composed of minstrels, jugglers, tumblers, dancers, bourdours, ‘or 
jesters . . . . these pastimes are of higher antiquity than the eccle- 
siastical plays.” Not improbably such companies may have survived 
from pagan times, in which their representations formed parts of the 
pagan worship: losing their original meanings, as did the ‘songs of 
the minstrels, This view seems congruous with the opinion that the 
secular drama did not directly descend from the mystery-plays, but that, - 
influenced by the familiarity of its writers both with mystery-plays 
and with the popular exhibitions, it took its definite form. mainly by 
suggestion of the classic drama: a supposition favoured by the fact 
that in various Elizabethan plays a chorus is introduced. Be this as 
it may, however, the general implication remaing the same. There 
arose in Christendom, as in Greece, a sacred drama performed by 
priests and representing incidents in-the lives of Christ and of the 
saints; and if our secular drama did not directly descend from this 
Christian religious drama, then it indirectly descended from the 
_ original pagan religions drama. - 

Along with the rise of the secular drama have arisen minor: 
differentiations, The separation between actor and dramatist, though 
still not complete, has become greater: most dramatic authors are 
not actors. And then the dramatic authors are now distinguished into 
those known as producers chiefly of tragedy, comedy, melodrama, 
farce, burlesque. l 


_ We meet here with no exception to the general law that segrega- 
tion and consolidation are parts of the evolutionary process. Begin- 
ning with Greece we trace the tendenty even among the poets. 
Curtius remarks that “ poetry like the other arts was first cultivated 
in circles limited afte: the fashion of guilds.” And the religious 
character of these .guilds is shown by the further statement that 
“schools of poets came to form themselves which were .: `: 
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intimately connected with the sanctuary.” ‘Naturally the process 
veadily took place with those occupied in combined representations ; 
for they, as a matter of necessity, existed as companies, But’ there 
early arose more definite unions among them. Mahaffy says, con- 
cerning the Greeks, that— ` i i 

“ Înscriptions reveal to us the existence of guilds of professionals who 
went about Greece to these local feasts, and performed for very high pay.” 
And he further states that— 

The actors’ “ corporation included a priest (of Dionysus) as the head, who 
still remained a performer ; a treasurer; dramatic poets of new tragedies 
and comedies and odes; principal actors of both tragedy and comedy . 
and musicians of various kinds.” i 
From Rome, for reasons already indicated, we do not get much 
evidence. Still there is some. 

The authorities .. . . out of regard for the Greek Andronikos “ con- 

ceded to the guild of poets and actors a place for their common worship in 
the Temple of Minerva.” 
‘Nor do modern days fail to furnish a few, though not so' many, 
illustratious of the integrating tendency. A slight organization is 
given by the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. The dramatic writers have 
an agency for collecting the amounts due to them for the performance 
of their pieces, and are to that extent combined. And then we have 
a special newspaper, The Era, which forms a medium for communica- 
tion, by advertisements, betweon all kinds of stage-performers and 
those who.wish to engage them, as well as an organ for representing 
the interests of the stage and the semi-dramatic music-hall. . 


[After the above chapter was written my attention was drawn to a 
passage in the late Professor Henry Morley’ s work, “A First Sketch 
of English Literature” (p. 209) which in short space yields verifica- 
tion for several of the leading propositions contained in it and in the 
preceding chapter. 


“Our English ballads are akin to exes which also among the Scandi- 
mavians became a familiar social amusement of the people. They were 
wecited by one of a company with animation and with varying expression, 
while the rest kept time, often with joined hands forming a circle, advancing, 
retiring, balancing, sometimes remaining still, and by various movements 
and gestures, followed changes of emotion in the story. Not only in Spain 
did the people keep time by dance.movement to the measure of the ballad, 
for even to this day one may see, in the Faroe Islands, how winter evenings 
of the North were cheered with ballad recitations, during which, according 
to the old northern fashion, gestures and ‘movements of the listeners 
expressed emotions of the story as the people danced to their old ballads 
and songs.” 


Here, then, as in the Hebrew triumphal reception of the living hero, - 
and the Greek worship of the apotheosised hero, we see a union of 
music and the dance, and with them a union of rhythmical speech 
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with some dramatic representation of the incidents described, and of . 
the emotions caused by the description. We see that. everywhere 
there has tended to bud out afresh the combined manifestations of 
exalted feeling from which these various arts originate. Another fact 
is forced upon our attention. Weare shown that in all cases, while 
there arises some one of a group who becomes singer or reciter, the ` 
rest assume’ the character of chorus. This segregation, which cha- 
racterized the religious worship of the Greeks and characterized also 
their dramatic representations, is not only displayed in later times by 
the cathedral choir, which shares the service with the solo- “singers, 
and by the operatic chorus which does the like on the stage, but is also 
‘displayed by the choral accompanists described in the above passage, 
and even now suryives` among us as the chorus which’ habitually 
winds up each, verse of a convivial song in a public-house. i 

The essential fact, however, which is lacking in the descriptiom ` 
above quoted from Professor Morley, and which is not indeed implied, 
by the observances he describes when taken by themselves, is that 
these ballad-recitations were originally religious laudations, and that 
the reciter of them was in primitive times the priest-poet. Com- 
parison of this account given by him with accounts above given, both 
of the still extant religions: ceremonies performed by North American 
Indians and those recorded as having been performed among the 
Greeks, make it clear that the religious meaning’ has lapsed, and that 
the prototype of the recited ballad was a hymn sung by a priest in ` 
praise of some apotheosised hero: the-loss of the religious character 
being, as before suggested, probably a result of the conquest of 
Christianity over paganism. ] 

HERBERT SPENCER, 


THE -CRISPI DICTATORSHIP. 


HE kingdom of Italy is no longer under a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, with a Statute decreed inviolate and inviolable. It is 
under a despotism; with a Statute which is upheld, or is violated, at 
the pleasure of one man; and this one man not its monarch. Europe 
does not appear to realise this fact; yet itis one beyond dispute, and 
capable of mathematically precise proof. 

The partisans of Francesco Crispi represent him as an anti-revolu- 
tionist ; but, in truth, the revolution which he has brought about is 
violently subversive; none the less so because it is a reversal of 
the Constitution for the substitution of a personal and reactionist 
dictatorship. A thoughtful and philosophic writer, Giovanni Ferrero, 
in a small book called “ La Reazione” (published in Turin), says, 
with exact truth, that Crispi has remained what he was all through 
his early’ manhood, a conspirator. There is but this difference: 
in his earlier manhood he conspired with the people; he now con- 
spires against them. He was, in his prime, a regicide; he is, in 
his old age, a liberticide. He has all the apprehensiveness, the 
exaggerated terrors, the intriguing imagination, of the, conspirator. 
He sees plots and counterplots in all directions, He ‘believes that 
a nation can be governed from the central office of the secret 
. police. : He has something of the mattoide, of the monomaniac ; 
he sees France and Russia everywhere, behind the tribes of Ethiopia 
and Abyssinia as in the clubs of the Collectivists and Socialists. 
He has lost, if he ever possessed, the power and patience of clear 
unbiassed thought. It is doubtful if he ever did possess them. 
Whoever has seen him speak when irritated, seen his inflamed 
countenance, his furious eyes, his gnashing teeth, has seen a man in 
whom the serene equilibrium of the brain is violently and frequently 
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` disturbed. “His thoughts,” says Ferrero, “are never pure light 
without heat, as are the thoughts of those who meditate without" 
personal passion on impersonal subjects.” Not only is passion his 
sole motive power, but in him the passions reach an incredible 
; intensity with -an incredible rapidity. He now combats and per- 
secutes liberty, as he once intrigued and conspired for it;. but his 
tyrannies are, as his conspiracies were, framed in the spirit of violent 
destruction. It is to this violence that Ferrero attributes the hold _ 
over power which he has obtained and sustained, and the subjugation 
in which he retains his king, ‘his colleagues, and his ‘nation. Ferrero 
justly remarks that the Italian people generally, although nervously 
violent at times, are incapable of sustained violence; are incapable of 
volition, or of strongly or continuously wishing for, and, striving for, 
anything; hence, to them, violence such as that of Crispi, seems an 
irresistible and superhuman force, and as such cows them and coerces 
them. Ferrero considers that Italians do not understand what 
liberty means, and are, for the most part, incapable of enjoying or 
utilising it; and that it is ‘natural to them to accept dictation and 
fall prone under despotism. This fact does, no doubt, in part 
explain the general helpless submission to the despotism of Crispi ; 
but it is equally certain that if Crispi had encountered a monarch of 
another type, such despotism could never have been established. 
Victor Emanuel would never have closed the ‘Chamber because Crispi 
told him that the deputies of the Opposition, if permitted to assemble, 
would come to Monte Citorio with revolvers and daggers in their 
pockets. 

There is a homely story told of Vittorio Emanuele when at the 
Pitti Palace: he was looking idly out of the window one day, when 
he saw two large waggons full of forage going ont of one ofthe 
gates. He immediately reasoned, very justly, that forage might come 
in at the gates of the palace lawfully, but could only go out from 
them unlawfully.’ He set on foot an inquiry, conducting the 
investigation „himself, trusting to no one; and thus discovered a 
gigantic system of stable robbery : those concerned in it he promptly 
punished. Such a man would not have believed any Minister's 
inventions about an armed opposition: had he believed them he . 
would have buckled on his sword, and gone to see what his armed 
Parliament wanted. Umberto did not even attempt to find out what 
truth there was in this bogey-story; but signed the decree of pro- 
rogation, and thus violated the Constitution and screened his Minister 
from a public parliamentary interrogation and disgrace. 

_ Crispi has been fortunate in the fact that death has removed most 
of those whom he feared. If Vittorio had lived the present situation 
would, never have existed. Even if Amadeo, whose influence on his 
brother was great and salutary, had lived, his counsels would probably 
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have dissuaded the present monarch from giving himself over to the 
Crispian bondage. The men who would have scorned and obliterated 
Crispi are all in their graves. He has to deal with other generations 
than his own; and the new generations are weak, because enfeebled 
by modern education, which inculcates and increases the egotism, 
pessimism, and indifference which are the natural defects of the 
Italian mind. Moreover, to that great number of gentle people, 
commercial people, people possessed of a little land or a little capital, 
who dread revolution beyond all other ills, the ex-revolutionist pre- 
sents himself as the guardian of order and religion, the saviour of 
‘society, as Louis Napoleon was once entitled. 
In accounting for the present position of Crispi, two factors must 
. never be forgotten, the (for him) opportune act of, Caserio which 
terrified the friends of law and order throughout Europe, and the 
hypnotic power which he exercises over his present sovereign, forcing 
the king to acquiesce in deeds which are odious and injurious to him, 
, Such as the recall of Ressman, the ‘closing of the Chamber, the refusal 
to receive the deputation from Calabria and the failure to give the 
amnesty after pledging the royal word to give it in the month of 
June. 

All such acts are acts due to personal passion in Crispi himself; but 
what is strange is that he should be able to persuade the sovereign 
in cold blood to acquiesce in them. | Were he forty years younger he 
would crown himself on the Capitol; and to do so would be a more 
legitimate issue of his overweening vanity than it is to act, as he acts 
now, nominally as the Minister of a constitutional monarchy, actually 
as the destroyer of the Constitution and of all the public and personal 
liberty guaranteed by it, for which his old companions-in-arms fought 
and fell. 

“ What remains,” asks Ferrero, “of the magnificent programme 
with which, from Cavour to Garibaldi, from Cattaneo to Mazzini, 
the men of thought and action called the Italian people to arms? 
Fow generations of men have begun so nobly ọr ended so ill; few 
after so glorious a commencement have so miserably failed to attain 
their aims; ; have so utterly and abjectly missed the fulfihhent of their 
promises.” 

But is not this failure, at all events in a great measure, to be 
traced to the renunciation by republicans of their principles to accept 
a monarchy, and to permit the establishment of a government of 
bureaucratic centralisation ? This, which is surely the primary error 
by which Italian unity is permeated, as an ill-built house is per- 
meated by damp, was largely brought about by Crispi, who persuaded 
Garibaldi to oppose the republican projects of Mazzini. 

From the earliest times of the Liberal movement Crispi was inspired 
by a jealous hatred of Mazzini; and this hatred still exists in him and 
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finds pleasure in punishing all ‘praises of Mazzini and in commanding 
the destruction of all busts of him, and of all- volumes of his works, found 
in the social clubs and in the rooms of the working-men’s ‘societies. 
Crispi was never really at heart a republican, as many of the others 
were. Indeed, we know that he was at an early period of his life the 
flatterer and. servant of the Bourbons of Naples, He was a restless 
man; who saw uo adequate: outlet for his ambitions in the ancient 
régime and found in conspiracy a sphere fitted to the violence of his 
temper and the ingenuity of his conceptions. His character contains 
nothing of the true elements of liberality and justice ; and his intense 
egotism and self-admiration render it impossible for him to attain any. 
perception of what is due to others, His progress is as that of the 
angry bull which knocks down all whom it finds in its path merely. 
because they are there. To weak minds this kind of fury in public 
life always appears valour. 

Ferrero seeks and finds many subtle explanations of this change in 
Crispi, averring that it is an apparent, not an actual, alteration ; that 
the same vanity, violence, and exaggerated imaginations now ‘hake 
the reactionist which once made the revolutionist. To this estimate 
might also be added the same self-love and violation of law. 

The Chamber is hostile; Crispi closes the Chamber. Children 
write on the wall “ Abasso Crispi” ; Crispi treats them as malefactors. 
An interregnum without a Parliament is necessary to give him a free 
hand; he suppresses Parliament. ‘Taxes cannot, by the terms of the 
Statute, be levied without the consent of the country’s representatives ; 
he collects. new imposts which have never been so ratified; and 
violates the Statute because it is unpleasant to him to encounter the 
represéntatives of the country. He wants a cry for the elections; he 
steals one from the Radical programme ; he proposes the confiscation. 
of the latifundi, which he knows it is safe to do, since the Moderates 

_ will not allow him to carry ont the confiscation. An election of a 
‘Socialist (Bosco) takes place in Palermo; he cashiers for. it the 
Prefect of Palermo (Cavasola), although he has frequently declared 
in the Chamber that it is a libel on Government to pppoe that 
‘prefects are allowed to control elections. 

It has been often remarked that one of the safest guides asada 
life is a quick sense of the ridiculous. If Crispi had possessed this, 
even in a slight degree, he would not have done many things which 
he has done in his omniscience and omnipotence. He would not have 
sent his wife in semi-royal progresses through the country. He’ 
would not have embraced a workman at the Naples station because 
the workman called him an honest man.: He would not have said, as 
he said this February to Camagna (who: oha Reggio), that de- 
puties had no existence for him when they were not on their benches. 
He would not- angrily deny that prefects are ever used to’ contro} 
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elections, and the next moment cashier prefects for not preventing 
elections which are. offensive to him. He would not punish a child 
of ten years old with six weeks’ imprisonment for writing his name 
upon a wall. He would not talk of proclaiming his sovereign the 
King of Ethiopia. Above all he, once the wearer of the red shirt; 
the adventurer of the Thousand of Masala,* would not, had he the 
smallest sense of the ridiculous, make a boast that “7 clericali 
voteranno.” Nor would he have journalists aroused in the middle of 
the night and carried across the frontier because they have criticised 
his government, since he would-be aware that they would criticise 
him much more severely than before when he had made them get 
, out of their beds and go, nolens volens, to the other side of the Alps. 

When he was an insurgent and an exile, as when he was a mere 
deputy, a mere adventurous lawyer, he upheld the liberty of the 
Press as the corner-stone of the arch of freedom. As a Minister, or, 
more properly speaking, a dictator, he considers any censure by the 
Press of his own deeds as an infamy to be instantly punished by 
exile, fine, or imprisonment, . 

For such actions and contradictions it may be correct to seek for - 
explanation in the character of the man guilty of them; but surely 
their chief explanation, and the most apparent, is to be found in the 
fact, which is clear as daylight—.c., that to Crispi to remain in 
power is indispensable, and that to remain so he takes any means and 
any roads which are open to him or which are to be forced open by 
violence. He defends existing institutions because he desires to 
continue the arx or centre of them. He closes the popular Chamber, 
because ‘it would, if open, demand from him explanations which it 
would be fatal to him to have to give. When it in again open and 
‘makes this demand, he thinks it sufficient, when challenged to dispute 

- charges of fraud and peculation, to shriek that he will not, be inter- 
rogated. 

He loves the faste of office; he loves the throngs of parasites, the 
public receptions. at railway stations, the odes of Carducci, the gen- 

* darmes cantering beside his carriage, the presents, the fuss, the bowing 
‘furictionaries. ` Linda Crispi travels in royal trains, with a pilot’ 
engine running before, and syndics and prefects bowing: humbly in 
attendance whenever the train waits, All these things, for her and 
for himself, depend on his remaining in office; to retain them there 
is little that he would not do; perhaps there is nothing that he 
would not do. «: 

To his imagination, always éxaggerated in early manhood and now 
in age diseased and deformed, the whole earth seems honeycombed 
with subterranean burrowers intent on destroying “‘ existing institu- 


* He belonged to the Mille, but he did not fight with them ; he contented himself 
with preaching red revolt in Sicily and superintending the manufacture of bombs. - 
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tions,” and' his power with them. He has imbued his sovereign with 
these terrors. He imagines an armed Parliament. He sees assassins 
behind every column and beside every fountain. He borrows and 
uses all the old weapons of absolute tyrannies; he hurls deputies who 
offend him for life into the dungeons of fortresses; he confiscates, 
sequestrates, seizes, sends guards'in the middle of the night to arrest 
journalists and carry them across the frontier ; he has newspaper offices. 
and private clubs searched, closed, swept off the face’ of’. the earth. 
He states that he does this “ to save Italy”; he does it for a much 
stronger and dearer motive, to keep himself in office and indulge his . 
Linda with royal railway trains. 

Given.his antecedents, his temperament, and his present position, 
itis not wonderful that he acts thus: what is wonderful\is that he 
finds apologists for his acts outside the salaried scriveners of his own 
official journals. . : 

The Liberal newspapers are compelled to use the euphemism iz 

' alto loco (in high place) when they speak of the Crown. When they 
‘quote telegrams from any foreign journals, condemnatory of the 
- Italian Government, they are confiscated. Such a régime must appear 
to the English reader impossible in a still nominally free State, yet 
such is the manner in which freedom is construed by the present Ad- 
ministration in Italy.” Whén a high-spirited and well-written Italian 
journal like the Secolo speaks of the monarchy, it is obliged to do so in 
the disguise of chapters from English history —James I. and Verulam 
or Buckingham, Charles I, and the Long Parliament. Such politica} 
and national bondage is a poor result of the efforts and visions of 
Cavour and Mazzini. ` 
© The Government of Francesco Crispi has sent the country 
back sixty years. By him and through him all the old in- 
struments -of torture are in use. Spies fill the cities, detectives 
scour the fields; informers listen to all speech, public and private ; 
literary clubs and co-operative societies ‘are arbitrarily dissolved ; 
packed juries condemn, Venal judges sentence;’ military courte 
‘imprison civilians’; civil courts judge homicidal officers ; time-serving 
_. prefects deny the franchise to all independent thinkers and mani- 
pulate the electoral lists to suit their governments; lads as they 
‘come singing through the country lanes are arrested if the gong is of 
liberty; little children writing in chalk on the town wall are sent to 
prison for forty-five days. There is a reign of terror from Alps to 
Etna, and the police, armed to the teeth, swarm everywhere, and the- 
prisons are crowded with innocent citizens. The country has gone. 
back to the darkest and worst days of Austrian and Papal tyranny,. 
and the name of the tyrant is ostensibly Humbert of Savoy, in reality- 
Francesco Crispi. Meanwhile there is no check whatever on the caprices: 
and coercion of his rule. It is already stated that to procure funds, 
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nominally for Africa, actually for the elections, confiscated Church 
‘ property, now State property, is to be largely, and, without the con- 
- sent of Parliament, illegally sold. ` 

To any one who cares for liberty, and believes it to be the sole 
moral hygiene of a-nation, the state of Italy at the present time is 
painful and humiliating, Equally so, to any unbiassed English 
thinker, is the attitude of the leading English newspapers upom 
Italian affairs, which they continuously and systematically conceal or 
distort. l 

It is difficult, well-nigh impossible, to make the most intelligent 
Englishman comprehend Italian public life, He is misled by the 
surface-resemblance to his own institutions of monarchy, parliament 
and electorate, and he does not comprehénd the enormous unlikeness 
of all these to his own caused by character and custom.. 

He is further misled by the almost total misrepresentation of 
Italian public life made for political purposes in his own journals ; 
and ‘he imagines that the Italian, whether elector or elected, views 
public life, and its obligations and its privileges, even as he himself 
.does. He cannot understand that an Italian prefect can foretell 
with almost mathematical certainty the result of any election, parlia- 
` mentary or municipal, which is about to take place in his district, 
because such an official has been allowed -to secure that result by 
any means which may have seemed good to him. -The present writer 
once asked Cairoli, then at the head of affairs, what -he considered 
was the real use of prefects? “To make elections,” replied Cairol? 
immediately, but added, with his humorous smile: “ They are too 
dear at the price. I, for one, should gladly abolish them all.” 

. And, until the prefects are abolished, there will be no freedom of 
ady real kind in Italy. If they were retained under a republic, the 
` use of the voting urns would be no freer than under the monarchy. 

It is difficult for Englishmen to understand the manner in which 
Italian Ministers and their minions work for the suppression of 
liberty and the practical neutralising of the exercise of the franchise. 
The Englishman thinks of these officials as resembling his own lord- 
lieutenants, and has no idea that they are more harmful than are 
those amiable county magnates. 

The Englishman may live in Italy a score of years, and continue 
to know nothing of the subterranean working of her political system, 
even as he will live for twenty years in Florence, Rome, or Naples, 
and still say tavèla instead of tdvola, and Rudini instead, of Rudini.: 
In similar manner, he usually fails to understand why institutions, 
copied in a gréat degree from his own, are of a totally different: 
character and complexion on the Tiber from what they are’on the 
Thames. 

. Let us take, for instance, the position of Speaker, which is repre- 
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sented at Monte Citorio by what is known as the President of the 
Chamber.. l 

Let an Englishman endeavour to realise to himself what the late Pr Ə- 
sident of the Chamber (Bianchieri) did in the last days of December; 
and he will perhaps understand the vast gulf which yawns between 
Italian and English parliamentary honour and usage. In the last 
days of December, the law-officers of the Crown and of Crispi desired 
‘to obtain possession of the documents of the famous Giolitti packet 
so lately entrusted to the keeping of the aforesaid President (or 
Speaker) Bianchieri ;.the law-officer violates all commion rules of legal 
justice in demanding possession of, or at least, if he cannot have 
‘possession, perusal of, these papers. A committee of thirteen 
deputies sit on the question. It is proved that without the permission 
of the Chamber, no one can have access to the papers, and as the 
Chamber has been prorogued its consent cannot be asked. The - 
‘committee divides on the question, six ayes, six'nces; Bianchieri (the 
Speaker) gives the seventh and casting vote in favour of ignoring the 
Chamber and giving the law-officers perusal of the papers—z.c., he 
votes that the privileges which he has been sworn into his place to 
preserve shall be violated. : 

Let the English reader imagine, if he can, an English Speaker 
acting in such a manner. 

Bianchieri was not the upholder of the privilege of Palana 
but the humble and zealous partisan of Crispi; and he received, ‘as 
reward for acting thus, the collar of the Santissima Annunziata, 
the highest honour in the kingdom! It may be said, without pos- , 
sibility of contradiction, that such a Speaker as. he would be an 
impossibility in the English Parliament. Yet the English press does 
mot appear to condemz the incorrectness of his conduct; indeed, no 
English correspondent ever even alludes to such aets as these. 

Let us refrain, at this place, from bringing against Crispi any of those 
charges which touch the private resources and the private actions of this 
Minister, which have been brought forward with such courage by 
Felice Cavallotti; since there is enough in his public career and 
his public acts- whilst in office to condemn him, even if the indict- 
ment be limited to the past year of 1894. On the wreck of that 
public liberty which he: was once sworn to defend he has established 
“ @ despotism which is only the more dangerous .and the more 

treacherous because it continues to cover itself with the sanction 
‘of royal authority. In the establishmenf of the domicilio coatto, he 
' has created. a system of punishment for offences of opinion which has - 
no equal except in the Siberian deportations of the Russian police. 

. If We can imagine Charles I. resisting the opposition to Strafford, 
and sustaining Strafford in conflict with the Liberal part of the nation, 
and Strafford, through control of the army and by the assistance of 
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‘corrupt tribunals, being able to persecute, punish, imprison, and con- 
fiscate at his pleasure in the King’s name, we shall be able to conceive 
an exact parallel of the present position in Italy ; with this exception, 
that Strafford was a great noble, to whom absolutism might naturally 
have appeared just and righteous, whereas Crispi is a man of the people, 
who was an attorney, a demagogue, an agitator of the most violent 
type, who has been bound throughout his career to republican creeds, 
although on attaining power he violently pursues and persecutes 
republicans. : 

There is, moreover, this difference, that no one has ever menaced 
the Italian sovereign. The language of the Italian Parliament has 
always been carefully, and even exaggeratedly, respectful to the 
Crown. Even the poor Sicilian peasants who attacked the tax-offices 
held up the portraits of the King and Queen as an aegis too sacred, they 
thought, to be fired upon by the soldiery. If the Crown chose to identify 
itself with Crispi, and stand or fall with Crispi, such a situation is the 
Crown’s own choice. The Opposition is not to blame for it, and never 
contributed to create it.. A constitutional monarch must be well aware 
that the constitution is violated when the representatives of the people 
are not allowed to meet for half a year ; when the popular Chamber is 
dissolved to save a minister from attack and interrogation ; when taxes 
are imposed and levied without ratification by Parliament; when 
treasure and blood are poured out in Africa without taking popular 
opinion on such expenditure; when the most weighty financial 
decisions and transactions of the Treasury with State banks, and even 
ministerial assumption of their direction, are made without any know- 
ledge or permission of the nation’s representatives; any sovereign 
must know that such things are open violations of the constitution 
which he has sworn to respect; must ‘know that, when all laws, 
expenditure, and warfare of a country are made by Royal Warrant 
instead of by Parliamentary sanction, there can no longer be any 
possible pretence that the country thus governed is a free and con- 
stitutional State. 

Ergo: he must know that the oath to represent the gohstitution is: 
broken. 

No one who has tad any dealings or intimacies with Italians 
but must know their fatal tendency to evasion of direct questions 
and decisions .by a flood of sentimentally-sounding commonplace 
which has absolutely no worth and no meaning, but under 
cover of which they escape being brought to the real point at issue. 
Their ingenuity in this is extreme, and renders it beyond measure 
difficult to nail them to a point or force from them a decisive answer. 
It is this kind of answer which Crispi now puts into the mouth of the 
King, and which is as adequate to the moment as a shower of soap- 
bubbles would be to avert an earthquake. He trusts that his faithful 
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Senate and his loyal Chamber will join hands in the happy task of 
reconciliation and the sweet soothing of ruffled spirits, whilst he 
‘knows that the most furious passions are raging around him, and that’ 
the honest men of his kingdom are outraged. by the maintenance in 
power of a man whom they openly denounce. l 

Let us further imagine Charles I., when Strafford had spread a 
reign of terror through the land, violently closing the session and 
dissolving Parliament in order that Strafford might avoid all Parlia- 
mentary investigation into and condemnation of his acts, and we shall 
have an exact parallel before us of the recent closing of the Chamber 
in Rome for six months’ time,- - Only let us always. remember that in 
Rome the favoured minister is not a great noble, as Strafford was, 
but an ex-revolutionist, a freemason, a carbonarist, who in his youth 
taught the Sicilians the use of bombs; and that: the question to 
be put before the country is: Will you continue to give the powers 
of unlimited despotism to this ex-revolutionist who brings into 
despotism the violence which he learned in revolt ? 

The phrase of “ the'question put before the country ” is, however, 
only a phrase of courtesy ; it has little real meaning in Italy, where 
the electorate is never free and never safe from the intrigues and the’ 
interference of Government. It is doubtful if more than a tenth of 
the rural population ever go to the polls at all. In the populace 
itself there is a great disinclination to vote at all, a fear of being 
compromised, a dread of doing something which may draw down the 
censure of the police. The courage which has procured ‘the side 
elections of De’ Felice and Barbato, of De Andreis and Zuvatteri, of 
Bosco and Costa at the present moment is very rare, and it is the 
courage of cities. = 

It is difficult also for Englishmen to realise the immense differece 
between the middle classes of Italy and Great Britain. Ferrero justly 
remarks that the middle classes in Italy have scarcely any indepen- 
dence because they are chiefly a bureaucracy... The vast numbers 
attached to Government by their pecuniary interests, looking only to 
Government for income and for pension, constitute what he calls an 
intellectual proletariate, a compact and invincible body belonging to 
the Government, and always arrayed against freedom. Until the 
civil service and the military and police are deprived of the franchise 
no true reforms and no true freedom in Italy can ever be enjoyed. 

Except as a lawyer (and even as a lawyer there are innumerable 
rivals to encounter), it is difficult for any man to make a living by 
his brains in Italy. Professors of colleges receive as stipends less 
‘than English servants receive as wages. To literature there is no 
encouragement ; to art but little. Intellectual culture is bodily star- 
vation. Therefore the tens of thousands of youths turned out of the 
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superior schools have no resource but to become either officers or civil 
servants, in some way or another to live on and by the Executive. 
From these come the masses of drilled and obedient electors, and the 
throngs of lieutenants and captains ravenous for war. 

The army is the standing menace of liberty in all European States, 
and in none more dangerously so than in Italy. The number of 
officers is so enormous that the country is devoured by them as by a 
host of locusts. Every idle, overbearing, useless young man in the 
upper and middle classes wears the epaulettes, These are the 
youngsters who are equally eager to order the troops to fire on Italian 
peasantry, or on Abyssinian chiefs. These form the military prole- 
tariate who are now clamouring for the annexation of the Harras, 
and a campaign against Menelik. They constitute a body which no 
Government -can ever dare to neglect; and which is inflated with 
all the worst vanities and brutalities of the military temper. 

Ferrero remarks that the new generations have nothing left to 
revere: “Country? It leads to the ergastolo; Study? It leads to 
starvation. High ideals? The domicilio coatto awaits them. Virtue? 
No one can indulge in it who has not:an independent income. 
Religion? What can we say of religion when we see Deity inter- 
pellated as an electioneering agent by Francesco Crispi ? ” 

The ideals of the men of 1830, and 1848, and 1859 might be 
high, adds Ferrero, but when we see that their only issue has been 
such a dictatorship as Crispi’s, we must regard them as a painful and 
pitiable fiasco. Better the Austrian and the Bourbon than the 
Sicilian Dictator. l l 

More than ten months ago the writer of this article said in print 
that Crispi would endeavour to blind his monarch and his nation to 
the scandals and crimes of his administration by engaging in some 
sensational war, European or African. He has already done so, find- 
ing his instrument in the General-in-Command at Massowah, Baratieri. 

With reckless egotism he draws a draft on the future; the future 
will pay when he is in the grave. 

The injunction of the Vatican, for over thirty-five years, to its 
devotees not to vote at elections throughout Italy has been, no doubt, a 
great source of Joss and weakness to the Church; but it has been propor- 
tionately a source of gain and strength to emancipated thought in the 
Peninsula. Crispi, to keep himself in office, appealed to the Clericals ; 
and was entirely reckless as to the floodgates of reaction and ruin which 
he might thus throw open. Clerical influence has always been, and 
must ever be, fatal to Italian public life. Clerical influence means the 
tyranny of the bigot in action and in triumph. Clerical influence, 
in full exercise at the electoral urns, means the priesthood, and the 
slavery of creeds, dominant in Parliament, and in the body public. 
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' Clerical influence means the undoing of all which has been done to 
emancipate and enlighten the nation for the last thirty-five years; appeal ` 
‘to clerical influence is an appeal to summon all the powersof superstition 
and oppression to aid in driving back the Italian people into darkness 
and captivity. Yet this crime, this supreme treason to the majesty of 
reason and of liberty, the present dictator does not hesitate to commit. 
I clericali voteranno, says Francesco Crispi; insensible to the infamy of 
such a statement on the lips of a man who was ońce the comrade of 
Garibaldi and the confidant of Mazzini; and already the clerical votes 
have been obtained and. utilised in the municipal elections of Milan 
throughout the country, and, more or less indirectly in those political ; 
whilst the Archbishop of Milan requests as a quid pro quo that 
Bovio’s Cristo alla festa di Purim shall be prohibited in that city, 
and in Florence, a humorous journal of weekly caricature has been 
prosecuted for wanting in respect to the Church. Whilst Leo XIII. 
lives it is probable that there will be no great alteration in the 
Non expedit. But should there be a Pope of -a more venal character 
and of a less high-intelligence, should there be a Pope of German 
nationality and absolutist proclivities, it might become possible to 
see-the monstrous union consummated between the Vatican and the 
ex-freemason and ex-demagogue of Palazzo Braschi: the order might 
be given to the Clericals to go to the voting urns and then the liberti- 
cide would be certain, and the nation as a political as well as the 
municipal voting free State would lie dead for centuries. If such an 
unnatural union do not take place, it will be due to the dignity of 
the Papal power, to its consistency, and to its self-respect. Crispi is 
always ready to kneel at Canossa. It is the last crowning apostasy 
‘of a renegade’s life. 

There is a grim irony in the submission of the minister of the 
House of Savoy to the Vatican, going cap in hand to éntreat eccle- 
siastical assistance against the league of freedom. The polished and 
accomplished cardinals and monsignori, as they pace the loggie of 
Raffaelle, must smile to see the whirligig of time bring about so 
completely their revenge. But to the Italian nation the insult is 
intolerable, the peril incalculable. No enemy beyond the Alps on 
any side is so dangerous to the liberty of the nation as that enemy 
within her gates who is called Francesco Crispi. 

Look at his treatment of the beautiful city of Catania, which he 
_ hates merely because it is the city of De Felice Guiffrida. Practically 
disfranchised, since its beloved “deputy is incarcerated in the fortress 
of the Mastia at Volterra, it has been brutally deprived even of its 
municipal rights, its communal privileges suspended, and a Regio 
Commissario sent by Government to rule over it, and torture its 
citizens with every imaginable caprice of espionage and tyranny. 
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According to the statute no town can be kept in this tutelage longer 

than six months; but more than this term has passed, and Catania 

remains still garrotted and deprived of every civic freedom. Bravely 

_ it has still, nevertheless, again returned De Felice the prisoner of 

- Volterra, and in punishment it is still unlawfully kept in bondage. 
Why does the English press conceal such iniquities as these? What 
but such facts as these make up the contemporary histery of Italy 
as it should be related by the impartial reporter of foreign journals ? 
But such impartiality is no more to be found. 

English public writers, whether Tory or Radical, have usually been 
conspicuous for their sympathy with any struggle for liberty in what 
they call “abroad.” They often go far out of their way to stretch 
their hand to those whom they consider oppressed, and are now 
ready to risk a European conflagration because they imagine some 
Armenians to be martyrs. Yet the weight of their influence and 
assistance is extended to such a bully and tyrant as the Italian Premier, 
and the sufferings of his victims are passed over with complete 

‘indifference. It is a strange contradiction, and is capable of no 
explanation which is creditable. What will be the final excuse of the 
Crispian dictatorship it would be hard to foresee. There will be 
another six months of irresponsible government with the Chamber 
closed, and the amount of ill which may be done in that period can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It is said that the Senate is inclined to be 
less meek than it has been hitherto, and of course, if it choose, it 
possesses the power of arousing the senses of the hypnotised monarch 
to the precipice on the edge of which he stands, blindfolded by his 
dictator. Whether it will have the courage and energy to do so is 
unhappily doubtful. 

The vote of the Crispian majority has no more meaning in it than the 
bleating of a flock of sheep. The Crispian majority is made up of men 
who owe their seats to Government aid, financial and otherwise ; who- 
have pledged to give support in return for such assistance ; who are 
more or less directly salaried and held in bond; and who know that 
all their political and material chances are bound up with the Crispian 
Administration. So far as they represent anything, they represent 
the egotism, the fears, and the tyrannies of the Reactionists, the 
arrogance of militarism, the corruption of a bureaucracy; but they 
represent above everything their own interests, personal and local, and 
that kind of devotion which is based on self-love. 

It is precisely at a moment so perilous as the present that the 
Senate should intervene. But in the Senate,’ alas! there are 
unhappily too many senators who have been made so for reasons as 
little worthy as the reason for which Bianchieri received the Collar 
of the Annunziata. The arguments of what is called the Conser- 
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vative majority are. unblushingly cynical. They do not, as a rule, 


. deny the accuracy of the charges brought against their chief, but — 


they aver that, as he is necessary (in their opinion) to the mainten- 
` ance of “ existing institutions,” therefore they maintain him, quand 
méme. One Lombard deputy said that as the money Crispi: had 
taken was French money, the only thing to be regretted was that he 
did not take double! It is easy to understand that a majority with 
such principles’ votes any: way which it conceives most suitable to its 
own interests. Meantime the present Speaker, elected by them, 
Villa, the lawyer, who defended Tanlungo and saved him from the 
galleys, may ‘be safely relied on to do anything that is possible to 
oblige them and stifle free discussion. The English press, disloyal 
to all its professions and traditions, has thrown all the weight of its 
most famous organs into the scale to assist a corrupt foreign minister 
to continue his course of tyranny and of unscrupulous falsehood. 
The English press at all times professes itself the friend of the 
oppressed and the champion of freedom. Yet for some reason, 
concealed from view, for the sake of Francesco Crispi, it is false to all 
its principles and lends the whole strength of its patronage to the 
most immoral and the most cruel of all the politics adventurers of 
the century. à 
It is difficult to say what will be the.i issue of the next few mettle 
‘Unless Crispi be compelled to resign there will be another six months 
of Government without Parliament, of unlicensed persecution and. 
prosecution, and of law-making by royal decree. Cavallotti is about 
to denounce -Crispi to the King’s Procurator (public prosecutor) ; 
unhappily the law officers are too servile instruments of Government 
for this bold step to be crowned with the success which it deserves. 


But whatever takes ‘place, the moral question must again return, . 


- only the more ominous for its attempted suppression. 

“ Take care, Crispi, what you do in endeavouring to stifle inquiry,” 
said the Duke of Sermoneta, in the Chamber in the last days of June. 
*¢ Take care; remember that the burial of the vestal did not prevent 
the outburst of the flames.” But this warning is lost on the deaf 
ears of the minister and his master. “On ne prêche qu’aux 
convertis,” and neither the minister in his shamelessness and vain- 
glory nor the monarch in his credulity will listen to the unwelcome 
voice of truth. 

It would be impossible in the limits of this Review to set forth 


`. the true character of the Giolitti papers, so disguised and misrepre-, 


sented by the English Press. The ex-Premier Giolitti was actually 
charged by. the leading English journals with forgery, although 
every one in Italy was well aware that the utmost Giolitti could 
be charged with was with taking advantage of his position as Premier 


` 
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to have documents placed in his possession which concerned the Banco 
. Romano, and those who had unlawfully profited by it. .Giolitti has 
been in Rome and in Lombardy many months, but Crispi, far from 
_ hastening’to have the matter heard publicly, shrinks from its inves- ' 
tigation, and will avoid as long.as he can any public hearing of the 
cause, as he avoids the discussion to which Cavallotti challenges him. 
Giolitti is a cold, indifferent person, disdainful and calm in character, 
or he might easily have given the English press considerable trouble 
for the untruths which they have printed about him. 
OVIDA, 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE: 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


N an able article in the July number of: this Review there was 
what has been called an “attack on Christian marriage all 
along the line.” This attack took the form of a review of certain 
recent works on the subject. It is impossible to discuss every point 
in the ‘wide field in which this able writer expatiates, but it may be 
well to point out that some of his conclusions are scarcely so sound 
as he seems to think them. 

He believes that important works which have ‘‘recently appeared 
in rapid succession testify to the increasing ‘interest felt in the 
Church of England on the question of marriage.” To some of us it 
would appear that a better form of the statement would be, that they 
testify to the increasing anxiety among English Churchmen, and 
indead among Christians generally, as to the lax views which are 
spreading about divorce, There can be no doubt that this laxity has 
gained great impulse from the Divorce Act of 1857. That Act was 


_ opposed by Mr. Gladstone with his characteristic courage. It was, 


however, cartied. The late Lord Wensleydale—a lawyer of no 
inconsiderable ability, as well as a man of great acuteness—observed 
to a friend of mine at the time, that the passing of the Act marked. 
one of the darkest days in the history of England. Lord Campbell 
was the chairman of the Commission in consequence of the report 
of which the Act was passed, and was accordingly a very great 
power in passing it. Even he wrote at the time: “ I would rather 
run the risk of cases of great hardship occurring when it might 
seem desirable that women should be released from the tyranny of 


profligate and brutal husbands, than give too great a facility to 


divorce, which has a tendency most demoralising.” Then again he 
writes : 


“ I have been sitting two days in the Divorce Court, and, like Frankenstein, 
I am afraid of the monster I have called into existence; .... upon an 
average, I believe, there were not in’ England above three divorces.a year 
a vinculo matrimonii, and I had no idea that the number would be 
materially increased... .. But [ understand that there are now 300 
cases of divorce pending before the new court. This is rather appalling 
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. and there seems some reason to dread that the prophecies of those 

who opposed the change may be fulfilled by a lamentable multiplication of 
divorces and by the corruption of the public morals.” 
Lord Campbell’s fears have been fally justified. -The miasma of the 
Divorce Court since 1857 has been steadily infecting the moral 
atmosphere which the nation breathes. Not long ago an able writer 
in one of our principal reviews openly advocated what is called “ free 
love.” It has remained for this generation to find, to its astonishment, 
some persons of more or'less weight in the religious world ranging 
‘themselves on the side of laxity as to the English view of the force of 
the marriage bond. The writer in the CONTEMPORARY frankly says: 

“ The State is less and less inclined at the present day to regard in legis- 

lation the views of this or that Church or sect, or any other moral 
principles than such as can win something like general acceptance. Every 
religious body must guard its own principles for itself, and if the law of the- 
State permits what the law of any Church or sect condemns, it is for the 
ministers of that body to bring the fact home to their people,” 
Believing that the State law of England at this moment permits and 
even encourages what is contrary to the law of the Church of England, 
—based as we believe on the law of Christ—it may be well to re-state 
what the law of the Church is, and the grounds on which it rests, 
and the impossibility for believing Churchmen—in the interests of 
national morality—to do other than protest against and resist to the 
uttermost the State acceptance of legalised adultery as if it were 
Christian marriage. ' 

I. We may clear the air by sweeping out such phrases as, “the 
High Church view,” or “ the sacerdotalist view.” One notices that when 
disputants desire to “ poison the wells,” and employ argumenta ad 
invidiam, they are in the habit of talking about “ High Churchism,” 
‘‘sacerdotalism,” or “clericalism.” The present question has nothing 
to do with these things, except in so far as they represent Christian 
teaching; and so when they are spoken of with scorn, what is really 
attacked is Christianity. There are men, both in and out of the Church 
of England, who unhappily have no sympathy with the real truth 
involved—as some of us believe—in “ sacerdotalism,” who, none the 
less, hold strongly the Church’s teaching as to the indissolubility of 
the marriage bond ; and there are men who are “ High Churchmen” 
and quite alive to the truth of “ sacerdotalism,” who are extremely 
“shaky” as to this part of the Church’s pronouncements. With 
regard to marriage and divorce all such phrases as ‘‘ High Churchism,” 
“ clericalism,” “ sacerdotalism,” and so on, may be dismissed if not as 
the merest clap-trap, at least as tending to create an unfair bias by 

. which a calm judgment may be disturbed. 

IL. What the teaching of the Church of England on the subject is, 
is an important and interesting question, for the Church’s witness on 
this, as on many subjects, has, and must have, considerable effect on 
the mind of the nation. I suppose it would scarcely be denied that the 
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general feeling in the country has been—and that far the greater mass 
of the clergy and laity of the Church would say—that the Church of 
England has been always understood to teach that the marriage bond, 
the vinculum matrimonii, is absolutely indissoluble except by death. It 
would be possible to prove from other sources that such is the drift of 
-the Church’s teaching, but the most important source is the Marriage 
Service. 

Well, Lex orandi, lex credendi. No Church which.can command the 
respect of mankind can put into the lips of her ministers at one of 
the most solemn ministrations words which convey anything but her 
direct meaning. Nor is there any way in which a great religious 
community can better impress on the minds of the people ‘something 
that she holds to be truth, than by stating it in the plainest possible 
language, in services connected with the more solemn crises of their 
lives. The English Church has declared in her “‘ Form of Solemnisa- 
tion of Matrimony” (1) that holy matrimony signifies “ the mystical 
union that is betwixt Christ and His Church ”—a union which the 
Church holds can never be broken. (2) That the man and the woman - 
are each to remember their duties are to continue ‘so long as ye 
both shall live.” (8) That they are to make their vows, “ until death 
us do part, according to God's holy ordinance.” (4) That “those whom 
God has joined together let no man put asunder.” (5) That they are 
“man and wife together,” in the power of the Sacred Name, (6) That 
God’s blessing is asked upon them as man and wife “ unto their lives’ 
end.” (7) That God teaches “that it should never be. lawful to put 
asunder those whom” He had “ by matrimony made one.” (8) And, 
again, that matrimony is such that “in it is signified and represented. 
the spiritual marriage and unity betwixt Christ and His Church ;” 
remembering, again, that the Church believes that that unity can never 
be broken. Now, one may fairly ask, on considering this Service, two 

. questions. (1) Supposing that the Church of England really does 
intend’ to teach that the marriage bond is indissoluble except by 
‘death, is it possible for her to find stronger or more explicit language 
in which to teach it than the language used? (2) Supposing that the 
Church of England means, on the contrary, to allow-divorce a vinculo 
matrimonii, can. she find language more misleading, and more likely to 
obscure her meaning, than that which she employs? It seems to me 
the answer of any plain man to such questions cannot be doubted. 
Only two (if I may call them so) arguments, so far as*I have observed, 
have beén brought forward to weaken the force of what might be 
supposed to be so obvious. (1) It is said the language of the 
Marriage Service Gannot exclude what is called “ judicial separation,” 
therefore, it cannot exclude divorce. One would think this “ argu- 
ment,” which looks like an after-thought of people in a difficulty, was 
scarcely serious. The Church, of course, cannot force two people to 
live together and do their duty, and if the State steps in to insist on 
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proper arrangements being made for children in case of the disagree- 
ment of husband and wife, or to insist on.one or other being pro- 
tected from the aggression.of the erring partner, the State is simply 
protecting its citizens and doing its best to compel the fulfilhhent of 
marriage duties so far as compulsion is possible, and the action of the 
State in that case, of which the Church cannot disapprove, is what it 
is, just because the abiding mystical bond cannot be broken, (2) The 
only other “argument ” is, the Church in her Service cannot con- 
template anything so dreadful as the unfaithfulness of a wife. This, 
however, would appear to be only another way of saying that the 
Church, which claims to be a teacher and guide to mankind, and to deal 
constantly with human sin, closes her eyes as to one of the most 
serious facts of life! Special pleading of this kind need not detain us. 
The voice of mankind at large, and certainly of far the majority of 
Churchmen, will assert that the Church of England, for better for 
worse, intends to teach that the bond of marriage can only be 
dissolved by death. 

III. Most people, then, we may well believe, will agree what the 
teaching of the Church of England is on the subject; but the grounds 
upon which that teaching rests are discussed with varying conclusions. 
Those who are inclined towards a laxer view bring forward some pas- 
sages from the Fathers which seem to tell in their favour. This whole 
question is carefully examined in Mr. Watkins’ book and Dr. Luckock’s 
book, and the general result is not unfairly stated in Dr. Serrell’s article 
in this Review. “On the authorities thus collected,” he says, ‘I 
may shortly say that, down to the time of Constantine, they exhibit a 
unanimous agreement in holding marriage indissoluble and re-marriage 
after divorce as consequently inadmissible; and this while the law of 
the land treated marriage as dissoluble at any moment, simply by 
. consent, After the time of Constantine, some voices are heard which 
` break the unanimity, but the general feeling is the same as in the 
earlier period. By degrees, however, the Eastern Church, apparently 
overshadowed by the ‘close presence of the civil power, accepts the 
modified State law, which admits of divorce for various specified 
causes, not only for adultery, though it resists and finally conquers 
the legislative permission of divorce by consent. In the West, how- 
ever, the earlier and stricter view prevails, triumphing over barbarian 
customs often of the laxest type.” This seems to be a fair statement 
on the whole, and the writer acknowledges that the tenets of the 
Church of England have undergone no change from the general strict- 
ness of the Western Church, Some ambiguity in the Fathers no 
doubt there is. This may, in part at least, be accounted for owing to 
the question of mixed marriages, which, of course, were special diffi- 
culties in the early Church. The Church can only legislate for her 
own children: no one is a member of that society unless he or she is 
“ baptized into Jesus Christ.” She legislates for baptized Christians. 
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Apropos of this, we may notice how Dr. Serrell bursts forth in 
impassioned rhetoric about “ atheists and debauchees,” if they are 
baptized “though in unconscious infancy,” contracting what the 
Churck' calls “ holy matrimony ” as contrasted with that of “ pious but 
unbaptized Quakers not being called“by that title.” All this is really 
beside the mark. Every society has its own arrangements for the 
introduction of new members, and every society legislates for its own 
members and not for others. There is no revealed way of entering 
the Christian Church on earth except the receiving of Holy Baptism. . 
The Jaws of the Christian Church apply solely to those who are bap- 
tized. As to the talk about “ unconscious infancy,” it appeals only to 
those who do not believe, as the Church does believe, in free grace. 
Churchmen do not deny the goodness or piety of those who, outside 
her borders, are faithful to such light and virtues as they possess. 
They do deny that any one who is not baptized is a member of the 
properly organised Church on earth, because baptism is the only way, 
according to the Church’s teaching, appointed by the Founder of 
Christianity for “ entering into Church fellowship.” The Church must 
welcome and rejoice in all goodness and virtue wherever they are found; 
but she cannot legislate in the matter of marriage, any more than in 
anything else, for other than her own members. It has been gene- 


., rally held, I imagine, in the Church that “ holy matrimony ” requires 


yt 


*—(1) Baptism; and (2) Consent; and (8)—ordinarily speaking— 


Consummation. I say ordinarily speaking, because ‘‘ holy'matrimony ” 
might surely still take place, even though consummation might not 


`- take place—if by mutual- consent, which may account for the old 


saying, Consensus non concubitus matrimonium facit. The point is, 
that “holy matrimony,” with its special gifts, obligations and blessings, 
concerns itself—as far as the Church’s teaching goes——with baptized 
Christians. We have been informed recently, indeed, by a member 
of the (late) Government—-so it is reported—that unbaptized persons 
have a right to be married in the Christian Church as much as others 
who have been baptized. But we have hardly yet, I suppose, reached 
that point of degeneracy which would lead us to regard such utter- 
ances from the Home Office as being of dogmatic value. The Church, 
in dealing with “holy matrimony,” is dealing with questions relating 
to her own children, who, bad or good, have been baptized into the 
society, and, according to the rules of: that society, once married, are 
married until death. Surely it is sheer nonsense to talk about “ narrow- 
ness,” as the reviewer in the CONTEMPORARY does, which ‘must not 


-~ surprise us”: surely it is sheer nonsense to talk about the “ natural 


outcome of the sacerdotalist view of religion,” unless it is good sense to 
say that Freemasons, or Odd Fellows, or any other society, are “ nar- 
row,” if they deny that all mankind are members of their societies 
without having submitted to the initiatory rites or accepted the rules. - 
“ Narrow,” or not, such has been the view of the Church, and much 
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of the apparent divergence among the Fathers as to questions of 
marriage arises from their treating of unions outside the Christian 
Church, or of “ mixed marriages.” Broadly speaking, the names of 
the great teachers of antiquity are on the stricter side. On the whole, 
the English Church is backed up, at once by early evidence and by 
common-sense, in treating ‘‘ holy marriage ” between members of the 
Church as indissoluble. 

IV. But then men go behind all this, and are confused and dis- 
turbed by interpretations put upon certain utterances in the Gospels. 
For Churchmen, that question might be supposed to be settled: it is 
scarcely an open question. There is surely some inconsistency in, as 
a loyal Churchman, going: behind the teachings of your Church and 
thinking, in serious matters like this, that you interpret the 
sayings of Christ better than the Church interprets them. For 
instance, if the Church of England distinctly teaches (as we hold she 
does) that holy marriage is indissoluble except by death, then it is 
clear that her interpretation’ of Christ’s words have led to this 
conclusion, and that her faithful bishops, priests, and laity—* sacer- 
dotalists” or not—should not go behind such a conclusion. For 
them the question is no longer an open question. Certain state- 
ments, however, in the Gospel of St. Matthew have caused doubt in 
the minds of pious persons as to whether the Church’s conclusions are 
justified by the teachings of our Lord. The writer of the review 
does not seem, from the expressions he makes use of, to attach so 
much importance to “ the mind of Jesus” as would be attached to it 
by most believing Christians. The Churchman believes that the 
expression of “the mind of Jesus” is an expression of the revela- 
tion of God’s will, and that the final and general conclusions of 
the Church are to him, in a crucial question, the interpretation 
of that mind and the expression of that will. As to Christian 
marriage, the case stands thus in the New Testament: Again and 
again our Lord asserts the absolute indissolubility of the marriage 
bond; in some cases He speaks of the second “ marriage” of a 
divorced woman, so as to teach that ¢hat is sin in the man who 
marries her ;* in other cases He dwells upon it as sin in the woman 
that marries.t Our Lord is reported as speaking point blank of the 
absolute indissolubility of marriage ;{ it would be a most extraordinary 
thing if in the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, specially intended 
for the Gentile world, not a hint should be given of an exception for 
adultery if such exception had been in the mind of Christ. For, 
remember, that such an exception would make the whole law of 
marriage a totally different thing. Then, again, St. Paul treats at 
very great length of the whole question of marriage, both in writing 
to the Corinthians and in writing to the Romans. St. Paul is very 
strong upon the point that revelations to him come direct from Jesus 

* St. Luke xvi. 18; St. Matthew,v. 32. t St. Mark x. 12. + S5. Maik x. 7-9, 
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Christ ; in these cases he goes out of his way to remind those to 
whom he wrote that his teachings come, not from himself, but from” 
“the Lord.” An endeavour has been made to shirk the force of his 
teaching by saying that he had not before his mind the question of 
adultery at all. I can only ask any fair minded man whether it is 
conceivable that, had St. Paul known that our Lord allowed divorce 
for adultery, he should never have mentioned this when treating of 
Christian marriage all along the line, and especially when writing to 
Corinth, where immorality of all sorts abounded. I say it is incon- 
ceivable, for if our’ Lord allowed divorce for adultery, His law of 
Christian marriage is the very reverse of that which is taught by St. 
Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul. 

The only exceptions reported in the jattot aro those reported by 
St. Matthew. There, our Lord is said to have made the exception, 
that marriage could not be dissolved except for mopvsia. It is remark- 
able that in these passages—-whatever the exception may mean—-our 
Lord says, s And whoso marrieth her which is puti away, doth commit 
adultery ”—xal 6 amo\cAupévny yapnoac poy @rae—which may be 
better translated, ‘‘ Whoso marrieth a divorced woman ”—that is, any 
-woman divorced for any cause whatever—“ committeth adultery,” * 
and again ‘“ Whosoever marrieth her that is divorced committeth 
- adultery ”—xat Oc àv amoAcdupivyy yapon poryãrai. t -Here, 
again, there is no article to restrict the application, and so our 
Lord says, ‘‘ Whosoever shall marry any divorced woman com- 
mitteth adultery.” ~ This is pretty strong testimony for any one 
who respects the teaching of our Lord. Everywhere and always, 
as reported by the Evangelists, He lays down this positive law, 
and, on the whole, His Church has clung to it, and certainly the 
Western Church, and, above all, the Church of England. There are, 
however, the two statements of exception, of a very doubtful character, 
and those who take a lax view about divorce (which practically upsets 
holy marriage altogether, as understood by the Christian Church,) 
fasten upon these two doubtful exceptions, and practically neglect the 
‘constantly reiterated rule. For, again, be it remembered, that if 
holy marriage can be dissolved through the sin of adultery, then the 
Christian law of marriage. is a totally different thing from that stated 
so frequently by our Lord, and also by St. Paul. Now as to these 
exceptions, our Lord is said to declare in St. Matthew, that, “ Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife except it be for ropveia, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery.” Well, first of all, (1) for these texts 
. there are very various readings; in some of these there i is no reference 
to the exception at all, and in some there is no reference to the 
re-marriage; in fact; it is possible that our Lord never mentioned 
this exception at all. (2) But suppose He did—and it seems to me 
that the weight of testimony is in fayour-of His having done so— 

* St. Matt, xix. 9. + St. Matt. v. 32 
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what does it amount to? Well, there are serious arguments advanced 
by thoughtful persons, like the Dean of Lichfield, to show that— 
granted that wopveta may be used for adultery—still, the exception 
has not the force which the advocates of divorce endeavour to give it. 
On the other hand, it is declared by. the devotees ‘of “ patristic 
literature,” that the Fathers did not seem to know that the word 
wopveta could not be used for adultery. It seems to me’ that, in a 
matter of this kind, modern scholars are quite as good judges as the 
Fathers. Invaluable as their testimony is, as to the state of belief in 
the Church in their times, they cannot be accepted as linguistic 
authorities. Good and thoughtful men, who attach more importance 
to patristic testimony in this matter than I can pretend to do, show 


-good cause why, on other grounds, the verses in question (granted 


that they are genuine), do not support the idea that our Lord per- 
mitted divorce for adultery. I think the verses probably are genuine, 
all the more because of the use of the word ropveia. Our Lord is 
teaching in those passages as a Jewish teacher. He is dealing 
with the temporary and the transient. He is sweeping away Rab- 
binical glosses on the law of Moses. He teaches about the Temple, 
though the Temple was about to be immediately destroyed, and 
Temple worship swept away. Hoe is teaching about Cæsar, though 
the Empire was, as years went by, to totter to its fall: He is teaching 
‘about the Sabbath, though the law of the Jewish Sabbath was about to 
pass away, and He is teaching about divorce under the law of Moses, 
although the law of Moses was to be put aside. Under all these teachings 
lay real principles, which may last for ever; but the immediate and 
literal force of the teachings are gone. The Mosaic law permitted 
separation when the husband discovered that there had been pre- 
nuptial sin, for the good reason that there had been no marriage afi 
all: Our Lord acknowledged the fairness of that law where it was 
really carried out, He said, in effect, this: ‘It has come to be a 
proverb among some of you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, 
must be careful to give her a writing of divorcement—as if the one 
thing needful is to comply with a legal form; not to mind what is 
the cause, or to care whether there is any cause.* Now, I, the true 
Lawgiver, treat this as I treat other glosses, by which you explain 
away what I ordered through Moses, and of some of which I have just 
now spoken, and of others I am going to speak: the meaning of that 
law was not to produce mere regularity of proceeding for any and 
every cause, but its meaning was to make you careful to give her a 
bill of divorcement only when there had been pre-nuptial sin— 
wopveta—so that—as you had been deceived—you had not been really 
married at all.” This is surely the natural force of the passage. By 
acknowledging this, we are faithful to the carefully observed distinction 
between wopveia and poryeta in the New Testament and the LXX, 
* St. Matt. xix. 8. 
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This distinction is based upon “an earlier and kindred one ”—as Dr. 
Liddon says—“ between the corresponding Hebrew words.” Tlopveta 
alone never means adultery; and to make the passages square with 
modern lax ideas, you have to do violence to the meaning of language. 
If ropveia is to mean adultery, it must be joined with potyeia or 
axaQapoia. “The natural course is,” says Dr. Liddon, with his 
usual force, “ to understand the word: in that which is confessedly its 
usual sense.” If our Lord had said, ‘‘ Whosoevér shall put away his 
wife, except for the cause of adultery, causeth her to commit adultery,” 
no question could have been raised as to His meaning ; in fact, if our 
Lord meant poryeia, why, in a crucial passage, did He go out of His 
way to say mopvsta ? ` This question has never been answered, and, to 
my mind, never can be, ‘Those who try to build teaching upon an 
apparent exception, to the neglect of the plain assertions of the New 
Testament, are obliged to use a plain word in a sense which it does 
not bear, to neglect the whole bearing of the passage, and to treat 
our Lord’s utterances, and those of His great Apostle, as being quite 
inconsistent with one another. I maintain, therefore, that the teach- _ 
ing of the English Church—following the tradition of the Western ` 
Church, and the best traditions of the early Hastern Church—as to the 
absolute indissolubility of the marriage bond except by death, is entirely 
consonant with the plain meaning of the words of our Lord. 

V. I put aside the whole question about marriage in Paradise, 
discussed by Mr. Watkins’ reviewer, and leave that—for want of space, 
' not for want of my own views about it—to the modern disciples of 
the so-called “higher criticism ” to settle with Dr. Serrell. But the 
mention of this question of wopveta, leads me to touch upon some of 
Dr. Serrell’s remarks as to the expression, “they twain shall be one 
fcsh.”* Tt is a difficult question, and difficult to handle delicately in 
an article in a public Review. Still, it seems to me, that there is 
more in it than a mere ‘ powerful metaphor.” It is quite true that 
the marriage union is a deeper, loftier, and more sacred thing than is 
implied in the physical union alone ; but in this mortal life, body and 
soul are ‘united together, and man or woman in both is one person- 
‘ality. I cannot agree with Dr. Serrell that—to quote his own phrase, 
which I should hardly have liked to write myself, because of its 
bluntness—* it surely deprives the phrase (one flesh) of all power 
of bringing dignity, beauty, solemnity,- or binding force. to the 
marriage state, if the wife is to understand’that she is ‘one flesh’ 
with her Husband, only as a kept mistress, or a casual prosti- 
tute would have been.‘ one flesh’ with him.” The answer is, she is 
not only to understand that: the Church would teach that there is 
something more than that in the supernatural bond of marriage between 


* To those who respect the authority of the New Testament, our Lord’s words on 
this subject (St, Mark x. 8) are as difficult to square with the modern lax ideas as to 
divorce as His other words are, 
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the baptized; but the fact that if the husband has so sinned, that his 
sin is all the more grievous, is brought out by the consideration of 
the expression “ one flesh.” 

Dr. Serrell speaks in one part of his article about ‘physiology 
having “ a word to say.” . Phykivlogy even has a word to say on this 
point. Mr. Herbert Spencers testimony will doubtless be looked 
upon as inspired by many who laugh at the inspiration of Scripture ; 
well, the standard work of Professor Austin Flint, after referring to 
the ‘ fact well known to the breeders of animals,” that “in subsequent ` 
fecundations the young are likely to paitnke uf the character of the 
first “ male” continues : 

“The same influence is observed in the human subject. A woman may 
have, by a second husband, children’ who resemble a former husband, and 
thi is particularly well marked in certain instances by the colour of the 
hair. and eyes. A white woman who has liad children by a negro may 
subsequently bear children to a white man, these children presenting some 
of the unmistakable peculiarities of the negro race.” * 

This is quoted (against Professor Weismann) by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who gives it his complete approval, and says “it must be regarded 
as authoritative testimony.”t The reviewer of Mr. Watkins, in his 
somewhat rhetorical sneer at the whole question involved in the, 
solemn statement, “they twain shall be one flesh,” seems to me to 
do quite as little justice to scientific fact as to divine revelation. 
There is something much deeper in it than he accounts for; every 
scientific man will tell him that woman is influenced physically, and 
therefore morally and mentally, by marriage; that she is in many 
ways different as a mother from what she was as an unmarried maiden, 
and that that difference is so profound that it tells upon her children 
afterwards, ‘even when they receive their life from another father. 
The ‘subject is evidently one too difficult and delicate to treat of 
exhaustively in an ordinary article meant for the general public, but | 
T am forced to touch it—as lightly as I can—by Dr. Serrell’s remarks, 
for he does not seem to me to do justice to the profound mystery— 
either in its supernatural or scientific aspect—recognised and sanctified 
in Christian marriage—of the statement, “they twain shall be 
one flesh.” ; 

VI. Such questions are, as I have said, difficult to deal with in a 
public discussion, and there is one almost more difficult, which yet 
must be touched, because it is discussed by Mr. Watkins’ reviewer in 
the CONTEMPORARY. He'seems to maintain the impossibility of chastity 
in Christian men. However, the best plan is, perhaps, to deal with his 
misconceptions of Christian teaching as they come, and this I proceed iv 
do: there are several such misconceptions of the writer referred to which ` 
need to be dwelt upon. (1) He seems inclined to saddle the Christian 
Church with the teaching that “ sexual desire and its gratification” is 


* “A Text-book of Human Physiology,” by Austin Flint, M.D., LL.D., 4th eu. 
1888}, p. 797. + CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, May 1893. 
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“ something essentially shameful,” and this he thinks the Article teaches 
by the words ‘ concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin.” 
- It does nothing of the kind. Any theologian will tell us that “ con- 
cupiscence and lust” mean misdirected, untamed, unsanctified desire. 
Desire—and this particular kind of desire—is as much a part of the 
original outfit of.our nature as reason. In a moral and self-governing 
agent like man it has been compared to gravitation in a material 
body. Itis a force, It determines the relation of man to objects 
around him. According to his use of it, it produces virtue or vice. 
Sanctified desire (this as well as every other) moves towards God. It 
is a force which enhances real love; it is a power of noble emotion, 
and it impels (1) to love and tenderness towards one who ïs loved, and 
(2) towards the exercise of the high function of the transmission of 
Aife to others who are to be brought up “in the faith and fear of 
` God.” Ungoverned passion, brutal lust and concupiscence, seeking 
-only self-gratification, without thought of God, without respect for 
His law, without the rational restraint of a rational being with His 
«connection of divine grace is “concupiscence and lust,” and “ and 
-hath, of itself the nature of sin.” Desire, which has never become 
` mere lust, but may be and ought to be sanctified to its proper uses, 
. “has not in-itself “the nature-of sin.” It is merely burlesquing 
“the teaching of the Church to accuse her of condemning this kind 
-of desire as such. So also, desire for food is right. Perverted desire 
Yor food “hath in itself the nature of sin.” It is perfectly true that 
sexual desire more often becomes an imperious passion, perhaps, than. 
other forms of desire, and so more readily throws off the restraints of 
God’s law and passes into sin. It also has to do with the deepest 
mysteries of life, and with one of the-highest prerogatives and re- 
sponsibilities of man—viz., the power of transmitting life; it also 
. concerns directly ¿wo human souls, in a way other desires do not. It 
is right and natural, therefore; that it be guarded with special 
solemnity, and right and natural that Christian theologians—which 
‘seems to offend this writér—should have, in regard to it, a certain 
delicacy of feeling which imposes reverent silence, in referring to the’ 
human characteristics of Christ. It is nothing short of a slander on 
. Ohristianity to affirm that it treats this form of desire as “ something 
essentially shameful.” To press the words of the Article to mean 
this, is to interpret it in a sense contrary to the plain teaching of the 
Marriage Service, where marriage and all that belongs to it are 
treated as “holy,” not as “essentially shameful,” and are expressly 
spoken of as having—among other objects—the object of using so 
sacred a thing as desire so that it should not become sin. All 
desire is meant to lead the creature to the Creator by the right use 
.of His gifts—using, not abusing them, according to His law. 
Human nature has—the Church teaches—by the Fall (a fact no 
, one can deny, however they may account for it) teen more or less 
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dislocated, and there 7s a danger—-without the help of grace— 
to misuse desire; but the desire which leads to murder, or the desire 
which leads to theft, has just as much in it “the nature of sin” as 
the desire which leads to adultery. Violent, unbridled impulse of 
one sort or another—that is, concupiscence or lust, which applies to 
numbers of ‘objects besides those of the .sexual passions—hath in it ` 
the nature of sin. The existence of natural desire (though such desire 
may readily become sinful) is not essentially sinfal. It is part of the 
outfit of Human Nature. And this desire—chastened, restrained, ` 
governed and hindered from perversion, is as much a sacred possession 
as‘any other desire. ` 

(2) A farther misconception of the writer, based on the above, is 
, that the Church holds “the state of marriage an essentially lower 
state than that of virginity.” There is a certain truth in this as well 
as a certain untruth, which gives it a primd facie appearance of a fair 
attack upon the Church. ‘A lie that is half a truth” is, as we all 
know, not so easy a matter to fight. There are unquestionably state- 
ments in St. Paul’s writings which seem to place the celibate life on a 
higher level than the married; but to say that therefore, “as all Christians 
are bound to aim at perfection, no one ought to embrace” the married 
state who “ can live a life of celibacy without falling into sin,” is to run 
away with the subject; for (a) in St. Paul’s teachings on this he takes 
care to point out that he has no command from the Lord about it. He is 
merely giving his opinion. What he means is (to quote a great writer) 
that there are men specially called and fitted for a single life, and 
that though comparatively very few, they do well to give scope to such 
a call; secondly, that the single are better fitted than the married for 
the service of Christ, and therefore for any Church office, and can do 
more in that service when not distracted and hampered by worldly cares 
of wife and family in a ministry requiring the whole man; thirdly, 
that intercourse with God and Christ would be more easily maintained 
by the single than by the married. There were then, as now, many 
whose civil position made marriage impossible, or who could only found 
a family with the prospect of bitter want. Slavery, again, reduced 
thousands to compulsory celibacy. St. Paul taught all these how to 
regard their state as a holy one, and even a blessing from God. 

(b) Such was St. Paul’s opinion, not his authoritative teaching from 
the.Lord.’ And this reminds us that much of. this teaching took its 
force from the circumstances of the time. There are things recognised 
and approved of and insisted on in the first beginnings of any institu- 
tion—as we are reminded by great teacbers—which do not need to be 
enforced so strongly afterwards. The apparent contrast between 
Christian society as it first was and the state of things growing out of 
it isimmense. At first the Church was called clean out of the world ; 
it condemned its easy view of morality, and rejected its objects of ambi- 
tion and declined its advantages. Things are different now.’ We. 
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Christians believe that we have not evaded commands, but that the 
Church has been guided in carrying them out. It is not merely in 
an apparent approval given to celibate life as contrasted with married 
life that Christianity now appears to be at variance with Christianity 
in the First Age. The answer to objections of this kind is that 
there were high acts of self-denial needed in the First Age, and 
in founding the Church, not so needed now. “God meant us 
to live in the world. And for the world, unless there is nothing 
more to be done than to wait for its ending— what we call 
society is indispensable.” * The natural order of things was once 
interrupted when Christ came to begin society anew, but as soon as 
the first great work was seen, which accompanied a gospel of, which 
the centre was the Cross and Resurrection, it became plain that the 
mission of the Church was not to remain outside of and apart from 
society, but to absorb it and act ‘on it in endless ways: that 
Christianity was calculated and intended for even a wider purpose than 
had been prominently disclosed at first. So, doubtless, at first, celibacy — 
took a prominence not intended in the same degree to be given to it 
‘afterwards. ' ` 

(c) But besides that: it may fairly be said that, without in the 
least derogating from the dignity of holy marriage, or looking 
upon it as a mere “concession” to man’s weakness, celibacy or the 
virginal life, deliberately embraced for God’s glory and the advance 
of mankind, zs a high act of self-sacrifice, which the Church. cannot fail 
to look upon as being a very great calling and a triumph of grace. 
Men and women, therefore, are not at all taught by the Church or by 
Christianity to aim at a celibate life, but to aim at doing God’s will 
as He reveals it to them in their consciences and in the circumstances 

of their lives. If called to celibacy, it may be a noble calling, 
sanctified. by ‘grace, implying’ a high self-denial and giving great 
opportunities for usefulness. If called to marriage, it is a holy calling, 
which also, by the assistance of divine grace, gives large opportunities 
for a useful and unselfish life. 

(4) Still more perplexing and extravagant is the writer in ques- 
tion as to the possibility of chastity in man. He seems to suggest 
that sexual passion may rise to such a frenzy, that men become morally 
irresponsible. ‘‘ Physiology,” he thinks, “ may have its word to say.” 
Doubtless, and so may the Christian religion. No Christian denies 
the difficulty of resisting temptation under certain circumstances. A 
drunkard’s madness for drink may at times rise to the pitch of a frenzy, 
but you do not argue that therefore he'may continue to get drunk; on 
the contrary, that the Church should help him (1) to avoid a state in 
which passion was dethroning will, and (2) to struggle for liberty and 
victory if he had fallen into such a state. The drift of the argument 
appears to be that “the general vo'ce of humanity ... . affirms 

* Dean Church. 
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that we have here an impulse which in intensity of force stands forth 
alone.”. “The impulse becomes irresistible ”—which being inter- 
preted means in plain words, “adultery and fornication are not sirfs.” 
“They can’s be helped.” This is another way of saying that men are 
irresponsible brutes. It is, I think, entirely false, and it is insulting ` 
to Christian men. , The Church has her word to say: She can feel 
deeply for the hard struggles of men, especially young men, to “rule 
themselves according to God’s law,” especially in a state of society 
‘so corrupt as our own often is; but she teaches (1) that holy 
marriage is a preservative, making of passion a channel of noble 
emotion, and (2) that there, or, if it is impossible, then in celibate 
life, “ God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able”; that- if a Christian acts as a Christian, and uses 
prayer, watchfulness, moderation in food and drink, and the means 
of ‘grace, he can always check and master even violent assaults 
of this imperious passion. Far from this being impossible of proof, 
there are, and always have been, multitudes of living instances, thank 
God! where the thing has been done. It seems also to be forgotten 
in this kind of argument that the temptation to transgress is not 
stronger for the unmarried than the temptation to abuse. what is 
dawful for the married. In any case, anything of victory can be accom- 
plished by the grace of God, and nothing without it.. 

Bat it is a wide subject and much, for want of space, must be left 
untouched, 

Nothing has contributed so much to the purity of family iife, and 
therefore to the greatness of our country, as the deep and stera sense 
of the absolute indissolubility of the marriage bond. It must, of 
course, be absolutely indissoluble—-on principles of common-sense— 
in the interests of woman. The substitution of “tenancy at will” 
for “ freehold,” which is the secret—nay, the openly avowed——motive 
for the agitation for (what practically amounts to) the aboli- 
tion of holy marriage, is exactly what the low-minded man of the 
world would like. It is-a melancholy thing that Christians and 
religious men and theologians and even persons high in authority in 
the Church seem to close their eyes to the meaning of it all, A 
friend tells me how, in a discussion with a léarned Mahometan on the 
respective merits of our religions, he threw in his teeth the prevalence 
of prostitution in Christian countries: to this my friend promptly 
retorted that ¢he facility of divorce in Mahometan countries amounted 
to just the same thing, only that in the one case, Religion did not 
bless unbridled human passion, but warned men against its danger ; 
while, in the other case, “ Religion” took it under its wing. A 
modern popular novelist, in a recent ‘‘ novel with a purpose,” as I 
am reminded, very prudently kills off his hero at’ the beginning 
of his story, before be bas time to get tired of his paramour, and 
so cats the knot that otherwise could not be unravelled. The 
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indissolubility of marriage is absolutely necessary, even if it were not of - 
divine appointment—as it is—as a check on thé waywardness of human 
caprice, or, to use blunt and scientific language, what Darwin calls 
“the roving tendencies of the male.” If difficulties beset human 
‘life, and especially the life of young men, as they do, what we have 
-to do, is not to fall in with the invertebrate’ state of opinion created 
by a very vile and un-Christian divorce court, but to teach young men 
the greatness of their manhood in Christ, the sweetness of the love of 
woman, as distinct from selfish lust, the power of divine grace to 
enable each of us to self-restraint in all departments of our being ; 
and to encourage a more simple view of life, and a more unworldly 
way of living, which may enable to early and right marriages, 
without expecting all sorts of provisions of luxury and self-pleasing, 
which are only the outcome of a demoralised civilisation. 

In spite of the sayings of the writer in the July number, I believe 
it to be a mere insult to manhood—especially to English and Christian 
manhood—to talk about the impossibility of chastity. It is an 
argument worthy of a Priapus or a Satyr, certainly not worthy of a 
condition of things in which the power of the life of Christ is supplied 
to us all. Young Englishmen have their difficulties, but when they 
come within the arm-sweep of the Church, and use the means she 
supplies, they can live noble lives. Of this the English clergy, 
at least, see plenty of examples. It isa sad thing when we hear 
those in authority talking or writing in a way calculated to shake 
the resolution of the young and struggling; we hear unfortunate 
utterances about ‘the innocent party;” we know that, as often 
as not, the “innocent party” may be morally the more guilty 
of the two; we hear sayings. deeply to be regretted about the 
“ guilty party,” and the possibility of a fresh “marriage” after 
repentance—as if there could be repentance without amendment, as if 
there could be amendment in such a case without abandonment of all 
thought of another “ marriage! ’—we cannot but be astonished and 
pained at such weakness. It is part of the pitiful feebleness of 
principle, and the unfortunate absence of a stern sense of duty, which 
are unhappily characteristic of our time, which are, congenial to— 
what a great writer calls—‘ the limp tendencies of the age.” All laws 
bear hardly upon some one, and of course we must have pity for those 
who suffer, but the Church and Society are above the individual. Love 
is a holy thing. Marriage is a sacred thing. It will be a dark day for 
England, and a sore day for the Church, if our Lord’s solemn 
teachings as to the absolute indissolubility of the sacred bond should 
ever practically cease to prevail in England. The duty of the Church 
is not—as sometimes it seems now to be imagined—to drag down 
divine revelation to suit the whims of humanity, but, on the contrary, to 
lift up humanity to the greatness of its destiny, by teaching it to rise 
up to the revelation and the will of God. W. J. Knox LITTLE. 
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MONG the many advances which modern critical science is 
making in the interpretation of documents, there is, perhaps, 
no direction in which the gain to sound learning is so conspicuous as. 
in the discrimination of the sources which have been employed by an 
- author in the composition of his work and the evaluation of the credi- 
bility of those sources. We become able, by a just Quellen-krittk, as the 
Germans call it, to decide that the books which we have are made out 
of other books which do not any longer appear; the very forms of 
these lost books may often be restored from the later works in which 
they have been embedded; and, even where ‘they cannot be com- 
pletely detached from their newer settings, it is possible, by the 
artifices of the typographer, with the subsidiary aid, it may be, of the 
solar spectrum (as in the new polychrome edition of the Old Testa- 
ment), to discriminate the -various stages by which some famous 
volume has attained its final form. 

The reason why the criticism of sources has been, so fruitful in the 
elder literatures is that in primitive times there were no severe defini- 
tions of authors’ rights; it is not easy to determine the period at 
which, in the history of -any given people, plagiarism became a 
recognised and indictable offénce; quotation-marks are a compara- 
tively modern invention; and copyright, like every other right, is a 
matter of scarcely perceptible growth and recognition, Here, as. 

‘elsewhere, “ God’s fruit of, justice ripens slow.” Where we should 
denounce literary dishonesty, an earlier people would at the most have 
seen nothing more than a successful adaptation, and even unacknow- 
ledged verbatim quotations would have provoked no censure.. We do 
not blame Ambrose for appropriating Philo, nor the author of ‘‘ Barlaam 
and Josaphat” for incorporating the Apology of Aristides, nor the 
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ecclesiastical historians for borrowing surreptitiously from Hegesippus, 
nor the Jater Greek chroniclers for their use without acknowledgment 
of the Tables of Africanus. Blame them, indeed !—we rather bless 
them, and wish their thefts had been larger and even more unblushiny. 
Even where they pervert the meaning or mutilate the statements of 
the authors upon whom they work, we are scarcely able to condemn 
them, for they probably held, it to be a sacred duty to reform what 
they appropriated. 

How different, would be our attitude towards ne writers who 
should act in a similar manner; fur example, towards a novelist ee 
should incorporate, with slight changes, a scene from “ Ivanhoe,” 
‘the writer, of a treatise on political economy who should produce. a 

chapter which was a thin disguise of 4 corresponding one in John - 
Stuart Mill? The ethical questions which the ideas of authorship’ 
and copyright provoke to-day were almost unintelligible to Greek, 
Roman, and Syrian minds. i . 
It is this relative freedom from complications of authors’ and 
publishers’ rights which makes it possible for us to restore so many 
portions of.a literature that has either disappeared or of which the 
first form, at all events, is no‘ longer accessible. I propose, in the 
present paper, to show some curious results which may be arrived at 
ky placing the extant forms and fragments of the Harmony of Tatian - 
in contact with the general body of Syriac Patristic literature, and to 
show how completely this restoration of a lost-book to its place in 
the history of the Eastern Church justifies the conclusions at which 
modern scholarship has arrived with regard to the time of production, 
place of issue, and contents of the famous Harmony. We may say, 
if we please, that the investigation is to restore, in modern language, 
the title-page and table of contents of Tatian’s work. 
I have been provoked to do this by the perversity of a recent writer 
„ïn the Nineteenth Century,” Mr. Walter R. Cassels, who has attempted 
to show that we do not know anything about the Tatian Harmony, 
and that even if we did, it would not have any effect upon certain 
controversies which are still pending with regard to the ‘time of 
composition of the Fourth Gospel. The arguments which he offers 
. are, indeed, nut new, and, for the matter of that, they are exploded 
„as well as old. Whole sentences are taken, with hardly a change or 
a transposition, out of the chapter on Tatian in “ Supernatural Reli- 
gion,” or out of the corresponding material in the reply of the author 
of “Supernatural Religion” to Dr. Lightfoot; so that we might, 
perhaps, begin by- discussing whether we were confronting one writer 
or two. But this is not necessary, for the identity of the arguments 
presented will enable me to treat the question in a manner that will 
be applicable and, I hope, convincing to Mr. Cassels and as many as 
* April 1895, pp. 665-681. 
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may be found to agree with him. I shall show Mr. Cassels that 
much more is known about the Harmony than he seems to be aware 
of, and that since the inaccurate statements of the author of “ Super- 
natural Religion” were first made, there has been a continual 
accumulation of fresh facts and of lawful deductions from them, 
while the advance in knowledge has been uniformly adverse to his views. 

The result of my statements will be—(1) that the traditions with 
regard to the Harmony are trustworthy and intelligible, however 
much Mr. Cassels may deny them or entangle them by over-subtle 
treatment; and (2) that the recently recovered documents—viz., the 
Commentary of Ephrem on the Diatessaron and the Arabic Harmony 
of Ciasca—are trustworthy representations of the Tatian Harmony at 
different stages of its historical development. Hither line of investi- 
gation leads to the same result—viz., that Tatian harmonised the four 
canonical Gospels; we might dispense with every tradition, and re- 
construct the Harmony from the surviving Arabic and Armenian 
forms ; or if we were still without the aid of these precious documents, 
we could determine, from the long line of Christian writers from the 
beginning, what was the nature of Tatian’s work. But we have no 
need to separate the two lines of investigation; for they are in 
accurate parallelism. Indeed, the strength of the combined evidence 
is so great that Mr. Cassels is. obliged practically to deny all the 
tradition, after which he gets rid of all the documents by the easy 
theory that translations are untrustworthy; as if the word “ brans- 
late” were used in its old alchemic senfe of “ transmute,” and the 
Gospel of John written in Armenian or Arabic had been made by 
ingenious scribes out of some other Gospel. 

According to Mr. Cassels, then, the traditional ‘evidence for the 
existence of a Harmony of the Four Gospels composed by Tatian and 
commented upon by Ephrem is so self-contradictory that after we 
have discounted the contradictions (acting-on the simple principle 
that, if A contradicts B, the evidence of neither is trustworthy), 
nothing remains out of which we can write history or restore literature. 
He applies this method with great success to the apparent discordance 


of testimony between the two Syrian fathers Dionysius Bar-Salibi 


and Gregory Bar-Hebraeus, The former of these writers tells us that 


“ Tatian, the disciple of Justin the Philosopher and Martyr, selected from 
the four Gospels and patched and made a Gospel and called it Diatessaron 
—that is to say, the Combined ; and this work Mar Ephrem commented on. 
Its commencement was: ‘In the beginning was the Word,’” &e. 


The latter writer, however, who is about eighty years posterior to 
Bar-Salibi, tells us that 


“ When Eusebius of Cæsarea saw the confusion which Ammonius of Alex- 
andria had made in the Gospel—that is, the Diatessaron, the compiled 


+ 
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Gospel whose aimee is‘ T the beginning was the Word,’ and Mar ` 
Ephrem has expounded it: he preserved the four Gospels in thè integrity 
of their form, but, pointed out the agreement of the words by Canons writ- 
' teni in cinnabar.” 


If I understand Mr. Cassels, he ae us to believe (a) that Bar- 
Hebraeus is right in representing Ephrem as having commented upon 
the Harmony, -not of. Tatian, but of Ammonius; and (b) that, at all 
events, since the two writers contradict one another, we can only say, 
and that traditionally, that Ephrem commented upon some Harmony ; 
and (c) that when Apologists say (a comprehensive term by which he 
describes his antagonists, and which includes in the matter in ques- 
tion every one besides himself whe makes any claim to a first-hand 
knowledge of the subject) that Bar-Hebraeus was mistaken, and “ that, 
he has simply misunderstood or repeated the words of Bar-Salibi or 
some corresponding passage,” they are merely evading a difficulty ; 
“ for this is a very royal way of getting rid of inconvenient evidence.” 

Now, I fail to see why the rejection of one of two statements 
- which are admitted to be contradictory should be a royal way of 
getting rid of inconvenient evidence, seeing that we ure obliged logi- 
cally to reject one. or both of the supposed conflicting statements. 
But in any case the conflict of the statements needs first to be clearly © 
made out. I proceed, then, to show the error into which Mr. Cassels 
has fallen, which arose in thé main out of a fondness for debate in 
preference to direct investigation. J have often marvelled that a 
man could wander, as he has evidently done, through such fruitful 
fields as the earlier Patristic literature and bring us back not one 
single new reference or fresh fact. The explanation, however, lies in 
the method adopted by the writer; we do not make Patristic dis- 
coveries or elucidate obscure passages by trying how many things i 
we can deny in a single magazine article. ‘The present case is one 
in point; surely the simplest way of interpreting Bar-Hebraeus and 
` Bar-Salibi, if theré be any obscurity in. their statements, would be to 
desert the fragmentary extracts given by Lightfoot, Harris, and 
others from Assemani’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis,” and read a little, 
further in the originals—a process which is likely to bring forward 
many more facts and quotations about Tatian and his Diatessaron 
than are generally suspected, to say nothing of throwing light upon 
the passages which are under interpretation (I scarcely like to say” 
“under debate,” when I see how misleading it is to transfer the sub- 
ject prematurely from the study to the platform). 

Now, when we turn to Bar-Hebraeus, we find that the MSS. of 
his Commentary which are accessible to us in England continue the 
for egoing quotation as. follows: 


“ And he (i.¢., Eusebius) GRA, as a lover of truth, that lie took his cue 
from the labours of that man. (i.e. Ammonius. ) For Tatian, also the disciple 
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of J ustin, the Philosopher and Martyr, patched and composed the Gospel of 
the Combined. And because the sequence of Mark, Luke, and John was lost, 
he defined the ten Canons only, &e.” ` 

Now when we attach these words to the much-repeated quotation 
over which misunderstanding has arisen, and compare the language 
which we have just transcribed with the celebrated Epistle of Eusebius 
to Carpianus, which stands at the head-of most Greek MSS. of the 
New Testament, we shall see at a glance that Bar-Hebraeus is simply 
giving us a translation of the language of Eusebius. We might have 
suspected this from the allusion to Canons written in cinnabar; but 
the reader may compare, for a complete verification, the following 
Greek words from Eusebius: “ Pradnboc surety, ek TOU TOVHMaTOS 
TOU ,Tpotpnuévov avopog aAngoc agoppac Kal ërépav péBodor 
Kavovag dika Tov aptOnov uexdpata oot TOÙC Uroreraypévoug ”—i L.y 
to speak as a loyer of truth, I took my cue from the labours of the 
afore-mentioned man, and, working on a different plan, I have 
designed for you the appended ten Canons. l 

It. is needless-to go further tò prove that a part of the statement 
of Bar-Hebraeus with regard to Ammonius is taken straight from 
Eusebius ; and, having thus found the source from which he is 
working, we are entitled to seb on one side all that can fairly be 
referred to that source. The exercise is a very simple one, and leads 
~ at once to the result that, when we have subtracted from Bar-Hebraeus 
what is obviously a transcript from Eusebius, we have left a series of 
sentences which coincide almost verbatim with Bar-Salibi—viz. : 


“The Diatessaron is the Combined Gospel, whose commencement is, ‘In 
the beginning was the word,’ and Mar Ephrem has expounded it. For 
Tatian, also, the disciple of Justin the Philosopher and Martyr parched and 
composed the Gospel of the Combined.’ 


Where is there any longer room to doubt the accuracy of my 
statement * that “the language shows that this extract from Bar- 
Hebraeus is derived from Eusebius and Dionysius Bar-Salibi” ? 
And, since this is obvious, the evidence of this combination being 
reduced to the evidence of its two awkwardly fitting parts, where is the 
authority for saying that Ephrem commented upon Ammonius’s 
‘ Diatessaron”? The only evidence is in the opposite direction ; 
Mr, Cassels can continue to say, if he please, that Bar-Salibi has con- 
fused’ Tatian and’Ammonius, but in that case it will be our turn to 
talk of “a royal way of getting rid of inconvenient evidence.” 

Happily, too, we can take the investigation a little further; we 
can determine the source not only of Bar-Hebraeus’ statement, but 
also of that of Bar-Salibi. There is no literature so remarkable for . 
its conservatism as the Syriac literature. Syrian writers are like 
Mr, Cassels in possessing an astonishing gift for saying the same- 


* Diatessaron, p. 15. 
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thing over and over’ again, by a repetition from previous writings. 

So peculiar is this feature that there.is hardly an original commentary 

to be found in Syriac, the various books which compose that literature 

being mere readjustments and amplifications of what preceded them. 

Perhaps this peculiarity is due to the temper of the people, who’seem _ 
almost destitute of literary originelity; but perhaps it may be also 

due to the fact that the early Syrian Church had a large Judæo- 

Christian element .in it, and in consequence of this the first com- 

mentaries were of the nature of Targums, and the later ones of 

commentaries upon Targums. 

It follows, of course, that it is extremely unsafe to deride the 
testimony of great scholars like Bar-Salibi or Bar-Hebraeus, because 
they write in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, until we have satis- 
fied ourselves that. they are not incorporating earlier matter. For 


` example, in the case before us, Mr. Cassels has been pleased: to dis- 


count the evidence of Bar-Salibi. He is not aware that Bar-Salibi is 
merely repeating what had been said long before his day. Let us, for 
example, compare the foregoing extract from Bar-Nalibi with the 
preface to the Gospel of Mark in Ishodad’s Commentary (Me date of 


. whith is about 850 A.D.), which reads as follows: 


` 


“ Tatian, disciple of Justin the Philosopher and’ Martyr, selected from the 
four Gospels, and combined and composed an Evangelium, and called it 
Diatessaron — t.e., the Combined, And in regard to the Divinity of 
the Messiah he did, not write ; and upon this Gospel Mar Ephrem 
commented.” * ; 


Here, then, we have the original of Bar-Salibi’s statement (plus ` 
a sentence which merely implies that the writer cannot be cited in 
the Monophysite and Nestorian controversies); and yet [hardly know 
whether to say positively that this is the original, for Isho‘dad’s 
Commentary may itself be a mere reproduction of an earlier text. 
It is, however, clear that the supposition that Bar-Salibi had con- 


‘founded the Diatessaron of Ammonius with that of Tatian finds no 


support in the sources of Bar-Salibi. The tradition is precise. If 
Bar-Salibi does not derive from Isho'dad, they both depend on an - 
earlier writer, but this earlier writer must have made the statement 
that Mar Ephrem commented on the Diatessaron of Tatian, and it is 
the Diatessaron of Tatian, and not some other Diatessaron, that is 
known by the name of Mehallete or the Combined. In fact the very, 
name Mehallete is involved in Isho'dad’s description, as it would be 
in Bar-Salibi and Bar-Hebraeus, if these two later writers. had not 
given us, by a transcriber’s slip, affecting a single letter, the words 


<“ patched and composed” for “ combined and composed ” (hayyet for 


* For Isho‘dad I refer to two.articles by Dr. Isaac H. Hall and Professor Gottheil in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 1891 and 1892, and to a MS, of 
that author in the Cambridge University Library. 
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hallet). Nor is there any reason to suppose that Ishodad- has con- 
fused the Diatessaron of Ammonius with that of Tatian; for in 
another place he carefully distinguishes them, and, in discussing the 
reading in Mark i. 2, where a prophecy is wrongly referred in ancient 
MSS. to Isaiah, he expressly says, that ‘others tell us that in the 
Diatessaron which was made in Alexandria in the place of the [original] 
Diatessaron, the text says, ‘as it is written in the prophet Isaiah.” 
There is, therefore, no room for the hypothesis of confusion on the 
part of Isho’dad. Nor is there anything except obstruction on the 
part of a reckless critic that would suggest such a supposition. I 
suppose we may now take it for granted that the allusion to 
Ammoninus’ Diatessaron by Bar-Hebraeus can be set on one side, 
not only because we have conclusively traced it to Eusebius, who 
certainly does not say that Ephrem commented on it, but also on the 
secondary ground that Eusebius expressly tells us that Ammonius’ 
Diatessaron was a parallel Gospel, ¢.¢., as we should say, a T'etrapla or 
‘four-columned Gospel, and not a combined gospel at all. So much 
"being clear, we have gained with the demonstration additional insight 
into the interdependence of the Syrian „writers, which ought to save 
- usin future from undervaluing the statements of the great doctors of 
their Church. Tradition is, I believe, much more trustworthy in the 
East than in the West, I shall give some more instances of this: 
chain-like feature in the Syrian writers, not only in order to 
justify the Syrian traditions, but also to show some further traces of 
the Diatessaron and of Ephrem’s Commentary upon it in early 
times, 

I will first show that Bar-Hebraeus was acquainted, by tradition at 
all events, with Ephrem’s Commentary upon the Diatessaron, and that 
the quotation or tradition has every appearance of being a trustworthy 
one. In his Commentary on Matthew he deals with the. words, “ He 
shall be called a Nazarene,” as follows : 


‘This is from an unknown prophet. Matthew knew it either from 
tradition or from the Holy Spirit. And Mar. Ephrem says that a rod or 
stem is called nosur in Hebrew; wherefore this is the prophecy that a rod 
shall come out of the root of Jesse; and it is from this passage that he shall 
be called a Nazarene.” 


Now it is worthy of notice that this comment of Ephrem is not 
found in his published commentary on Isaiah xi. 1, but is found in 
the Commentary on the Diatessaron as follows ; * 
` “And ‘08 to what he says, that he shall be called a. Nazarene, it is no 
doubt because a rod in Hebrew is sounded nazor, and the prophet calls him 
a son of Nazor (i.e, a Nazarene) because he was really the son of the rod.” 


* Matt, i. 28, 
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We may, therefore, say that Bar-Hebraeus- assigns to ‘Ephrem ¢ an 
interpretation which, however curious.it may be, is actually found in 
what the author of “ Supernatural Religion” calls the “supposed 
Armenian version of Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron.” 
But this is not all ; the interpretation will also be found, though not 
directly assigned to Ephrem, in Bar-Salibi’s Commentary. And it 
is further found. in the Commentary of Isho‘dad, but without direct 
reference to Ephrem, as the following extract will show: 


“The Evangelist knew it, and set it down from the grace of the Spirit. 
Again the word ‘ stem’ (or branch *) in Hebrew is called nesor. And the city 
is calléd Nasreth—.c., Branch. ‘For the passage of Isaiah, ‘There shall 
spring a branch out of his root,’ is written in Hebrew nesor, bo.” 


Here the argument is the same as in previous writers, but no direct 
reference seems to be made to Ephrem. * But the reference to Ephrem 
was not invented in later times, for, we have a marginal note in a 
Syriac MS. in the Vatican, dating from ‘the seventh or eighth 
‘century, ‘standing against the text Matt. ii. 23, to the following 
effect : 

“This is from an unknown book. But, according to the holy Mar 
Ephrem, it is the passage, ‘There shall come a stem out of the rod of 


Jesse? But this word ‘stem’ is in Hebrew called nosor.” ‘[I am not quite 
clear whether this note is coeval with the MS. | 


It appears, then, that Syriac authors and MSS. steadily quote, and 
some of them ascribe to Ephrem, a curious scholium on Matt. ii. 23, 
and this scholium is actually found in the Armenian Commentary. 
In view of this continuous testimony, as well as on account of the S 
actual ‘preface in the MSS., it would seem to be as well to leave off 
questioning the authorship of Ephrem. 

Nor are the coincidences between Bar-Hebraeus’ Commentary 
and the Armenian ‘Commentary to be confined to the instance which 
we have quoted. Even when Ephrem is not mentioned his interpre- 
tations may be seen to underlie those of the later Syrian Fathers. 
For example, Bar-Hebraeus comments upon the passage, Matt. v. 6, 
- by saying: 

“c Those who hunger and thirst’ . . which is in accordante with itis 


passage [of the Old Testament] ‘ they hunger not, for bread, but for the 
hearing of the word of God? ” 


When we turn to Ephrem (it is absurd to call him Ps.-Ephrem), we 
find as follows: ; 


“ Blessed is he who hun gers and thirsts after righteousness, ‘according as 
` [the Scripture] says: ‘He “does not huhger for bread nor thirst for water,, 
but he hungers and thirsts to hear the word of the Lord.’” 


Obviously the commentary is the same in the ‘two cases, and it is so 
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singular a commentary that it would seem almost certain that one 
writer depends upon the other.* 
But what is the passage that is thus used to illustrate the Beatitude 
in Matthew? Mésingér suggests Isa. xlix. 10: “They shall not 
hunger and thirst, neither shall the sun smite them,” &c.; àn unfor- 
tunate ‘dansifleation: and quite inadequate to the situation, The 
passage referred to is evidently Amos viii. 11; and however inappro- 
priate it may seem that we should refer to a prophecy which speaks 
in Hebrew or Greek of “ a famine, not of bread or of water, but of hear- 
ing the wordsof the Lord,” when we turn to the Syriac Bible it is all 
perfectly clear, for here it runs: “a hunger, not that one hungers for 
bread or thirsts for water, but for hearing the word of the Lord,” 
Consequently the parallel which Ephrem and Bar-Hebraeus quote 
was taken from the Syriac Old Testament, from which it follows also 
that the whole of the Commentary was made in Syriac, and that the 
` Diatessaron, as Ephrem commented upon it, was a Syriac book. The 
conclusion is not a new one, and I do not suppose that there is any one 
beside Mr. Cassels who will read the demonstration with surprise or 
dissatisfaction. 

The foregoing: illustration is valuable, not only as showing the 
dependence of the later Syriac commentators upon the earlier, and 
the veracity of the scholars who tell us that the Armenian Commentary 
is translated from a Syriac text, but also as indicating to the student 
the importance of studying his Diatessaron with the Syriac Old 
Testament in hand, and with the later Syrian commentators at his 
elbow. For the Diatessaron itself, as I have pointed .out else- 
where, is of the nature of a commentary, and examination will show 
that it is a Syriac commentary, and the Armenian commentary upon it 
is certainly from a Syriac original. I will give some illustrations of 
these points, for the sake of Mr. Cassels, who thinks that the Dia- 
tessaron, if it ever existed, was in Greek and not in Syriac, and 
that the comment upon it was only an Armenian translation of a 
supposed Syriac version, which, if it ever existed, has become 
untrustworthy because it has been translated. 

We have already seen reason to suspect that‘ the Commentary of 
Ishodad had drawn upon the previous work of Ephrem; ‘I proceed 
to prove the acquaintance of Ishodad with Ephrem by his 
transference of some of the most astonishing interpretations which 
are found in Ephrem’s Commentary, and his express statement of 
his dependence, in those peculiar interpretations, upon the great 
Syrian Father. . 

For example, Ephrem held that the quarrel between Pilate and 
Herod which Luke records (xxiii. 12), was due to the fact that Pilate 
had taken official cognisance of the murder of John the Baptist, ot 


* A similar comment will be found in Bar-Salibi. 
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had sent a military detachment to seize all those Galilean notables 
who had. taken part in the ill-starred banquet. And it was upon the 
occasion of this intervention that the blood of the Galileans was 
mingled with their sacrifices.* The terms ‘in which Ephrem gives 
this ingénious historical combination to his readers are as follows: 


“Tt happened that some came and told him of the Galileans whose blood 
Pilate mingled with their sacrifices—to wit, on the birthday of Herod,t when 
he cut off the head of John. And doubtless it was because John was unjustly 
and illegally slain, that Pilate collected an army and sent and destroyed those 
who had taken part in that banquet. And because Herod could do nothing 
else, in face of the shame that was brought upon him, he slew all the 
officers of Pilate’s army, and was at feud with him until the day when 
the Lord was judged, which was the occasion of their reconéiliation. Pilate 
mingled their blood with their sacrifices, because they were restrained 

“by the power (ien army) of the Romans from offering burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices,” &c.’ 


Tf we turn now to Ishodad’s comment upon the verse Luke xxiii. 12, | 
‘* for beforg that time they were at enmity with one another,” we find 
as follows : 


“Mar a AR On the birthday feast pf Herod, when the head of St. 

John was cut off, and that illegally, Pilate sent soldiers (iż, Romans) and 

` killed those who had taken part in the banquet. Wherefore he came upon 

them as they were sacrificing, because they were restrained by the Romans 

(or soldiers) from sacrificing 5 ; and on this day Pilate and Herod were angered 
with one another.” i 


The coincidence, both in treatment and language, is rèmarkable ; 
and we need have no hesitation in accepting Isho'dad’s reference to 
Ephrém as correct. And it follows, therefore, that unless the 
‘Armenian Commentary can be proved to be a catena from different 

' authors, its ascription to the Syrian Father by the MSS. must be held 
to be correct too. Nor is it all strange that a Commentary written 
‘by the greatest of the Syrian Fathers (whom Mr. Cassels describes 
somewhat unworthily as “the deacon of Edessa who is said to have 
died in.a.p. 873”) should have influenced the succession of writers 
who transmit the traditional interpretation of the Gospels in Syriac. 
Nor ïs our conclusion enfeebled by the fact that the later writers who 
make use of Ephrem take the liberty to modify, curtail, or expand > 
his glosses. They had a perfect right.to do this, and still to leave 
(though they do not always do so) the name of Ephrem attached 
to the comment, For example, Ephrem comments upon the verse, 
“ If they do these things in a green tree, what should be done in the 
dry?” and says that “in this comparison our Lord used the term 
‘green tree’ of his divinity, and he called by the name of ‘ dry wood ° 


a * Luke, xiii. 1. 
t Lit., on the festival of,the kingdom of Herod; 
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those who had received his gifts.” And this comment reappears in 
Ishodad in the form: ; 
“ Mar Ephrem. He interprets the green tree of the power of his 
divinity, and the dry tree of his disciples.” We need not doubt that 
the ascription of authorship made by Isho'dad is again correct. And 
by Mar Ephrem he means,’ of course, no less a person than the great 
poet-theologian of the Eastern Church. 

What is true of Isho'dad is equally true of Bar-Salibi and Bar- 
Hebraeus, who exhibit the same dependence upon Ephrem in the 
matter of their comments, and not infrequently add an express 
ascription. But this later form of testimony is. not necessary to the 
argument; we can prove their dependence upon the Commentary on 
the Diatessaron by a simple comparison ‘of peculiar interpretations, : 

_ and its ascription to Ephrem can, if we prefer, be justified by other 
means. If, for instance, the Armenian comment upon the passage, 
“ Let us make here three tabernacles,” is to the effect that “ Peter 
said this because he saw that the mountain was quiet and free from 
the worryings of the Scribes,” it must surely be the same interpretation 
‘that underlies Bar- Hebraeus’s remark, “ Let us make three tabernacles, 
and we shall escape from the tumult of the Jews.” We are entitled 
to say that the leading Syriac commentators show a direct or indirect 
dependence upon the Commentary ascribed to Ephrem; and even if 
they did not give, as they often do, the author’s name at the head of 
their interpretations, there is abundant collateral evidence that the 
MSS. of the Armenian Commentary have not been misleading us in 
referring us to Ephrem as the author. 

I will now show what was the character of the text which Ephrem 
had before him when he made his Commentary. 

° Let me draw attention to a very peculiar gloss which occurs in the 
Armenian Commentary in connection with the passage Matt. xv. 4. 
The translated Armenian (which is trustworthy enough, in spite of 
Mr. Cassels’ diatribes against translation *) runs as follows: + 

u Qui maledixit patri sud aut mairi suae morte moriatur, et qui blasphemat 
Deum, crucifigatur (i.e., he that curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death ; and he that blasphemeth God, let him be crucified). Quibus verbis 
Deus honorem parentum cum suo honore comparavit, quam comparationem 
et propheta fecit, dicens: Si Pater sum ego, ubi est honor meus, et si 
Dominus sum, ubi est timor meus? Quod Dominus confirmat dicens : Deus 
dixit, &e.” ey 
Upon this curious conjunction between the two sentences, “ He that 
curseth father or mother, let him die the death,” and “ He that blas- 
phemeth God, let him be crucified,” Zahn remarked acutely that both 


* I see that he even goes so far as to discredit the Armenian Commentary because 
it has been done into Latin. If all the textual accuracy is lost by this process, he 
should amend the translation by its extant original, and not pretend that an 
Armenian text cannot be rendered into Latin. 

+ Comm. Eph. (ed. Mésinger, p. 137). 
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sentences must have stood in the Harmony, because the commentator 
has drawn a moral on the comparison between the honour of parents 
and the honour of God, and says expressly that in these words (¢.c., 
of his text) God compares the honour of parents with his own. 

But no one has yet succeeded in pointing qut the source of the 
gloss which is here added to the text of the Gospel.. Mésinger sug- 
gested in a foot-note that it might be an allusion to Levit. xxiv. 16, 
where we arè told that ‘ he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, 
let him die the death.” The suggestion is insufficient, though there 
is some parallelism between the gloss and the verse quoted. 

If, however, we turn to the Sy yriae Old Testament, at Dost xxi. 23, 
we find the very words, as follows : 

“ His body shall not remain upon the tree; but bury him in the self- 
same day, because he that blasphemeth a gainst God shall be ex refte (or, 
hanged).” 

I quote from the famous Syriac Pentateuch ih the British Museum 
(which is dated A.D. 464), and find the coincidence with the Tatianic 
(or pseudo-Tatianic) gloss to be exact. 

. Now I forbear to discuss the passage at length (though it is ex- 
tremely interesting and is one of the most famous texts in the 
primitive disputes between Christianity and Judaism); nor do T 
spend time in asking why the translator of the Syriac Old Testament 
rendered kis Hebrew that way. An examination of the Targum of 
Onkelos will show that he was following Jewish and perhaps anti 
Christian interpretations. With this we are not concerned at present. 
What is important is the proof, the irresistible proof, that the Teat 
of the Harmony in the Armenian Commentary is affected by the $; yriac 


„Old Testament. It is, therefore, a Syriac text with Syriac glosses 


that underlies the Armenian; and, unless we-can show that the gloss 


_ in question is a later insertion than the first draft of the Harmony, 


it settles the dispute as to whether the primitive text of the Ephrem 
Harmony was Greek or Syriac. Most scholars will conclude at once 
that the Harmony certainly existed in Syriac, and almost as certainly 
that it did not exist in Greek. So much for the supposed Armenian 
version of Ephrem’s Commentary, which is suid to be translated from 
the Syriac, according to the opinion of the Editors. 

A somewhat similar instance, though not quite so decisive, will be 


found in another curious gloss which recurs again and again in the 


text of the Beatitudes in Aphraates,* viz., the sentence, “ Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the land of life.” t No one 
has, I believe, explained the curious expansion at the end of the 

* Tt will be found at the following places in the new edition of Aphraates, Hom. 
ii. col. 90: ‘ Humilibus pollicitus est eos terram vite hereditaturos.’’ Hom. vi. 
col. 242: “Humiles simus ac patientes, ut det’nobis terram vite in hereditatem.” Ibid. 


col, 252: “ humilitatem diligit, heres erit in terra vitae,” &e. 
+ Matt. v, 


, 
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verse; but it is so frequently repeated in Aphraates that it must 
have been in his text of the Gospel. Mr. Cassels professes to doubt 
whether Aphraates used the Diatessaron at all, but he has apparently 
not examined the splendid volume of Aphraates in the new Syriac 
Patrology, or he would have found out from the foot-notes that the 
traces of the Diatessaron in Aphraates are-abundant. In fact, the 
only question that has ever arisen amongst scholars is as to the 
possible alternative use of the Gospels by Aphraates in their distinct 
form, and no doubt any longer exists as to his use of. the Diatessaron, 
which is universally conceded, and since the curious gloss “land of 
life” occurs in one of the passages where the coincidence between 
Aphraates and the Diatessaron are most pronounced,” we are entitled 
to refer the words, as Zahn did, to the Harmony. 

But where did the Harmonist find the words? The answer is, 
that they are probably a Syriac expansion from Ps. xxvii. 13, 
“the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living? for when 
Bar-Hebraeus comments t upon the Beatitude, he says, “they shall 
inherit the land . . . . as David said, ‘I believed that I shall see the 
blessings of the Lord in the land of the living?” The Syriac words 
in the Psalm, or in the Harmony, may be rendered either “the land 
of the living,” or, as Zahn has translated them, “ the land of life.” 
Now, if the Syriac text of the Harmony is thus connected with the 
language of the Psalm by commentators, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the gloss had its origin in the Psalm. Why should we suppose 
that it was anything other than a Syriac gloss? Will it be said that 
it was an expansion made in a Greek text, and then translated ? 
At all events we have the gloss attested in Syriac; the proof that it 
came from Greek has yet to be made. 

Another curious case of comment made in the Harmony by means 
of the Syriac Bible will be found in the passage where Ephrem 
discusses the interpretation of the unclean spirit, who, when expelled 
from a man, takes to him seven other unclean spirits and returns to 
the abode from which he has been driven out.t According to 
Ephrem, then, the seven spirits are those of whom Jeremiah said : 
“She hath conceived and brought forth seven”; and Ephrem 
proceeds to fancifully interpret the seven spirits as including the golden 
calf, the two calves made by Jeroboam, and the four-faced idol made 
by Manasseh. His explanation is, perhaps, based, in the first 
instance, upon some piece of Jewish exegesis; but I proceed to show 
that he incontestably makes use of the Syriac Bible in presenting his 
ideas. 

According to Mosinger, the Armenian comment is the equivalent 
of the following Latin : 


* Hom. ii. 19. + The same interpretation is implied in Bar-Salibi, 
+ See Luke xi, 24, 


. 
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“ Isti septem, qui in eo habitaverunt, illi sunt de quibus Jeremias dixit : 
t Concepit et peperit septem? Inflatus est venter eius, peperit unum 
vitulum in deserto, duos vitulos Jeroboami et simulacrum quatuor facierum 
. Manassis. Et quod dicit : ‘occidit sol,” quia Israel habitabat in tenebris, 
lucente luna prophetiae.” - 


' Mösinger makes the right reference to Jer. xv. 9, but by’ not 
examining the Syriac Bible at this point, he has printed the words 
“Tnflatus est venter eius” as though they were not a part of the 
prophecy, though they stand in the. Syriac teat; and the, words 
“ occidit sol,” which are also a part of the prophecy, as if they 
belonged to the text of the Harmony in Mark i. 32. It is the 
Syriac Bible, then, that explains the nature of the Armenian : 
comment, and the Commentary must therefore have been made in 
Syriac. 

And now let us return to the Syrian commentators in order that 
we may show, by-their aid.[ that the primitive Syriac Diatessaron 
was the work of an Encratite hand, and that, although Encratite in 
character, it was not connected with thé lost Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. I premise that amongst, the matters which were prin- 
cipally in debate. amongst the Christians in the early part of the 
second century, amidst the divergences of opinion which made, on 
the one hand, the Catholic orthodoxy, and on the other the Judæo- 
Christian and Gnostic schools, the discussion chiefly centred around 
two points, of which the first involved a doctrinal heresy—viz., the 
question of Adoptionism as against the Incarnationism of the Catholic 
Church ; and the second was a, practical heresy, or, at all events, a 
fertile mother of schisms—viz., the definition of ascetic holiness. It 


- * Marc. i. 82, according to Mosinger. : 

t In order not to overburden the argument, I relegate to a note another important 
case of Syriac influence on the Ephrem Commentary. We are told (ed. Mésinger, 
p- 280) that God says that “the world shall be established by grace”: “tu enim 
gustum salutaris tuae misericordiae nobis dedisti dicens: Mundus per gratiam 
aedificabitur.”” Where shall we find any such sentence put into the mouth of the 
Lord? It is evidently a quotation, but whence? Not only is it a quotation, but there 
must have been prefixed to it some such words as “ the Lord said,’.for we find that 
Isho‘dad discusses the same passage in the form, “Thou hast said that the world 
shalt be built up by grace.” Heis replying to the Jews who object that no such pas- 
-sage ‘as ‘‘ He shall be called a Nazarene” is to be found in the Old Testament, and 
retaliates, quite like a modern critic, by making a reference to lost books of the Old 
Testament such as the book of Jashar, the book of the Wars of the Lord, &c., and 
- finally asks where is the book that is implied in the sentence, ‘‘ Thou hast said that 

the world shalt be built up by grace” ` : ' i 

We should, perhaps, ask, where is the sentence itself: for it is evident that Ephrem 
and Isho‘dad (to whom we might add Aphraates) are all quoting from the same 
oracle, and it must be an Old Testament oracle. Fortunately we huve the quotation 
given us in Syriac by Isho‘dad in a form which immediately takes us to the Syriac 
Old Testament at Ps. 88,3, where the verse which in English appears as, “ I said, - 
Mercy shall be built up for ever,” is represented by the Syriac words, “ Thou hast said, 
The world shall be built up by grace.” The genesis of the quotations and interpreta- 
tions given above is now obvious. , . 

{ The Commentary of Isho dad is especially valuable ; there are five direct allusions 
in it to the “Diatessaron,” if not more, and many extracts from the Ephrem Com- 
mentary. Bar-Salibi, also, has many direct references, for which we have no space here. 
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is the latter point to which I draw especial attention, for`the affinities 
of the early Christian Church with Pythagorean ethics and eyen 
with Brahmin extravagance are most pronounced. [I decline to say ' 
that it is any discredit to the early Christians that they spent time in 
discussing and perhaps strength in practising vegetarianism ; possibly 
a more advanced age than our own may regard this as'a fragment of 
Christian evidence as valid as some of those suggested by Paley. For 
us, however, it is a fragment of.Christian history. It is certain that 
the primitive Christian who began his Gospel with the preaching of 
John the Baptist found the obstacle to his faith not so much in the 
message of the Baptist as in the apparent want of consonance between 
the doctrine and the diet of the preacher. The very first page of 
the primitive Gospel must have offended many religious people, who 
had not grasped the spiritual doctrine of holiness, by its presentation 
of a holy person whose food was taken in part from the animal cre- 
ation. In the Hast this was considered a serious difficulty, and it was 
the cause of much division of Churches, together with a corresponding 
correction of Biblical texts into harmony with the separated schools 
of thought. _ Briefly, we may say that almost all Palestinian and 
Syrian Churches were affected by divergence of opinion on this burn- 
ing question, and they put themselves right by correcting the Gospel. 
One school (represented by the Gospel according to the Hebrews).sub- 
stituted for the Greek word for locusts (axpidec) a similarly sounding 
word (zyxpidec) and reduced St. John the Baptist to a diet of pan- 
cakes and wild honey.’ Others boldly substituted some vegetable 
product, either roots or shoots of trees; and traces of these views are 
still to found amongst the Christians of Abyssinia who, by an inter- 
esting survival, are still discussing the quéstion, and who maintain 
that St. John did not eat locusts, for, if he had done so, he would 
have been a Mohammedan, which is absurd. 

_ Now what was the attitude of the Diatessaron on this burning 
question? A study of the traditions given by the Syriac doctors 
enables us to decide the question and throws much light upon the 
origin of the Diatessaron. First of all, Bar-Hebraeus tells us* that 
“his meat was locusts and wild honey..... Some- say that 
‘locusts’ means roots and sweet plants; but in the Diatessaron ‘ milk 
and honey ° is written.” Here we have the intimation that the Dia- 


- tessaron had removed the “locusts” and substituted milk for them. 


And this statement of Bar-Hebraeus is borne out by the Commentary 

of Isho'dad to which we have previously referred, who comments on 

the place as follows: “The Diatessaron says: ‘His meat was honey 

aod milk of the mountains, ” and.then proceeds to give a long list of 

alternative explanations which agree in part with Bar-Hebraeus, and 

show how severely the objectionable locusts had taxed the primitive 
- * Scholia on Matthew, ed Spanuth, p. 8. 
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interpreter.” But these need not concern us here. The critic will 
see at once, by a comparison with the newly found Sinai text of the — 
Gospels which makes the translation ‘Locusts and honey of the 
mountains,” that there has been a slight transposition in Ishodad’s 
text, which must be corrected to “ milk ‘and honey of the mountains !” 
. We are entitled to say, from the testimony of, Isho'dad and Bar- 
Hebraeus,, that the Diatessaron had Encratised the famous passage 
which caused so much trouble in the early Church. And the manner 
of the Encratism is not ‘that which is represented in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, but something far.more original and inde- 
pendent. At the very place, therefore, where we should expect the 
influence of the Gospel of the Hebrews, if Mr. Cassels’ theory 
were correct as to its close connection with the Diatessaron, the 
supposed reaction is non-existent; and the two documents are 
Encratite in two different schools. The Diatessaron, therefore, 
coming from Encratite hands—well, the hands are the hands of 
` Tatian and not of Ammonius (who was not an Encratite-at all), or 
the author of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (who was 
Eneratite in a different sense). But this is not all; the reader 
will have observed the singular translation of aypioc (wild honey) 
by the Diatessaron and the new Sinai Codex. This translation 
is characteristic of the Palestine Gospels; when we examine 
.the text of the so-called Jerusalem Lectionary (of which: Mrs. 
Lewis and myself have recovered fresh copies from the Sinai 
Convent) we find that the words aypdc (fiéld) and aypioc (wild) 
are almost always’ translated by “mountain,” whether as noun 
or adjective. In this version, then, we are told of “ treasure hid in 
a mountain;” * of the servant returning from labour “in the moun- 
tain,” t of the elder brother who was “in the mountain,”t of two men 
working “in the mountain,” § and even of the purchase of “ the 
potter’s mountain.” | In fact, the' rendering is almost universal ; and 
I find from one of the copies of this Lectionary on Mount Sinai that 
the rendering of aypiov in Matthew iii. 5 is by the same word. Now 
this shows that we are dealing, not with Mesopotamian Syriac—for 
here such a translation would be quite out of place—but with Pales- 
tinian Aramaic; and the Tatian text, therefore, is seen not to be 
original, for it betrays traces of the use of a previously existing 
Syriac Gospel made by Palestinian hands, The evidence can 
be made much stronger, but for the present let it suffice to say that 
the idea of a Greek original for the Diatessaron is a very shadowy 
and unsubstantial hypothesis, for which as yet no support whatever, 
that can stand a moment’s scrutiny, has been offered. 


% Matt. xiii, 44. + Luke xvii.7. f Luke xv.25. § Matt. xxiv. 40. {| Matt. xxvii. 7. 

“| We are hardly in a position to conjecture the place where this first Syriac Version 
was made ; but tradition suggests either Paneas or Beit-Jibrin (Eleutheropolis), We 
eer know more on this point by-and-by. 
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We have now shown by an examination of. the Syriac traditions 
with regard to the Diatessaron that they are consistent with the 
hypothesis of a Syriac Harmony of the Gospels made by Tatian, and 
commented upon by Ephrem ; for the later texts run back to a: text 
that was Encratite, and glossed from a Syriac Bible, while the extant 
interpretation of the text leans upon a Syriac base made in Edessa ; 
which has also been affected by the use of passages from the Syriac 
‘Old Testament. 

. There is no reason wilidboves to doubt that the Commentary in ques- 
tion is Edessan in origin (indeed it says so in one famous passage, 
which ought of itself to be decisive as to a Syriac origin), nor need 
we doubt that itis a genuine work of Ephrem. It appears also, from 
the references which we have made, that the allusions to the Dia- 
tessaron in Syriac are far more frequent than is generally: supposed. 
Mr, Cassels has a mass of apologies to make for his statements with 
regard to, the Diatessaron, hardly one of which is correct. He 
is wrong, as we have intimated, in his general treatment of the 
Syriac traditions, wrong in his denial that Aphraates used the Dia-- 
tessaron, wrong in his contempt for the scholars who told us that 
the Armenian Commentary was an early rendering of a Syriac original, 
equally wrong in his attempt to make Bar-Hebraeus prove that 
Ephrem had commented upon the Diatessaron of Ammonius, wrong 
in discounting the evidence of Bar-Salibi. We might go on to 
point out how wrong is his suggestion that the Diatessaron in 
the Syriac Doctrine of Addai was merely a description of the Four 
Canonical Gospels as read in Church; while at the same time he holds 
that a Syriac writer would not be likely to call a Harmony of Four 
Gospels by a Greek name; and that he is playing fast and loose 
with the express statement of .an eye-witness when he says that 
Theodoret did not represent the Diatessaron to be a Harmony of 
the Four Gospels. But all these errors are slight and unimportant 
in comparison with the wrong he has done to himself and his reputation 
by expressing himself so strongly on a subject with which he was ill 
acquainted and by sedulously cultivating the art of making the worse 
appear the better reason. 

Nothing, therefore, that has been said by Mr. Cassels can in the 
least invalidate the now generally accepted statement, that shortly 
. after the middle of the second century a Harmony of the Four 
Canonical Gospels was constructed by Tatian the Assyrian; and our 
investigation has shown that the influence of this Harmony is widely 
diffused in the Syriac literature. 

i J. RENDEL HARRIS. . 
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THE WESLEY GHOST. 


HE examination of evidence in historical puzzles has a good dea. 
of interest for some minds—witness Junius and the Man in 
_the Iron Mask. The puzzle to which I would offer a negative solution 
is that of the disturbances in the elder Wesley’s new parsonage at 
Epworth in 1716. The old house was burned down on August 24, 
1709, was rebuilt, and still stands, with the heights of the children 
` marked on the wall. Bricks were used in the new biilding in place 
of lath and plaster. There were, on the ground floor, dining-room, 
parlour, study, and offices ; bedrooms, as the ‘ matted ” and the- 
painted,” and the “green” chamber and nursery above; on the 
third floor were garrets. Such was the house; the inmates were the 
parents; and the girls—Sukey, Emily, Molly, Hetty, Nancy, and 
little Keziah—of ages from twenty-four to seven. There was a new 
man-of-all-work, Robin Brown, and a new maid-servant. Both had 
only “comè in at Martinmas,” a month before the events. In this 
house, the eldest son, Sam, being a master at Westminster, and his 
„brother, John, a small boy at Charterhouse, occurred the famed i 
troubles of “old Jeffery,” which began on December 1, 1716; and 
ended we do not know when, but after April 1, 1717. 
Whatever was the cause of the disturbances, they made a thorough- - 
fare for the “ supernatural” in the brain of,John Wesley. The most 
systematic theory is that of Dr. Salmon, Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. First put forward by him in the Fortnightly Review of 
February 1866, it has been repeated i in a recent lecture, The text 
of 1866 is alone available, and is here considered for the absolving 
of fair, unhappy Mehetabel „or Hetty Wesley. i ‘ 
Hetty, then a girl of nineteen—Hetty and no other—was the 
“spright,” thinks Dr, Salmon. She alone was the wilful: cause of 
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the phenomena attributed by the’ Wesleys to “old Jeffery,” a spirit 
of some kind. I doubt not that Dr. Salmon himself will be glad if 
I can persuade him to acquit the fair accused. Before examining his 
theory, we must criticise our evidence. It is of three kinds: first, 
contemporary letters and a contemporary statement by the elder 
Wesley (January 12, 1716-1717 to April 1, 1717). Next, we have 
written statements furnished by eye-witnesses to John Wesley, ten 
years after date (1726). Finally we have a much later narrative, 
published by John Wesley in the Arminian Magazine, a narrative 
which, in some points, contradicts the contemporary testimony. 
Nobody can have any doubt as to the relative value of these three 
sources. 

The method of Dr. Salmon is to cite, first, a long extract from 
the third source, a source of which he himself recognises the lateness 
—~—“some years after the event”—and the want of chronological 
accuracy. He then gives extracts from the Letters. Among these 
we find no letter from Hetty, although Susannah says that “ Emilia 
and Hetty write so particularly about it.’ From Dr. Adam Clarke 
we learn that Hetty was “full of mirth, good humour, and keen 
wit,” and that she thereby caused “‘ great uneasiness to her parents.” 
Dr. Salmon also finds that the noises especially accompanied Hetty. 
Given, then, a merry girl, who begins a trick for an assigned reason 
(namely, to frighten some servants, and enable her to enter the 
dining-room at night from the garden without their observing her), 
the rest is easy. She is encouraged, and goes on to alarm: (1) her 
sisters, (2) her mother, (3) her father. Old Mr. Wesley did not 
witness any phenomena till about three weeks after they began. His 
wife thought that the “ warning ” was “ against him,” till he himself 
heard it. Hetty, therefore, in mere goodness of heart, had to make 
him witness her prank, that the warning might not seem to apply to 
him. She also, by request, refrained from disturbing Mrs. Wesley 
at her private devotions. She knocked overhead at family prayers, 
when the Elector of Hanover was prayed for as “the King,” because 
her mother was a Jacobite. She thus concealed the want of Amens 
on the part of the ladies. She never groaned, save on the first night, 
when the servants heard her, because this is a difficult trick, and 
liable to detection. One reason for her leaving off was that Sam 
Wesley was expected from London, to investigate. She was the last 
of the girls to go to bed, as she sat up waiting for her father, and so 
had opportunities. Finally, Hetty (though “the readiest with her 
pen”) did not commit herself to a written statement. 

Dr. Salmon concludes that there was no moral impossibility in 
these tricks by a lively girl [here we may all agree with him], and 
no physical impossibility. ‘‘I believe in the possibility of Hetty, 
without the assistance of any confederate, having produced all the 
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sounds that were heard.’ Here I differ from the learned Provost. 
The phenomena, moreover, were not confined to sounds. 

_ I may as well at once dismiss the idea, derived from John Wesley’s 
latest narrative, that the phenomena ceased when Sam was expected, 
“at the end of January” (1716-1717). On March 27, 1717, Sukey 
Wesley reports the oddest, almost, of all the phenomena as occurring 
in that very week, and the knocks were very loud as’ she wrote, 
. according to Nancy Wesley, giving evidence ten years later. “ We 
are excluded,” Sukey adds, “ from the sight or hearing of any versal 
thing except Jeffery.” On the same date,.Mrs. Wesley, tired to 
death of the subject, says that if Sam will come down, “ you will find 
enough to satisfy all your scruples, and perhaps may see or hear it 
for yourself.” On April 1, Emily Wesley says, ‘the spright was 
with us last night.” In fact, we neither know when the trouble 
ended nor when it began. John Wesley reports a case long before 
the regular annoyance, and says that it was recurrent; Emily, thirty- 
_ four years later, sáys that “the mysterious thing we call Jeffery 
+. . never failed to visit her when any fresh trouble was coming,” 
which Dr. Salmon discounts as mere fancy:working on the ordinary 
cracking sounds of furniture, an illusion not shared by. others. This 
is very probable, but Miss Clarke, in her life of Mrs. Wesley, con- 
jectures that an earthquake alarmed Emily ! 

Let us now take the story as given in the contemporary documents. 
Mrs. Wesley, on January 12, 1716-17, writes to Sam, then a master 
at Westminster, while John was a small boy at Charterhouse. She 
says that on December 1 the maid heard’“‘dismal groans” at the 
dining-room door. John Wesley, in his belated narrative, adds that 
Robin Brown, the man-servant, was with the maid. In 1726, Robin 
denied this; he first heard, not groans, but knocks, when he was 
fetching down some corn from the garret. “ It used frequently to visit 
him-in bed . . . . lifting up his latch and making it jar,” and tram- 
pling, as with “forty pairs of boots,” in his room. i 

I leave it to Dr. Salmon to say whether Hetty, in top-boots, invaded 
the bower of her father’s serving-man, and frightened his mastiff into 
' howls. Dr. Salmon is inclined to think that Hetty had, on Decem- 
ber 1, been paying a visit to the garden for “a commonplace reason,” 
and perhaps her modesty induced her to frighten away the servants, 
and so enter unobserved. It must have been acurious kind of delicacy 
which, after taking this precaution, induced her to haunt the serving- 
man’s bedroom! However, this evidence of an uneducated person 


, like Robin Brown is dubious, being given ten years after date. It” 


is earlier and better, however, than John Wesley’s belated narrative, 
which it contradicts, but I lay no stress on what Robin said in 1726. 
Yet I would add that what Robin deposed in 1726 exactly tallies with 
the records of Mr. and Mrs. Wesley concerning their experiences, 
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written by them about January 25 or 27, 1716-17. ‘‘The man 
Robin Brown; whom you know well, was most visited by it, lying in 
the garret.” Mrs. Wesley does: not think that Robin, “if he could, 
would be guilty of such villainy,” as wilfully causing the disturbances. 
Dr. Salmon has a worse opinion of Hetty than Mrs. Wesley had of 
Robin Brown! So I fear I must again ask Dr. Salmon, whether he 
thinks that Hetty visited Robin “lying in the garret”? If he falls 
back on “ rats,” I oppose the evidence (at second-hand) of the mastiff. 
Mastiffs are not afraid of rats. Were I defending Dr. Salmon’s 
thesis, I would argue that Robin was frightened by his own fancy, 
that his alarm communicated itself to his dog, and that there were no 
rats, no sprites, and no Hetty in his garret. 

Returning to Mrs. Wesley’s earliest letter, we find that the family 
laughed at the maid who first heard the groans. Nothing happened 
for some nights, “two or three.” Hetty, then, did not at once 
pursue her advantage. In 1726, the ladies thought that ten days or 
a fortnight elapsed between the first groans and the later disturb- 
ances. This contradicts Mrs. Wesley’s contemporary letter, and a 
letter of Emily Wesley’s (undated) which puts an interval of a week 
between the reported groans and her own first experience. Her first 
alarm, however, was later than the terrors of her sisters. As Dr. 
Salmon avers that groans only occurred once (on December 1), and 
lays stress on that, I may quote Sukey Wesley (January 24, 1716-17): 
“From the first to the last of a lunar month the groans, squeaks, 
tinglings, and knockings were frightful enough.” Is Sukey likely to 
have written this, if the groans were only heard once, and then were 
laughed at? There is other evidence, that of Mrs. Wesley’s letter, 
against Dr. Salmon’s assertion that “Jeffery had a voice, but, after 
the first night, something prevented his-using it. This is easily 
understood on my hypothesis, for a girl might try to frighten her 
sisters by noises of every other kind, but sounds made by her own 
voice are precisely those which she would find it hard to venture on 
without detection.” Dr, Salmon’s facts seem incorrect, Mrs. Wesley says 
that her husband, in the nursery about 6 P.M., “ heard several deep 
groans, then knocking.” So Jeffery did no¢ lose the use of his voice, 
after all. ” 

Mrs. Wesley (January 12) goes on to say that, for a fortnight 
strange knockings were heard, sometimes in the garret (where Robin 
lay), but “‘ most commonly in the nursery ” (where Hetty slept with 
. some of her sisters) “or green chamber.” ‘We all heard it but 
your father, dnd I was not willing he should be informed of it, lest 
he should fancy it was against his own death, which, indeed, we all 
apprehended.” Observe the “villainy” of Hetty’s case! She did 
not desist, when all apprehended her father’s death ; on the contrary, 
“it began to be so troublesome, both by day and night, that few or 
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none of the family durst to be alone,” so “I resolved to tell him of it, 
being minded that he should speak to it.” 

If Hetty could Jeave off later (which, by the way, she did not do, 
if she were the agent), because Sam was coming down, she could have 
left off when her father was informed. She only grew more daring. 
Dr. Salmon says, “ She would have no choice left to her but either 


. to make full ¢onfession, or to carry her imposture a step further.” 


This was, I presume, because if she merely desisted every one would 
go on “apprehending” Mr. Wesley’s death, But she had redoubled 
her efforts just when that fear was first entertained. Then, after all 
were alarmed for Mr, Wesley, “it began to be so troublesome.” 
Hetty’s alleged consideration is as inconsistent as her alleged modesty, 
if modesty caused her first imposture, and if she haunted Robin Brown, 

If she was guilty at all, one prefers to think that she had been 
meeting one of ‘her “ airy and thoughtless ” lovers in the garden, on 
the night when the trouble began ; but this is not Dr. Salmon’s chosen 


. hypothesis. 


Having made up her mind to “ manifest” before her father, Hetty, 
according to Mrs. Wesley, caused “it” to “ ‘knock loudly nine times 
just by his bedside.” Of course, Mrs. Wesley does not accuse Hetty 
(that is Dr. Salmon’s theory), but “it” Mr. Wesley, in his brief 
contemporary’ narrative, says that, on-December 21, just before 1 A.M., 
“nine very distinct loud. knocks” awoke him, ‘‘ which seemed to be 
in the next room to ours.” That phenomenon was easily within Hetty’s 


reach, as Mr. Wesley does not say, like his wife, that the sounds were 


“ just by his bedside.” “ Afterwards,” says Mrs. Wesley, “ he heard 
it as the rest.” Mr. Wesley, thinking that some one outside caused - 
the noises, bought ‘a stout mastiff ”—to no avail, 

Mr. and Mrs. Wesley now agree that, after a fearful vacarme over- 
head, they walked down stairs in the dark, when they heard a sound 
as of many bottles being broken and a jingle as of falling money. 
The latter phenomenon is noted by Ambroise Paré, the Huguenot 


` surgeon of Charles IX., as a favourite diversion of “devils.” The pair 


visited the house, found the girls asleep, “ Hetty trembling exceedingly 


‘in her sleep, as she always did before the noise awaked her,” and the 


mastif in great alarm. “We still heard it rattle and thunder in 
every room above or behind us, locked or open, except my study, _ 
where, as yet, it never came.” If Hetty trembled: from fear of 
discovery, would she go on “rattling and thundering above and 
behind us” ? : 

Dr. Salmon believes that E Esty could have produced all.. these 
sounds ; ; how she could have done it, he does not pretend to guess, 
though he seems to have heard of “a nearly parallel case.’ 

On December 28, Mr. Wesley meant to have left home on a visit 
to a friend, but “the noises were so boisterous” on the previous 
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night that he stayed at home, and called in the Rev. Mr. Hoole. 
Mr. Hoole’s account, ten years later, varies from Mr. Wesley’s, written 
about the time of the events. Mr. Wesley says that the younger girls 
went to bed; the rest, with Mr. Hoole, stayed in the matted chamber ; 
he himself sent the seryants out for fuel, and remained alone in the 
kitchen. Loud knocks resounded against the doors and partitions, 
followed by “ the signal.” This was a sound as-of a creaking wind- 
mill, or a jack being wound up. Mr. Crookes, in modern spiritualistic 
discussion, speaks of the grating as it were of “a frictional machine.” 
Robin Brown, after grinding corn in the garret, saw “the handle of 
the mill turned round with great swiftness.” This noise of grating 
Mr, Hoole and those upstairs did not hear; but they heard the knocks 
“as usual from one chamber to another; at ite going off, like the 
rubbing of a beast against the wall.” 

From December 28 till January 24 there was quiet, say both Mr. 
and Mrs. Wesley. On the latter date (January 24) Sukey Wesley 
writes, “it is now pretty quiet,” except that it knocks when the 
` prayer for “the King” is read. ‘It now makes its personal appear- 
ance, but of this more hereafter.” 

On February 11 old Mr. Wesley reports, “ Thank God, we are now 
all quiet.” The disturbances, however, were later renewed. 

As to the “ personal appearances,” Emily describes, as seen by her 
mother under a bed, “ something like a badger, only without any head 
that was discernible. The same. creature was sat by the dining-room 
fire one evening,” and was followed, to no result, by Robin Brown. 
He also saw it “like a white rabbit,” and cats may have been the 
objective basis of these phenomena. 

I now turn to circumstances which may seem to implicate Hetty 
more than the other girls, She herself, her mother avers, declared 
that Jeffrey appeared to have a peculiar spite against her. Emily 
says that the noises in her own presence accompanied Hetty, knocking 
under her feet as she walked. Precisely the same tale had been told 
of a nun, at Lyons, in 1525, by the King’s chaplain, d’Alembert, who 
witnessed the occurrences. We have also heard how Hetty trembled 
in her sleep when visited by her parents. -Dr. Salmon notes these facts 
as presumptions against Hetty. But he does not add that the same 
or similar phenomena also attached themselves to other members of the 
family. Nancy declared (1726) that “ it. constantly walked after her 
from room to room. It followed her from one side of the bed to the 
other, and back again.” It knocked (by request) under Mrs. Wesley’ s 
feet, and under those of little Keziah. As to trembling in bed, 
“the children were all asleep, but panting, trembling,.and sweating 
extremely,” says Mrs. Wesley (1726). Thus-Hetty is not more impli- 
cated than these other members of the family, and Emily mentions 
Keziah’s case in 1716. Ido not add John Wesley’s other examples 
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as they were written long after date, and apparently from rere 
memory òf conversations. ' But Nancy, who was even more haunted 
than Hetty (as we shall see), like Hetty, left no written: account. 
_ Why, then, select Hetty as the impostor ? i 

: To sum up this part of the argument: It is certainly alleged that 
Nancy was ‘at least as much selected by Jeffery for his P 
as Hetty was. The phenomena of “ trembling and sweating” 
sleep were noted, not in Hetty alone, but “‘in all the children,” : 
Nancy, in 1716, was old enough to have written her account to Sam 
Wesley ; like Hetty, she did not write, or her letter is not extant. 
Thus, the single fact which can here be named against Hetty, is that 
in 1716 her trembling in sleep is reported by Mrs. Wesley, while 
that of all the children is only named by her in 1726. SoI had 
written, but, alas! in 1716 Mr. Wesley records the trembling in sleep 
of “my children.” So even this faint suspicion against Hetty is 
groundless ! re 

Dr. Salmon remarks on two difficulties in his theory—the moral 
` difficulty in attributing such conduct to Hetty, the physical difficulty’ 
in producing the phenomena, : Of the moral difficulty I make no 
account ; we cannot say that Hetty would, or would not, have played 
her pranks, if she could. But could she? The physical difficulty, 
' Dr. Salmon admits, is “formidable.” But Hetty was “a girl of no 
ordinary abilities,” and enjoyed the advantages of being unsuspected, 
and of desisting when she pleased. She also sat up at night later 
than the others to wait on her studious father, and she: could lay her 
schemes for noises which began before 'the family went to bed—usually 
they began at 9.45 pm. Further, ‘we do not know exactly what 
allowances to make for some ‘natural exaggerations,” nor have we a 
plan of the house. 

Admitting Hetty’s cleverness and discounting exaggeration, let us 
examine the descriptions of phenomena which Hetty could, it is urged, 
have produced without. a confederate. 

Leaving out such things as the sound of breaking bottles and 
jingling money, where no broken bottles and no money were, we 
remark that Mrs. Wesley (1716-17) “ was entirely convinced that it 
was beyond the power of any human being to make such strange and 
various noises.” Hetty, of course, had none of the resources of 
modern science. Yet, when Sukey slept, as Hetty did, in the nursery, 
Sukey “ heard frequent knocks over and under-the room where she 
lay, and at the children’s ‘bed head” (1716-17). The sound,” 
says Emily, “ was hollow and loud, so as none of us could ever imitate” 
(1716-17). In the week of March 20-27, ‘‘ to my father’s no small 
‘amazement, his trencher danced upon the table a pretty while, with- 
out anybody’s stirring the table,” says Sukey. 
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Hetty could scarcely have ventured on this phenomenon under so 
many eyes, unless the family were her confederates—a theory rejected 
by Dr, Salmon. ‘‘ It always seemed to all present in the same place 
at the same time, though often before any could say, ‘it is here,’ it 
would remove to another place,” says Mrs. Wesley in 1716. In any 
case, her statement is not absolutely correct, as we shall see. Hetty 
must have been very clever! According to Sukey, as she lay in 
Hetty’s room (the nursery) the knocks were frequent both “ over and 
under” the chamber, and on the bed where the children lay, Hetty 
being one of ‘the children” (17165). Mr. Wesley asked it to knock 
his particular knock, 1—2, 3, 4, 5, 6—7, “but this puzzled it,” 
though later, and especially on December 28, it mastered the trick. 
Now, Hetty could have mastered this particular trick at once, if 
Hetty was so accomplished. She “sitting on the garret stairs,” 
could, ex hypothesi, produce a noise of breaking among bottles, 
“under the best stairs,” on Emily’s evidence (1716). She could 
knock on all parts of the nursery when Mrs. Wesley was present. 
She could, after being found in bed, “rattle and thunder in every 
room above or behind us, locked or open, ‘except my study, where as 
yet ib never came” (Mr. Wesley, 1716). Hetty being asleep in the 
nursery, “it” knocked all over the house, answering Mr. Wesley’s 
knocks “on the joists of the kitchen.” On his return upstairs, “it” 
knocked all over the nursery, till it awoke the girls, and presently it 
continued to knock, ending with one rap outside the house. The 
noise during prayers for the King was “ over our heads continually,” 
says Mr. Wesley, but Hetty:was present at prayers downstairs. - Mr, 
Wesley was “thrice pushed by an invisible power, once against the 
corner of my desk in the study, a second time against the door of 
the matted chamber, a third time against the right side of the frame 
of my study door, as I was going in.” Hallucination on Mr, Wesley’s 
part may be alleged; undetected shoves by Hetty are out of the 
question. He heard the noise close by him apparently; often, when 
sitting alone ; windows and doors “ jarred and rang exceedingly”; and 
Emily Wesley pursued the noise round a screen. It was always on 
the farther side! Latches were raised on one side of a door; on 
opening it, she found no one; smart work! (1726). 

In 1726, Sukey deponed. that, Hetty being abed and asleep, the 
noise began on the garret steps, and entered’ the nursery. “It” 
walked noisily across the room, while Hetty trembled in her sleep, 
and “it” knocked on her bed-head. Mr. Wesley came in, and now 
the knocks were noisy overhead. Could Hetty work this effect? 
Sukey aud Emily began to play at cards, and now the knocks were 
under their feet. On their ceasing to play, the knocks returned to 
the nursery. Finally, as Nancy, Molly, Hetty, Keziah, Patty, ‘and 
Robin Brown were playing cards in the nursery, Nancy’s bed,‘ on 
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which she sat, was lifted “up with her on it,” “to a considerable 
height,” several times (Nancy Wesley, in 1726). This feat was 
beyond Hetty’s power, but it is not mentioned in 1716. 

Such are a few examples of effects which seem beyond the range 
of imposture worked by a girl of nineteen. I lay no stress on the 
whipping that would have. befallen the detected trickster, and, of 
course, I admit the favourable opportunities of moonless nights, when 
a light could not be struck and had to be sought from the kitchen- 
fire. I take most of my examples from evidence of 1716-17, and I 
consistently avoid the marvels of John Wesley’s late and loose ‘narra- 
tive, and his curious arrangement of the phenomena under thirteen 
heads. : 

One of, these notes, however, has contemporary corroboration, and 
has, I think, been overlooked: The noises were, I am inclined to 
think, not actual but hallucinatory. All persons did not hear them 
as equally as real sounds are wont to be heard. Thus, John Wesley 
writes, “ It constantly knocked while the prayers for the King and 
Prince were repeating, and was plainly heard by all in the room but 
my father, and sometimes by him, as were the thundering knocks at 
the Amen.’ Now Mr. Wesley records (January 24, 1717): “ This - 
day at morning prayer the family heard the usual knocks at the prayer 
for the King. At night they were more distinct, and the very loud 
knock at the Amen was heard by my wife and most of the. children 
at the inside of my bed. J heard nothing myself.” Next day all, 
. including Mr. Wesley, heard the Jacobite goblin knock at the prayer 

for King George. 

' Ib might be alleged that Mr. Wesley, though looking out for the 
noise, was too absorbed in loyal devotion to the Elector of Hanover, 
and so did not hear the sound which he expected. Or it might be . 
urged that the family heard it by dint of “expectant attention,” 

while Mr. Wesley did not expect it at all, and sé did not hear it. - 
Yet he says that he used: the prayer “for a trial.” The sounds on 

January 24 were “ above stairs,” and if Hetty, when downstairs, vould 
knock upstairs, she was a very clever girl. 

In favour of the hallucinatory ‘character of the sounds we have 
(1726) this remark of Robin Brown: “ John and Kitty Marr, who 
lived over against us, listened several nights in the time of the dis- 
turbance, but could never hear anything.” 

Now these sounds, as Dr, Salmon says, were described as “ enough 
to’ break the house down.” "Yet they were not heard over the way ! 
This brings us to Coleridge’s explanation of “a contagious fancy ” 
without external reality. . Dr. Salmon discards both Coleridge’s mar- 
ginal note to this effect on Southey’s “ Wesley,” and Priestley’s theory 
of imposture by servants and people outside, and Isaac Taylor’s hypo- 
thesis of a monkey-like “ buffooning droll” of a spirit. Coleridge 
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might certainly plead the facts which I have just noted. The noises. 
were not always equally heard by all Heron 


I have neglected a seemingly strong T of Dr. Salmon’s. 
The noises ceased, apparently, on December 28 and returned on 
January 24, Dr. Salmon reasons, “Jeffery absented himself for 
three weeks at the time when. Mr. and Mrs. Wesley began to be 
anxious about Samuel’s safety, and returned the very day after their 
aneasiness was removed, a fact which has not been noticed, and which 
is to my mind demonstrative.” 

Only, is it-really a fact ? Jeffery returned in power on January 24, 
Mrs. Wesley was “agreeably surprised by your pacquet”—-Sam’s | 
detter—on January 12, “after we had been in the greatest panic 
imaginable, thinking you were dead, or one of your brothers by some 
misfortune killed.” ‘Thus Dr. Salmon’s “demonstrative” fact, the 
return of Jeffery “the very day after their uneasiness” about Sam 
“was removed,” should have occurred on January 13. It did not; 
at occurred on January 24! , 

My objections to Dr. Salmon’s theory. are now sufficiently clear. 
Every single reason for suspecting Hetty has been shown to apply 
{except her sense of humour) at least as forcibly to Nancy. The 
dates on which suspicion is based, the dates of the cessation and 
reappearance of the phenomena, seem to me to be incorrect. Jeffery 
did not leave off for good when Sam was expected, nor did he begin, 
after a peaceful interval, as soon as Sam’s safety was ascertained. All 
these things are fundamental parts of Dr. Salmog’ s system ; all these 
‘things are refuted by the contemporary, OX I venture’ confi- 
dently to ask for an acquittal of my fairf and unfortuiate client. Dr, 
Salmon will not allege confederacy betwyeen Hetty anl Nancy. That, 
the admits, would be fatal to his system) If Hetty ¢embled in bed, 
‘so did “ the children” in general. If Hetty wrote ngletter, neither 
‘did Nancy, though Sam (February 12) demanded a letie? “from every 
one of my sisters.” If the sounds especially followed getty , they were 
equally partial to Nancy. Now, as both sisters, ex Yp ozhest, cannot 
be condemned, both leave the court without a stain on their characters: 
‘The motives assigned for various ghostly proceeding! seem incorrect. 
» ‘The phenomena did not cease when apprehensions abeut Mr. Wesley’s 
death were first entertained ; the -phenomena then. giew more accent- 
uated. They did not end glen Sam was expected} if he really was 
expected. They did not recommence the day after yneasiness about 
Sam was relieved. What is left of Dr, Salmon’s theaty £ ? 

‘Sam said that, on this topic, he could get.wit from ` many, wisdom 
‘from few. I have no wisdom to offer, only a guess to ‘give, The 
Wesleys had often been most ype in the parish, Trei house 
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and their flax had been burned again and again, perhaps by incen- 
diaries. Mr. Wesley was extremely, if unwillingly, tardy in paying 
his debts. He had been hated for political reasons. Finally, he had 
just preached warmly “ for several Sundays before It’s coming, against 
consulting those that are called cunning men, which the people are 
‘given to; and It had a particular spight to my father” (Emily Wesley, 
` 1716). I am-inclined, for these reasons, to seek a solution outside of 
the parsonage at Epworth. 

I have purposely laid little stress on the fact that the phenomena 


-were identical with those always reported, as at, Tedworth, Kerrick, 


at Cideville in 1851, and in modern spiritualism. . The identity, — 
however, needs some explanation, beyond the freak of “a girl of no 
ordinary abilities.” On the system of looking for a- motive, cui pro- 
dest, we find a motive among the “cunning men” of Lincolnshire. 
They had “a spight” at Mr. Wesley. If, again, we look, for skill 
in producing sounds, “such as none of us could imitate,” that art is 
more likely to have been familiar to “cunning men” than to Hetty 
Wesley. In the Tedworth case, examined by Glanvil, the person 
` with a motive, and possibly with an art, was the drummer. In the., 
` Cideville case, a ‘cunning man,” with a “spight” at the Cure, was 
known to all the district. Dr. Salmon writes: “I consider Jeffery’s 
disturbances to be identical in kind with those produced by modern 
spirit-rappers, and that they are to be accounted for in whatever way 
we choose to account for the latter phenomena.” Dr. Salmon’s way is 
“an art.” “Ib certainly does seem surprising that a young gir? 
‘should discover the art for herself, and should carry it to as high a 
pitch of perfection as has been attained by professional artists im 
modern times.” Surprist it.is, indeed, but, if an art there be (and 
Reginald Scot sas he knows\the art), the “ cunning men” were the 
very people to have studiedj-and acquired it, while (though Mrs. 
‘Wesley rejected/the’ idea) Rẹbin Brown may have been under their 
influence. His garret-stair whs very near the nursery. : 

I do not 'rejé Dr, Salmon}s. theory. because it does not explain 
everything. Os the other harid,.I do not accept it, because it does 
not, to my min}, explain anpibing ilai needs explanation. We 
cannot admit th, easy facts, buch as knocking and running away, 
while we reject the difficult (facts that rest on precisely the same 
contemporary efidence as the easy examples. Moreover, even if 
Dr. Salmon’s theory accounted for everything, I*think that, on 
every point ‘(extept Hetty’s high spirits and her privilege, or, rather — 
duty, of sitting’ yp late), it is ill supported by the evidence on which 
it is founded. / | ' 
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THE DEBACLE—AND AFTER. ` 


HE Liberal forces are scattered: the party in its old form and in 
the strength which, with one exception, it has maintained 
throughout the century, has virtually ceased to exist. “Any Govern- 
ment now to be formed,” wrote Mr. Gladstone to Lord Russell in 
October 1865, on the death of Palmerston, “ cannot be wholly a con- 
tinuation ; it must be, in some degree, a new commencement.” Itis 
safe to say that the-Liberal party, likely to find itself in a minority 
of from 120 to 130 votes in the House of Commons, and deprived of 
Mr. Gladstone’s unique inspiration of character, speech, and service, 
must-undergo a change. For the disaster of 1895 is different in many 
respects from the fall-of 1886. Then we had Mr. Gladstone’s- pledge 
to repair the breach his own strong hands had made, and we had the 
knowledge that sa long as he remained in politics his greater person~ 
ality would defeat Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to keep Gladstonian 
Liberalism out of power. Now Ulysses is gone, and no man can 
draw his bow. Moreover, the labour agitation of 1889 and its 
counterpart in Liberalism—the Progressive movement—came as an 
unexpected reinforcement of the Liberal-Radical recovery. Had it 
uot been for Mr. Parnell’s downfall we might have been swept into 
office with a majority of 100. As it was, we had a half-wave instead 
of a full tide, with a quick, but also a steady and long recoil. ` Last 
year I urged in this Review that the situation which Mr: Gladstone’s 
retirement created should be promptly recognised, and that the disso- 
lution should be forced:'in the summer of 1894. As it is, we have to 
grope our way back to the confidence of the people in attenuated 
numbers, with divided councils, and with leaders on whom the country 
looks with coldness, if not distrust. In a word, we have to meet the 
temporary lapse of the Liberal idea, a lapse so complete that it seems 
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to give Mr. Chamberlain a superficial ground for his quaint contentiom 
that he and his Duke-are, after all, its true depositaries. , E 
That is the worst that can be said of the situation. What is the 
best? Well, we have nearly all the elements óf moral and intel- 
lectual renewal; and, in the end, the material force is not likely 
to be long withheld. Never did the party command a better set of 
candidates ; never were more young men of promise pressed into the 
- service, or more. willing to spend themselves for what nearly all'of ` 
them knew to be, for the moment, a lost cause. And the core of 
feeling and thought must be fairly sound when Mr, Chamberlain, 
looking round for a programme, is able to do nothing better than 
shave off snips and parings from Mr, Asquith’s social legislation. For 
some time, indeed, the party has been. educated’ above, its leaders 5, 
and ‘it was chiefly by. obtaining late-and uncertain touch with social 
movements that the dead Government found such life as belonged to 
it. In the end, it turned out a thoroughly creditable record, which 
is none the worse because it went somewhat beyond the average even 
of industrial opinion. English Goyernments with ideas too great for 
their time, like Mr. Disraeli’s in 1867 and Mr. Gladstone’s in 1886, 
always go out and always come back again. What, however, were 
the main causes of the débdcle of 1895 ? 
. Certainly not, as the old Liberalism suggests, the Progressive or , 
; Social Radical movement in itself. Electoral facts are always obscure, 
for politics, like economics, cannot be understood until we recognise 
that men are wayward and by no means logical, and that, especially 
in England, the masses of them do not feel as keen politicians feel, 
_ though they often see the root-facts of the situation more clearly. 
‘But we have three decisive tests to show that the social question—or 
even municipal Socialism—does “us good and not harm.. .In the 
first place the Tory party has taken it over, and we have had 
Conservative journals like the S. James’s Gazette and the Pall Malt 
Gazette complaining that the Factory Act was not advanced enough 
for them.: In the second place the year 1892, the year of Libera} 
victory in the country, was preceded by a much more decisive 
‘victory in the sphere of London government. In the third place 
_.1895, the year of Liberal rout in the country, was heralded by the 
victory in thé London School Board» elections, and by a tie between 
Progress and Conservatism in the County Council contest. In the 
- County Council, London progress: still holds the field; in the National 
Parliament it is maintained -by a rump of eight Liberals and labour 
‘men against fifty-four. Conservatives. Nor is it true that the London 
Radical’s plan of dealing sympathetically both with labour questions 
-and the labour party has had the éffect of exalting “ independent ” 
Jabour. Outside South West Ham, and in „London proper, the ` 
Independent Labour Party ‘does’ not exist. Inthe country it has 
obtained against Liberal candidates over 20,000 votes. Moreover, its 
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chief strength resides in Lancashire and Yorkshire, ancient centres of a 
hard type of Liberalism which was little more than a specially unlovable 
form of the Tory feudalism surviving in the counties—the man being 
expected to follow his master’s politics as a kind. of extra service for 
his wage. 

I suggest, therefore, first, that there is some point in our national 
rather than our municipal policy which goes against the people’s grain, 
and drives them away from the camp of Liberalism; and secondly, 
that the presentment of such policy as we have has been inadequate. | 

In the first place, we have, I think, been too narrowly partisan in 
our methods. Mr. Gladstone was, no doubt, a strong party man; 
but he consistently used party as a conductor—an apt and therefore a 
precious machine—for the emotions and beliefs which filled his own 
mind and soul. Party to him was the means, not the end; Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt appear to treat it as an end in 
itself. We cannot,.as the late Premier argued, disestablish a ‘Church’ 
which is popular, active, and in the towns more human than the 
older forms of Dissent, because it is predominantly Tory; or the 
liquor interest because, for excellent reasons of its own, it goes 
against us at elections. No one who is not a strong party man is 
likely to-be moved by such an: appeal, and (perhaps happily) we are 
not all strong party men. 

In another sense we have taken too little account of the inwardness 
of the lives of the poor—a mistake which neither the Tories nor, Mr. 

' Keir Hardie have' committed. The latter, with all his faults, saw 
‘that want of work was the most pressing question in the wide world 
to many thousands of his constituents in’ the Hast End; the former 
set up, in London at least, a rough and ready network of relief 
bureaux. One late London member told me that his opponent ran a 
soup kitchen through the winter, and that his purse—a heavy one— 
was open to all cases of distress, and even of accident. Of course, a 
party Which endeavours to teach the people how to govern themselves, 
cannot, and ought not to, vie with this kind of indirect bribery. But 
the condition of masses of men in the East End is that of people who 
cannot raise themselves, and perhaps do not want to raise themselves, 
and who—save in times of strong emotion and class impulse, when 
they become heroes—will often give any rights they possess in ex- 
change for a little “deft friendliness. To men hanging on by 
_ their eyelids, the idealism of :the comparatively poor Radical candi- 
date comes with little force, , His Tory candidate helps ‘him; the 
Church helps him; even the’publican is kind to him at a pinch. All 
these he regards as palliative agencies—and the revolution is a long 
way off. ‘ Vote for the man who has helped you,” he is asked, and 
it is a tribute to his public spirit that he so often looks beyond these ~ 
considerations to the`future of his class and of his country. 
One more consideration. We are in the region of social experiment, 
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and hé who closely feels “the pulse of the machine” must know how 
perilous—especially in hard times—experiment may be to-those who 
make it. I believe the labour policy of the late Government to have ` 
‘been thoroughly sound, but it does not follow that it always pleased 
the working men. Take, for instance, the reduction of hours in the 
Government departments and in the railway service. Had this occurred 
in the high flush of our prosperity, it would probably have been 
universally popular, As it is, the piecework system, in Some cases, 
though assuredly not in the majority, brought down wages a trifle. 
Certain it is that the late member for a “railway constituency ” 
sets down his defeat to the hostile vote of the railway workers, who 
were willing to work sixteen hours a day, or; indeed, as long as they 
were paid for them; That view conflicts with Mr. Mundella’s statement 
of the large increase in the wages bill of the Midland Company which 
the Railway Act has brought about. But on the whole it is probable 
‘ that the late Government’s.attempt—its most wise attempt—to give 
Solidarity to the labour movement by the reduction of working hours, 
and the elimination of “ contracting out,” lost them votes outside the 
trade union area. ae od i 
` “But,” I shall be answered, “what about Local Veto? Here - 
surely was our great attractive moral question.” Doubtless the, 
question was there, but, I suggest, it wanted both the right man and 
the right methods. Those who' know the perplexed and embittered 
history of the late Cabinet (and of other Liberal Cabinets that pre- 
ceded it) may be pardoned for doubting whether Sir William Harcourt 
was quite the, statesman to lead his party in a campaign which differed; 
in substance and in direction, from Mr. Gladstone’s moral crusades. 
The Temperance question, in itself, was not a new one; it is as old.as 
the hills, or (probably) as the Cave-men. The novelty consisted in 
the fact that the people were suddenly invited. to throw out of 
work a great number of unoffending men and women, and to 
expropriate without compensation an industry closely asséciated 
with their daily lives. In. other words, two men were to have the 
power of preventing a third from buying a glass of beer, save at 
great inconvenience. South London was’ placarded with Sir Henry 
Fowler’s warning against legislation which interfered with the social 
habits of the people. Now the prohibitive plan does not happen to 
be the method iù which social progress in every other directión is being 
sought. It is hard, enough to come to terms with the London water 
companies, which represent, in the main, an unpopular and inefficient 
service. No one imagines that the agitation against them could live an 
hour without compensation, or that if Sir William Harcourt had asked 
us to adopt a revolutionary propaganda on water, instead of on beer, 
we should have followed him. Mr. Gladstone was right in protesting 
against Mr. Goschen’s proposals, which would have strengthened the 
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liquor interest, and turned its annual licence into an estate. “But it 
is clear that the people will, if they are ever able to take a plébiscite 
on prohibition without compensation, be pressed, and successfully 
pressed, to return a negative answer;-and, that if we are to deal 
successfully with this dreadful evil, we must take the Great Boyg’s 
advice to Peer Gynt, and “ Go round.” No one can say that Mr. 
Gladstone lacked moral enthusiasm; and yet the “going round” 
method was ‘the habitual tactic of the old parliamentary hand. 
How, for instance, did Mr. Gladstone proceed in relation to Home 
Rule, or devolution, which, though it has not succeeded, has, it is 
- clear from the new Irish programme of the Times, come to no lasting 
pause in its inevitable career? He took the precaution first to secure 
`~ a united Cabinet in its favour, and, secondly, to make his preliminary 
appeal to the Tories to keep Home Rule out of the party arena. Sir 
William Harcourt was not the first, but the second, person in the 
Government, and if he regarded the Local Veto Bill as the supreme 
electoral concern, surely he should either have induced his chief to. 
give it that position, or he should have resigned. He did neither. 
He made his own distinctive appeal—with somewhat tragic results to 
himself and to his cause—while Lord Rosebery was waving the anti- 
House-of-Lords banner and Mr. Morley was pleading the unchanged 
supremacy of Home Rule. Finally, it is open to question whether 
one step should have been taken in the Temperance question until the 
Unionist party had been formally asked to- treat it as a matter of 
conscience (and I am not sure that Mr. Balfour would have been asked 
in vain) and to extend to it the “‘ truce of God,” by which Mr. Asquith, 
with truer statesmanship than his colleague, snatched the Factory Act 
out of the very heat of battle. 

To sum up, I think the following causes may be said to have con- 
tributed to the Liberal failure : 

(1) The want of a single great personality—a striking fae and 
intellectual force. In Mr. Gladstone’s absence Lord Rosebery and 
Sir William Harcourt were not held to ee Mr, Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain. i 

(2) A sectional rather than a national programme, and .the want 
of one definite and absorbing question, 

(3) The presence of a question which, while it excited ‘great. 
interest, was imperfectly and hastily argued and presented a cərtain 
aspect of social oppression. 

(4) The effect of the differences among the Irish members. 

(5) The fact that an opportunist, though a thoroughly sound social 
policy, excited a minimum of enthusiasm among those who benefited 
by it, and a maximum of opposition among those who thought they . 
would be injured by it. Many interests were attacked. The railway 
interests were involved in the Railway Servants Act.. The shipowners 
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circularised the constituents against the Factory Act. The water and 
tram’ companies were active against the candidates of the late Govern- 
ment and the settlement of one labour dispute after another in. 
favour of the workmen created much bitterness, The Church con- 
sidered itself doubly assailed by the Welsh Bill and by Mr. Acland’s 
administration of the Education Department. The landlords were 
_ roused to bitter hostility by.the Budget of 1894, and the publicans 
and brewers fought the election for all their joint power was worth, 
Against this combination no adequate repelling force was available. _ 

I make these hasty suggestions, not at'‘all in a dogmatic spirit, but 
merely as finger-posts for the future. We are not lost; we shall - 
probably, when the elections conclude, have polled about six votes -to 
every seven for the Unionists; our representative system has given 
Lord Salisbury more seats than the nation meant him to have; 
and we shall certainly not be again in the position of offending nearly 
all classes—the Nonconformists through the ex-Premier’s racing and 
` his Hrastian view of disestablishment, the Churchman by the policy of 
_ disestablishment itself; the non-teetotal workman ‘by revolutionary 
prohibition, and the Socialist workman by anti-revolutionary Oppor- 
tunism; the Radicals by, creating peers, and the anti-Radicals by. 
proposing to abolish them. Even if we are encumbered by our 
principles, the other side are more gravely embarrassed with their 
interests, and here lies ab once our power, of supplying the fountain 
of Unionist policy both in England and in Ireland, and of checking ~ 
the mischief of reaction. Our.immediate mission surely lies here 
rather than in setting up a vendetta against the extreme but dwindling 
section of the workers who, while they have shown a disastrous want 
of discrimination in their electoral methods, have also lost us some, 
seats where the local magnates richly deserved defeat, and discredited - 
one or two statesmen of the old school whom we can well spare. 
However, the good temper and reasonableness of the English middle- 
class may be relied upon to secure us against the fate-of Belgian and 
‘German Liberalism, and to anchor us to the steady policy of helpful- , 
ness towards working-class movements. 

Such a policy is bound to be potent should Mr. Chamberata be so 
unwise as to embroil himself with the friendly societies over old-age . 
pensións, or with the building societies over the acquisition of cottage 
frecholds, or with trade unions over contracting-out, or with Ireland 
over.a scheme of disfranchisement, In go entirely patriotic a work— 
in the preservation and extension of the fabric of industrial and 
educational law against subtle and powerful enemies, in the develop- 
ment of the all-important land and rating questions, and in the fight 
for Irish liberties—I suggest that we shall find the Gospel of Going- 
on good enough for us,as it has’ been found good enough for the best 
of men and the most durable of parties. H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


” 


. MACEDONIA AND THE MACEDONIANS. 


si Dass Macedonian Problem, like the Armenian, constitutes one of 
the most striking proofs of the melancholy truth embodied in 
the last words of the Swedish Chancellor Oxenstjerna on his 
deathbed, viz.: “ It is incredible with how little wisdom the world 
is governed!” For the Macedonian Question is entirely an artificial 
creation of European diplomacy, which at the Congress of Berlin 
frankly, and perhaps foolishly, sacrificed the elementary claims not 
merely of Christianity, but of humanity itself, to chimerical political 
interests; whereby it lost the one without securing the other, and 
Jearned a lesson all the more bitter that it is useless. The repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and Austro-Hungary defeated their own 

- avowed ends and forwarded those of Russia more effectually and more 
thoroughly than a council of the cleverest Russian statesmen could 
have done, had these been allowed carte blanche at the Congress; and 
over and above all, they have made themselves morally responsible 
for a system of misgovernment, of oppression, of ‘utter demoralisation 
such as has no parallel in any other part of Harope or Asia. 

Not, of course, that the enlightened statesmen who framed the Treaty 
of Berlin harboured the faintest sympathy with the infamous injustice 
and fiendish cruelty which characterise the dealings of Turkey with 
her Christian subjects; they only prepared thè ground for the exer- 
cise of these shameful crimes, at a time when they were mere possi- 
bilities, but they have since given them a long lease of life, after they 

` had become terrible realities. 

After the Tarko-Rugsian war, in the course of which blood enough 
was shed to have purchased permanent peace in the Hast, the Treaty 
of San Stefano was drawn up with the object of ending, for many 
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generations at least, the -hateful Oriental question. It accidentally 
served another ‘purpose besides this; it gave clear definite shape to 
Russia’s aims in Eastern Europe, showing what territorial acquisitions 
and what other changes in the map of the Turkish Empire would 
satisfy her for the present. And these changes—the bestowal upon 
Slavonic and non-Slavonic Christians of the elementdry rights of 
human beings, whatever their purely political bearings—were, from 
a broadly humanitarian point of view, such as should have com- 
mended them to any and every enlightened nation of Europe and the 
world. It-is, of course, quite conceivable that men, whose exclusive 
business it is to safeguard the political interests of their respective 
countries, should refuse to allow their judgment to be biassed by any 
_ such sentimental considerations as the sufferings of Christians and 
the violated rights of human beings—in other words, that they should 
view the question from a purely political point of view. Ina case 
like that under consideration, this is a heavy respousibility to take, 
_and the greater the human suffering that is likely to result from such 
a step, the heavier the responsibility. Yet the thing is quite con- 
ceivable, excusable, and may possibly be even justifiable, But only 
on condition that the line of action, that the foreign policy which 
such a departure necessarily implies, be pursued to the bitter ‘end. 
To put it plainly and succinctly : if we consider that the interests of 
the British Empire, endangered by the insatiable appetite of -Russia, 
_ are cheaply safeguarded at the price of the well-being of millions of 
patient Christians, have we any right to affirm or even suggest that 
they are not worth the inconvenience that would result from a series 
of offensive and defensive treaties concluded with the object of 
paralysing Russia in the future ?. And if the latter be in truth too 
high a price to pay for them, what are we to think of the former ? 
But whatever. the errors of statesmen, their _ practical results, in 
so far as these bear upon the Macedonian Question, are briefly as 
follows. Macedonia, as part of “ Great Bulgaria,” was at first freed 
by a stroke of the Russian pen from all Turkish misgovernment or 


government, and endowed with a degree of. independence which - 


would have resulted in such prosperity and progress as the history of 
Macedonia never yet recorded. This would have been the work of 
the Treaty of San Stefano. But instead of this the Macedonians 
were erased from the list of the autonomous peoples by a stroke of 
the Anglo-Austrian pen, but compensated for their disappointment by 
a promise of wide- -reaching reforms, excellent laws, and a-large mea- 
- gure of self-government. This was the theoretical outcome'of the 
Berlin Treaty, which was drawn up on political, as opposed to 
humanitarian, lines. Lastly, and as a matter of mere fact, the 
. inhabitants of Macedonia were taken in hand by Turkish Valis, 
Kaimakams, Kadis, and Zaptiehs, hindered from producing more 
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than was necessary for the bare support of their lives, compelled to 
deliver up the most even of this to the representatives of Islam and 
the law, and forced to divide.the remainder among bloodthirsty 
brigands whose profession of Mohammedanism not only entitles them 
to heaven in the next life, but allows them to condemn honest 
Christians to something like hell in this. Such was the practical 
outcome of the Treaty of Berlin, as it was understood by the Turks, 
and apparently approved by the Powers. 

The Treaty of San Stefano would have emancipated all the Chris- 
tians who inhabit the extensive territory that lies between the Black 
Sea and the Adriatic to the south of the independent Balkan States 

-and to the north of what is still the Turkish Empire, raising them to 
the level of an autonomous. principality tributary to the Porte, and 
thus practically resuscitating the Great Bulgarian kingdom of eight 
hundred years ago. The disadvantages of this arrangement consisted 
mainly in the circumstances that it had been suggested by Russia and 
might therefore be taken to be conducive to her own peculiar 
interests, and also that a lively sense of gratitude would presumably 

oblige the newly created State to be constantly at her beck and call 
and to render every assistance in furthering her plans against Turkey. 
Its advantages were that it set the whole Oriental Question at rest 
for decades to come, and accomplished an act of common justice 
towards millions of Christians which should have gladdened all men 
whose hearts were not encased in an impenetrable crust of politics. 
It had this further advantage incidentally, even for West Europeans. 
of the purely political type——but only for the far-seeing among them . 

-—that it raised an almost insurmountable barrier to the realisation 
of the ambitious projects with which Russia was theretofore credited : 
for a powerful and prosperous Bulgaria would have proved such an 
effective spoke in Russia’s wheel as was never dreamt of before or 
after by her bitterest enemies. 

Statesmen, however, are not humanitarians, and no one was dis-- 
appointed when our diplomatists, making light of sentiment, deter— 
mined to be guided solely by considerations of political interest. But 
they ought to be far-sighted, to be endowed with what our neigh- 
bours would term the flaire diplomatique, to be able to reckon 
upon the mistakes as well as allow for the clever moves of their 
opponents, and in these respects they seem to have failed. To-day, 
therefore, the réles are changed, and Russia alone cheerfully abides by 
the Berlin Treaty, while the authors of this document would be glad of 
any. pretext to tear it up. 

The lines upon which it was framed were those of a wretched 
compromise which, professing to consult all interests and satisfy all 
parties, depressed the Balkan Christians and embittered their Russian 
protectors, created a condition of things.in those places where a 
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radical change was effected, which did not actually, and could not 
possibly, last, and left the condition of the natives, who were denied 
the benefits of-such change, infinitely worse than it had ever been 
before. Instead of the Great Bulgaria of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
which included Eastern Roumelia and Macedonia, a Little Bulgaria, ` 
deprived of these two provinces, was called into being as an almost 
“independent State, tributary to the Sublime Porte, Eastern Rou- 
melia, separated from the Principality of Bulgaria by a shadowy line 


‘ of demarcation which laughs political and physical geography to 


scorn, was allowed to enjoy autonomy on the basis of a Constitution 
framed by the Powers and under the administration of a Governor- 
General appointed by the Sultan. Macedonia, like Armenia, was 


` relegated to the third and most unfortunate category: it was handed 


back to the Turks, on the explicit condition that they would gene- 
rously do what the Powers themselves could not and would not do— 
viz., sacrifice political interests to the demands of justice and 
humanity, introduce far-reaching reforms, and give these people such 
a taste of the advantages of self-government as would excite a 
ravenous appetite for more. In other words, the Sublime Porte was 
generously credited with self-abnegation enough to supply the rem- 
nant of its Christian subjects with the fulcrum and lever-necessary to 
enable them to hoist itself into nothingness. Eastern Roumelia had ` 


_ slipped from Turkey’s grasp, Bulgaria had become to all intents and 


purposes independent, Bosnia and Herzegovina had transferred their 
allegiance to Austro-Hungary, while the Macedonians and Armenians 
alone were left to play the part of Helots, to support the Moslem in 
-the enjoyment of his otium cum dignitate, and shrewd European: 
statesmen professed to believe that the Porte would fatuously prepare 
them too for emancipation and separation ! 

It is considered correct and proper to assume that the representa- 
tives of the Powérs were seriously concerned for the fate of those 
hapless and helpless Christians whom they had thus thrust back into 


‘the jaws of misery and death. And, seeing that intelligence and 


diplomacy are not synonymous, it may be quite true. The degree of 
their sincerity or judgment, however, may be gauged from a com- 


parison of the admirable precautions which they took to have the 


terms of the agreement carried out in the case of Bulgaria and 
Roumelia, with the seemingly criminal indifference manifested where 
Macedonia was concerned. In the former case, European Commissions 
were left in the country to superintend the work, and to see the pro- 
visions of the treaty fully carried out, because no Turkish Commission, 
it was felt, could be reasonably expected to do this. And yet they 
appointed no “European Commission to supervise the introduction of 
the stipulated reforms in Macédonia, although no Turkish Government , 
or Commission would ever dream of inaugurating reforms which 
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directly and inevitably tend to break up the last remnant of Turkish 
power in Europe. Can it be honestly supposed, then, that there was 
any serious intention on the part-of the Powers to alleviate the lot of 
the re-enthralled Rayahs? And if there was any such intention in 
the beginning, can it be seriously believed to have outlived the first 
flagrant breach of Turkish faith in May 1879, when, Eastern Roumelia 
having been duly handed over to the newly appointed Governor-General, 
the term fixed for the presentation of the Plan of Reforms for Mace- 
donia expired without any such scheme having been submitted by the 
Porte? Yet the European Commission in Roumelia was dissolved, 
and no effective means were taken to hold the Turks to their promises. 
Sixteen years have elapsed since then, and, although the Turk has 
during all that time made no sign, the Powers have entered no serious 
protest. Nor is it complained that the Macedonians are as badly off 
as ever they were; it is yrged, and too truly urged, that their con- 
_ dition is incomparably worse; European cattle are better treated than 
they, for these are at least well fed before being slaughtered, and 
enjoy immunity from that moral anguish which sears the soul and 
shakes the very foundations of man’s belief in good and God. 

And even now, in spite of a universal cry of horror at crimes which 
from their very wantonness seem to proceed from inborn malignity 
rather than mere crass egotism, the Powers manifest no intention of 
sending a European Commission to Macedonia, or of taking the matter 
into their own hands. They will, it is fondly hoped, “ make repre- 
sentations” to the Porte, who will be left to set about the suicidal 
work in her own leisurely way. The vriminal condemned to death is 
told that he must take his own life, and at the same time is given to 
understand by his judges that if he declines to commit suicide they 
will not relieve him of the obligation by having him properly 
executed. Would not the natural termination of this farce consist 
in a declaration by the condemned criminal that he had decided to 
die of—old age ? 


Macedonia is practically as unknown to the general public as the 
great Unshapen Land in which dwelt the three Grey Sisters who 
helped Perseus on his errand of death. Even the well-informed 
politician who could comfortably pick his way through Central Africa 
is very often unable to tell the difference -between a Pomak and a 
Zinzar, a Yooryk and an Arnaut, or to -say whether they are fruits, 
implements, or peoples, Not only is the geography of the country a 
highly complicated and unsatisfactory study, seeing that nearly every 
district, river, lake, and town is known by at least two wholly different. 
names,* the one Turkish and the other Slavonian, Greek, or Albanian 


* For instance, Veles, which is also called Kiepryly ; Ventrok=Turnovo ; Uesktip 
=Skoplye ; Monastir=Bitol; and Rhodope=Despoto-Planina, &c. &c. 
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—hoth of which are occasionally omitted from the few maps we 
possess—but the ethnography is more bewildering than a Chinese 
puzzle, and no man born of woman can ever hope to solve the 
problems it offers in a way that will satisfy the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. In spite of a railway net of about 600 miles,” communica- 
tions with the interior are not merely, primitive and painful, but 
highly dangerous. It is practically impossible to visit any of the 
outlying and many of the main districts without an escort of Turkish 
Zaptiehs, and sometimes even a few Arnaut cut-throats, as a homoeo- 
pathic precaution over and above. There are places in Macedonia— _ 
especially in the country between the river Vardar,t on the one side, 
and the Drin and Morava on the other—-which have been untrodden 
by European feet since the days when the warlike Samuel was king, 
about 900 years ago. p 

Macedonia, the land of the three streams, Vardir, Struma, and 
Vistritsa,§ is hemmed in by lofty mountains, of which the best known.. 
or the highest are Olympus, Shardagh and Rhodope, the last named 
rising to between eight and nine thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. It is among the most picturesque countries of Europe, abound- 
ing in magnificent forests, which climb hills, fringe rivers, and cover 
islands; in-wild mountain scenes, wonderful waterfalls, silent sailless 
iskee an appropriate setting for gems of emerald islets, deep gorges, 
dizzy mountain-paths, smiling plains and desolate passes, which 
ought to prove an irresistible attraction to the traveller who regards 
_ genuine danger and real dingomiort as the appropriate condiment of 
pleasure. 

Lake Ochrida, for instance, which is shut in by cloud-capped 
mountains, is a sheet of marvellously translucent water, in the depths 
of which innumerable salmon-trout and various other kinds of fish 
can be clearly seen swimming hither and thither, as in the long gone ~ 
days when the now decaying walls on the summit of the towering cliff 
„above -were being built by the workmen of Tsar Samuel. On the 
southern shore of this secluded lake stands out; in cheerful relief 
against the dark foliage of evergreens and the beautiful blue of the’ 
peaceful water, the dazzling white monastery of St, Naum, erected 
more than a thousand years ago by Tsar Boris, whose name is now 
preserved only in the dustiest of Oriental archives. To the west the 
country is literally honeycombed with robber retreats and watch- 
towers, inhabited by ferocious Arnauts, who know no fear of man, God, 
or the devil, and who plunder, rob and kill the Christians that fall 
in their way after the ‘manner of Sinis the Pine-bender and Sciron 
` the robber of Theseus’ days, and with greater impunity. There is, 


* The oldest railroad in- the country connects Salonika with Mitrovitsa, and was 
* constructed in 1860 by Baron Hirsch. This line is connected with the Servian rail- 
ways. The next in importance, the Salonika-Monastir railway, was constructed. by 
a German company, and will probably in time be extended to Avlona on the Adriatic. 

+ The ancient Axiss. + The ancient Strymon. 

§ The ancient Haliakmon. 
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indeed, a potential Theseus in the shape of a high Ottoman official— 
a Kaimakam of the district, resident at Pogradetz; but this locum 
tenens of the Sultan, although a zealous Mussulman, has long since 
learned the wisdom of dealing with Arnaut’ brigands on the Evan- 
gelical principle: “ Agree with thine adversary quickly whilst thou 
art in the way with him.” The wolf, therefore, dwells with the 
shepherd there, and the lambs are éaten between them. There is 
probably no district within the Turkish Empire in which life is less 
secure, and violent death more certain, than in this romantic country. 
‘Murders are unpunished, unrecorded, unheeded, every one taking his 
chance, like soldiers in hard-fought battles. 

And yet there are few other places in Macedonia or in Turkey so 
favoured in respect of climate, scenery, and fertility as this. It might 
be a sort of Paradise, as it once was, when Tsar Samuel made it the 
headquarters of his court, were it governed by human or divine laws. 
it was evidently destined to be the fruit-garden and the granary of 
the entire country around, instead of a vast famine district in which 
hard-working men and women are being gradually starved to death. 

From the poet’s or the painter’s point of view, it is “a sight to 
dream of, not to tell.” Heaven-kissing hills, rock-ribbed, yet abun- 
dantly clad in dense foliage of many-shaded green, which creeps from 
the surface of the lake in which they mirror themselves up to half 
their heiglt or more, where mouldering mossy walls of imperial 
palaces or stately cathedrals tell their melancholy tale to the whistliug 

_ winds of heaven. Grapes hang down in clusters from the gentle 
slopes near thé shore, and the red ripe fruit of the pomegranate looks 
like balls of heavenly. fire against the foil of dark green foliage which 
is the ground colour of the beautiful but melancholy picture. 

Another most interesting lake is Prespa, at an elevation of about 
2400 feet above the sea-level, whose opaque blue waters, according to 
folklore, descend thousands of feet below the mountain, and ‘burst 
forth into the light of day once more as a spring of icy cold water 
by the monastery of St. Naum on Lake Ochrida, and play many other 
strange pranks besides. History asserts that the waters of Prespa 
are gradually but surely encroaching upon the land, and fancy describes 
the forgotten villages, with their churches and towers, glimpses of 
which are still obtained on soft ‘cloudless summer evenings through 
the smooth, still water from some dizzy perch above. Science, in her 
guessing mood, surmises that here, in prehistoric days, villages were built 
upon piles driven into the lake-bed, as in Switzerland and elsewhere, 
and that careful research for traces of these watery dwellings would be 
richly rewarded; and Herodotus has something t6 say on the subject 
of Macedonian lake villages which would confirm, had it not suggested, 
this belief. Plain, however, to everybody, the least scientific and the 
least superstitious, are two charmingly situated islands, one-of which 
—Grad by name—was one of the various capitals of the West Bulgarian 
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Empire when Samuel was Tsar. . They are both rich in moss-covered 
ruins of churches, palaces, bulwarls, which bear eloquent witness to 
the progressive and civilising tendency of the founders and rúlers of 
the West Bulgarian ‘kingdom, and to the destructive influence of the 
Byzantines and the Turks. Grad is a fairy,island such as in picture 
form might well adorn the pages of a child’s story-book, but could 
scarcely be expected to have a real existence upon earth. Situated 
but a very short distance from the shoreof the lake, it is a natura} 
fortress which, when the Bulgarian Tsar reigned and lived here, 
might have been easily rendered impregnable. It is shut in by walls 
` of granite rock nearly sixty feet high, which only a balloon could 
enable one to scale. There-are but two spots by which this toy island 
can be entered and an idea formed of the depth of the abyss which 
divides what once was from what now is. The whole island, which 
is but a mile and three-quarters in length, and perhaps a mile in 
breadth, is literally bestrewn with relics of the past. Among the 
most interesting and best preserved ruins are those.of seven churches, 
the four bare walls of one of them standing still erect, alone of alb 
the seven. The island is one mass of luxuriant vegetation, rank 
grasses, long-lived weeds, wild fruit-trees—— formerly pruned and 
tehded by gentle hands, but now abandoned to chance; in'a word, it- 
is the ghost of such a garden as that in which the Sensitive Plant: 
once flourished. The grapes that grow in profusion there are still 
believed by the Christians of the mainland to be the’ most luscious. 
in creation—and, indeed, the whole' island is looked upon as a weird, , 
uncanny spot, the graveyard of a mighty empire, whose dead stilk ` 
haunt the scenes of their loves and lives. They stand in awe of it, 
and keep away. Hence it is wholly uninhabited. The apple, pear, 
and pomegranate trees still bud, blossom, and wither without evoking 
a thrill of human pleasure or pain; and over the gardens, orchards, 
lawns, and courtyards that once ornamented this residence of the 
Great Tsar, before whom Byzance itself trembled and prayed to its 
miracle-working relics, nought but the notes of the love-birds’ songs 
are heard; only the sun and the rain, the winds and the lightnings 
still visit and alter the guestless balls, the choked-up walks, the dry 
. fountains, and the empty aisles of the once famous city of Prespa. 
An ideal place for a pessimist like Schopenhauer to muse and 
moralise in, Here, if anywhere, earth was a paradise, God a perfect: 
poet. And yet the Christians who behold this God-created heaven 
never cease to suffer the torments of man-made hell. 

Speaking generally, Macedonia is covered with the ruins of historic: 
monuments, some of which«may yet be made to tell the tale of that 
land of lost gods and godlike men. Near the picturesque lake 
Yenidshe, in the Payik Planina, once stood Pella, the seat of govern- 
- ment of Philip of Macedon and the birthplace of Alexander the Great, 
later on one. of the most important ‘stations on the Roman Vis 
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Egnatia, and to-day a pestiferous marsh wherein are bred’ deadly 

fevers felt as far away as Salonika. If the fields and roads, the hills 
and valleys of this ancient land, whose very dust is historic, could be 
made to tell the chequered story of the noble and base deeds done or 

conceived by the various races of men who lived and worked here 
since Perdikkas in the seventh century, B.C., founded the Macedonian 
kingdom and the dynasty of the Augeads, since Philip consolidated 
his empire and Alexander conquered the world, through the Greek 

.. and Persian wars, the Roman occupation, the Slav invasion, the West 
Bulgarian Empire and the agonies of Byzance down to the present 
time, when lust, murder, and all manner of uncleanness stalk shame- 
lessly through the land, and the shrieks of violated women and the 
groans of tortured men are swallowed up by the death-like silence 
which the Turks have established and called peace, what a. thrilling 
narrative would be presented to the world ! 

But history and Macedonia are incompatible terms. ` It is well-nigh 
impossible to learn with any approach to accuracy what is going on 
there to-day, much less what has taken place since the Bulgars or 
Volgars, having quitted their settlements on the banks of the Volga, 
entered the country in the last quarter of the seventh century, 4.D., 
adopted the language of the Slav people, and gave them in return 
their name. The descendants of these two races, the Bulgars and the 
Slavs, constitute the predominant element of the population of con- 
temporary Macedonia; and the sad story of their long sufferings is 
writ as large in their physical, psychical, and political condition as 
that of their country is in the dust of its palaces, the broken pillars 
of its temples, the crumbling walls of, its fortresses, and the utter 
neglect and decay of everything created by art or nature which 
depends for existence upon the fostering care of man. The Mace- 
donians are the wreck of a once great and warlike people. 

“e All we know about their lives and sufferings, their hopes, fears and 
aspirations, comes to us from outside, coloured and distorted by the 
very worst of mediums—party politicians, ambitious patriots, and paid 
advocates. Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, the half-fledged States of 
the Balkan Peninsula, hunger already for slices of Macedonia, which 

. Turk, Albanian, and Arnaut, painfully conscious that their time is 
short and their tenure precarious, ruthlessly plunder and oppress; 
while the wretched Macedonian, toiling and: moiling from morning 
till night, from January to December, hungers for the bread and meat 
with which he so liberally supplies his thankless masters—and often 
dies for want of them ! Ta 

Thus, we are informed by Servian writers, who confound abuse ang 
vulgarity with -science and research, that there are no Bulgarians in 
Macedonia at all, and that to annex that country to Bulgaria would 
be as reasonable as to try to weld Roumania and Greece into one 
happy kingdom. ‘Travellers from the Principality, on the other hand, 
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assure us that the Slavs there are all Bulgarians, or very nearly 
` all, and to prove their contention urge the undeniable fact that 
the people in question loudly proclaim this.* The Roumanian 
subjects of King Carl are disposed to exaggerate the numbers of 
their kith and kin who reside in Macedonia, whilé the Greeks swear 
that the land ‘belongs to them by inalienable rights from time 
immemorial. 

The incontrovertible facts are few and piscia, One of the mot 

' troublesome to. the practical politician: who would fain read as he runs, 
is this: that ever since the seventh century, B.C., Macedonia has been 
a jumble of fragmentary nationalities, an ethnographical sample 
storehouse in which now one, now the other race obtained a transi- 
tory preponderance. Even the ancient Greeks sneered at the Mace- 
donians when they ‘affectionately claimed kinship with the country- 
men of Homer and Plate. “There was much too strong an admixture 
of barbarian blood in their veins, they said, for the claim to be 
allowed. And from that day to this things have gone from bad to 
worse in that respect. 

Thus there are Bulgarians there who call themselves by this name, 
who are recognised as such by the Turks, speak a language which 
‘isa cross between Servian and Bulgarian, and keep up customs which 
are characteristic of the former rather than of ‘the latter. These con- 

„stitute the preponderating element of the Christian population in 
Macedonia, and Serbs and Bulgarians fight for possession of them 
with the fury and determination which animated Greeks and Trojans 
when they struggled for the body of Patroclus. Then come the 
genuine Serbs, who are’ proud of their kinship’ with the subjects of 
King Alexander. Next in influence, if not in numbers, come the 
Greeks who are most numerous. along the coast of the Algean Sea 
and to the, south of Kastoria. Next in order are the Zinzars, 
Kutzo-valachs,t a branch of the Roumanian race, who speak a dialer « 
which differs considerably from the polite language employed at 
Bucharest and Jassy, and are also to be found in Northern Greece, 
_ Bulgaria, and Hungary. They have been for a considerable time 
past the object of the paternal solicitude of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, which spends hundreds of thousands of francs on them annually. 
Another factor, by no means to be despised, are the Jews, who are 
scattered all over the country, with the exception of those brigand- 
infested districts in which life is not worth a week’s purchase, and 
would be snuffed out for a couple of tshereks;{ and of these 
regions there are not a few. The Turks, as the ruling race, are 
found in varying numbers everywhere, but more particularly in those 
fortunate places where a mild climate and a fruitful soil render’ life 


* Most of the Christian, Slavs i in Macedonia call themselves Bulgarians, 
+ Literally : “lame Valachs.” ; 
$ A ésherek is equal to ten pence. 
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delectable and work almost optional. Whenever the Turks look 
upon a fertile strip of land with desire, they simply encourage the 
brigands who dwell there, till murder thins out the Giaours, where- 
upon the surviving Christians sell out for a song and the “ true be- 

' liever ” enters into possession and‘ buys off the brigands, who then 
follow the infidels, The Arnauts, Shkipetars or Albanians, are a 
remnant of the Illyro-Thracian race,* who in some places are 
Catholics, in others Greek-Orthodox, and in others again Moham-. 
medans, but who seldom allow the religious professions, on the 
strength of which they hope to be admitted into heaven, to hamper . 
very considerably their goings on upon earth. They are among the 

. most cruel, bloodthirsty, and callous ruffians in an empire which in- 
cludes Circassians, Koords, and Turks among its defenders. The > 
Gypsies, too, whose lives are one long-agted protest against the con- 
ventional laws of property, and who very often profess, without 
practising, Islam, are found .in considerable numbers in Macedonia, 
as, for example, on the northern shore of Lake Tahino, where they 
form interesting communities apart. The Pomaks, who occasionally 
play a réle in the country, especially when the Christians in a fit of 
madness endeavour to shake off the Turkish yoke, are really 

_ Islamised Bulgarians, for whom Mohammedanism is both a religion 
and a country. Like the Bosnians, before the Austrian occupation, 
the Pomaks invariably take the side of the Turks against their own 
compatriots, whose language they speak with sfluency and purity. 
Last of all come the Yooryks, a half-nomad Turkish horde who 
never took to sedentary life and civilisation since they left their 
pastures in Central Asia. They still live in tents, or in huts which 
are less comfortable than tents, and allow their women to go unveiled 
and Mohammedanism to sit lightly on them generally. 

Such, in brief, is the ethnological problem, as stated by Nature, 
The additions and complications introduced into it by the ingenuity, of 
man can scarcely be done justice to in a mere Review article. The 
desire of ambitious little Balkan States to obtain a footing in, or 
acquire a district of, Macedonia, has led to denationalisation, inter- 
‘nationalisation, hypocrisy, lying and deceit of every conceivable kind. 
Thus there are Serbs who call themselves, Bulgarians, because the 
patriots of the latter country sent them to Sofia to enjoy gratuitously 
the benefits of a higher education. There are Bulgarians who have 
sold their national birthright and turned their talents to political 
propaganda, in return for analogous advantages conferred upon them 
by the Holy Sava Society of Belgrade. Many of the Mohammedans 
who call themselves Turks are Bulgarians who apostatised for the 
sake of a quiet life—and truly they have their reward 5 other fanatical 
followers of Mohammed, who give themselves the same name, are 
Albanians, who abandoned Christianity for the very same reason. 


= A branch of the Indo-Celtic family.” 
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Then there are numerous self-styled Hellenes who, on examination, 
turn out to be Kutzo-valachs in disguise, their only justification being 
a knowledge of Greek acquired in schools supported by Greeks and 
gratitude for the right of having their children educated in the same 
establishments free of charge. But the Greeks are not the only: 
people who purchase patriotism for money’s worth; the Bulgarians 


' “have also enrolled a considerable band of wild Arnauts in the ranks 


of Bulgar patriots by throwing open their school-doors to the children 
of these indigent savages. On the other hand, there are not a few 
.. Albanised Bulgarians who reflect great credit on the race of their 
adoption without acquiring very much for their own persons.” 
Lastly, there are genuine Bulgarians, faithful to their country and 
their creed, who owe spiritual allegiance to the Exarch, and are 
consequently condemned as heretics byjhis Beatitude the Patriarch of 
Constantinople,t and equally good and Orthodox Bulgarians who 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Patriarchs, and are therefore 
looked upon with suspicion or contempt by their brethren, the 
subjects of the Exarch. 

These various peoples, tribes, and sections live sometimes in com- 
‘munities apart, and sometimes scattered over a village, town or 
district. Thus in Turnovo, Nishopolye, Malovishte, Magarovo, &c., 
one comes across communities of Zinzars or Kutzo-valachs ; in Kashan 
the population is composed of Shkipetars or Albanians ; in the villages 
to the’ north of Lake Tahino of Gypsies, &c. &o. i the city of 
Riessen there are 2700 Christian Slavs, 1000 Pomaks, 500 Kutzo- 
valachs, 500 Gypsies, and a few dozen Greeks. 

Most of these idiosyncrasies and vagaries would be perfectly harm- 
less in themselves, were they not used, or rather abused, by outsiders 
for the purpose of fostering discord, ill-will, and race hatred among 
.& people which is already drowning in a sea of troubles of its own. 

.The work of political propaganda gives occupation to hundreds of 
agents and sets millions of francs in circulation every year. The 
Greeks had the start of all the others, having opened schools in which 
members of most nationalities were educated and Hellenized, before 
‘Bulgaria became a principality and Servia was proclaimed a kingdom, 
and the results are still visible in such cities as Melnik, Seres, 
Nevrokop and Petrits, where a large proportion of people who cal} 
themselves Hellenes are genuine Slavs. ‘Ihe Serbs concentrate their 
efforts mainly upon the Slavs who owe spiritual allegiance to the 
Patriarch, because these are obliged to content themselves with divine 
service in Greek, and are very often glad to accept a church and a 
school which are Slavonic, without i inquiring too closely ‘whether it is 


* In Goritsa, for example. j 
+,The name of the heresy was coined by the Patriarch: it is Phylethelists 
If it means anything at all, it should include the Orthodox ‚Russians, Serbs and 
Roumanians. As a matter of historic fact, the Bulgarian Church was formally and 
properly separated from the Greek in 918, and the separation was duly acknowledged 

by the Patriarch of Constantinople six years later. 
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Servian or Bulgarian: These communities—or a considerable number 
of them-——possess the right of petitioning the Porte for permission to 
transfer their allegiance from the Patriarch to the Bulgarian Exarch, 
and the immediate result of the accordance of this request would be 
the departure of the Greek popes and schoolmasters for other districts 
where their services might be in greater demand, the influx of Bul- 
garian priests and teachers, and occasionally the creation of a new 
Bulgarian bishop. The diplomatic pressure and the bribes and threats 
and intrigues by means of which these concessions are sought for by 
the one side and opposed by the other, can better be imagined than 
described. Servian patriots are in this respect, at least, obliged to 
maintain the defensive, seeing that the Porte does not usually recog- 
nise as Servian those communities which acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople. On the other hand, they are | 
making considerable headway in the Vilayet of Kossovo, to say 
nothing of the Valley of the Morava which, having been given to 
Bulgaria by the Treaty of San Stefano, was handed over to Servia by 
the “Treaty of Berlin, and has completely changed its nationality during 
the few years that have elapsed since then. ` 

The Roumanian propaganda is conducted. principally by the Mace- 
donian Society of Bucharest in the quiet, unobtrusive way characteristic 
of Roumanian diplomacy, which contrives to spend yearly a.sum of 
money represented by no less than six figures (in francs) in providing 
Macedonian Zinzars with schools, &c. The Roumanian bishops there 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Patriarch. 

The Bulgarian Government, as such, takes no part in the propa- 
ganda. Everything is done through the Exarchate, which is the 
regular channel through which a golden stream is constantly flowing. 
The sum annually spent in this patriotic work is variously estimated 
at from one to two million francs. , 

And the agents of these States openly or in disguise employ every 
means they consider lawful to attain the end which they pro- 
fess to believe desirable, bribing infidel Turks, buying the consent of 
parents to have their children educated in this school or in that, dis- 

‘tributing gratis books, pamphlets and leaflets in which they virulently 
abuse each other and eulogise the cause—delighted at the conversion 
or apostasy of a child or a family, as if the political problem could be 
solved, at this hour of the day; on the basis of “ cooked” or even 
genuine statistics. When Macedonia ceases to belong to Turkey, it 
will in all probability be annexed to Bulgaria, who after the lapse 
of a decade will have smoothed away all the ethnographical difficul- 
ties which at present beset the problem. And the knowledge of this ` 
circumstance is the most powerful factor in shaping the policy of 
Prince Ferdinand’s Government to-day. 

Most of the current descriptions of the character of the Christian 
population of Macedonia, reaching us through the same tainted , 
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channels, are to be received with the greatest caution. We hear’ of 
their indomitable martial spirit which ages of thraldom are powerless 
to crush, and the frequent rumours of insurrections and’ local risings 
which.call for sensational headlines in our newspapers, are calculated to- 
confirm our belief in the ‘accuracy of the information. As a matter 
of fact, the Christians are utterly broken down in spirit: their man- 
hood melted into pathetic servility, their enterprise turned to stolid 
endurance, their hopes weak, and their fears overwhelmingly strong. 
Like the salamander in the fire, they are grown familiar with suffering, 
and, ignorant of any less painful existence, take their unparalleled 
misery as a commonplace and endure it in silence. To be robbed, 
beaten; maimed by their masters or their masters’ friends and 
accomplices, is part of the rôle they are destined to play; and they 
know full well that there are forms of cruelty still more terrible 
which complaint to an Ottoman official would be an infallible way to 
provoke, Hence they fear to hint at the truth to friendly foreigners, 
who go away disappointed at-their listlessness or disgusted at their 
cowardice. If they possessed a native press like the Armenians, 
Macedonia would nayg been rescued from Turkish oppression ten years 
ago. 

: In most cases “yisings i in Macedonia? are the work of eympathising 
‘or restless -outsiders who organise bands of Christian “ brethren.” 
These crusaders cross the frontier, are shunned like the pest by the 
bulk of the wretched people, and are ultimately cut down by the 
Turks, Pomaks or Arnauts, or else driven back whence they came. 
No doubt it does occur once in a while that some dastardly crime 
which only a Turkish Mohammedan can conceive and execute causes 
the blood of the most phlegmatic to boil over, and drives the victim 
to slay his torturer then and there, and execute an Indian war-dance 
round his corpse. Such a man has forfeited his life, and the utmost 
he can hope for is to sell it dearly. He flees therefore to the moun- 
tains or ‘the woods, and gradually gathers other outlaws around him 
who are as desperate as himself. This gang lives thereafter for the 
sole purpose of executing the wild justice known as revenge, the 
maddening thirst for which occasionally drives them to the commission - 
of crimes akin to cannibalism. But these are the exceptions. Take 
them all in all, the Christian population of Macedonia is sub- 
missive, industrious, frugal and patient to a fault. The Turks them- 
selves frequently admit and admire their excellent qualities, and never 
neglect to profit by them. A high Ottoman official lately assured 
me that the Bulgarians in Macedonia were very loyal, thrifty, sub-, 
missive subjects of whom the Porte has reason to be proud; “and,” 
he naively added, “it is a calumny'to affirm that we have the 
slightest reason to be dissatisfied withthem. If left alone by Bulgaria 
and as agitators, we and they could live in peace and harmony 

. for ever.” 
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Whether the Rayahs themselves would, if they dared to speak 
freely and frankly, return this compliment, may well be doubted. A 
man may grow so accustomed to a dungeon that, like the Comte de 
Lorge, he protests against being removed thence to better quarters ; 
but if he smiles and bows when his wife and daughters are being 
outraged or his little children starved to death, it is only as the 
Persian courtier smiled when informed by his monarch that he had 
just dined off the body of his son—viz., to conceal his thirst for 
vengeance. 

_ In truth, the Macedonians have little to feel grateful for. Like 
Sohak in the Persian legend, they have two serpents on their backs 
which live on their life-blood—viz., the Government as represented 
by taxes, tax-gatherers and administrators, and the brigands who 
plunder and kill, sometimes with the positive approval, and always 
with.the friendly connivance, of the Turkish officials. The result of 
this twofold system of injustice and crime is the utter impoverish- 
. ment of the people—numbers of whom, at this very moment, are 
devoid of the means of subsistence, and their gradual abasement to 
the level of beasts of burden, which would long ago have been reached 
had it not been for the schools founded by interested agitators from 
without. And even as it is, many a Macedonian Christian differs but 
very little in habits, aims, and way of living from the beasts of the 
field ; and such difference as'there is tends to intensify rather than 
alleviate the hardship of his lot. 

It would be easy to illustrate the present condition of Macedonian 
Christians by filling pages of this Review with harrowing accounts of 
concrete cases of injustice, outrage, torture and murder, publishing 
names, dates and places in full. But after the long article which 
appeared in it last month on Armenia, the present writer feels that 
this course would entail needless repetition. For the names alone 
would change, the nature of the crimes and outrages remaining the 
same. Turkish misgovernment is not different in Macedonia from 
what it is in Armenia, or what it was in Bulgaria. The Turks as 
rulers continue to place their trust in the principle which stood them 
, in such good stead when they were mere invaders—viz., that might 
takes precedence of right. They never reason or argue with their 
subjects; they simply command, compel, condemn. And the latter 
are powerless to help themselves against either officials or brigands, 
for they dare not complain in court of the one, nor defend themselves 
with arms against the other. They are tied, so to say, hands and 
feet, and delivered over to the mercies of men whose sense of moral 
right and wrong is still so primitive-or perverted that the former con- 
ception includes violation, rape, and nameless outrages on boys of 
- tender age ; while the latter implies the protection of the most callous 
cut-throats so long as they exercise their calling upon mere “ Christian 
dogs.” 
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A Christian cannot hope to earn a competency-in Macedonia, what- 
ever his trade or profession—not if he were as avaricious as Harpagon 
- and as abstemious as Timon of Athens. If the possession of wealth 
by Christians were politically unobjectionable—and it is considered 
to be anything but this—it would be utterly impossible on other 
grounds. The impecunious Pashas, Begs, Kaimakams, and Kadis, 
with whom the country is crowded, are like the greedy but insolvent 
Christian: sectarian who, when the head of his community placed abag . 
of money before him—the proceeds. of a charitable coilection—and 
said, “ Brother, take from this bag what you need,” replied, “ Brother,- 
T sorely need it all.” They are insatiable. f 
The land in Macedonia cannot, on the whole, be termed fertile. 
But there are districts—the Pelagonian Plain, for example—which 
need hardly to be scratched with a plough to cause them to bring 
forth abundant harvests. Now, wherever there is a strip of land 
which repays tilling thus generously, it is invariably taken possession 
of by Turks. The ways and means are various and criminal, but the . 
risks are nil, I could name several such desirable properties which 
were suddenly rendered ‘so undesirable by the brigands that the 
Christians were glad to part with them for a nominal sum, so as to 
escape with their bare lives. Thirty-five villages of the fertile Prespa 
‘district belong entirely to Moslems, while the Christians are either 
insolvent ispolitshars or farm labourers, that is to say, serfs bound 
down to the glebe, worse fed and more cruelly treated: than the 
negroes in the Southern States before their emancipation. In the 
Pelagonian district four-fifths of the 180 villages Pelong to the “true 
believers.” e 
The Turks, who generally have an insuperable shisolion to working 
between meals, employ Christians to till the soil.* In cases where 
the land belongs to the latter, one of them is- permitted, in return 
for his toil, to keep for himself as much of the produce as remains 
after a fixed quantity has been delivered to the owner. But the 
essence of the injustice lies’ precisely in the interpretation of the 
words “ fixed quantity.” The Turk objects, to hair-splitting in the 
matter; he appears when the corn is ripe but not yet cut, estimates . 
the produce in grain at his own figure, which may be and very often 
is out of all proportion to the truth, and fixes his share accordingly. 
- Against this calculation there is no appeal. The Christian may argue, 
entreat, or protest, but his words are wasted breath. He must deliver 
the quantity demanded, even though he leave his family breadless. 
The Mohammedan will hear of nothing that is not compatible with 
that. What he is quite ready and willing to do is to lend the man 
corn, even though there be little prospect of its being repaid. Indeed, 
he rather hopes it will not Ha returned, for as long as the wretched 


* Occasionally Mohammedans are also, employed, but then they are generally 
* regarded as partners of the landlord, who receives one-half of the produce, 
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peasant remains in his debt, he is to all intents and purposes his 
slave. He dares not leave the district or seek employment elsewhere ; 
he becomes part of his master’s chattels, 

But the bulk of the Christian population are mere farm labourers, 
whose lot is unenviable indeed. They have nothing which they can 
call their own. Meat and money are almost unknown to them. 
The farm labourer dwells in a den provided by his master, eats refuse 
which the Prodigal Son would have refused with loathing, and lives 
dike a beast of burden. If he have any aspirations or consciousness 
that he possesses a soul, so much the worse for his peace of mind. 
When he marries, his wife, and later on his children, must give their 
services to the master who never pays them a piastre,* and has prac- 
tically the power of life and death over them all. He can flog, wound, 
and kill with impunity. And he feels no hesitation about exercising 
this right should occasion seem to demand it. The idea of punishing a 
“true believer” for causing the death of a Rayah appears too grotesque 

.to be entertained by Moslem or Christian. liven if the representa- 
tives of the law had the wild courage to harbour such a thought, not 
a soul would bear witness against the powerful criminal. Experience 
has too deeply burned the lesson in their memories that, of two evils, 
the lesser is to be chosen. 

But if these things be true, why do the Macedonians not imitate 
the Armenians and emigrate? The answer is obvious. To leave 
the country, nay, even the village, the Christian must be free from 
debt, a condition which in too many cases is absolutely prohibitive, 
Over and above this he must pay for and actually obtain—-which are 
two different things—a passport, and this is an enterprise of such 
extraordinary difficulty, to say nothing of the expense, that an ordi- 
nary individual would as soon try to fly. I saw some extraordinary 
individuals who made the attempt, and I could not decide which to 
admire most, their remarkable spirit of adventure or the imperturba- 
bility of the Turkish authorities who kept them waiting for three 
weeks at a seaport town, on the ground that there was no official 
paper on which to write the necessary permission! It was in the 
character of béggars that some of these would-be emigrants applied 
to me; they will probably: wind up their careers in the capacity of 
outlaws. 

The taxes levied on Christians in Macedonia, as in Armenia, are 
exorbitantly high, and would of themselves render it a herculean 
task to achieve anything like a competency. But the legal taxes are 
no measure of those which are really extorted. Laws in Turkey 
seldom extend further than the paper on which they are written. 
The tax for exemption from military service, for instance, which falls 
exclusively upon Christians, should be levied only upon males between 


* Payment is made in kind, but it is too paltry to support any adult member of the 
family. 
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the ages of seventeen and sixty. Such is the law. The practice is 
that it must be paid for every, male from the year of his birth to the 

year of his.death. This is known and admitted all over Turkey, but 
no one dreams of complaining. The Christian Powers regard it as 
“ a domestic concern of Turkey”; the natives as part of their wretched 
lot. Even in cases where the person liable to taxation has long since 
left the country with permission of the authorities, or quitted the 
world by their contrivance, -his name continues to figure on the 
books, and his neighbours are forced to pay the tax for him. 
In one village the money has to be forthcoming every year for 
five persons, of whom three are in Bulgaria, one in Roumania, and 
one is a cripple. In another, the tax is regularly levied for two men 
who are in the kingdom of Servia, and two who, if there be such æ 
thing as divine justice, are in the kingdom of heaven. 

If injustice of this kind is thus practised openly, shamelessly, and 
universally, in the teeth of explicit laws, is it not clear that reforms 
alone, however extensive and satisfactory, will leave the situation“ 
absolutely unchanged, unless there be established an effective sanctiom 
to those reforms, which can consist only in foreign control ? 

The tithe in Macedonia is farmed out to the highest bidder, a 
system which speaks for itself. The tithe-farmer is naturally a. 
person anxious to enrich himself, and he has previously paid heavily 
for the privilege. He therefore employs the surest means of 
making a large profit; and he never.fails. If the harvest prove ex- 
ceptionally bad that is no concern of his, it means but a few extra 
turns of the screw. Whatever happens it is the unfortunate 
Christians who bear the loss—plectuntur Achivi. Tithe-levying in 
Turkey is consequently a curious and a complicated system whick 
frequently includes physical violence and various kinds of outrage, to 
say nothing of an occasional murder. The collection of the 113 per 
cent. of the corn is but a part, sometimes the least oppressive part, 
of the process. ‘The tithe-farmer’s profits, which are unreasonably 
high, are, of course, not paid by the Government ; it is the Christian 
who has to provide them; the hungry officials, too, who are let loose 
upon the population to see that the last farthing is paid, must also be 
feod and fed, and this is likewise no concern of. the Government. 
The descriptions given me of the scenes that take place during the 
collection of the tithes are of a nature to make a saint forget his duty 
and think only of his rights as a man. They are heartrending to a 
degree unsuspected even by the woe-stricken sufferers who told me 
the tales. But a dispassionate description of the ordinary course of 
procedure, divested of the accidental though frequent details of out- 
rage, will suffice. The tithe-collectors come to a village, and begin 
by quartering themselves on the inhabitants. Then they set out to 
examine the fields. Suppose the crops are-far from satisfactory 

. owing to drought, hail, or abundant rains; some one or two acres’ 
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are always pretty sure to form an exception to the rule, and, taking 
the very best sheafs from these, they have them threshed. This is 
the basis on which the valuation is then made. If the farmers 
accept it, well and good, they are only depriving their wives and 
children of a portion of their daily bread. If they refuse to accept 
that ruinous standard, the officials depart. Meanwhile the corn must 
remain untouched; nor will they return till it has rotted on the stalk, 
unless the peasants send and entreat, and pay them to come back on 
their own terms, which by that time have grown more exorbitant 
than they were before. This period of tithe-collecting is a veritable 
saturnalia for the coarse, sensual, bestial scoundrels who are 
entrusted with the task of despoiling men, women and children, the 
mere aspect of whom would touch a heart of stone. 

If a Christian embarks in any little business, his shop is looked 
upon as the common store-room of Turkish officialdom in the village’ 
or town. ‘The proprietor of the café must entertain them gratis, or 
* at least at a loss to himself. If he ventures to complain, he is beaten: 
and his shop closed, or he is killed off as a deterrent example to others. 
The tailor exercises his craft merely for the honour of being allowed” 
to work for a “ true believer,” and he has often to supply the materials. 
over and above. 

All these people—and I have purposely abstained from enumerating“ 
the worst off, those whose daughters, wives, or sons are defiled and 
disgraced—have no redress, no! friend, no hope but in God, who is 
very far off indeed. Man cannot succour them as long as the Turks 
remain in possession, for all these things are among the “domestic 
concerns ” of the Porte. Macedonia, like the Slough of Despond, is 
“a place that cannot be mended” until Turkish rule there has been, 
brought to a close. 

But the notorious circumstance that life is utterly insecure and’ 
robbery and murder unpunished is as distinct a confession of impo- 
tency on the part of the authorities 4s could be reasonably demanded.. 
Brigands live and flourish everywhere ; you meet them in cities, rub 
shoulders with them in villages, and slumber by their side in the 
compartments of railway carriages. Every one points them ont ; 
many admire their gorgeous fustanella,” or the rich scabbards of their 
daggers; all regard them with awe, but no one would think of 
molesting them. Part of the country watered by the River Vardar, 
the shores of Lake Ochrida (especially the peninsula Lin), and the 
district round about Veleshtsha, are infested with them. Even in suck 
cities as Monastir, where several European consuls reside, no one 
would venture out after dark without a strong escort. Yet none of 
these ruffians who live on the life-blood of the people is ever brought 
to justice. It would in very many respects be a suicidal act on the 
part of the local authority who should undertake it; for, among other 

* A sort of coat that forms part of the national costume of the Arnauts, 
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“reasons, they are frequently the accomplices of the brigand chiefs, , 
the sleeping partners in a system of, wholesale thaggee, which is also 
part of the “ domestic concerns ” of the Porte. 

As for the law courts, they are as silent as the oracle at Delphi. 
No one dreams of putting their machinery into motion—well knoying 
that he and he alone would be hoisted by his own petard. , 

Such in brief is the state of things in Macedonia, after the lapse 
of seventeen years from the day on’ which the Porte undertook to 
introduce into the country a system of reforms based upon the organic 
statute of the island of Crete,* which would give the people a voice in 
the administration of their local affairs and.in the expenditure of their 
money ; and law courts, composed equally of Christian and Mohammedan 
judges, which would generally allow them ‘to make serious and not 
wholly unsuccessful efforts to cleanse the Augean stable of the filth 
of centuries, And such the situation will remain for a time.’ For 
there is no one willing to espouse the cause of the Macedonians, who 

` are powerless to help themselves. And yet the Powers who signed . 
the Berlin Treaty are responsible for this intolerable situation. . When 
Russia rescued the population and gave it a chance of independence 
and prosperity as an integral part of Bulgaria, the Powers cancelled 

‘the act of emancipation, but solemnly promised that the people 

_ would at least be treated in future as men and Christians. And now 

“that it is clear that they are being dealt with as beasts, the Powers 
‘refuse to interfere and redeem their promise. “It is better that a 
-number of Rayahs should suffer in Armenia and Macedonia,” says a 
-continental journalistic oracle, “ than that the peace of Europe be 

--endangered by any meddling on their behalf. While Europe 
sincerely regrets the sufferings of these people, it cannot fail to see 

. that the laws or breach of law under which they take place are 
among the domestic concerns which Turkey had best be allowed to 
look after herself.” ; 

If this way of looking at the matter implied no insincerity, breach 
of faith, or cynical selfishness, it might perhaps be defensible, but 
certainly not on the score of its political wisdom. For when, sooner 
or later, Russia comes forward and once’ more annexes Macedonia to 
Bulgaria, or approves the revolution which will lead to such annexa- 
tion, not an honest man in Europe, or the world, whatever his ‘political 
sympathies may be, will raise his voice to censure her. In war it is 
extremely desirable to have a just cause, or one that appears just, and 

. extremely foolish to abandon that advantage to one’s opponents. 
Now if.it be true that sympathy with suffering humanity is but a 
shallow pretext for Russia’s policy in the Balkan Peninsula, it is 
equally true that Europe has left nothing undone to raise that pretext 
to the dignity of a justification. Russia professes at least to feel 
sympathy with oppressed Christians, and her acts are not incompatible 

* Kee Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin, 
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with that profession. Europe, on the other hand, frankly, indeed 
cynically, admits that the persecution and extermination of “the 
whole pack of Oriental Christians” does not concern her in the least. 
Tt is a ‘ domestic affair” of the Turks. 

This is hardly a wise policy, even in the restricted sense of that 
practical wisdom which has been identified with “ enlightened 
egotism.” Even decency demands that some reasonable grounds be 
` alleged in its favour, and in politics one is never at a loss for these. 
It might, for, instance, be urged, and truly urged, that no reforms 
introduced by the Porte would satisfy a population composed of such 
heterogeneous elements as are to be found in Macedonia; and that 
any such partial changes for the better would only raise, in a most 
dangerous form, the ethnographical question, which separation from 
Turkey can alone solve, It might also be alleged that with the 
inauguration of the promised reforms’the Porte would virtually lose 
the last remnant of her power in Europe, and thé Sultan be degraded! 
to the undignified position of Tottipottymoy. 

This, too, is true; and it is cruel to disguise the fact. The Porte 
must in future be watched over, controlled and corrected, if Turkey~ 
is to be bolstered up some. time longer. Seventeen years ago, ten- 
years ago, or even less, the promised reforms would have sufficed, and. 
Turkey would have been left to herself in the work of carrying them 
out. If she were to undertake to fulfil her promise to-day on the. 
basis of the organic statute of Crete, or on still, more liberal lines, 
not one iota would be changed. Even if these reforms were actually 
framed, sanctioned and promulgated, the situation would be in nowise 
improved. For we should still have but the promise of the Porte 
that they would not remain a dead letter—that is to say, the pro- 
mise of a Government which has been deliberately and systematic- 
ally breaking faith with Europe and with her own subjects for the 
last quarter of a century. What are her excellent civil and criminal 
laws but the fulfilment of one of these promises? And yet they 
are as efficient for practical purposes as if they had been drawn up 
by the Liliputians for the use of the Brobdingnagians. If it be found 
desirable that the arrangement provided for by the Treaty of Berlin 
should be enforced in Macedonia and the Turk maintained in Europe, 
on the principle of not sending away your cat for being a thief; then 
the only way of accomplishing this is to have the promised reforms 
carried out as quickly as may be, under the direct supervision of a 
responsible Huropean Commission, Mohammedans may find this 
control derogatory to the dignity of the Commander of the Faithful ; 
but if they are wise they will not clutch at the substance lest they lose 
even the shadow ; or, as their own proverb puts it, they will not fall 
into the fire in order‘to escape from the smoke. When the time has 
come for a warlike nation, as for’ an individual warrior, to depart to 

Walhalla, he can enter it only as a shadow. 
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HATEVER Government had found itself in-power as a result 
` of the General Election must have of necessity undertaken the 
‘work of recasting the constitution of the War Office. The late 
‘Government had taken the initial step which involved all the others., 
‘The constitution of the present Cabinet—with the Duke of Devonshire. 
‘as a Defence Minister, and statesmen like Mr. Goschen and Lord 
‘Lansdowne as Secretaries of State for the Navy and Army—implies 
that the Unionist Government. accepts the situation and acknowledges 
the responsibility. The advent of a strong Conservative Administra- 
- tion opposed to organic constitutional changes has always afforded a 
specially convenient opportunity for administrative reform. 
' The one danger ‘is, perhaps, lest the fact that the Duke is the 
' Minister under whose gis that reform has to be worked out should 
-commit the Government | to a too rigid adherence to the constitution 
‘proposed by the Commission over: which he presided, that which. is 
‘ popularly known by his name. In fact, I doubt if this danger is a 
-real one. No one is more. fully aware than the Duke of Devonshire 
~of the weaktiesses which subsequent criticism has detected in the 
‘proposals made by that Commission. No one closely acquainted with 
the inner working of the War Office, and able to say precisely where 
’ the shoe really pinched, sat upon that Commission, except ex-Secre- 
taries of State for War. Now, the danger of a Commission which 
contained four ex-Secretaries of State was precisely this—that the 
: proposals which they would be apt to put forward might be such as 
to tend to remove the’ crumbs that had made their sleep restless in 
the berths in which they had all alike reposed ; whereas, for the safe- 
guarding'of the Empire and for the efficiency of national defence it 
‘might, on the contrary, be particularly desirable that they should be 
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more than formerly widely awake to such dangers as threatened the 
Empire, and as to the. best steps for safe-guarding it. This danger 
would be greatly increased if there were on the Commission a most 
able soldier, a past master in the art of piloting the prejudices of 
others into a harbour of his own, one who should see his way to 
guiding the wishes of the ex-Ministers in such a way as to prepare 
for himself a very comfortable couch, from which, while soothing their 
slumbers, he should be able to exercise great power and avoid all 
responsibility. 

I incline to think that there is no man living who knows better 
than the Duke of Devonshire that that was the course which the 
Commission in fact followed. 

The one desire of the country has been and i is to secure an organi- 
ation such that for any specific act some one man shall be responaible, 
so that for its success or failure he may receive credit or blame. It 
is not too much to say of the organisation proposed by the Hartington 
Commission that, under it, for no possible act could any single man be 
held responsible. The great principles of organisation are of no “private 
interpretation.” They are not peculiar to naval or to military affairs. 
Every successful great publie school in the country, every great com- 
mercial enterprise, our great’ railways, our great shipping companies, 
in so far as any of them are rightly organised, are built up upon the 
experimental and practical application of principles which are just as 
sound and true when applied to military or naval affairs as when 
applied to those of commerce or education. In almost all of these 
there is at the head of them a supreme body generally responsible to 
shareholders and others for the larger principles on which the work 
shall be done, and especially responsible for the gross effect in regard 
to expenditure and economy. The directors stand towards their 
shareholders in much the position of the Cabinet to the country. It 
is almost an accident of convenience that in the case of the Cabinet 
one of its members is specially charged with bringing before it naval, 
and another wilitary questions; and therefore, with the all-important 
saving clause that he cannot determine the amount of expenditure 
on his own responsibility, that he is practically the final supreme 
head of navy or army. In regard to the subjects with which any 
great undertaking deals, its directors are by no means any more than 
the Cabinet—necessarily experts. Often, to take as an instance the 
ease of the governors or directors of a great school, they are supremely 
ignorant of the actual subjects of instruction, Their functions are 
not the less important because they know little or nothing of the 
details. They would hopelessly destroy the school or the company, 
were if not that their first task is to select the one man who is 
‘simply the very best that ‘they can get for the purpose, and with 
whom the organisation proper begins. ‘When they have once selected 
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‘their Arnold, their Macrae, their. Whiteley, or their Findlay, their 
‘most important function has been completed. - No doubt their sub- 
sequent work will very much depend on the exact nature of the 
undertaking. This much, at least, they must do in all cases: they 
must give to the man who will be to them responsible the freest: 
opportunity for choosing his own agents, and they must see that 
when anything goes wrong he is able to lay his hand upon the man 
who is responsible to him for the error. If he desires to make any 
great changes in organisation, or in method, it is to them that he wilh 
have to explain and defend them. If, in the main, things are working: 
well under him, and they continue to have confidence. in him, they 


- will rarely interfere with him. If he. fails, it is their business to 


displace him. He must be a man whom they can thus actually hold 
responsible for the work, one whom they can replace at any moment, 
at their pleasure and at their peril. The test, however, must be the 
actual efficiency with which the railway line, the school, or the com- 
mercial undertaking. is working. It cannot be, unless they are 
traitors to their constituents, the smoothness with which he is able 
to supply them with excuses for avoiding “efficiency and rejecting 
improvements, In his organisation they will easily, as common- 
sense men, detect whether or no he is working on sound principles. 


‘If everywhere the round man is put" into the round hole and the 


square man into the square hole, if each has his full-share of the 
work and is doing it efficiently, if all are working smoothly together, 
there will be sure signs of efficiency. In every human undertaking, 
however, mistakes will be made, and these furnish always the best 
tests of the real efficiency of any organisation. If, when they do 


_ occur, they are ‘set right easily and promptly—if aich, in so far as it 


discloses any weakness in the system, is instantly brought to light 
and made the cause of- improved future efficiency—yet stronger tests 


‘have been found. Now, if these and such as these are the principles 
‘on which all our most successful organisations are founded, how wilh 


the proposals of the Hartington Commission fit in with them | ? 

- First of all, by the side of the Secretary of State there was to be @ 

“Chief of the Staff.” It has been over and over again pointed out 

by many that from his very name such a functionary could have no- 
responsibility. A name in such matters is very important. The 

relations between executive officers and staff officers have in alb 

armies been long established and are well understood. An executive 


` officer is always responsible just in so far as he has command ang 


power. A-staff officer, no matter what his rank may be, cannot 


` be responsible. He-is simply the agent, the voice, the hand of the 


responsible executive officer on whose staff heis. A Chief of the Staff 


„to a Secretary of State for War might to him privately express his 
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opinions, but as soon as he ascertained the views and wishes of his 
chief his one duty would be to carry them out. Thus the Secretary 


- „of State would be leaning on a bending reed, a mere shadow of him- 


self. Curiously enough, the Commission having complained that too 
much responsibility and too much power were thrown on the shoulders 
of the Commander-in-Chief, by a singular inconsistency proposed to 
transfer to the already overburdened shoulders of the Secretary of 
State all the responsibility which now rests on the Commander-in- 
Chief. To any one who is at all aware how largely the time of the 
Secretary of State is now taken up with the perpetual worry of 
questions in the House of Commons‘ and with political and party 
affairs generally, this attempt to give him all these burdens in addi- 
tion must seem very comic. It may save him from having to face 
inconvenient representations from responsible subordinates. It cannot 
leave him time for decisions tending to the efficiency of the army. 

For in fact, under the Commission’s scheme, no other responsibility 
would exist. There is a proposal for making each of certain great 
heads of departments responsible for their own business. This would 
be admirable, if each of the departments had an entirely distinct work, 
‘and if in any specific project several of’them, if not all of them, were 
not involved. In practice, every one of them has a finger in almost 
every pie. In his last speech on the army estimates Mr. Campbell- ` 
Bannerman announced the creation of several new batteries of 
artillery. This, as a large general principle, was a question for the 
Adjutant-General’s department. The provision of the guns was a 
question for the Director-General of Artillery. The arrangement for 
the accommodation of men and horses was an affair of the Quarter- 
Master-General. In many places the possibility of providing accom- 
modation depended on either a reappropriation or a reconstruction of 
barracks. That was an affair of the Inspector-General of Fortifications. 
On the different points involved any of these authorities might differ 
from another. How could each of them be separately responsible if 
disciplinary inefficiency resulted from inadequate accommodation ? 
It does not take much wit to see how, under such circumstances, the 
resulting misfortune might be passed on from one to another as not 
occasioned by any fault of theirs. Yet who but the Secretary of 
State could judge between them ? Under the Commission scheme 
there was to be a council presided over by the Chief of the Staff, 
under whom all the great heads of departments were to meet. If 
this council arrived at certain decisions which overrode the views of 
‘any one of the members, how could that one member be, responsible 
for his separate department ? 

And all the time the two real blots on the porat War Office 
system: were absolutely missed by the Commission. I am sure that 
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any one who has seen the thing as it works out in detail will agree 
that those two are the congestion of work at head-quarters, due to 
the fact that sufficient authority is not devolved on the generals com- 
manding districts, and the separation between administrative and 
financial responsibility, As to the former, the abstract theory that 
there ought to be a great devolution of authority is fully recognised. 
It is in practice that it does not.obtain. Numbers of questions, in 
fact most questions, can be settled only on the spot, and the relative 
importance of all the several points involved can be determined only 
by the one man who is able to take all the local factors into con- 
sideration. That is the principle which has been admirably worked 
out in the organisation of the German army. Properly considered it 
is organisation. For what is organisation but giving organic vitality 
to all parts of a body so that it works with something like the 
- symmetry of the human body ? 
For our Army, however, the other question is not less vital, for it 
touches on many points of our State. We must, in the first place, 
give to the Secretary of State, as the representative of the Cabinet, 
full authority over the finance of the Army. It is on that that the 
real control over expenditure of the House of Commons depends. 
The Cabinet is the executive committee of the majority, and as such 
occupies, according to my previous illustration, the position of the 
directors. As long as the Cabinet retains the confidence of the 
majority, it alone is virtually responsible for expenditure. The 
occasional concessions to strong feeling on particular points of 
independent members in the House, scarcely count in the matter. 
Nevertheless, Lord Lansdowne, unless he has studied the public 
déclarations of previous Secretaries of State, or has heard privately 
their experiences, will be greatly astonished to find, after recently ` 
vacating the Governorship of India, that as Secretary of State he has 
practically no control over expenditure. He cannot decide that a 
certain specific detail is most desirable, and therefore that expenditure 
should be incurred upon it. It is not his colleagues in the Cabinet 
who hamper him. . We have devised a system by which we select an 
exceedingly clever body of young gentlemen from the Universities, the 
very first of those who have distinguished themselves by their attain- 
ments in such abstract knowledge as the curriculum for honours 
supplies, We have put them together into a Public Department which 
we call the Treasury, closed them up in a London office, in which they 
have no opportunity whatever of acquiring any of that other kind of’ 
knowledge so essential for all practical affairs—a knowledge of the 
world and of men. There they learn certain office traditions, and 
from an abstract point of view survey the work of every other depart- 
ment. It is not that they deal with expenditure in gross. They 
discuss, on their merits, the abstract principles of military or naval 
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policy in regard to details of expenditure. What could result from 
such a state of things but the gradual development of young men 
with some of the best brains that the country can supply into perfect 
specimens of the genus prig? Ifsome of their decisions-when they 
condescend to particulars, could be given to the world, they would 
become the common laughing-stock. The amazing combination of 
abstract correctness and practical absurdity scarcely admits of belief. 
Some gibes have of late been heard, according to which we have 
been falling into a “Chinese” system of examinations, because, by the 
best means available, we have been endeavouring to test in a practical 
way the capacity of officers who are hereafter to be entrusted with 
the command of regiments. The gibe misses its point. The failure 
of the Chinese system consists in judging by a literary test the 
capacity of men for practical affairs, to which a satisfactory know- 
ledge of the poets does not contribute much. The true application 
of the Chinese system has been adopted amongst us for years, 
and is to be found in the detailed action of the Treasury in relation 
to the Public Departments. Secretary of State after Secretary of 
State has groaned under it. No satisfactory reorganisation of 
the War Office, or of any other office, is possible till this fons et 
origo malorum has been eradicated. Lord Lansdowne is precisely 
the right man to tackle it. Supported by Mr. Goschen’s intimate 
knowledge of the Treasury and by the Duke of Devonshire’s War 
Office experience, he, with his Indian knowledge, ought to be able 
to devise a remedy, or at least to put a stop to an acknowledged 
evil. It would, however, be unjust to the great Department of 
Prigdom to pretend that it often condescends to offer explanations. 
Jt was notorious that a late head of the Treasury made it a practice to 
keep all questions referred to him from the War Office lying for 
months unanswered on his table, and that they might at least as well 
have been returned at once, for the Papal answer never even took 
the form of the historic non possumus. It invariably was shaped into 
the briefer English “ No.” It is hardly worth while to maintain a 
vast and expensive department merely to keep other offices of State 
waiting for a decision which could be given with equal effect by a 
hall porter or a printed placard. I only hope that some one may dare 
to challenge the exact accuracy of these statements, and to court 
investigation. The result would amaze the world. 

If, however, that deadly incubus could be removed and a rational 
system substituted, then there is another financial difficulty that 
requires to be remedied. At present we pursue the insane system of 
encouraging extravagance among the only people that can possibly 
check it. It is found, let me suppose, that some improvement is 
required in a matter of Army efficiency.. A committee of soldiers or 
a head of department submits proposals for the carrying out of the 
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change. Financial responsibility the proposers have none. If, in æ 
few instances, a financial adviser is appointed to assist them, he is 
usually silent at that period of the proceedings. He knows that his ' 
decision will be more potent at a later stage. With no responsibility, 
the soldiers do not feel it to be their duty to point out in what way 
the object canbe gained with least cost. The proposal goes forward 
and it is séen to be sound in principle, but when it is submitted to 
financial investigation, first in the War Office and ultimately in the ` 
Treasury, it is felt that something or other must be curtailed in order 
to reduce the expenditure. Those who have originally put forward 
the proposition are not consulted as to how they will meet the 
difficulty. A-decision in detail is given by the financial authorities, 
cutting out very often the really vital thing and leaving . excrescences 
that might well be spared. Itis as if a man should decide to build 
a house, but, being obliged to submit his plans to trustees who can- 
not read the meaning of architects’ plans, these should decide that, in 
order to bring the cost within necessary expenditure, they will cut out 
thé kitchen. They then order the house to be built. As under those 
conditions it is impossible to liye in the house, the walls have to be 
‘pulled down at great cost and the kitchen added. Whereas, the 
conservatory, which has in the meantime been duly built, might have 
well waited for some yéars. Case after case of this sort of folly and 
wasteful expenditure might be cited. What is wanted is that the 
cost shall be estimated in the first instance, and that the coat shall be 
' cut according to the cloth. What is further wanted is that the 
decision as to the final form and final detail shall be left to those vie 
. have to wear the coat or live in the house. 

Yet one other financial question must be dealt with. At san 
the most reckless waste of money is due to a practice which ‘has 
descended to us from ancient days, when, in order to secure the con= 

` trol ofthe House of Commons over expenditure, every penny of money 
that had been voted in one year had either to be expended in that 
year or paid into, the hands of the Commissioners for the reduction of | 
the National Debt. Nowadays, the control of the nation over its 
expenditure is secured by the fact that a Committee of the representa- 
tives whom it has sent to Parliament are her Majesty’s responsible 
advisers. Every year the last months of the financial’ year are a 
time of helter-skelter expenditure. ‘Can you manage to use £3000 
before the end of the financiel year?” goes freely round to sundry 
offices. On the other hand, often just at the time when. building 
and other work is most easy because of thé good weather, all opera- 
tions have to be stopped because the balance of last year has been 
paid into the Commissioners and the new year’s money has not been 
‘voted, Surely. a means could be devised without affront to the 
majesty of the Commons by which the nation should be saved from 
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merely wasting its money on the one hand, or losing it from unroofed 
buildings and the like standing exposed whilst it is being voted. 

One other vital question, however, must be tackled before I close 
this paper. For what purpose is it that we keep up our Army at 
all? Is it to make it a pretty show for the housemaids at Aldershot 
or in the Park? Or is it,on the contrary, in order that the left 
arm of England may have something of the efficiency which we have 
nrw, thank Heaven, imparted to our right arm, the Navy? It is a 
serious question, because on that turns the whole subject of the 
nature of the organisation that we must impart to the War Office 
first and to the Army afterwards. There is in England a kind of 
dilettante and abstract horror of war, which, when war is not going 
on, makes us, like Belinda, cry, “ Ah, how charming if theres no 
such thing.” Therefore we only in a half-hearted way face the fact 
that an Army, if itis to exist at all, must be kept up with a view to 
possible war. It is the actual experiences of war that must determine 
the conditions of the Army during peace. To revert to my former 
analogy of the schoolmaster or the head of a railway, the nature of 
- the work to be taken in hand makes all the difference in the type of 
man that js required for the head of the office and the nature of the 
functions to be assigned to him and to those under him. If you 
want your Army asa great organisation for war, then clearly the 
first thing we have to do is to get the man for the head of it who 
has shown the greatest capacity for organising our armies in war and 
for war. It is a logical necessity. If, on the contrary, you want a 
comfortable slumbering couch for a Secretary of State, then you will 
select the man to work out your organisation who will avoid unplea- 
sant questions, do just enough to keep things going, and provide 
satisfactory answers to lull to slumber the House of Commons, 
That is the serious question which now faces her Majesty’s Ministers. 
On their solution of it will chiefly depend the efficiency of the 
organisation which they will create. It is a question between their 
patriotism and their personal relief from exertion and worry. The 
nation on that matter is awake. They have received from it a 
splendid vote of confidence, based on the belief in their patriotic 
impulses. Will they be worthy of it ? 

VETERAN. 


[These pages were written before anything was known of the appointment 
of Lord Wolseley, which obviously fulfils the conditions laid down better 
than any other could have done. | 


i . JINGOISM IN AMERICA. 


to 


HIS year, as: every year, the Fourth of July was celebrated by 
Americans at home and abroad with that hearty enthusiasm of 
national bitthday-keeping to which Englishmen are unfortunately 
strangers. It would be almost as absurd to enumerate every cracker 
that was exploded between the Atlantic.dnd the Pacific as to attempt 
to take note of the speeches of the multitudinous patriotic orators 
whose eloquence is enshrined in the pages of the American news- 
papers. But amidst all the wilderness of words, more or less wise 
‘and more or less patriotic, one speech stands out this year to which 
we shall do well to pay more than passing attention. It was that 
which was addressed to the Fourth of July demonstration of the 
Tammany Society of New York by ex-Governor James E. Campbell, 
of Ohio. Ex-Governor Campbell, who was introduced to the assem- 
bled braves by the Grand Sachem as “the great war-horse of the 
Democracy who would again head the Democratic ticket in Ohio next 
fall,” devoted himself almost paiol to an exposition of American 
Jingoism. He said: 


“ He would confine his remarks to the Monroe doctrine, than which there 

was no more popular subject to the American heart. The meaning of the 
Monroe doctrine was, that we should extend our territory in. the western 
hemisphere whenever the opportunity was presented, and confine the nations 
of Europe to the possessions on this continent which they already hold. 
: . Any attempt to seize a foot of soil on this continent should be 
treated by the United: States as a declaration of war. It has become 
fashionable of late -to ‘ cough’ at those who advocate sacl measures, and 
derisively call them ‘jingoes,’ but there was a time coming when ‘jingd’ 
would cease to be a term of épprobrium, but. would become the emblem of 
those men who loved their country and flag.” ` 


` ‘There are those who belittle this declaration. “It is only Fourth 
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` of July rhodomontade, served up hot and hot to Tammany—Tam 

many whose day is over, and whose authority has been overthrown,” 

Alas! Tammany, although scotched, is not’ killed. This Fourth of 
`. July was its 119th anniversary, and an organisation which, as 
another ex-Governor remarked, “ has been responsible for the govern- . 
ment of. New York almost for ages,” is not going to give up the 
ghost merely because of a single knock-down blow. Tammany is 
one of the most characteristic and most vigorous results of the 
application of American principles to the control of a non-American 
population. Already many of the shrewdest observers in New York 
are calculating that the attempt now being made to enforce the 
Sunday-closing laws will result in the triumphant re-establishment of 
Tammany as the ruling power in the city. England is not the only 
country by any means in which the purveyors of drink are-the masters 
of elections. Boe that as it may, ex-Governor Campbell's declaration 
as to the approaching apotheosis of Jingoism is notable SnOnED; 
especially as it does not by any means stand alone. 

‘Some days before the Fourth, the Times-Herald of Chicago, one of 
the most influential and TEETE of all the newspapers in America, 
published replies from a number of “distinguished men, qualified to 
speak on the subject of Uncle Sam’s foreign policy,” to a couple of 
questions, the meré propounding of which is significant of much. 
Said the editor of the Times-Herald : 


“The Fourth of July is the date when the American spirit is dominant. 

«“ Tt is a time when the devotion of the patriot is most manifest, . 

“To obtain the ideas of a number of American leaders on the future 
greatness of the United States the following questions were submitted : 

“1. ‘Should the United States annex Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, and 
Hawaii ?’ 

«2, ‘Will Uncle Sam eventually rule the North American continent ?’” 


It is not necessary to quote all ‘the answers received from the 

“ American leaders” to.whom these questions were sent. It will 
suffice to quote two. Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, who 
opposed the annexation of Hawaii as vehemently and with much the 
same arsenal of adjectives that Mr. Labouchere opposed the campaign 
against Lobengula, repudiated all sympathy with Jingoism. He said 
“the ‘Jingo,’ the aggressive, domineering advocate of a swaggering 
foreign policy, has never been a favourite in American politics. The 
people instinctively recognise the limitations of a representative 
popular Democracy, and cannot be misled.” But this anti-Jingo, 
when questioned as to the policy which he favoured, propounded a 
programme which a very short time ago would have been regarded as 
Jingo, and no mistake. After he had denounced the proposed. 
annexation of Hawaii he was asked if he was opposed to any further 
, increase of territory. He replied : 
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“ The objections to the annexation of distant, detached, and incompatible 
regions do not apply to Canada. An imaginary line separates the Dominion 
from the United States. Its physical features are the same. Much of its 
‘territory is unoccupied, and would afford room for our surplus population. 
That portion which is inhabited has institutions like our own. Its produc- . 
tions, industry, commerce, and manufactures are similar, and its destiny is 
identical, The welfare of both countries would be promoted by voluntary 
political union, as they are already united by their railroad and telegraph - 
systems and by their navigable waters. The annexation of Canada would 
not violate the traditions of our history, and would be in accordance with 
` the impulse of federation which is the irresistible tendency of the Anglo- 
American race., The final triumph of civilisation will be the league of 
English-speaking peoples based upon the code of Christianity, which asserts 
the moral unity of mankind.” 


In reply to the question, “ Will Uncle Sam eventually rale th 
North American continent?” ex-Senator Ingalls said : : 


- “The construction of the Isthmus canal, breaking down the barrier between 

the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and changing the immemorial pathway of 
the world’s commerce, renders the continuaticn of our supremacy south- 
ward inevitable. The canal, whether at Panama, Nicaragua, or Tehuantepec, 
must be our southern boundary. This is manifest destiny. As the irre- 
coucilable populations retire they may be replaced by Africans from the 
Southern States, who will eventually colonise in some tropical region under 
the protection of the United States. Eventually we shall rule the North 
American continent, and, by the assertion of the Monroe doctrine, direct 
the destinies of the entire western hemisphere.” 


For 4 strong anti-Jingo this programme, involving as it does the 
annexation of Canada on the north and of Mexico and Central America 
on the south as far as the Nicaragua Canal, is pretty strong. 

The other “leading American” is none other than Senator Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, who is well known as a vigorous advocate of the 
Monroe doctrine and American expansion. Senator Lodge would 
annex Hawaii, but he draws the line at. Mexico and the Central 
American Republics. ‘* We should,” however, “see to it that these 
. States are protected from foreign aggression. . 


, “ Ido think that all the English-speaking races of the North American 
continent will eventually come under the direct influence, if not the rule, of 
_ Uncle Sam. This may not mean absolute annexation to the United States 
for some time, but the tendency is bound to be in that direction. Cubaisa ` 
little different from the Central American States in its relation to the 
United States, owing to its commercial importance and its proximity to our . 
southern coast. Therefore, looking at the entire matter in the abstract, and 
as an answer toa hypothetical question, I should say that Cuba should be 
annexed, and also. Canada, Newfoundland, ‘and Hawaii.” : 


Senator Lodge, while speaking of the foreign policy of the United 
States, said that he had a Bill already prepared that he intended to 
introduce at the very earliest moment in the next session of Congress, 
which embodies the entire idea of the Monroe doctrine, and he will 
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endeavour to have this Bill made a law, so that the State department 
will have something to live up to in the shape of an absolute law, 
‘instead of a hazy idea, in its foreign relations and in dealing with 
European Governments pertaining to the American continent. 

This is how Senator Lodge would define the Monroe doctrine: 
“ The Monroe doctrine announces it to be the settled policy of the 
United States to regard any attempt on the part of any European 
Power to conquer an American State, to seize territory other than 
that which they then held, or to make any new establishment in 
either North or South America, as an act of hostility towards the 
United States, and one not to be permitted.” 

_ This is, of course, the Monroe doctrine pure and simple. But, in 
ex-Governor Campbell’s opinion, the true meaning of the Monroe 
doctrine is that “we should extend our territory in the Western 
hemisphere whenever the opportunity was presented”—-a develop- 
ment very natural to the Jingo developer of the ancient creed. f 

It may be remarked that these senators and ex-senators are . 
politicians who are playing to the gallery. If so, it only emphasises the 
unpleasant significance of their utterances. It is an evil day for the 
peace of the world when the gallery turns Jingo. We have had our 
share of the tribulation which such a gallery brings in its train. The 
peril which threatens peace and humanity in Armenia and Macedonia 
to-day is the direct and indisputable consequence of the Jingo fever of 
1878, when Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury played to the Jingo 
gallery. But it is by no means only politicians in the United States 
who are strongly in favour of a foreign policy which is strangely ab 
variance with the traditional stay-at-home, non-intervention, non- 
aggressive policy of the United States. If there is one public man 
in America who occupies a position of absolute independence of 
parties, and who at the same'time can make himself heard in every 
State of the Union, it is Dr. Albert Shaw, who has occasionally con- 
tributed articles to the pages of the ConTemMporaRy Review. Dr.. 
Shaw is not a Jingo. He is not a politician, excepting so far as all 
good citizens are politicians. He edits and controls the Review of 
Reviews of America, which, when founded, had as its chief and domi- 
nant purpose the promotion of good feeling, fraternal union, and 
co-operation between the British Empire and the American Republic. 
It was because Dr. Albert Shaw was so thoroughly imbued with these. 

` sentiments that I asked him to leave his editorial chair in Minneapolis, 
and to edit and control. the Review, which is now the most widely 
circulated periodical dealing with current political and social problems. 
in the United States of America. No one, therefore, can possibly 
discount anything that Dr. Shaw says upon the foreign policy of the. 
United States by suggestions as to the influence of the Irish vote, 
the exigencies of a politician in danger of losing his seat, or any 
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personal prejudice against England. But Dr. Shaw has uniformly sip-. ' 
ported a policy of extension, if not of annexation, and, in relation to the 

` two questions which have roused the wrath of the American Jingoes, he . 
has seriously and earnestly defended the-justice of their contentions. 
One of these questions was the’ recent disciplinary action which we 
were forced to take in Nicaragua. The other is the still outstanding 
difference of opinion about the Venezuelan frontier. This is what Dr. 
Shaw tells us as to thé state of American opinion on the question of 
the collection of oo indemnity. from Nicaragua by the occupation of 
Corinto : 


_ “Governor Budd, of California, the most influential Democratic leader of 
the far West, and one of the most promising members of his party, came out 
with a ringing proclamation against England, which unquestionably gained 
the approval of the entire Pacific seaboard. Other governors made spirited 
protests in similar terms. Such State Legislatures as were in session -took 
action by means of resolutions of the most emphatic character. The feeling 
against England was strong through all the Northern States, and leading 
“Republican politicians were very outspoken in their condemnation of British 

` insolence. But the Democrats were not less emphatic; and through the 
South especially the feeling was very bitter indeed. The Monroe doctrine 
has never been so much discussed since its first promulgation seventy years 
ago as within the past month or six weeks. Our Government at Washington 
did not feel inclined to interfere, although it is well known that the adminis. 
tration greatly desired- that England should deal patiently and courteously 
with Nicaragua, and, above all, that she should not go so far as to seize a 
Nicaraguan port’ and Hoist the British flag. In our judgment, England has 
gained “nothing by thus assérting herself against tiny Nicaragua, and she has 
lost. ver y great deal in her alienation of. “the goodwill of many Americans 
who have been. greatly stirred up by the feeling that this imperial Power 
has played the part of a bully against a minute and defenceless people living 
in our Amarican hemisphere and almost under the shadow of the American 
flag. 

“Tt is true that we have not thought it wise to declare a formal 
protectorate'over Nicaragua ; but it would have been gracious and courteous 
if John Bullhad recognised the relationship that circumstances have virtually 
created, and had frankly avowed the policy of doing nothing in Nicaragua 
which would not be most eminently agreeable to the Government and people 
of the United States.” 


T don’t propose w discuss heré—however tempting the opening 
may be—this novel theory as to the suggested obligation under which 
we lie, as a matter of grace and courtesy, to do nothing to defend, 
our own interests, or to punish flagrant breaches of international 
law, whenever the ‘minute and defenceless ” offenders live in “ our, 
American hemisphere.” The more astounding such a claim appears, 
the more significant it-is to find it gravely propounded in such a 
quarter. 

The affair of Nicaragua is past, The indemnity has been paid, 
and the ‘incident i iş at an end. Iti is far.otherwise with the question 
‘of the, Venezuela frontier, - This , forms: the chief count in ex- 
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Governor Campbell’s indictment of Great Britain. In his Tammany 
Fourth of July oration, he declared : 


“ An infraction of the Monroe doctrine now confronts us. It was done 
artfully and insidiously, and to-day the British Government lays claim to a 
tract of territory larger in.area than the State of Ohio, every foot of which 
belongs to the Republic of Venezuela. The policy of Great Britain looked 
like an effort to force the United States to abandon the Monroe doctrine. 
It ought to be met in the same spirit that the United States ordered the 
French troops from Mexico thirty years ago. Great Britain ought not to 
be tald again that she would have to submit the Venezuelan question to 
arbitration or bé prepared to see the United States enforce the Monroe 
doctrine.” 


There we have the doctrine of “Our American hemisphere” laid 
down by a man who insists that Britain is to be compelled by threat 
of instant war to submit to arbitration a question which in no way 
whatever affects the United States—excepting in so far as the whole 
of the Western hemisphere is to be regarded’as under the protectorate 
of’ the Government “of Washington. ` The Venezuelans are not a 
minute and defenceless people, almost under the shadow of the 
American flag. No canal of vital importance to American commerce 
is about to be cut through Venezuelan territory, Venezuela is in 
South America. Its inhabitants are Spanish half-breeds. Neither 
in race nor in geographical position does it come -within what ex- 
Senator Ingalls regards as the extreme future southern boundary of 
the United States. But here we have it laid down, that unless we 
settle a question of disputed boundary, which solely and exclusively 
affects Venezuela and the British colony of Guiana, in a particular 
way that, rightly or wrongly, commends itself to the judgment of 
politicians in the United States, it is not only the right but the 
bounden duty of the Government of Washington, to threaten the world 
with that worst: of all catastrophes, a war between the two great 
„sections Of the English speaking race! We may dismiss ex-Governor 
Campbell's frothy menaces for what they are worth, but we cannot 
so lightly disregard the protest of Dr. Albert Shaw. He tells us that 
the bitter feeling roused in America by the Nicaragua incident was 
“‘the stronger in the United States, because this peremptory dealing 
with Nicaragua has followed England’s flat refusal to submit the 
Venezuela boundary question to arbitration, although the United 
‘States has officially requested England to consent.” As long ago as 
last October, writing under the head of ‘‘ Venezuela and British 
Aggression,” (sic!) Dr. Shaw thus states his view of the question : 


 “ We refer to great and valuable portions of the territory, the republic of 
‘Venezuela, which seem to have been encroached upon by Great Britain, Begin- 
ning with a trading post or two on the coast, the English have extended 
their claims until they. nọw assert authority over a great region which was: 
formerly regarded by everybody as an integral portion of Venezuela. Far 
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from increasing their territorial claims on the north coast of South America, 
the British ought by all means to prepare definitely to withdraw altogether. It 


is wholly contrary to the ethics of modern international relations that a - 


European power like Great Britain should hold by force of arms a region 
that belongs naturally to the home territory of a friendly nation.” 


Here is notice to quit served somewhat peremptorily upon the law- 
ful possessors and peaceful ‘occupants of the one small section of 
South America that is under the British flag. For be it noted this 
summons to retire does not relate merely to the territory in dispute. 
We are to “withdraw altogether” from the north coast of Soutk 
America, and as a similar notice should, of course, be served equally 
upon the French and the Dutch; the American Foreign Office is likely 
to be kept busy. This may possibly be a mere slip of the pen. 
Dr. Shaw is the last of men to propose seriously that the United 
States should begin a crusade of ejection against the European Powers 
which have colonies under their own flag on the southern half, of 
“ our American hemisphere.” We have just as much right to be in 
British Guiana—leaving the disputed territory oft of account—as the 
Americans haye to be in New York State. In both places the 
Dutch were the first comers, In both the right of the present 
occupant rests upon an unassailable foundation of solemn treaties and 
international law. . 

Let us now turn to Senator Lodge, who has devoted considerable 
attention to this boundary question and embodied his conclusions in a 


recent number of the North American Review. His claim is much 
more moderate. He states it thus: j 


t England possesses all the rights and territory possessed by Holland, and 
Venezuela all those possessed by Spain. No new rights have accrued to 
either party since they came into possession as the successors, respectively, of 
Spain and Holland. The settlement of the boundary must now depend om 
‘the determination of that which existed between the possessions of Holland 
and Spain, and should be a matter of arbitration, and settled by-historicah 
investigation.” 


His complaint is that 


“ since 1844 England has continually pushed forward the line within which 
she has declined arbitration, and with each advance she has made an 
additional claim to more territory about which she would be willing to 
arbitrate. She has advanced more rapidly of late years than ever before. 
She has taken large tracts in the interior of Venezuela to which there is 
not the shadow of a legal right, not even such slight claims as it is possible 
to offer in regard to the seizures on the coast. . She has violated the agree- 
ment of 1850, by which both parties promised not to occupy the territory 
in dispute, an act which in any nation less virtuous than England would bə 
called bad faith, and has thus far seized an area apparently of some 40,000 
square miles. She has declined arbitration, which is applicable to a boundary 
dispute if it can ever be applied, and while declining arbitration she has 
continued to seize the lands of a weak Power by superior force, on the 
principle that might makes right.” 
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-That may be taken as a fair sample of the way in which the 
ease against England is constantly urged in the American Press. 

If this be the way in which England is believed to have acted, 
it is not the less interesting to know what is the opinion of this 
senator on the way in which the United States ought toact. Senator 
Lodge leaves us in no doubt on this point. He says: 

“Let England’s motives or feelings be what they may. We are con- 
cerned for the interest of the United States. The practical result of 
England’s aggressions in Venezuela is plain enough. They are all directed 
to securing the control of the Orinoco, the great river system of Northern 
South America and also of the rich mining district of the Yuruari. All that 
England has done has been a direct violation of the Monroe doctrine, and 
she has increased and quickened her aggressions in proportion as the United 
States have appeared indifferent. The time has come for‘decisive action. 
The United States must either maintain the Monroe doctrine and treat its 
infringement as an act of hostility, or abandon it... .. The American 
people are not ready to abandon the Monroe doctrine or give up their 
rightful supremacy in the Western hemisphere. On the contiar y they are 
aS ` ready now to fight to maintain both as they were when they forced the 
French out of Mexico . . . . I would too like to peacefully but firmly put 
an end to these territorial | aggressions of Great Britain, and to enforce 
the Monroe doctrine so that no other power will be disposed to infringe 
upon it. But immediate action is necessary. Every day makes the situa- 
tion Worse. .... The supremacy of the Monroe doctrine should be estab- 
lished and at once, peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must. It will be - 
the duty and the privilege of the next Congress to see that this is done.” 


Thus we have the keynote of American Jingoism which Tammany 
is prepared to echo as the most effective means of diverting the 
attention of the citizens from the humdrum but necessary task of 
eivic reform. It is a familiar trick in the old world to make war 
abroad to retard reform at home. The corrupter elements in 
American democracy are not above taking a hint from the effete 
empires and monarchies of Europe. 

The American Jingo, who must never for one moment be confounded 
with Dr. Albert Shaw, is as indifferent as his English cousin to the 
rights and wrongs of the question upon which he brings down his 
brawling fist. He is as blind and passionate and prejudiced when 
Great Britain is concerned as our Jingoes are when Russia’s policy 
is under discussion. For in place of faith, hope and charity the 
Jingo graces are envy, malice and all uncharitableness. The 
American Jingo, like his British forerunner, has one shibboleth. 
In London music halls this shibboleth was embodied in the rowdy 
refrain that asserted Russia never should have Constantinople. In 
America the Jingo asserts with equal emphasis that no non-American 
Power shall add to its possessions in the Western hemisphere. The 
Monroe doctrine may be sound or unsound. I am not discussingit. I 
am only calling attention to the fact that it has become the oriflamme 
of the American Jingo. Following it headlong into all the 
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intricacies of the South American boundary disputes he is apt to pay 
scant regard to such trifles as facts, or such details as the provisions 
of treaties and the laws of nations. The question of Venezuela is 
a case in point. The Monroe doctrine cannot apply here, for.the 
Monroe doctrine starts from the status quo. It does not demand 
the ejection of non-American powers from all American soil. It 
merely places a veto upon the extension of such foreign influence 
and authority over territory which, when the doctrine was proclaimed, 
lay -beyond the sphere of non-American authority and jurisdiction, 
Now long before the Monroe doctrine was heard of the British 
claimed, as a matter of treaty-right by international law all the 
territory up to the watershed of the Orinoco. There has never been, 
there is not at this moment, any question of extending British 
authority one single yard beyond.the boundary laid down as far back 
as 1797. The whole question, indeed the only question in dispute, is 
how much of this territory, originally claimed by Britain, shall be 
ceded to Venezuela. It is not, and never has been, a question of our 
taking; it was and is solely one of our giving up. Venezuela may - 
want us to give up more than is right,or she may not, but the 
essential point is, that the whole dispute turns upon how far Britain 
shall recede fromethe frontier demarcated in 1797, not in the least how 
far she shall be permitted to encroach upon Venezuelan territory. 
Of course it may be contended that the boundary claimed by Great > 
Britain in 1797 was not a frontier of the division of territory in this 
region between Venezuela and British Guiana. It may even be con- 
ceded, for the sake of argument, that the British claim of 1797 was 
unjustifiable, but it existed, and as 1797 was considerably antecedent ` 
to the proclamation of the Monroe doctrine it cannot be asserted that 
in putting forward her full claim,even to the utmost limit of the 
1797 frontier, Great Britain has in any way violated the Monroe 
doctrine. 

In order to. understand this question it will be necessary to state 
briefly the facts underlying the controversy. It is not very easy to 
set forth the full strength of the British case, because, contrary to 
the opinion that seems to prevail in many American circles, the 
British publi¢ is so remarkably indifferent to the Venezuelan frontier 
that there are no published papers on the subject. There is not a 
single blue book on the question, but now.and again, at intervals of 
years, an inquisitive member of Parliament puts a query in the 
House, and receives an answer from the Colonial Secretary or Under 
Secretary that quietens him for a time, So far from John Bul} 
hungering and thirsting to extend his possessions up to the 
Orinoco system, he does not for the most part know what the 
Orinoco River system is, and of the newly-elected Members of 
Parliament I very much doubt whether one per cent., or say six, could 
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_ give any intelligible answer to the question as to what is the dispute 
as to the Venezuela frontier, The facts, however, are sufficiently 
accessible, and may be summarised as follows. In 179% Great 
Britain captured the Dutch colonies of Guiana and converted them 
into British possessions. British Guiana, like the Cape of Good 
Hope, was one of the prizes of war. Immediately on taking possession. 
. of the colonies the British demarcated the boundary, beginning from . 
Point Banina, and included in British territory the whole of the 
basin of the Cuyuni and its tributaries, and on to the watershed of 
the Orinoco. In doing this they adhered strictly to precedent. As 
the British succeeded as conquerors to the whole of the territorial ` 
possessions of the Dutch whom they had . dispossessed, in drawing 
their boundary from Point Banina along thé watershed of the 
Orinoco they simply asserted the position maintained by the Dutch. 
` In the eighteenth century the frontiers .between' the Dutch and 
Spanish possessions in the New World were not very clearly de- 
marcated. The Dutch had on several occasions obtained from Spain: 
a certain grudging recognition of their claim to the, Cuyuni, and,. 
what is very important from the point of view of subsequent 
developments, they had obtained the removal of stations placed by 
the Spaniards near the territory over which the Dutch claimed juris- 
diction. For forty years after the British conquest Venezuela con- 
tinued to be a Spanish colony. The British during all this time 
continued to exercise jurisdiction over the territory and continued the 
payment of the subsidies promised by the Dutch to the Indians in 
the Guiana Territory. At the time, therefore, of the proclamation 
of the Monroe doctrine Great Britain was not only in possession of 
the whole of the territory demarcated in 1797, but was actually 
exercising jurisdiction and full rights of sovereignty in the whole of 
the region. „It was only after the independence of the Republic of 
Venezuela was reluctantly recognised by the Spanish Government 
that any serious discussion began as to the frontier between British 
Guiana and the new republic. Great Britain at the beginning of 
the negotiations laid down the extreme claim which we had in- 
herited from the Dutch in 1797, but we asserted our willingness 
to waive a certain part of it on certain.conditions, The concessions 
which we suggested in the interests of peace have been seized upon in 
some quarters as a proof that we had no right to the extreme frontier 
of 1797. But it cannot be too strongly pointed out that these con- 
cessions were made in a spirit of peace and good-neighbourliness, 
and without any prejudice to the rights which we have for 100 years 
asserted and maintained. No definite settlement was arrived at, and 
‘the proposal was not accepted. Subsequent events proved that it 
“was much too favourable to Venezuela and very detrimental to the 
interests of the colonists in British Guiana. 
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Matters would have gone on slumbering for a long time had it not 
been that in 1850 gold was discovered in the valley of the Yuruari, 
a tributary of the Cuyuni. This region is held by some to be the 
richest gold-bearing district in the world. Both alluvial deposits and 
gold-bearing quartz are found in abundance, and the ground is so 
honeycombed with gold-bearing strata that it is impossible to sink a 
shaft a few hundred feet without meeting a dozen distinct gold-bearing 
layers. As a natural consequence there was a great influx of British 
capital and British miners into the region. Finding the territory 
increasing in importance, the British Government gave instructions 
“that the whole of the territory should be retained by force if neces- 
sary, but finding that the region was very near what was considered 
to be Venezuelan territory, they entered into an informal quasi- 
agreement which aimed at the preservation of the status quo. 

Venezuela, however, broke through the agreement in the same year 
tin which it was made, Seven years later they made a still greater 
encroachment, and pushed forward their outposts into a region which, 
according to the status quo, should haves been left to the British 
jurisdiction. . John Bull, however, as his manner is, took little pains 
to inform himself as to the facts of the case, and left the Venezuelans 
to do pretty much what they pleased—a piece of stupid good nature 
-on his part from which a good deal of subsequent tronble has arisen, 
The Venezuelans, finding that the British did not resent their 
encroachments, became more and more aggressive, and sprung various 
‘claims, each of which was more monstrous ‘than its predecessor, the 
nature of which may be inferred from the fact that they culminated 
in a claim to the whole of the colony of British Guiana, This mon- 
strous development of Venezuelan ambition was not based on the 
Monroe doctrine, but on a still more venerable document—to wit, the 
Bull by which the Pope, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
divided the New World between Spain and Portugal. Of course, 
according to that Bull, there wds no room for Great Britain in the 
South American continent, or, for the matter of that, for the United . 
States inf the Northern. ‘The difficulty of dealing with the matter 
was enhanced by the fact that Venezuela has for many years had no 

Government worth the name, Like many other Spanish-American 
republics, it has spent its time in perpetual revolutions. The adminis- 
tration, such as it was, was abominably corrupt ; there was no security . 
for life, property, or order. But although they discharged none of 
the legitimate functions of government, they did not fail to plunder, 
harass, and interfere with the gold miners who were raising millions 
of money from the soil. Nothing could be done without bribing an 
official, and confiscation and outrage were the constant weapons by 
which the unfortunate miners were compelled to acquiesce in the 
oppressive misrule of the usurpers from over the frontier. Notwith- 
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standing all these difficulties, about three-fourths of the property 
invested in the mines was British, and when at last Venezuela reopened 
the negotiations it was manifestly impossible for us to go back to the 
concessions which England had suggested. All the time the nego- 
tiations were going on Venezuela kept encroaching, and showed such 
bad faith that at last, in self-defence, Great Britain proclaimed in 
1886 the line known as the Schomberg line, a line which fell within 
the frontier demarcated in 1797. l 

Such is a brief story of the negotiations which have been going on 
for some time and which have not yet been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The United States has suggested, moro or less formally, 
that the dispute as to the frontier should be submitted to arbitration. 
To this Great Britain has replied that she is quite ready to arbitrate 
on territory that can legitimately be said to be in dispute between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. All that we have refused to do is to 
arbitrate upon the claim which, judging from Venezuelan sharp prac- 
tice, might suddenly be extended to cover the whole of the colony of 
British Guiana. Now, while we are willing and ready to go to 
arbitration upon a frontier question, we are not prepared to .go to 
arbitration upon the question whether we are to be allowed to exist 
in the country at all. It is quite impossible to believe that the 
United States in urging arbitration can’ mean any such arbitration as 
would involve the question not merely as to how the boundary should be 
drawn between’ the watershed of the Orinoco and the Cuyuni, but 
whether or not the whole of British Guiana should be handed over to 
the Republic of Venezuela. We can no more arbitrate upon the 
question as to whether or not British Guiana should belong to us, than 
as to whether the Isle of Wight should belong to us, or than the United 
States could arbitrate as to whether Florida should continue to belong 
to the Union or be handed over to Cuba. 

I do not put forward the British statement of the case, as seen 
from the British standpoint, as if it were the last word on the ques- 
tion. I only put it forward because there is great ignorance on both 
sides of the Atlantic as to-what our claims really are; and, secondly, 
because it enables us to understand the monstrosity of Senator Lodge's - 
application of the. Monroe doctrine in Venezuela. British Guiana 
was a British colony long before the Monroe doctrine was proclaimed. 
Guiana is a colony peopled and administered by English-speaking 
men and women; and if blood is thicker than water, and if simi- 
larity in language, literature, and religion constitutes any binding ties 
among communities, the United States of America should be much 
more closely drawn to the British colony of Guiana than to the 
Spanish-American Republic of Venezuela. But because the Vene- 

zuelans call themselves republicans and the inhabitants of British 
' Guiana are British subjects, Americans like Mr, Lodge seem to have 
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no doubt whatever that American sympathies belong to the Spaniards 
and should be withheld from the English-speaking men and women, 
who are as much Americans as any Spanish republicans who ever 
made a revolution or extorted a bribe. All questions as to the 
relative merits of the Governments, the comparative welfare of the 
individuals under.the respective Governments, the future of the terri- 
tory in question, are regarded as dust in the balance compared with 
the possibility that British Americans should open up a territory to 
which the Venezuelan Government might assert a claim. This may 
be Jingoism ; it certainly does not indicate a very keen appreciation 
of the doctrine that blood is thicker than water, or that the advan- 
tages of a union of the English-speaking peoples are much appreciated 
on the other side of the Atlantic, 

As to the proposal to arbitrate on the question really in dispute, 
that is a proposal which will be favourably regarded by the Britisk 
public, and accepted ‘by the Government, as soon as we haye the pro- 
posal brought before us in a tangible shape and worded in such'a 
fashion as to exclude the possibility of having claims sprung upon 
the arbitrators as monstrous as those indirect claims which were ruled 
out by the tribunal at Geneva. Certainly our American brothers 
may rest assured that in drawing up the terms of the reference to- 


the tribunal they will find no obstacle on the part of the old country. ` 


Arbitration is a principle quite as dear to us as to the American 
Republic; but on that very account we must take care not to pre- 
judice a good cause by allowing it to be used to oust our people from 
territories to which our right is as unquestioned by any serious persom 
as that of the United States of America to the Pacific seaboard. 

It is a pleasant relief to turn from this recrudescence of blatant 
Jingoism to a celebration of a very different kind which was held 
last Fourth of July on this side of the water. The happy idea. 
occurred to the Warden of Browning Hall, Walworth, to invite 
representatives of all the English-speaking communities to celebrate 
the Fourth of July in a place associated with the early days of one 
of the greatest of modern British poets. The idea was so happy, and 
so entirely in accord with the best sentiments of these latter days, that 
I venture to believe that the Pan-Anglican celebration of the Fourth 
of July will become one of the established festivals of the English- 
speaking race. The American Ambassador, Mr. Bayard, who was 
invited to attend, but who was unavoidably detained at the regular 
American Fourth of July celebration, wrote the following letter : 


“EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LONDON, June 11, 1895, 


‘*Sir,—I have to thank you for.your invitation to attend a meeting in . 
_the Robert Browning Hall on the evening of July 4, to be held in testimony 


and promotion of the fraternal sentiment that you deem so desirable among 
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all members of the English-speaking race and especially between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

“ I heartily concur in your desire to strengthen such ties, which would 
indeed be incomplete and defective unless the working classes, who consti- 
tute so vast a majority in both countries, should be efficiently enlisted in 
their support and maintenance. 

“The literature of the English language is one of the strongest ties 
between my countrymen and the people of these Kingdoms, and Robert 
Browning is one of the great poets and leading interpreters of the human 
thoughts and feelings common to us all. 6 

« Were it possible, I should with pleasure have accepted your invitation, 
and been present to take part in your proceedings on the evening you have 
indicated; but I have already made such engagements with my fellow- 
countrymen in London to commemorate the natal day of our national 
independence as to preclude me from being with you on the occasion. 

“ Regretting my compulsory absence, and with thanks for the courtesy 
of your invitation, I am, sir, with entire respect and sympathy for those 
whom you and your associates represent, 

“ Your very obedient servant, 
“T, E. BAYARD.” 


On the platform were representative men and women from the United 
States of America, the not yet united States of Australasia, the 
Dominion of Canada, and other communities of the English-speaking 
race. The proceedings were harmonious and enthusiastic throughout. 
The chairman insisted strongly upon the importance of recognising 
the Fourth of July as a red-letter day for the whole English-speaking 
world, certainly not less in the old country than in the great Republic 
of the West. There is a great need among the ocean-severed mem- 
bers of the Anglo-Saxon race for a festival: which would be to them 
what the Fourth of July is for the citizens of the United States. 
There is no other date than the Fourth of July which would serve so 
well for that purpose. The adoption of such a date by Great Britain 
would indicate better than anything else the entire extinction of the 
old feud, the burying of the hatchet, and the generous and enthusi- 
astic recognition of the independence which was so violently asserted 
on the Fourth of July when the famous declaration was signed which 
brought the United States into being. There is not a British colony ` 
or a British county in which the Fourth of July is not as frankly 
recognised as in any State in the American Union as one of the red- 
letter days of the world’s freedom and as marking a great era of the 
world’s progress., What, then, could be more appropriate, of better 
omen, and more likely to serve as an exorcism of the Jingo fiend on 
both sides of the Atlantic than the adoption of the Fourth of July as 
the day on which all members of the English-speaking race made 
their substantial unity recall the glories of their common history and 
emphasised the responsibilities of their incalculable future? 


W. T. STEAD. 


THE CHURCH'S OPPORTUNITY. 


HE Church in this paper is taken to mean that organisation of 
Christians of which the bishops and clergy are the ministers— 
“the Church of England as by law established.” 

This organisation aims to affect all dealings between man and man 
—to make the king on his throne rule as.God’s servant and the 
people render obedience to the laws, to make masters give good wages 
and men give honest work, to exalt truth above interest and love 
above selfishness, Its aim is to establish righteousness, to spiritualise 

life, and to turn the kingdom of England into the kingdom of God. 
‘The Church. to this end provides—(1) means of worship; (2) a 
“body of teachers; and (8) various charitable agencies. The question 
is how worship, teachers, and charity may be made tell on present 
problems, or, in other words, how the Church may seize its oppor- 
tunity. 

Many preblens press for solution. The two nations of the rich ind 
of the poor—of which Disraeli wrote—have developed their character- 
istics. The rich in the’manifold progress of the ceritury have found 
new ways of spending their wealth. They enlarge their minds by 
travel, they, beautify their homes by art, they get farther and farther 
away from the dust and noise of industry, they know more, live lives 
of greater refinement and have more pleasures than their, fathers. 
Their higher education seems to justify their privileges. 

The poor—using the term to cover the large class who are not rich 
~—have on their side so increased in power as to justify further claims. 
They, by means of Trades’ Unions, have raised wages to an existence 
level ; they, by the help of School Boards, have realised that something 
higher than existence is within man’s reach. They have votes, they 
are flattered by politicians, and they are more intolerant than their 
fathers of any limit on’the use of their power. 
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Rich and poor, therefore, resent one another. The rich, conscious 


of no wrong, conscious of having obeyed the rules of the game as ` 


approved by economists and teachers, conscious even of going beyond 
the rules in giving away some of their legitimate gains to hospitals 
and charities, conscious of greater knowledge, of more refined tastes, 
and of a more liberal policy, resent the claims ‘of the poor. They 
have traded fairly, they live decently, they spend their gains honour- 
ably, and sometimes tastefully. Why should they be summoned as 
culprits by people apparently ignorant and narrow-minded, as Lady 
Burdett Coutts was summoned, to give more wages, or to pay increased 
taxes, or to give up to others their places in the government of the 
locality and the nation ?’ 

The poor, on the other hand, conscious of a need for a larger, 
fuller life, of unused powers of thinking and feeling, of a call to 
‘enjoy the good things prepared by God for man, resent the rich who 
.seem to absorb so much of the means of life. They point to the 
millionaire alongside of the unemployed, to the millions of money 
spent on wines, horses, jewels and flowers alongside of millions of 
paupers—to Dives faring sumptuously every day alongside of the 
women and children who crouch starving on the doorstep—to the 
varied delights of the educated in their knowledge, their art, and their 
pleasures, alongside of the monotonous drab-coloured existence of the 
majority. They are conscious of right when they use their power to 
push their claims, and the sight of the human refuse at their doors 
adds passion to their demands. 

The “nation ” of the rich is more ae ever ‘separated from the 
“nation” of the poor. The gulf made in society by education is 
wider than that made either by wealth or birth. They who are 
cultured are farther off from their uncultured neighbours than they 
who, being of greater wealth or higher birth, have nevertheless the 
common interests of sport or business and the common talk about 
things of common knowledge. The educated feel themselves to be 
members of another world of thought or taste, and yet such is the 
intellectual atmosphere of the time that the uneducated know enough 
to resent their own exclusion. No one will so far mistake the lesson 
of the elections as to think that the return of a Tory majority means 
that the poor trust the rich and are satisfied with their position. 
There is still war rather than-peace between the classes. 

How is the antagonism of the two “nations” to be reconciled ? 
How may the unemployed be used? How may pauperism be 
abolished ? l 

These are some of the problems now vexing many minds, and such 
calm observers as Professor Huxley say that if improvement be not 
possible, then contact with a friendly comet would be a welcome 
ending to all existence. Something must be done. The rival 
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political parties, Socialists, Anarchists, and philanthropists, are ready 
with remedies. Their proposals may seem dangerous or foolish, but 
` none are so foolish or so dangerous as indifference. - 
Here, then, is the Church’s opportunity. How can that organisa- 
tion, whose aim is a righteous nation, whose methods are worship, 
` teaching and charity, bring together rich and poor, raise the fallen, 
` and comfort the sad ? . i 

In making suggestions, I would restrict myself to what might be 
done by the Church:as it is. Personally I believe that it cannot be 
fully effective, that, indeed, it cannot justify its national position 
unless it submit to further measures of reform. Reformed to fit the 
needs of the sixteenth century, it ought to be reformed to meet the 
other needs of the present times. Its system of patronage, its 
financial. arrangements, its government of the people without the 
people are all out of date and condemned by the Spirit whose way it 
is the glory of the Church to prepare. The hand of Christ is recog- . 
nised in the power which has shaped secular organisation, brought 
` more justice into the scale by which workers are paid, substituted 
merit for favour in appointments, extended responsibility among 
the members of the nation, dnd removed to a distance from every 
one the temptation to autocracy. Christ’s hand has guided the 
changes which have made the constitution of government more 
popular, and the relations of men moré just. The same iag must 
be let mould the ecclesiastical organisation. 

Personally I believe that the need: of Church reform presses, but 
there is much which might be done even before such reforms are 
‘effected. I make suggestions, therefore, which are at once prasticable, 
but I make each one knowing it is only second best. The best way, 
and the one sure way, of raising society is to raise the individual— 
in old language, “to save souls”; and, that being granted, it is well 
to consider the possibilities of the Church as an organisation to meet 
present needs. : 


I. Mrans oF WORSHIP. 


The Church provides means of worship, Worship is, I suppose, 
the loss of self in the contemplation of what is greater. than self—the 
utter abandonment of all other longings i in the one longing to be like 
God—the un-selfconsciousness of praise. The Church, by its build- 
ings, its music, its services, and its sacraments, puts men: into this 
attitude of worship, collects and lifts up their thoughts.: Thousands 
and thousands are they who have gone humbly through life because 
week -by week or day by day they have been carried by sacred sounds 

‘and sights right up to the throne of God. 

What a, gain would it be towards the solaan of some of the naal 

problems if both rich and poor learnt to go- more’ humbly—if they 
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from self would cease! What a relief it would be to the sad and 
proken-hearted if they could be lifted out of themselves ! 

Conceit, pride in their own methods and aims, restless vanity, selfish 
anxiety, are unruly elements in the prevailing confusion. These turn up 
in every proposal for reform ; these unsettle the best plans for concilia- 
tion ; these alienate men bound by common interest; and these are 
‘strong because they dre so rarely overawed by the presence of God. 
The majority of people think much of themselves, and are anxious for 
credit because they are not conscious of One before whom they are as 
nothing, because, in a word, they do not worship. Masters, for instance, 
will not submit their books to the men’s examination; the men resent ' 
the manners of the masters ; both sides hold it a matter of honour not 
to give in; and rich and poor suspect one another because the eye of 
each is set on self. Any revelation of greatness overwhelms petty 
thoughts. The sight of a storm, magnificent in its terror or beauty, 
anites natures boastful of their diversity. The presence of death 
‘turns enemies into friends. In the same way the petty feelings of 
pride and vanity would lose much of their power if people had the 
overwhelming feeling which comes from the contemplation of 
Almightiness, All-goodness, and All-love. There would be a marked 
-change in all human relations if men turned from the presence of 
the Thrice Holy to face one another; if thoughts of self and for self 
were driven out of their minds by worship. _ 

But the majority of people do not worship, and the fault is largely 
-on the side of the Church, which has not fitted the means to the times. 

. The words, the forms, are to-day those which helped the people of 300 
years ago. They remain the same, although the fashions, the thought, 
the whole organisation of society have been changed. They seem to 
have acquired a sort of sanctity of their own, which was brought 
into prominence when, during a visit to the East, I saw how Indian ` 
converts, with their Eastern habits and Eastern tastes, were called by 
the English missionaries to adopt Western ways of worship in Gothic 
buildings with pews and churchwardens. The old forms have, of 
course, their value, and should be retained for the power they exercise 
over the minds of a minority, but, as they grew out of older forms to 
fit the needs of our fathers, so it would seem other forms in their 
turn might grow out of them to fit the needs of the present time. 

‘The Church might surely offer out of its resources means of 
‘worship which would capture minds fed on the food of the nineteenth 
century and subdue their vanity. It is not hard to imagine our 
cathedrals rescued from the tradition which leaves them to be the 
hunting-ground of antiquarians and the practising places of choirs, 
to offer instead the music whose greatness and beauty would make 
hard hearts soften, proud knees bend, and dumb. lips speak. It 
would not be hard either to make both cathedrals and churches tell, 
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by means of pictures, tales of what their fathers have done whick 
would shame their self-satisfied children. It is not hard to under- 
stand how the Church might to-day, as in the past, use the art and 
knowledge of the time as aids to worship. Perfect forms cannot, 
indeed, make men worship any more than masts and sails can make 
a ship to move, But forms shaped by art and knowledge, and filled 
with the Spirit of God, assist worship as sails filled with the winds of 
heaven assist the ship in its'course. 

The Church has the opportunity of bringing to bear all the influences 

which awe. It might, by showing the wonders of science, open the eyes 
of the blind to see something of the height and breadth of the universe ; 
_ it might, by pictures of beauty in common things, stir dead hearts 
to reverence ; it might by music open the ears of the deaf to hear of 
things which shall be. If only the Church dared, it might, without 
stirring prejudices connected with respect for what is old or what is 
‘new, use as means of worship God’s good and perfect gifts to the age, 
and then that Spirit which is always either knocking at men’s hearts 
or striving with their wills would by those means find a more open 
way. 


Tl. Tue TEACHERS. 


The Church provides teachers. It has put the Bible within every 
one’s reach, and it supplies teachers to bring out and apply its prin- 
ciples. Those teachers see, as every one else sees, how both rich and 
poor are at a loss for guidance in their mutual relations, how 
inconsistent they are in their professions and actions, how each side 
quotes texts in its own support, how often each blames the other for 
its own fault. 

The Church’s teachers—following the example of St. Peal anise 

-find in old Bible words principles whick apply to new conditions. 
They are called to their office, not to repeat texts, or commands, or 
traditions ; they are not even to demand the imitation of the acts of 
Christ. Their duty is to discover what the spirit of Christ requires, 
and to put the language of the spirit into the language of to-day. 

As the Archbishop of Canterbury has said of Christ, ‘‘ The present 
days are His days and we are His contemporaries.” ‘The teachers 
sent by the Church have therefore to interpret Christ of the first 
century to the people of the nineteenth century. They have to give 
Him a form which may be recognised and a voice which may be 
understood by contemporaries. They have to make Him present. 

It was thus that in our grandfathers’ days teachers arose who 
brought Christ among men of their time to condemn slavery. In the 
first century slavery was common, and accepted without question 

both by Christ and by St. Paul. These teachers, however, found 
the spirit behind the words—the Christ of the nineteenth century 
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‘behind the Christ of the first century. In the name ‘of a contem- 
porary Christ they condemned slavery and convinced their hearers. 

Teachers are interpreters—stewards to bring out things new and 
old, not mere delegates commissioned to say what others have said. 
Happily in the Church of England each, teacher is independent, 
free to study for himself and empowered to speak what he thinks. 
Happily there is no “ trust deed” to limit freedom of utterance, and 
there is no central authority—no Pope and no Synod—to promulgate 
doctrines and compel every teacher, as soldiers in an army, to repeat 
only the words of command. Happily there is no Church theory as 
-to the rights of property or the amount of wages, as to the legitimate 
rate of interest or the hours of labour. Liberty of prophesying still 
remains, ; ‘ 

Teachers—each one for himself—have to study at the feet of 
Christ. They have, “amid the sum of things for ever speaking,” 
to find out His ‘voice, they have to discover what are His thoughts — 
about present things, they have to look for Him amid the cries of 
rich and poor, among the claims of men of science, agnostics, noe 
"men, and foreigners ; ; they have to push on while some’ say, - * Lo, 
here,” or “ Lo, there,” and at last come across Him, perhaps, in some 
Nazareth, “ out of which cometh no good thing.” 

Teachers must find the contemporary Christ- who has a message 
for our day as other teachers found in ier day une Christ who 

condemned slavery. ' 

Each may return from his search having found a different view, 
but no one will necessarily—as is now so often the case—repeat the 
words of 2000 years ago as if they'were of direct application to to-day. 
All bringing Him as a contemporary among contemporaries will speak 
in His'namé with an authority and a faith as assured as that of the 

abolitionists, 

It is not wanted that they should take either one side or the other 
in the controversy between rich and poor. If in the past they have 
been too’ often on the side of the rich, it will not right matters if 
they now exclusively take the side of the poor. A Labour Church 
will not right the wrong done by a Capital Church. It is not wanted 
either that the teachers should be.arbitrators in disputes, interfering in 
things outside their experience. What is wanted is that they should 
interpret to rich and to poor, to masters and to men, the power which . 
by pricks makes itself felt in all alike, and give a voice to the call 
which, sweeping as a wind over society, makes the stronger things of 
the earth to shake and the light things to bow. 

‘Teachers have been too’often stewards who bring out only the old 
things from the treasury, words spoken thousands of years ago, and 
acts fitted to another age. They go on using a phraseology which is 
not understood, preaching sermons about ‘dead controversies and 
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condemning heresies long forgotten. They teach, but.the people, tried 
and troubled by thoughts of duty to the rich or ‘duty to the poor, find 
no help in their-teaching, And sermons have become almost a bye- 
word for dulness and inaptness.. If the Church could send teachers 
who, in the study of: modern movements and modern thoughts, had 
found a present Christ, if in the name of that Christ they could tell 
what Christ requires men to do, their words would convince of sin, of 
righteousnesss and judgment. Christ would once more prove conqueror, 
and men-would give up their “rights ” as they gave up their slaves. 
Christ is in the world making Himself felt when He is not com- 
prehended. Teachers who would preach Him as He is would compel 
obedience. And if teachers could compel obedience to Christ, the 
problems which agitate society would be solved. They would, perhaps, 
be more able to find Christ in the present if they were better equipped 
for study. Bishops might with advantage set candidates for orders to 
read modern books, and in examination test their powers to observe the 


', signs of the times, The knowledge of Paley, of Pearson, might, for 


instance, be supplemented if not supplanted by some knowledge of the 
movement of scientific and economic thought during the last fifty years, 
and proof be given that those offering themselves as leaders “ perceive 
with their eyes and hear with their ears and understand with their 
heart.” The bishops guide the study of the teachers and with them 
more than with any others it rests to enable the Church to seize the 
opportunity of preaching a present Christ to a troubled world. 


III. CHARITABLE AGENCIES. 


“The Church. promotes charitable agencies. It has at its command 
men and women ready to serve, and it uses them on societies, which 
its money supports, for the relief, or for the education, or for the 
entertainment of the people. These societies have often provoked or 
led the State to action; they prepared the way for national education, 
and for the passing of Factory Acts, and they have stirred Poor Law ` 
Guardians and County Councils to greater consideration of the needs 
of the poor. If now State action is more Christian and more human 
it is largely due to.the influence of Church societies. i 

. But many of these societièės, having achieved this result, aii raised ` 
the action of the whole community to their level, have done their 
work. They began by sacrificing energy and money to the promotion 
of the education and the more adequate relief of the poor; they might. ` 
now complefe the career of sacrifice by the extinction of themselves. 
It is often expedient'that a society should die in order to finish its work. 

The Church would then have at its disposal the men and women 
whose energies are now absorbed by those societies, and be free'to use 
them, either as individuals or as members of new societies, in connec- 
tion with State and municipal action. 
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The Church might, for example, make education in a fuller sense 
Christian, and extend to all members of the community the higher 
teaching they need. The ambition of Churchmen to keep up Church 
schools is very natural. The instinct which makes men set a‘high 
value on the signs of power and possession is universal, and the cry 
of the Church, that it ought to keep the schools it created, gets 
sympathy: But the question is not what is the right or privilege of 
the Church, but rather, how best may the Church in this generation 
secure the religious interests of. the children? The Church does not 
stand for rights but for duties. The answer to that question then, I 
submit is (1) By giving up every Church school whose buildings and 
equipment are not above the standard of School Board schools; and 
(2) By showing from the example of a few schools a way of teaching 
not yet dreamed of in other schools. 

(1) It is both impolitic and inconsistent with its high mission for 
the Church to become associated with a meaner sort of education, to 
claim exemption from rules which require clean offices and larger play- 
grounds, and to pay its teachers lower salaries. It is unwise to use 
money and energy, much wanted to dọ something which is still undone, 
in doing what is already done. Let, then, all those schools which are 
not examples to other schools be placed under Boards. 

(2) The money and the energy released by such an action might, 
as I have said, be expended in starting other schools, which would: 
lead the State on to another level of duty, as in old days Church schools. 
led the State on to the present level. The best Board School is far- 
short of what is needed for the education of the people. The State- 
‘education, much as it has done, has left more undone, and there is 
hardly any teacher of experience who has not suggestions of changes. 
which would make children more human, more reverent, more really 
interested in learning. The Church’s opportunity is to offer the example 
of an education which would develop a higher sense of men’s relations. 
to one another and to God. 

But there is even a better way of using the money and energy: 
which would be released if the Church gave up the vain and useless. 
hope of retaining all its schools. The Board Schools might be im-. 
proved. Christian men and women on boards or as managers might. 
bring their spirit among the children. They, forgetting themeelves. 
and freely giving, would preach the only sermon which never misses. 
its mark. They would rouse in teachers the ambition to know more: 
and to give more, they would by their interest in the children’s health, 
games, and pleasires evoke emotions of love, and they would make 
the changes in the furniture and decoration which suggest at once that 
those in charge do their duty because they are sent and not permuni 
they are paid. 

These members or managers would not of course be able to beast 
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the distinctive formule of the Church. The question under con- 
sideration, however, is not how the Church may retain its position, - 
but how the Church may help to solve social problems. It cannot 
be essential to the solution of those problems that children should 
be able to repeat words of certain doctrines which are not held by 
Catholics and Dissenters, but it is essential to national peace that 
children should honour right and hate a lie, that they reverence their 
“betters,” and love their neighbours, and that they should hold the 
two great commandments which are necessary to eternal life. Davie 
Deans, that great teacher of doctrine, learnt in sorrow that he would 
have dotie better to teach Effie obedience and the fear of God rather 
than the knowledge of others’ heresies, 

Expediency and duty combine to urge the Church to seize the 
present opportunity. The effort to secure adherents by the teaching 
of distinctive dogmas has failed to’ secure adherents, The children 
of Church schools are not the members of Church congregations. 
“The attempt to raise sufficient money to adapt all old buildings to 
«modern needs and carry on schools with an efficient staff of teachers 
vis impossible, or possible only at the cost of starving other efforts. 
‚Expediency suggests that it would be wise to try another way, and 
duty comes in with its call to the Church to give up-its rights so that 
othe State may have the glory of giving efficient and religious educa- ` 
tion to the children. 

The principle thus applied to one set of charitable activities might: 
‘be extended to others. The Church has societies for the relief of 
‘the poor, for their recreation and entertainment. Under such in- 
‘fluence the State has gradually developed humane and sympathetic 
methods of meeting others’ needs. The guardians now give to 
children equal advantages to those given in the best orphanages, they ` 
anake the Poor Law infirmaries as comfortable and as helpful as the 
‘best hospitals, and they use their workhouses as industrial schools for 
‘the training of the unskilled. They can emigrate individuals or 
‘families who are fit for emigration, and make their system of out 
relief as beneficial as it has been demoralising. Local Boards now 
‘supply libraries, reading-rooms, and concert-halls, they can put music 
in the open spaces, and recreate tired minds by the sight of the best 
pictures. 

With what object, then, does the Church usé its resources in keep- 
ing up societies which have exactly the same aim, which compete . 
indeed with the State to support orphans, relieve the sick, to pro- 
vide books and music? The wiser plan would surely be either to 
meet needs not yet recognised by the State, to develop the wants of 
people so as to make them hunger and thirst after good things now 
beyond their reach, or’ to use its servants in connection with State 
and municipal action. If more men and women imbued with the 
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Christian spirit sat on boards and councils, offered their services as 
officers of State institutions, or worked as voluntary visitors alongside 
` of the officials, there would be a greater result than could possibly be 
achieved by the fitful efforts of many societies. It is wiser to throw 
the leaves for healing into the stream from- which all drink rather _ 
than to use them in svete cups of water however generously 
given. 

The Church has the resources, apd it now has the opportunity of 
applying thtse resources to the forces which on every side touch the 
lives of the people. It has the opportoniiy of guiding the Govern- 
ment, 

If it seizes the opportunity, and so Chrigtianises public action, 
that the children taught in the common schools learn to think of 
things which are true, honourable, ‘lovely, and of good report, and 
that the poor, protected by the Government, have equal chance with the 
rich to live out all their days and enjoy the good things of the earth, 
if public boards under its inspiration become so Christian in aim that 
nothing unclean, no uninhabitable house or unfit workshop, survive~ 
in town or country, then the Church will do its part towards solving 
some of those questions which are vexing the mind of this generation. 

The Church exists not for the. Church but for the nation, it is 
established ‘not to secure-its property, its position, or its reputation, 
but to serve the people. It diverts its strength when it turns that 
strength from Christianising the State to the foundation of sectarian 
societies. There is no object in keeping up the stays when the 
ship is launched, it is then wiser to man the ship. There is no 
. object in using effort to protect a Christian preserve when the whole 
country is under Christian influence. 


CONCLUSION. N 


For the moment the Church has its opportunity. ` By means of 
worship suited to the new needs of the time, by teachers who will 
make Christ understood as a contemporary, by spiritualising State and 
municipal action, the Church might help to do away with some of those 
troubles which come from the mute or arpissad antagonism of rich 
and ‘poor. 

It may be, as I ave said before, that complete success will be 
impossible till the organisation of the Church is-so reformed as to 
fit a reformed world; it must be, as I have'also said before, that 
complete success under any conditions will be impossible until the 
Spirit of God rules in men’s hearts, As the Church brings home to 
each citizen the truth “ Thou must be born again,” it most surely does - 
away with all that hinders peace and builds ‘up a city in which rich and 
‘poor will dwell together in love. T 

: © SAMUEL A. ‘BARNETT. 


A VISIT TO BROKEN HILL., 


ARLY in November last, on the night preceding my departure 
from San Francisco for Australia, the conversation at dinner, at 
‘the Pacific Union Club, had turned on the critical position of a 
number of western railways—the Central and Union Pacific, the 
Denver and Rio Grande, the Northern Pacific, and the Atchison. 
‘One of the party present, drawing on the experience of a lifetime 
west of the Missouri river, offered the following explanation of the 
‘present melancholy plight of these once flourishing corporations. 
“Tf,” said our friend, “we could get at exact figures, we should 
find that while the financial position of these roads had been steadily 
undermined by the shrinkage in the price of silver between 1883 and. 
1898, yet the. final crisis which has overtaken these roads dates from 
‘the great collapse of silver in 1893, which was caused by the closing 
-of the Indian mints. And when I say this, I.don’t refer merely to 
‘that resultant collapse of our agrikultural prices, which was brought 
-about by the great fall in' the exchange rates with India and China, 
with Russia and the Argentine; that, indeed, goes without saying. 
But the disaster is not to be measured merely by the wreck of farm- 
ing in the Prairie States east of the Rockies; there is a further. 
.object-lesson to be learned directly from the disaster to the mines 
themselves. - I have noticed, ever since the discovery of the Comstock, 
that the development of any new and important silver camp causes 
an improvement in business which is felt from the Pacific to the 
Missouri; and that while all the local industries participate in profits, 
there is a “real estate,” and especiallya railroad, ‘‘boom.” An increased 
production of silver causes good times;'an increased production of 
gold, on the other liand, is merely the effect of bad times. Ata time 
like the present, for example, when wages are falling fast and large 
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numbers of men are out of employment, these men shift off into the 
mountains to re-wash the river-beds for gold. They have got much 
good silver ore,” continued the speaker, “on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific. Railroad, which, as matters stand with silver-mining, no 
capitalist will develop. Rely on it that a settlement of the silver 
issue would do more to resuscitate the Canadian Pacific, through the 
mining camps in its western section, than even through the stimulus 
of rising prices which that settlement would afford to agriculture in 
the Saskatchewans and Manitoba, great though that resultant stimulus 
would be.” 

My friend was a “ free coinage” Senator from a Western State, 
and I supposed that this somewhat fanciful theory was a fresh outcrop 
of the “currency craze,” for he offered no corroborative statistics—he 
appeared to speak merely from a general impression. From a western 
experience of fifty years he was convinced that as a national industry 
silver was.the most important of all, and gold the most worthless ; 
and, learning that I was on my way to Australia, he said, “ Look 
round, when you are at Broken Hill, and you will doubtless get’ some 
figures which will bear me out.” 

‘Such was the impression of one who had reached California in 1849 
to Witness the full flow of the new gold from the river beds, and who, 
fifteen years later, had seen Comstock drive the first pick into that 
“outcrop” which was destined to disclose the mighty Nevada 
‘* bonanza ”—a silrer mine which, in a quarter of a century, was to 
produce as much goid as has come, thus far, from all the gold mines of 
South Africa put together. And, writing from Broken Hill with the 
official statistics of the Government of New South Wales to guide me, 
it is not easy to find fault with the diagnosis of the silver Senatdr. 

It may be worth while to call attention’ to the similarity of the 
conditions and resources of the two communities, California and New 
South Wales; equal in population, equally blessed by a climate 
which can hardly be rivalled, it would be difficult indeed to decide 
which-of these communities takes the first rank in the extent and 
infinite variety of national resources. If that Garden State of the 
Western Hemisphere boasts of the fertility of her vast wheat area on 
the Sacramento, her still virgin forésts of gigantic hardwoods, her 
almost bottomless gold mines. in Grass Valley, .yet New South 
Wales is but little behind her in fertility of soil, while in the 
amount and quality of her wool and her coal she is incomparably 
vicher than any western State of tke American Union; added 
to these advantages, she. possesses in Broken Hill probably the 
greatest silver deposit the world has ever seen. The time has 
not yet arrived when Broken Hill can be safely compared with 
the now defunct Comstock. Out of that “hole in the ground” 


‘in Nevada came, first and last, over £100,000,000 sterling of 
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the metals—some £65,000,000 of silver and £35,000,000 of gold— 
while hitherto Broken Hill has only produced £15,000,000 in tem 
. years; but in this giant lode to-day there is probably “in sight” not 
less than 20,000,000 tons of sulphide ores, carrying an average of 
20 ozs. of silver, 25 per cent. of lead, and 25 per cent, of zinc to the 
ton—a gross value at present prices of well over £150,000,000 sterling. 
The fiture production of Broken Hill involves the solution of the ` 
greatest metallurgical problem: of the day—namely, how to effect a 
cheap separation of silver-lead from zinc and save the three metals. 
If that problem can be settled successfully, there is little doubt but 
that Broken Hill is the greatest silver deposit the world has ever 
known, infinitely larger than Potosi, in Bolivia, and that its minera} 
product will exceed even that of the Nevada “ bonanza.” 

I pass on to the issue raised by the American Senator, an issue of 
much interest to English investors in Western American railways— 
namely, what has been, and is, the industrial value to the colony of 
New South Wales, of the Broken Hill mine. There are employed in 
the mines and smelters to-day 4709 men, and the gross value of the 
silver and lead produced in 1894 was £3,000,000 sterling, or Bod 168. 
per capita.” 

Turning now to gold-mining, there are in New South Wales 640} 
miners engaged in alluvial mining, their total gold product being 
55,886 ozs., or £34 per capita.t The quartz mines of the colony give 
employment to 5556 miners, whose production aggregates 123,952 
gold ounces, or £88 'per capita. The ratio of bread-winners to., 
dependants in the colonies is as 4 to 6, so, taking the entire popula- 
tion connected with the following fending industries, their per capita 
production at present prices works out as follows: 


New Souta WALES, 


Population. Industry. Per capita production. 
12,000 i Silver-lead 7 £256 
5,060 s Tin My 25 
25,070 oc Coal f pic f 47 
160,000 s Agriculture ate 21 
Alluvial oe 14 
16,000 - Se Gold ane i Ls 34 


Nothing at Broken Hill is more interesting than to recall tbe 
immense variety of industries which are dependent on this camp. 
The consumption of timber in the Proprietary Mine has been at the 
. rate of £400 daily, the expenditure on coal, coke, and limestone is nearly 
£500,000 yearly ; the annual freight charges paid amount to £160,000; 
and, when to these heavy items are added the cost of renewals of 
machinery, of all the miners’ supplies and chemicals, &c., it is not 
difficult to follow why this camp is industrially hardly less valuable to 


'* Coghlan’s “Statistical Survey,” p. 98. + Ibid. 
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New South Wales than its entire agricultural population, which is 
thirteen times more numerous. Certainly, then, the figures of Broken 
Hill throw considerable light on the disaster of June, 1898, in the 
United States. The mints of India were closed, and silver fell, inside 
a week, more than 8d. per ounce; this silver panic, which caused the 
wholesale closure of the silver mines of Colorada and Montana, was 
followed by a disaster which affected every railroad and every banking 
institution from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The annual silver pro- 
duction of the two States of Colorado’ and Montana aggregated at that 
time 41,000,000 ounces, or more than one quarter of the total silver 
production of the world. If the Broken, Hill returns for this industry, 
as compared with the wealth production of agriculturists in the colony, — 
holds even approximately good for the Rocky Mountain mining camps, 
then the product of 40,000 people engaged in the silver mines of the 
Rocky Mountains is about equal to that of a farming population of 
500,000 in the States of Minnesota or Kansas. With good reason, 
then,- did my host at San Francisco last November refer to the 
enormous importance to the Canadian Pacific of the development of the 
silver deposits in British Columbia. A camp there employing 1000: 
miners would be as important an auxiliary to the earnings and 
resources of that road as the arrival of 10,000 Scotch farmers, with 
their families, in Manitoba. 

The late Professor Stanley Jevons was of opinion that the periodic 
recurrence of sun spots every ten: years—which spots are believed to 
be the symptoms of increased heat and drought—might probably be 
the cause of those industrial depressions which used to appear in 
cycles each ten years, Buta less remote cause than this for the 
industrial catastrophe which has overtaken all white workers every- 
where, since 1893, might be referred back to headquarters in Denver. 
The panic of 1898 in those scattered silver camps, which are the great 
wage-payers and the great feeders for the western American railways 
—the great fall in the price of silver ; the consequent cheapening of 
the rupee, the dollar, and the tael—the stimulus thereby afforded at 
the expense of white labour to the exports of the myriad-peopled 
East, whose currencies have enormously depreciated because of the 
experiments inaugurated by Mr. Bertram Currie and Lord Farrer ; ; 
‘these appear to have been the inevitable and the foreseen results of a 
successful effort made by a small class of cosmopolitan moneylenders 
to dip their hands deep into the already emptying pockets of their 
poorer neighbours. Well might Mr. Alfred Rothschild sound that 
note of warning to the conferees at Brussels in 1893: ° , 

“ Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in 
the world is estimated at some thousands of millions; and if this 
Conference were to break up without arriving at any definite result, 
there would be a depreciation in the value of that commodity which 
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it would be frightful to contêmplate, and out of which a monetary 
panic would ensue, the far-spreading effects of which it would be 
impossible to foretell.” 

It would be interesting to speculate as to the effect of the accidental 
discovery of Broken Hill ten years ago in bringing down the exchanges 
with Asia; at the present rate of production, which is upwards of 
15,000,000 ounces of silver annually, the Broken Hill silver sales have 
the same effect in weakening the Indian exchanges as if the Secretary 
of State for India were to increase his weekly sales of Council drafts 
by eight lakhs of rupees. Probably, therefore, the accidental discovery 
of Broken Hill by Mr. Rasp has cheapened the rupee at least a penny ; 
but a penny in the rupee involves a loss of over £1,000,000 sterling on 
their remittances to the Government of India. Now the profit paid 
by Broken Hill in dividends amounts to only £600,000 a year; there- 
fore, even thus late in the day, “sound finance” requires that the 
Government of India should buy up and close the mines at Broken 
Hill. In short, the logical sequence of the modern anti-silver ‘craze 
requires that Parliament should vote £20,000,000 sterling to buy up 
and close, not Broken Hill only, but the silver mines of the Rockies 
and of Mexico. At the present price of the shares in Broken Hill, 
£2,000,000 sterling will suffice to purchase and annihilate the industry 
of this. camp, which of itself produces nearly 10 per cent. of the world’s 
silver. Let the Government of India then learn’ a lesson from Mr., 
Rhodes, who has been able to keep up the price of diamonds. by buy- 
ing all the diamond pits and carefully regulating the output. The. 
‘present loss by the Government ‘of India on exchange, if capitalised 
_ at 3 per cent. is about £300,000,000 sterling, a sum far larger than- 
all the profits made in silver mining since the Spaniards landed in 
America. Clearly, then, a mere £20,000,000 sterling would be well — 
`- expended in damming the sources of sappy and thus completing the 
outlawry of silver by legislation. _ 
- Moreton FREWEN. 


A SCHEME OF ELECTORAL REFORM. 
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URING and after the recent General Election the three kingdoms 

, Were, aS is usual on similar occasions, full of grumblers, No 
matter to which of the political parties we may belong,-most of us are, I 
am glad to be able to believe, sufficiently sportsmanlike to accept a 
fair beating with good humour, and sufficiently plucky, after defeat, 
to be in a condition at once to set about the important work of 
endeavouring to organise victory for the next encounter. It is not, 
therefore, the mere fact of having been beaten that induces the average 
Briton to cry out. But when a man of that sort feels that the con- 
ditions of the contest have been so clumsily drawn up as to render ib 
perfectly possible that the stronger party may fail to win, and when 
he finds by experience that the rules of the game have the effect of 
depriving the weaker party, to a large extent, of the advantage of so 
much power as it may happen to possess, then, whether he be victor 
or vanquished, he will, if he be a fair-minded man at all, discover 
reason for grave dissatisfaction. 

It.cannot be pretended that the recent elections have taught r us 
anything new on this subject. They have only repeated the lessons 
of previous elections ; and these have been called attention to times 
out of number. Nor are we, I think, much slower than other people 
in recognising and admitting the existence in our midst of -an injustice, 
an inconsistency, or an anomaly. For example, we are all agreed, 
and we have all been agreed for years,- concerning the advantages of 
the decimal system, as applied to weights and measures and to money - 
of account. But, having agreed, we invariably sit down and do 
little or nothing for years towards the attainment of our ideal. 
Indeéd, any approach to the ideal seems to have unspeakable terrors 
for us as a race. J am by no means prepared to say that the faults 
and contradictions of our electoral system are yet as fully recognised 
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and admitted as are the inconveniences of the duodecimal system ; 
for, unhappily, there is always in the country a large party whose 
' interests are apt to.render it completely blind on this question. A 
man who has climbed high often enough kicks down the ladder by 
which he has mounted; but he seldom does this until lie is fully 
convinced that he will never need the ladder again. And in Great 
Britain each political party, as it rises to office, notes with cunning 
care the trickeries and difficulties of the way up, with a view to 
utilising them as soon as possible after its inevitable fall. One can 
scarcely, therefore, expect from a party in power that it shall spon- 
taneously want a new ladder. The faults are naturally more patent 
to those who, for the time, have failed in the race. They are more 
visible from below. Yet even in these degenerate days, one is proud 
to think, there is characteristic of British politicians, whether in office 
or out of it, an honest.desire to give every one fair play according to 
his deserts, coupled with a wish, sincere enough, if not always very 
active, to reform abuses and to abolish anomalies; and it is to this 
honourable sentiment, and not to visions of party profit, that appeal 
must be made, if we would see any really ERORI and consistent 
readjustment of our electoral methods. . 
The general results of the elections, I should say at once, have been 
exceedingly pleasing to me personally. J worked for the Unionists, 
and I am delighted to see a Unionist majority. But I am correspond- 
ingly disappointed to find that the Opposition is quite inadequately 
represented in the new House. This is not solely because I believe 
a strong Opposition to be a thing salutary for the State; and it is 
certainly not because I have any sympathies whatsoever for the pro- 
gramme with which the Opposition attempted to woo the electors. . 
It is chiefly, and almost exclusively, because I believe that every 
voter, whether, he agree with me ‘or not, has exactly : an equal right 
with me to representation ; and because I perceive that the result of 
this election, as of nearly all previous ones, has been that the voices of 
more than 50 per cent. of the electorate are stifled. It is a mere chance 
that the Unionists on this occasion reap the benefit-of the conditions 
which are responsible for the anomaly; for, at this moment, neither 
all the Unionists nor all the Liberals in the country are in the enjoy-. 
ment of the representation that is their due ; and it is no exaggeration 
to say that, while the totals of the votes polled by the candidates of 
each of the two greater parties might at the close of the election have 
been exactly what they were, the Liberals, instead of returning only 
177 members, might have returned 300, and the Conservatives, instead 
of returning 340 members, might have returned but 217. Such a 
conclusion would have been as unjust in one direction as the conclu- 
sion actually arrived at is in the other. The unrepresented condition 
of minorities, no matter how strong they. may be, and the glaringly 
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anequal size of constituencies, with the consequently unequal power 
of the suffrage, are mainly responsible for the fact that such incon- 
sistencies are possible. Hazard rules the issue. It would be far 
cheaper if, instead of holding any more General Elections under the 
present system, the rival leaders would sit down and decide the. whole 
affair by throwing dice ; and the upshot could not be less satisfactory. 

Mere assertion, without illustration or proof, will not, of course, 
carry much weight with any one. The whole field of the elections is, 
however, so vast, and the consideration of it involves the dealing with 
such enormous masses of figures, that I intend to confine myself, for 
the purposes of demonstration, to the survey of a single day’s returns. 
_ In this case, the ex pede principle is a perfectly fair one to apply. 
Moreover, although I am going to offer demonstration of the evils 
and inconsistencies of which I, in common with others, complain, I 
am not putting forward in this connection any:novel discoveries. The 
man who chooses to take the trouble to look may find for himself 
equal or greater anomalies in the ‘returns of any other day upon which 
declarations were numerous ; and all the necessary statistics are at 
every one’s disposal. . 

I will take the declarations of Weduostay: July 17. Of opposed 
returns there were 53, in respect of 55 seats, Merthyr Tydvil and 
Cork City being double‘barrelled constituencies. I will examine 
these before proceeding to deal with the unopposed returns, of which 
there were 21. 

The constituencies in which there were contests, and the results, 
as given in the Dail y Graphic of July 18, were as follows : 


GOVERNMENT SUCCESSES. 





























Constituency. Unionist, | Liberal, | Labour, eae Parnellite. 
Camberwell, North. . . . . . | 4,009 3,316 
» Peckham. . .. .| 4495 | 3,472 |... 
” Dulwich . . . . . | 5,258 | 2,170 | 
Kensington, North... . . «+ {| 8,829 | 2,918 
| Southwark, North. . . . . . | 4,092 | 2,346 
as Bermondsey SER a “4,182 3,822 aia 
Tower Hamlets, St, Georges . . | 1,583 1,579 | 
j Limehouse. . . | 2,661 | 2,071 
” Mile End . . . | 2,883 | 1,514 
> Stepney. . . . | 2,848 | 1,876 ase 
i Bow and Bromley 4,339 3,178 
_| Gravesend. . . no a. a . . | 2,405 | 1,218 
-| Hull, East, . . . . . a . a | 4305 | 4,152 


» Central., . . . . . = .| 5,476 3,515 
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Constituency. Po Unionist. | Liberal. | Labour. Rr ie Parnellite. 
— whe so —|———— J. nae ra | ante aa 
Leeds, North. . . . . . . | 5,992 4,484 ss wi 
» Central . . . | 4,681 | 3,977 = a 
Oxford City . . | 8,628 | 2,975 |... ee “4 
Salisbury . . . «| 1,404 | 1,187 : 
" Walsall. ... <... . | 5,145 | 4,828 
' Lancashire, Radcliffe . . . . . | 5,525 | 4,923 
i Southport . . . | 5,163 i 4,399 
Leicestershire, Melton . 5,636 | 4,288 
Notts, Bassetlaw . . . . . .{ 4874 | 3,621 
Edinburgh, South . . . | 4,802 4,708 sie 
Glasgow, Camlachie . . . . . f 38,198 2,497 : 696 
š St. Rollox . . . . .{ £561 4,200 405 
! Pr; Central . b s 5,621 3,792 
t 5 College . e s 5,864 4,219 ign A 
| ‘Tradeston . . | 3373 | 2,568 | 316 | 
Carmarthen District . . | 2,448 2,391 re 
Swansea Town . . s . . . «| 8,977 3,556 re hes eee 
Dublin, St. Stephen’s . . 2. A. 3,661 nn re 3,205 
130,858 | 98,538 | 2,685 |... | 3,205 

















The grand totals are: For the Government, 130,358 votes ; against 
the Government, 104,878 votes. The number of voters who polled 
_ effectively was therefore 234,736. The number of voters on the 
registers in the above constituencies was 313,156. 


OPPOSITION SUCCESSES. 
| 1 





























Constituency. Unionist, | Liberal. | Labour. E Parnellite. 
: ; | 
Southwark, West... . . . | 2,870 |- 2989 | m. x 
Tower Hamlets, Whitechapel . . | 1,977 | 2,009 | ° .., my 
x Poplar -j 3,110 | 3,939 Bo ve i | 
Dewsbury. . s 1 . . + . . | 8,875 | 5,279 | 1,080 oe ag. 
Hull, West 2... 1. 7 1 ee Ae 6,637 1,400 Bike eval 
| Leeds, East... . . . . . {| 8,147 | 3,857 | 
, oo» West... ee ee 6,218 | 6,814 sis oe a 
ff Bouts a gee ese | 4447 | 4,608 622 a he i 
i Middlesbrough . . . . . . . | 4,738 | 6,755 
South Shields . . . . .*. . | 4924 | 5,057 i 
Edinburgh, East . . . . . . | 3,050 | 3,499 | 
‘sii La 
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Opposition SuccEessEes—continued. - 























f ; i 7 
| i Constituency. Unionist, | Liberal. | Labour. pa antl. Barnellite. 
i PERIS PARE | 

Glasgow, Bridgeton . . . . . | 2,700 | 3,100 607 eee asa 

” Blackfriars . . . . .j 2,727 |. 3,107 445 

| Hawick Burghs. . . ... ., 2,581 3,033 ia se ibe 
| Paisley. . . oe aa | 8,062 | 4,404 ats a pe 
| Merthyr Tydvil (2) . tore | 6,525" | 9,250* 659 wee ok ri 
Í Cork Oity (2). o o aria i Yee R D 5,827*| 4,994* 
' Galway. 2. 2. e E r a we ws | 395 jee OS) Gia 596 465 

Kilkenny © e 2 ee 2 ee he ve feet 667 681 
paee Sa E EEA A i 628 ere Heer 987 ae 
; Waterford. . . s e œs s e sj su one .. | 1,229 | 1,788 
| 56,921 | 67,082 | 11,568 8,806 7,928 

i 

















* Highest number polled by candidate of that party. 


Here the grand totals are: For the Government, 56,921 ; against 
the Government, 95,884. The number of voters who polled effectively 
was, therefore, 152,305. The number of voters on the registers of 
the above eorititaeticies was 201,971. 

“I have now analysed all the returns of contested elections throughout 
the three kingdoms, as they were declared on July 17, and published 
in the morning papers of the day following. The results, stated 
otherwise, were: 


Unionists polled . ` è : + 187,279 votes, securing 82 seats. _ 
Liberals polled . . « 165,620 5 <i 16 m 
Labour polled . . + 14,203 P 5 1 s 
Anti-Parnellites polled . 8,806 i + 4 3 
Parnellites polled + 11,133 a 36 2 j 
The Opposition polled . Š . - 199,762 ,, z : 23 —C«,, 


In other words, in these 58 unselected constituencies, the Government, 
although it has obtained 58°18 per cent. of the seats, tae received only 
48°38 per cent. of the votes actually cast; and the combined Opposi- 
tion, although it has obtained but 41: 81 per cent. of the seats, has 
polled 51°61 per cent, of the votes. Much the same kind of thing as 
happened on that day among the 53 constituencies may, for aught I 
know, have happened on each of the other days of the General 
Election. I need not stay to inquire whether it did or not. I am 
only concerned now to show what has occurred, and what may occur, 
under our most absurd electoral system. And I think that I have 
proved already my assertion that hazard rules the issue. 

But that is far from being all that I desire to prove. I have 


o 
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asserted also that the result of our electoral system is to practically. 
stifle the voices of more than 50 per cent. of the electorate, 

In the first of the above tables it is shown that 130,858 Unionists 
return the members for 32 constituencies. In those same constituencies 
‘104,878 persons voted against the successful candidates; and the 
voices of those persons have had no effect whatsoever. But in those 

‘ constituencies there were, in addition, 78,420 persons who might have 
voted, yet who did not. Why did they not go to the poll? Possibly 
10,000 of them were ill, or too infirm to do their duty as citizens. 

` Possibly another 10,000 of them were away from home. Possibly yet 
another 10,000 of them were indifferent. There still, however, remain 
48,000 to be accounted for: Why did they not vote? Here, it may 
‘with safety be assumed, are some of the reasons: 


Although my party is putting forward a candidate, I ‘consider 
him personally unfit. I cannot vote against my party; therefore 
I will abstain. 

My party is not putting forward a candidate. I do not care 
to vote for the candidate of any other party. Therefore I will 
abstain. (See, for example, Dublin, St. Stephen’s Green.) 

My party is morally certain to poll an enormous majority ; 
and, as my time is a little valuable, I need not take the trouble 
to vote. (See the Unionist majority at Camberwell, Dulwich.) 

My party has not a ghost of a chance. To vote for it is 
simply to waste my time. (See again Camberwell, Dulwich.) 


I suspect that these reasons are quite sufficient to account for the 
‘ abstention of the 48,000 voters not otherwise accounted for. It is 
the system that keeps these men from the polls; and, as I shall 
presently show, it is altogether unnecessary to uphold a system that 
incidentally brings about such results. Adding the 48,000, whom the 
system may be supposed to have seduced into abstention, to the 104,000 
who voted in vain, we get a total of 152,000, in the 32 constituencies, 
whose voices have been practically stifled. But to these must be 
added: still others. A majority of 3082, as at Dulwich, is, as regards 
representation, no more effective than a majority of 4, as at St. 
George’s; and the superfluous votes are just as much thrown away 
as are the votes cast in favour of a losing candidate. The aggregate 
superfluous majorities in the list of Unionist successes amount to up- 
wards of 25,000 votes. These, addéd to the 104,000 polled in vain, 
and to the 48,000 not polled, owing, as I contend, to the unfortunate 
working of our present electoral system, give a grand total of 
177,000 votes which may be regarded as wasted, and of no effect. 
This is more than 56 per cent. of the whole electorate in the 32 « 
constituencies. 
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It is not needful similarly to appraise the waste of votes in those 
constituencies inewhich the Opposition was successful, It was almost 
exactly proportional; but any one who wants to. know the exact 
figures, as estimated according to the plan pursued in the former 
case, can readily discover them for himself. There was, I have no 
doubt, a corresponding waste throughout the entire General Election. 
I prefer to pass on to consider a few of the many other anomalies in 
the specimen day’s results to which I am calling particular attention. 

The whole number of votes polled was, as has been already shown: 
For the Government, 187,279; for the Opposition, 199,762; total, 
387,041 ; and 55 seats were in dispute. Dividing 387,041 by 55, we 
get 7037 as the mean number of voters who went to the poll in each 
constituency. Of this number the bare majority is 8519; so that, 
leaving out of the question the few places in which there were more 
than two candidates for each seat, we may take 3500 votes to be 
about the minimum mean representative value of a successful candi- 
date. But instead of standing for at least 3500 votes, Mr. P. O'Brien, 
the elect of Kilkenny, stands for only 681; and Mr. J. Pinkerton, 
the elect of Galway, for no more than 596; while Mr. P. G. Carvill, 
the member for Newry, stands for 987, and Mr.-E. H. Hulse, of 
Salisbury, for 1404. These four gentlemen together represent bit 
3668 votes; yet they occupy 4 separate seats in the new House;- 
whereas Dr. Pollard, who,,in the Radcliffe division of Lancashire, 
polled 4928 votes all to himself; Colonel North, who, at West Leeds, 
polled 6218; and Mr. H.C. Lewis, who, at Merthyr, polled 6525, have 
not a single seat between them. 

Again, in 12 of the 53 constituencies mentioned above, 21,261 
votgs sufficed to return 12 members to Parliament; while, in 12 other 
of the constituencies, 12 defeated candidates between them polled 
58,693 votes. , With the existing distribution of seats, the existing 
unequal constituencies, and the existing methods of voting, it is a 
fact that, as shown by the polls, one party, if only two were com-, 
peting, might outnumber the other in the country in the proportion 
of more than 2 to 1, and yet the numerically weaker party might 
have a considerable majority in the House of Commons, immediately 
after the holding of; a General Election with the ostensible object ot 
testing the feeling of the people. 

Again, let us look at the sad case of Hull and Leeds. The former 
is split up into 8, and the latter into 5 Parliamentary divisions. In 
the 8 divisions of Hull there voted for the Government 9781, and 
against it 14,304. It may be supposed that Hull now enjoys the 
services of 3, or ati least of 2 members of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons; yet nothing of the kind is the fact. Hull 
returns 2 Conservatives and 1 Radical. In the 5 divisions of Leeds. 
there voted for the Government 24,435, and against it 23,240. Here 
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` the natural man might expect to find 3 Government and 2 Opposition 
members returned; but chance gives to the Opposition 3, and to the 
Government only 2. 

On the same 18th of July there were declared elected 21 candi- 
dates to whose return there was no opposition. Of these, 7 were 
_ supporters of the Government, 3 were Liberals, and 11 were Anti- 

Parnellites. The .7 supporters of the Government represent an 
aggregate electorate of 73,345. In the constituencies which returned 
them, Radical candidates, so recently as 1892, polled 18,854 votes. 
I can understand that from the point of view of an aspirant Radical, 
it was scarcely worth while to come forward for any of these seven 
divisions. Electioneering is expensive and very arduous work ; and 
the men’ who will fight an almost hopeless battle are few. But the 
situation must not be regarded only from the point of view of the 
aspirant member of Parliament. There is also the point of view of 
the voter, who wants to see himself adequately répresented. And it 
seems a pity that, merely because candidates cannot be found to risk 
their money, large bodies of people should be denied a chance of 
influencing the policy of the Empire. There are’ doubtless enough 
Liberals in, the seven constituencies under review to have returned, if 
only they were distributed elsewhere, three or four members. Simi- 
-larly, no doubt, there is a considerable body of Unionists in the 14 
constituencies where, there being no Government candidates, Liberals 
. or Anti-Parnellites were returned without a contest. Ought accident 
of domicile to determine, as it now does, whether a man’s vote shall 
weigh or not, and, if it shall weigh, how much it shall weigh? I 
think not. I think that, on the contrary, every qualified person, 
when voting, should exercise an exactly equal pressure upon „the 
direction of affairs; that, in other words, all votes should: weigh, and 
all votes should weigh alike; and I consider the unopposed return, 
the superfluous majority, and the unrepresented minority to be elec- 
„toral abominations, such as ought not to survive to-day in a country 
professing to be justly and constitutionally governed by the people and 
for the people. 
I do not desire here to touch the question of “one man one vote.” 
I do not even desire to touch the question of equal electoral districts, 
although, upon that, I have already expressed an incidental opinion. 
Both questions are beside the immediate object which I have in view. 
We might adopt the principle of one man one vote, and still retain 
all the anomalous possibilities of which we are at present the victims. 
We might carve out equal-electoral districts, and still leave minorities 
utterly unrepresented. The radical faults of the electoral system do 
not lie there. And, indeed, they lie so low down, and their effects 
.80 thoroughly permeate the system from top to bottom, that it would 
ba waste of time to patch up the discredited and untrustworthy 
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- machinery. .Yet I am going to advocate nothing iepoitioniy 


nothing “ advanced,” no extension of the franchise—which is a dif- 
ferent question entirely. I ask attention only to a scheme which, I 
believe, will ensure that all men who have -votes shall be equally 
represented ; that the best men of all parties shall be in Parliament, 
and the nonentities out of $ ; that the exercise of the more subtle 


forms of bribery shall be restrained ; that local and personal petti- 


' nesses shall have less place than hitherto in Parliamentary contests; 


and that the cost of elections shall decrease. Incidentally, ‘also, the 
scheme embraces a plan for abolishing the practical disenfranchise- 
ment under which our seamen and soldiers terving abroad at present 
suffer. 

Members of Parliament are at present drawn from three classes of 
candidates. There is, first of all, and most numerous, the type of 
candidate who is put forward, directly or indirectly, by his party. 
Then there is the candidate who is put forward by his friends and 
neighbours. Finally, there is the candidate who thrusts pense 
forward. = 

The regular party candidate belongs to the type which mides all 
the best statesmen and politicians in the country. He is, other things 
being equal, the strongest candidate that can be put forward. In his 
presence men have a tendency to lay aside low personal considera- 
tions and prejudices, and to combine for a common object. A fine 
illustration of this was afforded during the late election in a constitu- 


ency in which I am a voter. The old member, who had been very 


popular, and who had rendered valuable services not only to the con- 
-stituency but also to the Empire, was retiring from public life. As 
his successor, a candidate of the same party colour put himself, or was 
put, forward. This gentleman was personally unpopular, and was 
besides practically a nobody. There was, in fact, so much feeling 


against him that a large body of voters persuaded an emeritus mem- 


ber, who, for a time, had lived in retirement, to allow himself to be 
put forward in opposition to the new man of his own colour. The 
popular and distinguished retiring member had been returned in 1892 
by a majority of very much less than 800; and it was apparent that 


any considerable split in his party must result in the loss of the seat. 


In these circumstances the question of the rival candidates was sub- 
mitted to the party leaders in the Upper and Lower Houses. They 
‘decided in favour of the new and unpopular ' man, chiefly, I believe, 
.on the ground that he had been first in the field. There was great 
local discontent, and, before the election, people who for years pre- 
viously had voted “straight,” made no secret of their determination 
not to go to the support of the man in whose favour the umpires had 


decided. Thereupon there was, of course, joy in the opposite camp. 
-But when it fully appeared that the abstention of the dissatisfied ones 
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- would be at least as dangerous as the running ‘of two candidates of 
one colour, party allegiance and discipline overcame personal con- 
siderations, and the result of the election, much to the astonishment 
of every one concerned, was that the unpopular man was returned by 
a majority about three times as large as had been. given in 1892 to a 
candidate as to whose unusual fitness tife local party was enthusiasti- 
cally unanimous. - . . = ; 
The local candidate, the man who is put forward by his friends and 
neighbours, makes generally a worthy, and sometimes an excellent 
member of Parliament. But the necessity for him decreases yearly. 
Since we have had School Boards, County Councils, and District 
Councils, Parliament has become less parochial and more imperial ; 
and it is‘likely to continiie in the way upon which it is travelling. 
The purely local man, therefore, as a rule, goes more fitly to the 
- local assembly, where, if he be indeed worthy of higher honours, he 
will have an opportunity of demonstrating the fact, and of making 
_ himself known beyond the confines of his usual narrow orbit. More- 
over, the local man,.no matter how otherwise. eligible he may be, is 
almost inevitably a centre of subtle corruption and undue influence. 
For years before his election he voluntarily or involuntarily nurses the 


constituency. He isa public benefactor. Most of his neighbours 


owe him something, and are willing, especially if the operation cost 
_them nothing beyond going to the ‘poll, to repay it. He attends 
bazaars and’ social functions. He lends his grounds that holiday- 
making school children and picnickers may ‘litter them with unsightly 
scraps of paper. . His wife organises the local charities in the winter > 
and he contributes with liberality to the blanket, coal, and meat funds. 
He is a local landlord, and perhaps a very easy-going one. He em- 


ploys, much labour, and is lenient and generous with his people, He.. 


gives pots to the local athletic club. He entertains hospitably. Yet 
all this, although admirable in itself, is, if he be a possible candidate, 
bribery and corruption in a more or less vague form. It is, broadly 
speaking, not desirable that many men should climb iħto Parliament 
by such methods; and the country would not be a serious sufferer if, 
with very few exceptions, the purely local candidate were to disappear. 
Still less desirable is the personal candidate, the.man who pushes 
himself forward, and whose main aspiration is to represent himself. 
His bribery is less benevolent, and his corruption is more gross, than 
anything that can. usually be laid to the charge of the local candidate. 
The present: system gives him far too much scope. The country does 
not want-self-seeking adventurers who drop brilliantly from the skies 
upon the constituencies, and, perhaps by a blaze of promises incapable 
of performance, oust tried and responsible public servants who are 
more scrupulous and honest. The useful politician and. statesman is, 
with but rare exceptions, made; not born. ‘He has to do drudgery, 
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and to serve an arduous apprenticeship, ere he is really fit for Parlia- ` 


ment; and a seat in the House ought. to be the reward, not of self- 
assertion and bounce, but of services rendered elsewhere either to 
the country or to a. party. 


I do not expect every one to agree with me in this estimate of the 


relative advantages and disadvantages of different sorts of candidates ; 
bat, since the considerations which I have summarised have in- 
fluenced me in forming an opinion as to the lines upon which 
electoral reform in this country ought to be attempted, I ‘think it 
right to state them. I may now go on to define those lines. 

Tf the existing constituencies be regarded primarily as so many 
congeries of polling places, and only secondarily, and subject to cer- 


tain conditions, as localities each entitled to separate and independent ' 


representation in Parliament, it seems to me that any interference 
with, or remodelling of them, becomes unnecessary. Because it 
kears upon this point, it should be here remarked that it is particu- 
larly unfair and' unreasonable that when a man, at the time of an 
election, happens to be out of the constituency to which he is 
’ attached, he must either submit to temporary disenfranchisement, or 
pay a fine, often very heavy, in the shape of the money needful to 
carry him home, and possibly to bring him back again. But of that 
I will speak more particularly later. At present I only ask the 
reader to bear the matter generally in his mind, in connection with 
the broader consideration that, prima facie, nothing is saved, and 


much is wasted by a system which uniformly and without exception,: 


save in the case of the Universities, treats.each constituency as if it 
had no relation whatsoever with the rest of the Empire, and which 
prescribes that a voter must be in a particular spot ere he can 
exercise the dearest right, and do the first duty, attaching to free 
citizenship. 

The man who follows and agrees with me thus far will, I trust, go 
with me further, To hiin I offer the following pattern of a voting- 
card or paper as the key to the new and more reasonable system 
which I would advocate. It may be galleg the Transferable Alterna- 
tive system. 

In: this, the names Brown, Jones, and Smith indicate’ thè in- 
dividual candidates before the constituency for which the paper is 
printed. There may, of course, be one, two, three, or even more of 
such. The words heading eight of the vertical columns stand for the 
accepted’ designations of so many parties, : concerning which more 
hereafter. The short vertical column immediately to the right of 


the names of the candidates, and the short horizontal column imme- ' 


diately beneath the party designations are to be known -as the 
Absolute Columns, The twenty-four square spaces lying together 
and filling the lower right of the paper form the-Alternative Columns. 
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- Each voter has one vote only. He may, however, place the mark 

_ denoting his choice upon any one of the thirty-five squares which, 

in the case imagined, occupy the voting paper. He may vote, in the 

Absolute Column, for Brown, Jones, or Smith, or, generally, for one 

of the political parties. Or he may vote in the Alternative Columns. 

If he select these latter, his suffrage is to be thus counted. 

Supposing, for the sake of illustration by example, that he marks the 

_ square upon which the Liberal and thé Brown columns converge. 

In that case his vote is counted primarily to the credit of Brown; but 
if Brown do not receive enough votes to qualify him, according to the 
standard to be explained, for a seat in Parliament, then the vote is 
placed at the disposal of the Liberal party ; or if Brown receive more 
than enough votes to return him, then the superfluous votes polled 

for him are also to go to the common stock of the Liberals. ‘Votes 
recorded in the Alternative Columns are in all cases to count firstly 
for candidates, and only if not useful to ‘the candidates, for parties. 

On the other hand, votes recorded in the’ Absolute Columns, whether 
vertical .or horizontal, are to count solely in favour of the candidates: 
or parties against; which they are marked. 

I hope that this will suffice to explain the process of voting. 
In the extreme case imagined, the ‘voter has thirty-five distinct | 
options; and, if he vote in the Alternative Columns, he may go 
home witk the conviction that all the chances are in favour of the 
probability that his vote will not be wasted, but will directly contri- 
bute to the return to Parliament of some one with whose principles 
his own views are in general accordance. I need only adi here that 
in practice, for the sake of avoiding too pointed official recognition: of 
the existence of party distinctions, the vertical columns, other than 
the first, will be numbered and each differently coloured, instead of 
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being headed with the party designations. The first vertical column 
` only, the candidates’ Absolute one, will remain white. The Liberal 
one might be yellow, the Conservative one blue, the Socialist one 
red, and so on, In each polling booth, all the party addresses, . 
correspondingly numbered and coloured, will be exhibited, so that the 
voter shall be able in an instant to refer and compare. The present 
mode of marking the papers may be retained ; but a more satisfac- 
tory method is to use cards instead of papers, and to employ, instead 
of a pencil, an instrument, fashioned something like a railway ticket- 
collector’s nippers, to punch a circular piece out of the centre of the 
desired square. This much facilitates the counting of votes. 

Now for a word as to the procedure outside the polling booth 
before and after an election, - 

The laws and methods of registration may either remain as at - 
present or be altered so as to shorten the period of residence prac- 
tically necessary ere a man can qualify to vote. That point is quite 
immaterial to the questions under consideration. 

A post, under the style of Returning-Officer-General for the 
United Kingdom, shall be created, and the person appointed thereto 
shall have his office in London. 

It shall be one of the duties of the Returning-Officer-General to 
receive all nominations of candidates for seats in Parliament. Such 
nominations shall be of two kinds: “ general” and “ special.” 
General nominations are for no particular’seat, but for any of the 
seats which the verdict of the electorate may award to candidates 
figuring together in a separate list. Special nominations are for 
particular seats. A general nomination is made in respect of all the: 
constituencies in the United Kingdom, and lists of candidates so 
nominated: will be submitted, at the next General Election, to all 
constituencies without exception. But’ a candidate put forward by 
special nomination will be submitted only to the constituency in 
respect of which the nomination is made, and to no second or 
other one. 

General nominations must, in the first instance, be made in batches 
of not fewer than twenty. Each of the nomination papers shall be 
signed by fifty householders, who shall also sign all of them; and, 
upon acceptation of the batch, a colour or tint shall be assigned to 
it. Any additional general nominations, to be entitled to use the 
same colour for the purposes of elections, must bear the signatures 
either of signatories to previous nominations to the list of that 
colour, or of nominees already on the list, or of both combined, to, the 
number of fifty; but such additional nominations may be made 
either in batches or singly. 

The Returning-Officer-General shall not be entitled to refuse to 
accept a general nomination, provided that the rules be complied 
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with and the stipulated fees paid, unless he have grounds to suspect 
fraud ; but he shall not accept general nominations until they have’ 
been publicly exhibited in his office for a period of ten days. 

The fees, to be ‘paid by means of stamps, upon the acceptance of 
general nominations are as follows : 


Fof each of the first twenty of one colour . : .. . £200 
For each subsequent acceptance of the same colour. - 150 


. The fand produced by these fees shall be employed as héreafter 
indicated. 

Nominations to the general lists shall bo. received only in the first 
week of every quarter ; ‘and, after due acceptance, they shall. not be 
eligible to be voted upon until on or after the first.day of the subse- 
quent quarter. General candidates shall be added to the list.to which 
they belong in the order in which their nominations are made and 
accepted ; and that order shall not thereafter, be disturbed, save upon 

‘the formal application, to be made only in the first month of any 
quarter, of a clear majority of the candidates on that list. Upon a` 
General Election having taken place, all previous nominations shall 

_ become void, and. fresh ones shall thereafter be necessary, Candidates 

who, having been nominated, may decide to withdraw, and not go to 
the poll,. shall not be entitled to return of any fees Si paid 
in respéct: of their nominations. 

Special nominations shall be received only at the same periods as 
general ones; an equal period shall elapse before their acceptance, 
and they shall not be eligible to be voted upon until after an interval 
similar to that required in the case of general nominations, Each of 
them must be signed by fifty voters of the constituency concerned ; 
and upon each of them, when accepted, must be placed a stamp of 
the value of £100. 

- At the end of the first month of every quater the Returning- 

Officer-General shall begin to prepare, and before the end of the 

second month he shall print and cause to be delivered at the: legal 


i domicile of every elector on the parliamentary registers of the United 


Kingdom, a statement of all the’ nominations then in force, This 
statement shall consist of legibly printed, folio pages of the various 
necessary colours, one or more of each being devoted to each list, and 
white pages being devoted to the spécial nominations. All the names 
of candidates shall appear in type of the same size and character ; 
and the paper of all the pages shall be of approximately similar weight 
and substance, The order of the lists shall be determined by the 
number of names borne on each, the longest having preference; and 
the special nominations shall come last. The various pages shall be 
fastened together as a folio pamphlet, and shall contain nothing 
' beyond the official announcements of the nominations; but, upon 
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application being made in the first month of the quarter by the whole 
body of nominees on any of the general lists, the Returning-Officer- 
General shall receive, and cause to be printed, fastened up, and 
delivered with the Electoral Bulletin, non-official matter in the shape 
of addresses to the electors; provided always that such extra non- 
official matter shall not exceed in amount two pages of longprimer 
type per general list; that no general list shall be entitled to insert 
more than two pages of non-official matter; that the non-official 
matter shall contain no blasphemies, indecencies, libels, or expressions 
calculated to provoke breaches of the peace; and that, in respect of 
each of such two pages or less of matter inserted, there shall be paid 
a fee of £1000. Inserted matter shall bear only upon general nomi- 
nations, and shall be printed on paper of the same colour as that of 
the list to which it refers. No non-official matter bearing upon special 
nominations, or upon any other subjects, shall be inserted; but the 
covers of the Bulletin may contain official announcements of a non- 
political character concerning elections, declarations of deaths of 
members or candidates, &c., and an alphabetical list of sitting members, 
distinguished according to their lists. 

The delivery of the Bulletin shall be made by the Post Office, at 
the charges of her Majesty's Government, and shall be completed 
throughout the United Kingdom in the second month of each quarter. 
The cost of the Bulletin shall be defrayed ont of the funds in the 
hands of the Returning-Officer-General, supplemented, if necessary, 
by a grant from the Treasury. A. special issue of the Bulletin, fore- 
stalling the next quarterly issue, may at any time be ordered by the 
House of Commons. Copies of the Bulletin, for the guidance and 
information of electors, shall be hung in all polling-booths, and it 
shall be a penal offence to wilfally damage or destroy any copy so 
hung. up. 

It shall also be one of the duties of the Returning-Officer-General 
to issue public notice of all forthcoming Parliamentary General Elections. 
This he shall do by despatching to every police-station, every post-office, 
and every church, chapel, or other place of public worship in the United 
Kingdom; large and legibly printed announcements of the fact. The 
Post Office shall carry and deliver such announcements without charge; 
and the announcements, when received, shall be exhibited in the same 
manner as other public notices. Together with the announcements, 
the police-stations, post-offices, churches, &c., shall be required by the 
local returning-officers to display advertisements pointing out the 
local polling-stations, and the districts assigned to each. The local 

: returning-officers shall in all cases be subordinate to the Returning- 
Officer-General, and their out-of-pocket expenses, together with a fee 
calculated at 5s. per hundred voters on the register, shall be paid by 
him. Local returning-officers shall in all cases be sheriffs of counties, 
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deputy-lieutenants, or justices of the peace. Their expenditure shall 

be strictly limited. It shall be their business, among other things, to 

superintend the printing of voting-papers or cards after a prescribed 

pattern. But I am perhaps descending unnecessarily into details, 

and had better confine myself to the more salient outlines of the 

system. It will suffice to add here, before quitting this branch of 

the subject, that the fees paid upon the acceptance of the nominations 

will absolve candidates who figure in the general lists from any further 

necessary expenditure; and that only candidates under special nomi- 
nations will be required to bear any costs incident to the placing of 

their particular views before their neighbours. These costs shall be 

reduced to half the amount permitted under the existing law; and it 

shall be made an offence, punishable by a fine not exceeding £100, | 
for any person, voter or’ not, to endeavour by word, deed, or writing 

to privately influence the vote of any other person with whom the first 

is not already on terms of habitual intercourse. This addition to the 

law as it now stands will, I suspect, put a stop to the impertinent 

invasions of canvassers, and at the same time relieve candidates from 

a great deal of hard work and personal degradation. 

When a General Election is held the votes will be counted in each 
constituency as at'present, and a declaration of the results will be 
publicly made by the local returning-officer, who will also communi- 
cate them to the Returning-Officer-General in London, and will then 
seal up and hand over all the voting-papers to a representative of the 
Post Office. The latter’ will forward them, independently of the 
summarised return, to London. In the meantime, the Returning- 
Officer-General’s first btisiness will be to add together the figures of 
all the returns, in order to discover how many votes have been polled 
throughout the constituencies. For the sake of argument, I will sup- 
pose the total number to be 3,350,000. He divides this by 670, being 
the number of members to be returned to the new Parliament, and 
finds the result to be 5000, If the total be such as to leave a 
remainder upon division, he pays no attention to the overplus, which 
cannot, it will be observed, amount to more than 669, but proclaims 
the quotient to be the “standard of return.” By this he means that 
for every completed 5000 votes received a member will be declared 
elected. y ta 

He next opens and examines the voting-papers sent him from those 
constituencies in which there have been candidates by special nomina- 
tion. They have already been counted and arranged, and the 
examination gives him and his assistants comparatively little trouble ; 
for the candidates by special are naturally much less numerous than 
those by general nomination. 

I have shown a specimen voting-paper. I will now reprint it, 
adding in it the result of the polling in the imaginary constituency. 
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Anti-Parnellite, 
Conservative. 
Liberal-Unionist. 


























-| Labour, 
Liberal 











Local Veto 
Parnellite. 
Socialist. 














31 6 | 8 |3,098|2,764| 0 | 639 | 67 0 
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| Smith - +, 61 | 94 [1,702,775 | 12 | 18) 0 0 0 
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The total poll is 14,966. Jones has received 6628, of which 31 are 
absolute, and therefore not transferable. Since the standard of return 
is but 5000, Jones has polled 1628 more than he needs. The examiner 
lays aside, the 31 voting cards on which Jones is voted for absolutely, 
and then, acting always in presence of representatives of the public, 
thoroughly mixes together the remaining 6597 cards that have been 
polled for Jones, Jones has 31 inalienable votes. He needs 4969 more - 
votes to give him the standard of return. The necessary number of 
cards is drawn from the mixed heap or pack at hazard; and the 
' other 1628 cards are sorted in accordance with the nature of the 
votes recorded on them. It is found that, after Jones’s standard of 
return has been made up, 1 Anti-Parnellite, 1 Conservative, 940 
Labour, 610 Liberal, 60 Local Veto, and 16 Parnellite votes remain 
for transference to the credit of the candidates on the General Lists 
of those parties. A similar process is pursued in the case of Brown, 
who has a transferable superfluity of 372. Smith has not polled 
sufficient votes to return him; so that all his votes, except the 61 
given to him in the Absolute Column, are transferred elsewhere. It 
is then an easy matter to add to the votes that have been transferred 
the votes given absolutely in the first horizontal row of squares, and 
to carry the results to the general accounts of the parties benefiting. 
It may ať first sight appear that the counting of the votes, in the 
case of a constituency where there have been special nominations, is 
very complicated ; but .such is not really the case. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that in the large majority of constituencies 
there will be no special nominations; firstly, because many consti- 
tuencies, as at present constituted, are not large enough to be entitled, 
under the proposed arrangement, to return a separate member; and, 
secondly, because the special nominee will have to compete not against 
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one or two individuals, as now, but against, perhaps, a dozen or more 
interests. The same considerations will tend to restrict the number 
of special nominations in any constituency. Indeed, while special 
nominations will be rare, double special nominations will be almost 
unheard of. In cases where there is no special nomination, the 
counting of and dealing with the votes will be easy in the extreme; 
for the two Absolute columns will disappear from the voting card, 
and but one horizontal row of squares will remain, thus: 
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Liberal- Unionist. 
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Farnell te 
Socialist. 














As this, except in comparatively few constituencies, must always be 
the normal type of voting card, let it be the type by which the merits 
or demerits of this part of the scheme are Judged: ‘It is surely hard 
to imagine anything much simpler. 

But I must return to the exceptional and somewhat more compli- 
cated card which I have chosen for illustrative purposes. : 

When he has completed the process of adding up the results, and 
of transferring: votes requiring transference, the Returning-Officer- 
General discovers, I will suppose, that 16 candidates by special nomi- 
nation have been elected; that 1790 votes, polled absolutely and 
untransferably for specially nominated candidates who have not been 
elected, have been wasted; and that the final conclusions of the 
General Election are as follows: 














f Entitli to j 
| L'sts. ` Total Votes polled. “Berbers, f aan Votes 
t 

Local Candidatures . . 81,790 16 1,790 

| Anti-Parnellite . . . » 251,940 50 1,940 
‘| Conservative. . ..., 1,236,479 247 1,479 
Labour. s . . ee 68,590 12 3,590 

Liberal, . . 1. eee 1,424,091 284 | 4,091 

Liberal-Unionist . . .| , 133,424 26 3,424 

‘| Local Veto . .... 11,240 g 3 1,240 
Parnellite . . . . 112,002 ` 22 2,002 

Socialist . . . . 4. 85,444 7 444 

3,350,000 666 20,000 
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The remaining’ 4 seats are not allotted. Here the wasted votes—i.c., 
those which do not directly contribute to the return of a member— 
are very much less than 1 per cent. of the whole number polled. 
Under the existing system the waste is usually over 35 per cent., and 
would frequently be much over 50 per cent., but for the fact that our 
present methods have the effect of preventing large numbers of voters 
from polling at all. The proposed plan, it may here be noted, would 
have: exactly the opposite tendency; for no one would abstain on 
account of either hopelessness or extreme confidence; nor would any 
one be confronted with the disagreeable alternative which arises when 
the local party candidate is clearly unsuitable, on general or private 
grounds, to become a member of Parliament, or when he is personally 
unpopular. 

The formation of the general, or party lists of nominations for sub- 
mission to the constituencies is, of course, the business of the various 
party organisations. Already, to a very large extent, we accept the 
selections of these bodies, and of the party managers who represent 
them and act in their name; and I cannot believe that the suggested 
reform would, any more than the existing system, conduce to what 
may be denominated “ Bossism.” If it had that result, there would 
soon be a revolt; and the retention of facilities for making special 
nomination .of individuals would serve, in case of need, as a means 
- of protest against the tyranny of caucuses. 

The General Election having determined a particular Parliament to 
be one of, as in the case here imagined, 666 members, that number 
would remain the full standard for that- Parliament; though the 
elections for the next Parliament would be based, as in the instance 
before us, upon the assumption that 670 is the normal number. 
As for seats falling vacant, they would be filled as follows: 4 con- 
stituencies in respect of each vacancy, 1 in Eagland, 1 in Scotland, 
1 in Ireland, and 1 in Wales, would be chosen by lot; and in them 
the election would be held, subject to the rules already laid down, 
save that the candidate or party polling the greatest number 
of votes in the 4 combined constituencies would be the successfal 
one. . 

. I have said that, incidentally, the ‘scheme embraces a plan for 
abolishing the practical disfranchisement under which our seamen and 
soldiers serving abroad at present suffer; but to this portion of the 
project I have not yet devoted any space. By way of conclusion, I 
will now deal with it briefly, premisiug, however, that a change is 
required, not merely in the interests of séamen and soldiers, but also 
in those of commercial travellers, actors, and many other -classes of 
people whose vocations take them much from home. The proposition ° 
is simply that any voter on à local register may, upon formal appli- 
cation, have his name temporarily transferred to a special register 
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kept by the Rettrning-Officer-General in London; arid that a voter 
whose name has thus been temporarily transferred may obtain from 
the. Returning-Officer-General a general voting-card, numbered, and 
similar to that on page 380, by means of which he may vote by letter 
from any part of the world, and at any time prior to a General Elec- 
tion, subject to the following rules: 

1. The letter shall reach the office of the Returning-Officer-General 
not less than seven clear days previous to the commencement of a 
General Election, and shall be registered. 

2. The letter shall contain a paper setting forth the voter’s name, 
rank or profession, registered abode, and registered number, both on 
the list in London, and on the list of his proper constituency. 

8. The letter shall also contain, in an inner sealed envelope, the 

voting-paper duly filled up; and the exterior of the sealed envelope 
shall also bear the London registered number of the voter. 

Not less than a week before a General Election it shall bé the business 
of the Returning-Officer-General to communicate to the authorities in 

_ the constituency concerned the fact that he has been entrusted with 
the vote of such and such a voter ; and thereupon the local-returning- 
officer shall strike off from his lists for that election the name of the. 

_ voter in question, and shall report that he has done so. The) 

Returning-Officer-General shall then put aside the sealed envelope, 

until it becomes his. duty fo count the votes; and, on the final - 
counting day, shall cause impartial persons, who have not seen his 

, register, to publicly open all the sealed envelopes, and count the votes 
therein contained. He will already, in computing what has been 
called the “standard of return,” have taken account of the sealed ` 
envelopes in his possession. It scarcely needs adding that the laws 
relating to illegal voting, personation, and the secrecy of the ballot 

‘can be, and would be, applied in these cases as‘in others. Indeed, I 
imagine that deliberate misrepresentation in these cases would con- 
stitute forgery ;:and since it would be required that votes thus sent 
by letter should be registered in the Post Office, it would not be 
difficult to trace the culprits. 


‘ There are in connection with the above scheme many details to 
which I should gladly descend if only considerations of space per- 
mitted; but I have:probably said sufficient to enable the.general and 
essential lines of the project to be grasped. The objects chiefly kept 
in view in drawing it up have been: the insurahce of equal weight 
` to every vote polled, no matter where; the encouragement of every’ 
voter to go to. the poll;’ the diminution of election expenses; the 
return to Parliament of the ‘best men: of all parties; the decrease of 
the more subtle forms of bribery; the enforcement. of the principle 
that measures aré more important than men; the maeng of arrange- 
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ments in virtue of which absentee electors may vote without any 
considerable trouble or expense; the abolition of canvassing; the 
subordination of local and personal to national and imperial considera- 
tions; and general justice and fairness. It may not be an ideally 
perfect system, but it is, I think, one which ought to give satisfaction 
to all parties, and one which is easily workable. Moreover, it is one 
which is readily adjustable to other electoral reforms—as, for example, 
“ one man one vote” and female suffrage—that are looming ever larger 
upon the horizon. As such I commend it to the attention of practical 
people of-all shades of political belief. 
W. Lairp Ciowss. 
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CRISPI’S ADMINISTRATION. 


HE recent attack upon the: Government of Francesco Crispi, 


written by a well-known Englishwoman, has been read in Italy 


` with wondering surprise and profound sorrow. If the description 
given by the writer of thé Government and the state of public opinion 
in Italy is true, then we merit nothing but the contempt of every 
free and civilised nation. Our national existence is only of recent 
date. We have achieved unity and liberty by the greatest sacrifices, 
and with the blood of generations of noble patriots. But if the 
picture painted by Ouida is truthful, we are not a young nation with 
.a' fature rich in promise, but a nation old and decrepit, sinking 
rapidly into abject servitude. ` 

If a Crispi Dictatorship really exists, as the article in question 
„asserts, it would be not merely an outrage on the Chief of the State, 
but a far greater outrage on the nation. Every country has the 
Government which it deserves, and we should deserve slavery if we 
knew not how to rebel. Fortunately we are not in the! condition 
painted by the ardent fancy of Ouida. The kingdom of Italy has a 
Constitutional Government, and if, because of our youth and the 
. incompleteness of our political education, it hag not reached the 
perfection of the English Government, it permits us to hope for 
improvement in the future, and gives us freedom in the development 
of our energies. The example of England has been of great service 
to'us in the conduct of our political affairs; and as we prized the 
sympathy of great and free England during the period of our national 
resurrection, we shall continue to prize it in the future. We would 
- willingly omit nothing that might preserve and increase this sympathy. 
Hence we have read with pain Ouida’s article. Had it been pub- 
lished in Italy it would merely have caused a smile.’ We might have 
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accepted it as one more proof of the wealth of imagination of a writer 
who has become famous among us for the exuberant fancy which 
characterises everything that comes from her pen, But there are 
those in England who, through lack of knowledge of Ifly, may believe 
that Ouida’s estimate of us is just and true; that we are no longer 
under a Constitutional Government; that Italians do not know in what 
liberty consists; that they are a people without energy, and incapable 
of résistance; that Crispi is a dictator, and King Umberto an incap- 
able and credulous man, without force of character, and a mere 
instrument in the hand of Crispi the tyrant. 

It is for this reason that I write. It is a duty to protest strongly 
against the false assertions made by a writer who, although she lives 
among us, is completely ignorant of our customs, our necessities, and 
the most recent facts of our contemporary history ;“ who does not 
even know the public men of whom she writes so glibly, and of whom 
she formulates her inaccurate judgments. 

There are two Englishwomen living among us who have writen of 
us. One has shared in our struggle for liberty; has lived in the 
society of our patriots and statesmen; has shared their griefs, their 
anxieties, their joys; has fatniliarised herself with their noble senti- 

. ments, and studied impartially their lives. She has become an 
Italian in heart and soul, and her biographies of our eminent men, 
written with the most careful preparation, are among the best that 
have been written in Italy. We Italians owe the utmost gratitude 
to Signora Jessie White Mario, who married one of our most earnest. 
patriots; who was the faithful friend of our heroes and martyrs; 
who shared in many of the noblest enterprises of our struggle for 
independence, and, when the work was accomplished, gave herself to 
the study of the condition of our poorer classes. She has written 
the “ Life of Garibaldi” and the “ Life of Mazzini.” She has told in 
two volumes the noble career of Agostino Bertani, and more recently 
she has written the “ Life of Giovanni Nicotera,” In all of these 
books she has given the most careful study to the subject which she 
has undertaken to treat; she has examined witnesses of the facts 
narrated, and she has read all the available documents bearing upon 
them. Thus she has written conscientiously, and with ‘untiring 
industry. 

The other writer relies solely upon her fervid imagination, Her 
romances are full of interest and passion. Unfortunately, she’ writes 
of politics and public men as she writes of the heroes and villains of 
her romances. Living far from the capital, and never breathing our 
political atmosphere, she perpetrates the gravest errors. When she 
describes Crispi with “his inflamed face, his furious eyes, his gnashing 
teeth,” she brings before us the melodramatic tyrant who; on the 
stage of the cheap theatre, i is the delight of the lower classes. When - 
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_ she asserts that Crispi from the earliest period has been inspired by a 
jealous hatred of Mazzini; that he still cherishes this hatred ; that he 
` orders the destruction of every bust of Mazzini, and punishes every 
expression of admiration for him, Ouida shows that she knows 

. nothing’ of. our contemporary history. 

Crispi has always had for Mazzini a feeling of reverent affection, 
which he: never concealed in any circumstances whatever. He was 
not a blind follower of Mazzini, but he was always an admirer of his 
genius and virtues. When the Italian patriots, in order to achieve 
national unity, rallied around the House of Savoy, Crispi compre- 
hended. that the Monarchy was the essential condition of unity and 
- independence. The campaign of 1859 in Lombardy made clear to 
Crispi the mission. of the House of Savoy, and at Palermo, in 1860, 
it.was in: the name of’ Victor Emanuel that he declared that the 
‘Bourbon dynasty had fallen for ever. In Parliament his profession 
of adhesion to the Monarchy was made openly and decisively, To 

consolidate the Monarchy ; to surround it with democratic institutions ; 
to render it strong and secure in the love of its subjects; to make. 
it respected . abroad, so that Italy could accomplish unmolested’ her- 
new destinies ; these have ‘been the aims of Francesco Crispi from the 
day that he entered Parliament until now. They constitute a pro- 
gramme of democratic reforms and of free internal development. 

They have remained unchanged during thirty-five years of Parlia- 
mentary life. 

_ In 1864, Crispi said, in reply to Mordini; “I believe that the- 
salvation of Italy can be achieved only under the banner that we 
have followed from Marsala to the Volturno—the banner ‘of ‘Italy 

` and Victor Emanuel.’ That flag is the only one that can float over 
all Italy. The Monarchy has united us; the Republic would divide- 
us. We are Monarchists for the sake of Italy.” This speech, which 
set. forth so clearly the policy of Crispi and the Party of Action, 

rang through the peninsula, and marked the secession of Crispi from. 
the political theories of Mazzini. Mazzini replied with an impassioned 
letter, to which Crispi in his turn responded with a pamphlet superb. 
in the loftiness of its ideas and the strength and beauty of its style. 

He demonstrated from history and logic the ruin ‘that the Republic: 
would bring upon Italy; the necessity of discarding the obsolete 
formulas of the sects, and of defending in Parliament the principles. 
of the Democratic Monarchy. To these principles Crispi has always. 
been faithful. The discussion that he had with Mazziniin 1864 did 
not prevent him from manifesting on all occasions‘his reverent affection 
for the great agitator. Neither did it prevent him from defending in 
Parliament the life-workof Mazzini, nor from eulogising his memory after: 
his death. Ouida, who speaks of Crispi’s jealous hatred of Mazzini, and 
asserts that i in tly at the present day every expression of praise for . 
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Mazzini is punished, does not know that no statesman in Parliament 
has praised the name of Mazzini more warmly than it has been 
praised by Crispi; and that Crispi, while President of the 
Council of Ministers, deemed it his duty to express in the 
name of the: nation the gratitude which Italy owes to the stern 
Republican who served so well the Italian‘ cause, The. bust of 
Mazzini is every year crowned with flowers in the Campidoglio,.and 
his monument stands in Genoa, his beloved city. It was Crispi, the 
President of the Council, who proposed and procured the passage of 
a law for the erection of another monument to Mazzini, that would be 
the expression of the gratitude of all Italy. Noble words were spoken 
on that occasion in eulogy of the Republican patriot, and not, many 
‘ days since Crispi reiterated in public his sentiments of reverence for 
the memory of Mazzini. The assertion that to-day expressions of 
admiration for Mazzini are punished, that his busts are destroyed, and 
his works burned, are simply untrue. How would it be possible 
that we Italians should consent to such acts of violence? Even in 
our public schools the little children are taught to reverence the name 
of Mazzini as that of one of our noblest patriots. 

Where has Ouida seen the gendarmes that surround the carriage of 
Crispi? Where are the “little children” sent to prison for having 
written on blank walls, “Down with Crispi!” ? Where are the 
deputies who have been thrown into gaol for the term of théir natural 
lives for the crime of having offended Crispi? Where are the spies 
that “ fill the cities ” and the detectives that “scour the fields”? To 
prove the truth of the assertion that Italy is now under a dictatorship, 
Ouida has invented a fantastic Italy that is suited to her theories and 
not to facts. She says that when King Umberto signed the decree of 
prorogation he violated. the Constitution, forgetting that according to 
the Constitution, the King has the express right to prorogue and 
close the session of Parliament. The. decree of prorogation was 
perfectly legal and constitutional, and, as the result has proved, was 
also opportune and necessary. The Italian electors, called together 
in their free comitia, have approved that act, by sending to Parliament 
an immense majority favourable to the Ministry. i 


Conspicuously unjust is the portrait drawn by Ouida of our King. 
He is not an instrument in the hands of Crispi, who makes him 
believe whatever he wishes, and whatever suits his purposes. . On the 
contrary, the King has great tact and great good sense, and is 
scrupulously careful in fulfilling his constitutional duties. Raised 
above all parties, he does not permit his personal preference to influ- 
ence his political action. He confides the direction of the adminis- 

tration to the statesman whom the majority have indicated. When, 
‘on January 31, 1891, a successful coalition. was formed.at Monte 
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Citorio for the overthrow. of Crispi, the King at once confided the 
reins of power to the chiefs of the coalition. To-day he is called the 
tool of Crispi ; but two years ago he was called, in the same words and 
for a like reason, the tool of Giolitti, ‘and the same accusations of | 
ignorance and weakness were. made against him because.of his support 


. of the Giolitti cabinet. Most certainly he has all the virtues of a 


-constitutional sovereign, and it is'sad that an English writer, coming 
` from a country where these virtues have been exercised and ‘recog- 


nised so long, should blame the King for the very quate: which 
should afford occasion for praise. 

In: all constitutional: monarchies the Opposition attributes the - 
strength of the dominant party, and of the men who are in power, 


` to the support of the Crown. The Opposition demands that the : 


King. should be their instrument, with whose aid they may depose 
the majority, and they accuse and blame the Crown when they can- 
not make use of it for their own ends. > 
, The injustice committed by the English writer is precisely: this, - 

that she has copied the arguments, reproduced the accusations, and 
accepted as true.all the stories upon which the worst journals of our 
Opposition live from day`to day. She has accepted, as current coin, 
the countless scandals that the Opposition spread throughout Italy 
during the electoral campaign, in spite of the condemnation with which 
public opinion has since.visited them. She professes to judge Crispi, 
but she has taken as the basis of her judgment, not facts, but the wild 
assertions of impassioned opponents. 


The truth is that public opinion is almost unanimous in approving 
the course of Crispi. Since the Ministry of Cavour we have had no 


_ Ministry that has secured a majority so strong and compact, and at 


the same time so representative of the heart and conscience of the 
most intelligent part of Italy. The Opposition, which at the end of last, 
year demanded at the top of its lungs the immediate convocation of ‘the 
comitia, hoping that the result would be to its advantage, has found 
itself almost annihilated in the first Parliamentary skirmishes of the 
new Legislature. The numbers of the Opposition have steadily 
diminished, and the bitterness of debate, and the injustice of personal 
accusations have merely insulted the good sense of intelligent Italians, 


_and given new.strength to the Government. 


The late Parliamentary debates have been an unalloyed disaster for 
the Opposition. It had been announced that there would be a sharp 
battle over the estimates of the Interior Department. The Ministry 
was ready for the discussion, but-the Opposition, which had threatened 
so boldy, suddenly shirked the conflict, for it had become fully aware 
of its impotence, not only in the presence of Parliament, but especially 


_ before the country. Some twenty. of the Opposition, those of the 
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Extreme Left, withdrew from the Chamber, while the others remained 
and voted against the balance. The result was that only twenty- 
three contrary votes were found in the urn. 
All the laws proposed by the Ministry have been passed by large 
majorities ; ; all the balances have been seriously discussed and approved 
` by an immense number of votes. All the financial measures, drawn 
up in accordance with an intelligent plan and with a clear compre- 
` hension of financial ‘necessities, have found so few opponents that the 
Cabinet has been able in two months to solve many of our economic 
problems and to return to the path of sound constitutional finance by 
abandoning the system of provisional balances, which for many years 
had been’ one of the most fruitful sources of extravagance. Nor does 
. confidence in the Ministry exist solely among the Deputies. On the 
contrary, it is especially strong in the Upper Chamber. Our Senate 
consists of men distinguished for patriotism, genius, and learning, and 
for services rendered to the country. All the survivors of the stal- 
wart generation that made Italy are in the Senate, where are also to 
` be found our scientists and philosophers, our ablest generals, and our 
most learned. magistrates. No longer swayed by the currents of 
contemporary politics, our Senators are free from the passions of the 
day. In the calm, pure air of the Senate, and inspired by lofty 
ideals, they labour for the welfare of the Italy, which they, have helped ` 
to make united and independent. f 

In a recent session, one of the oldest Senators, who was for many 
years a Deputy, and who still earlier had passed years in an Austrian 
prison for the crime of loving liberty, paid an eloquent tribute to 
Crispi and his associates in the Cabinet for the services they had 
rendered to Italy. All the Senators rose to their feet in enthusiastic 
applause, and that noble assembly, so eminent for its good sense and 
patriotism, was unanimous in | approving the speech of the venerable 
Senator. 

A great impression has been produced’ in Italy by the attitude of 
the Upper Chamber, which, unlike the House of Lords in England, is 
one of the most powerful forces in the political life of the country. 
The Senate has shown that its opinion as to the political situation of 
to-day is in strict accord with that of the great majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Thus the intelligence and strength of the 
country are united in support of the veteran statesman, and of the 
Ministry of which he is the head. 


And it is right that this should be the case. Crispi came into 
power at a most difficult period of our political life. It is the destiny 
of the man that in moments of doubt and discouragement the nation 
should tarn to him. At such times he is indicated to the Chamber, 
by a spontaneous movement throughout the country, as strong and 
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-irresistible assa mighty current. For the heart and will of the vast 
majority of the Italian nation are with him. Crispi reaches power 
not through the intrigues of Court or Parliament, but by his own 
strength, by the faith that he inspires among his countrymen, by the 
free and decisively manifested will of the Italian people. Never has 
a free nation more decisively demanded of the Crown and of Parliament 
the man of their choice than Italy has twice demanded Crispi. He 
can say with just pride that even his adversaries have joined in calling 
him back to power, 

In 1887, after the tragedy of Dogali, where 500 Italians were 
‘defeated and slain by Ras Alula, Italy was for a moment, though without 


sufficient reason, disturbed and discouraged. Young nations are easily '- 


moved, both by enthusiasm and discouragement, and this is especially 
true of the Italian people, with their fervid imagination. Moreover, 
`. their almost uninterrupted good fortune during the period of national 
resurrection had not prepared them for reverses. Dogali seemed to 
us not simply a painful incident, such as are frequent in the history . 
of nations engaged in colonial conquests, but a grave and irreparable 
national disaster. It seemed to all Italy in that solemn hour that one 
man alone would be able to repair our losses and avert the peril that 
threatened us. Thus Crispi came for the first time into power, where 
he remained for some years, and fully proved his worth as a states- 
man. 

Two years ago, in December 1893, the state of the country was very 
grave. Discontent was creeping over the nation, which was governed 
by a man of small capacity, who sacrificed the most sacred public 

` interests to Parliamentary juggling and political intrigues. He had 
been found guilty of the gravest political errors that the head of a 
‘Government could possibly commit. Whole provinces, urged on 
by secret societies strongly organised, were ready for armed revolt., 
In Sicily violent outbreaks against the municipal and local 
authorities had taken place. The rioters had taken up arms, and 
every morning Italy read with wonder and grief the news of fresh 
and more serious outbreaks. Rebellion was not limited to Sicily 
alone, but broke out at various points on the Continent, as in’ 
the Lunigiana, and in certain towns of the province of Bari. The 
blood of officials and of the police had begun to flow. In the mean- 
time our finances were. in a miserable condition. .The deficit was 

‘increasing ; our bank circulation was disturbed, and specie was scarce 
through the country. The Banca Romana had collapsed under a 
burden of errors and mismanagement, the accumulation of many 

. years. The shares of the Banca Nazionale were falling every day. 

` Worst of all was the decline in Italian rentes, which had: ‘dropped . 
as rapidly as if we had been defeated in war, or, had' undergone some 
other is national ‘disaster. The premium on gold was rising 
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steadily. The whole commercial life of the country was paralysed, 
and failure succeeded failure., Abroad, confidence in Italy was 
vanishing. The`reports of consuls and diplomatic agents accredited 
‘to Italy had informed their Governments of the terrible condition in 
which our country found itself. Fraternal counsels and warnings 
came to Italy from England, Germany, and all friendly nations. 
There was a growing doubt as’ to whether Italy could keep the inter- 
national engagements that she had assumed in her treaties of alliance. 
Worse than the distrust of foreigners was our own distrust of our- 
selves. We no longer had confidence in our strength and in our ~ 
future. The unity that had cost us so much suffering, so many 
sacrifices, and so much blood seemed compromised, endangered, and 
perhaps lost. . If Italy had remained a little longer in the condition 
in which she was then languishing, her difficulties might have proved 
insuperable; for in the discontented South there was the strongest ` 
feeling of hatred towards the existing Government and the men who 
composed it. 

It was at this moment that the nation with one voice demanded. 
the return of Crispi. He was the man of the hour. Crispi has 

confidence in himself, in his own strength, and in the vitality of the 
country. He has still the enthusiasm of his youth. He retains the 
courage of that epoch when he was the brave, vigorous, and wise 
comrade of Giuseppe Garibaldi in that legendary expedition of the 
Mille, which so greatly contributed to the unity of Italy. 

The scattered opponents of Crispi’s Government forget what was 
the state of our country when he returned to office. Forgetfulness 
in politics is easy, but at so chore a distance of time it should not be 
permitted. 

To-day ‘order has been re-established roucho the, ordon, 
Content has once more returned, and will soon be crowned by the 
pardon of all political prisoners. The causes of dissatisfaction are 
vanishing; secret societies have disappeared; and rebellion against 
our institutions has ceased. Faith in its own strength has come back 
to the country; we have once more confidence in the future, and we 
are more united, and more like brothers than we were two years 
ago. 

In these two years, thanks to the Goreranient of’ Crispi, we have 
regulated our finances ; we have had the courage to make sacrifices in 
order to abolish the deficit ; and we have conquered obstacles that lately 
seemed invincible. Our rentes have risen and. are now nearly at par, 
while the premium on gold is falling. There had been established in 
various parts of Italy banking firms that plunged into the most reck- 
less speculations and the worst forms of stock gambling, with the aim 
of bringing about the fall of our national securities. Their work has 
been frustrated by the confidence that is now felt in our rentes, not 
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only in Italy but on every Bourse in Europe; and the chief of this 
stock-gambling clique, called by us the Banda Nera, has been driven 
into bankruptcy.’ We have regulated our banking’circulation in a 
thorough and stable manner. Following the counsels of the democratic 


party, the Government has diminished to a considerable extent the — 


expenses of the navy. No Italian Ministry has had the courage to 
enforce economy in military expenses to’ the extent that it has’ been 
enforced by the ‘present Government, and important measures of 
economy have been introduced i in all branches of the administrative 
service. 

All the financial provisions, including all the laws.imposing new 
taxes, have been approved in Parliament by large majorities. It is 


true that anarchical outrages, such as bomb-throwing in Rome; © 


where a.bomb burst at the very doors of Parliament, have been 
frequent; that the anarchists have attempted the life of Crispi; that 
the journalist Banda, has been killed by the anarchists of Leghorn ; 
and that Carnot was assassinated by an Italian anarchist. These and 
like incidents have constrained the Government to adopt exceptional 


'. measures for public security, but these measures were examined and 


discussed at length in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, in 
conformity with the Constitution. Some of these exceptional provisions 
- came from the Chamber in, a form’ more severe than that in which 
they were proposed by the Government. Deputy.Spirito, who was 
connected with the Parliamentary commission which examined the pro- 
posals of the Government, demonstrated that the law in regard to 
explosives was milder than the French, Spanish, or English laws. 
The chief of the Constitutional Opposition, the Marquis Di Rudini, 
declared in the Chamber that he voted for the law proposed by the 
Government, because he deemed it to be an absolute ‘necessity. 
When the division was taken on the law regarding explosives, there- 
were 199 votes in favour ‘of it, and 43 against it.- The other laws 
providing for ‘public security were, approved by the Chamber by 
188 to 16 votes. All the best known men of Parliament, including 
nearly the whole of the Opposition, voted for these measures, which, 


in the course of debate, were more or less amended and altered at the: 


-instance of the members of the Opposition. 
Where, then, is the dictatorship ? ? We have not, as in England, 


clearly divided political parties, for the reason that the conditions of . 
public life, and the state of our political education, do not permit it. - 


But no one statesman can be blamed for this more than another, and 
it may truthfully be said that after the removal of the capital from 
Florence: to Rome our historic parties had no longer any reason for 


surviving, and slowly melted away. Depretis said that they died at 


the foot of the Campidoglio. Perhaps new parties will arise in Italy 
, corresponding to the needs of the country and the new tendencies of 
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public opinion. But in the absence of organised parties there exists 
the control that the Opposition inevitably exercises over Government 
action——-a control which is constant and most efficacious. The Govern- 
ment is so little dictatorial that frequently, in the Ministerial Council, 
the wishes of Crispi are overruled by those of his colleagues; such as 
Sonnino and Saracco, who have a genuine arid decisive influence upon 
the affairs of the country and can make their opinions felt. They 
bring to the Cabinet great intelligence and extensive experience in 
affairs, ‘They are men of strong will, and, like the rest of the 
Ministers, would never consent to bow humbly to the will of their 
chief. The Ministerial Councils are held with much frequency, and 
every important decision that assumes the proportions of an act of 
the Administration is carefully discussed and voted upon. 


Last year one of the proposals of Crispi was carried in the Chamber’ 


_ only by a majority of one. The Ministry immediately resigned, and 
was constrained to undergo modifications by the introduction of new 
elements, without which it would not have been able to survive another 
Parliamentary conflict. a 

In these conditions it is absurd to speak of a dictatorship. The 
present Ministry has lasted two years, and in that brief period has 
been compelled to undergo changes without which it could not have 
survived. Our Parliamentary system in Italy has one great defect, 
and that is that Cabinets are of short duration. So brief and stormy 
is the life of a Ministry that organic reforms are usually impossible ; 
and equally impossible is any serious and effective legislation. This 
frequent change of Ministry is, however, the negation of any possible 
dictatorship, but it is unquestionably injurious to the development of 
our industrial life. - ‘ 


The Italian nation nevertheless trusts that the Crispi Ministry will 
have a long life. We have great faith in the veteran statesman 
who now governs us. However old .he may be in years, he has the 
strength and courage of youth. His programme contains many 
reforms, which he announced years ago, and which he hopes to 
bring to a successful issue. The last time that he was in power 
he accomplished many and radical reforms in the true democratic 
sense, and the extension. of the suffrage in the communes and the 
provinces, the elective syndicates in the great cities, and the per- 
sonal responsibility of administrative officers, axe due to him. Under 
his Ministry penal legislation was codified ; a reform in judicial pro- 
cesses was introduced; the administration of charitable institutions 
was regulated, and the rights of citizens were guaranteed against the 
oppressions and abuses of the State. To Crispi is due the abolition 
of the laws regulating prostitution, against which eloquent voices had 
been raised throughout Europe, and especially in England. The reforms 
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which he carried through during his last Ministry were numerous, and 
‘others are now in preparation. Already it is announced that when 
Parliament resumes its labours a Bill will be introduced establishing 
the serutin de. liste in the provinces—a democratic reform which will 
- release the Deputies from the yoke of local influences, There will 
also be proposed a law for the payment of Deputies, a measure which 
will permit men rich in intellect, but poor in fortune, to share actively 
‘in the work of legislation. 
Francesco Orispi is firmly attached to his old programme, with its 


important democratic reforms in domestic administration. It is sad « 
„that his work should be opposed in England, or at least that the ` 


` importance of it should not be appreciated, for it is from England 
` that words of. praise and encouragement should come to him. There 
is no nation that is so thoroughly capable of prizing the work of 
Crispi as is the English people.. ` 

Vincenzo Rrccro. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


V.— BIOGRAPHER, Historian, AND Man or LETTERS, 


OW, in their rudimentary forms, the several arts which express 
feelings and thoughts by actions, sounds, and words, as well 
as the professors of such arts, originated together in a mingled 
. State, we have seen in the last two chapters. Continuing the analysis, 
we have now to observe how there sitnultaneously arose, in the same 
undifferentiated germ, the rudiments of certain other products, and of 
those devoted to the production of them. The primitive orator, poet, 
and musician was at the same time the primitive biographer, his- 
torian, and man of letters.. The hero’s deeds constituted the common 
subject-matter ; and, taking this or that form, the celebration of them 
became, now the oration, now the song, now the recited poem, now 
that personal history which constitutes a biography, now that larger f 
history which associates the doings of one’ with the doings of many, 
and now that variously-developed comment on men’s doings and the 
course of things which constitutes literature., 

Before setting out to observe the facts which illustrate afresh this 
simultaneous genesis, let us note that in the nature of things there 
could not be any other root for these diverse growths; and that this 
root is deeply implanted in human nature. If we go back to a group 
of savages sitting round a camp-fire, and ask what of necessity are their 
ordinary subjects of conversation, we find that there is nothing for 
them to talk about save their own doings and the doings of others in 
war and the chase. Though they have surrounding Nature and its 
changes, sometimes striking, to describe and comment upon, yet even 
these are usually of interest only as affecting men and influencing 
their lives. » Human actions are the perennially interesting things ; 
and obviously, among human actions, those certain to be most dis- 
cussed are those which diverge most from the ordinary—the victories 
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of the courageous man, the feats of the strong man, the manœuvres 
of the cunning man., Thus in the first stages, merely from lack*of. 
other exciting matter, there goes, after the narratives of individual 
successes in the day’s hunt or the day’s fight, a frequent return to 


‘ the always-interesting account of the great chief’s exploits, his ordi- 


nary doings, his strong sayings, Gradually the description and 
laudation of his achievements grow into-a more or less coherent ' 
narrative of his lifes incidents—an incipient biography. As a reason, 
too, why biography of this simple kind becomes an early mental pro- 
duct, let us note that it is the simplest—the easiest both to speaker 
and hearer. To tell of deeds and dangers and escapes requires the 
smallest intellectual.power; and the things told are, fully or partially, ' 
comprehensible by the lowest intelligence. , Every child proves this. 
The frequent request for a story shows at once the innate liking for 
accounts of adventures, and the small tax on the mind involved by 


_ conceptions of adventures. And it needs but to note how the village 


crone, mentally. feeble as she may be, is nevertheless full of tales 
about the squire and his family, to see that mere narrative biography 


. (I do not speak of analytical biography) requires no appreciable effort 


of thought, and for this second reason early takes shape. 

Of course, as above said, biography of a coherent kind, ding 
among peoples who have evolved permanent chiefs and Eea grows 
gradually out of accounts of those special incidents in their lives 
which the priest-poets celebrate, Let us gather together a few facts 
illustrative of this development. 


Its earlier stages, occurring as they do before written.records exist, 
cannot be definitely traced—can only be inferred from the fragmentary 
evidence furnished by thdse uncivilised men who have made some 
progress. The wild tribes of the Indian hills yield a few examples. 
Says Malcolm, “The Bhat is both the bard and the chronicler of the 
Bhils.” He also states that certain lands of the Bhils were taken by 
the Rajpoots, and that— 


“ Almost all the revered Bhats,.or minstrels, of the tribe, still reside in 
Rajpootana, whence they make annual, biennial, and some ,only triennial 


. Visits to the Southern tribes, to register remarkable events in families, par- 


ticularly those connected with their marriages, and to sing to the delighted 
Bhils the tale of their origin, and the fame of their forefathers.” 


So, too, concerning’ another tribe we read, in Hislop :— x 


“The Pdddl, also named Páthádi, Pardhán, ahd Desái, is a numerous 
class, found in the same localities as the Ráj Gonds, to whom its members 
act as religious counsellors (Pradhdna). They are, in fact, the Bhats of 
the upper classes, repeating their Poe and the exploits of their 
ancestors.” o 


Here, then, the priest is the paata and his narrative is biographico- 
historical. It consists of leading facts.in the lives of persons, and 
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these are so joined with accounts of tribal deeds as to form a rudi- 
mentary history. ' 

In Africa where, for reasons before named, loyalty to the living 
ruler has not usually given origin to worship of the dead ruler, we - 
meet with only the first stage.in the development. 

The king of the Zulus has “men who perform the part of heralds in the 
dances, and who now, at every convenient opportunity, recounted the various 
acts and deeds of their august monarch in a string of unbroken sentences.” 
In Dahomey, too, the union is between the courtier and the historian. 
In that kingdom, where women play so dominant a part, there are, 
as we have seen, female laureates; and ‘‘ these troubadours are the 
keepers of the records of the kingdom of Dahomey, and the office, 
which is hereditary, is a lucrative one.’ 

From Abyssinia we get an illustration ofthe way in which the 
united germs of biography and history make their kigari during 
burials of notables. 

“ Professional singing women frequently attend the funeral meetings of 
great people. Sra ance Each person in wailing takes it by turn to improvise 
some verses in praise of the deceased.” But “the professional singers will 
give minute details of the history of ‘his ancestry, his deeds, SRErASSer, and 
even his property.” ; 
When the deceased person is a conquering monarch, this funeral 
laudation by professionals, the first step in apotheosis, begins a 
worship in which there are united that account of his life which con- 
stitutes a biography and that account of his deeds which forms she 
nucleus of primitive history. 

From the descriptions of ancient American civilisations, facts of 
kindred meaning come to us. Hoere is a passage from Bancroft con- 
cerning the Aztecs :— 

“ The preparation and guardianship of records of the higher class such as 
historical annals and ecclesiastical mysteries were under the control of the > 
highest ranks of the priesthood.” . 
Again we read elsewhere :— 


At this assembly the ‘Book of God’ was prepared. “In its pages were 
inscribed the Nahua annals from the time of the Deluge... . religious 
rites, governmental system, laws, and social customs ; their knowledge 
respecting agriculture and all the arts and sciences.” 

. It is instructive to observe how in this .eacred book, as in other sacred 
books, religion, history, and biography were ‘mingled with secular 
customs and knowledge. 


Early civilised societies have bequeathed similar proofs, The bio- 
graphico-historical nature of the Hebrew scriptures is conspicuous, 
_As in other cases, incidents in the life of the national deity form its. 
first subject-matter—how God created various things on successive 
days and rested on the seventh day. Accounts of his personal doings 
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‘characterise thé next books, and are combined with accounts of the 


doings of Adam and’ the patriarchs—biographical accounts. In 
what we are told of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, we see biography 
dominant and history unobtrusive. But with the transition from a 
nomadic to a settled life, and the growth of a nation, the historical 
element comes to the front. Doubtless for a long time the genealogies 
and the leading events were matters of common traditional knowledge ; 
though we may fairly assume that the priest-class, or cultured class, 
were those who especially preserved such knowledge. Later times 
give some evidence of the connection, as instance these sentences from 
Kuenen and ‘Neubauer. 

“In the eighth century B.c. the prophet of Jarek has become a writer.” 

“ Upon their return from Babylon, Ezra, called ‘ the skilled scribe,’ made ` 
disciples who were called sopherim, t scribes, and whose business it was to - 
multiply thé copies of the Pentateuch and to interpret it. ‘Scribe’ and 
‘scholar’ in those days were synonymous.” f 

A few relevant facts are afforded by the ancient books of India. 
Describing some of their contents Weber says :— 


History “can only fittingly be considered as a branch of poetry,” both on 
account of form and on accòunt of subject matter. ` 
-Kalhana, who wrote a history of Kashmir, in 12th cent. A.D, was “ more 


‘poet than historian.” 


“Tn sorfie princely houses, family records, kept by the domestic priests, 
appear to have been preserved.” 


From ancient Egyptian inscriptions come various evidences of these 


‘relationships. How naturally the biographico-historical ‘element of 


literature grows out of primitive worship we see in the fact—allied to 
a fact above named concerning the Abyssinians—that in an Egyptian , 
tomb there was given in the ante-room an account of the occupant’s 
life; and, naturally, that which was done on a small scale with the 
undistinguished man was done on a large scale with the distinguished 
man. We read in Brugsch that— 


The royal gods of the Egyptians, who “are referred to as kings,” “have 
their individual history, which the holy scribes wrote down in the books of 
the temples.” 


Here are kindred passages from Bunsen and Duncker :—. 


Diodorus says “the priests had in their sacred books, transmitted from 
the olden time, and handed down by them to.their successors in office, 
written descriptions of all their kings.” “In these an account, is given of 
every king—of his‘physical powers and disposition, and of the exploits of 
each in the order of time.” 

Priests daily read to the king accounts of the achievements of distinguished 
men out of the sacred books. “ We know that poems of considerable extent 
on historical subjects were in existence.” 


Thus it is clear that in Egypt the priests were at once the biographers 
and historians, , 
Preceding chapters have indirectly shown the primitive connections’ 


_ , between religion, biography, and history among the Greeks. The 
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laudation of a god’s deeds, now lyrical now epical, rhythmically 
uttered by his priests, involved with the sacred element both these 
secular elements. But a few more specific facts may be added. 

“ The history of the Greek families and states came to be systematically 
represented in a manner edifying according to the sense of the religion of 
Apollo and dictated by theocratic interests.” 

“Jn and near the sanctuaries the most ancient traditions were pre- 
served.” 

“A list was kept of the priestesses at Argos and an account of the 

priestly dignity also of the kings of Sparta .. . and thus arose historical 
archives.” 
And then, after the secularisation of rhythmical speeches or songs, 
first uttered in. honour of the gods, the biographico-historical 
character of their subject-matters is retained and developed. In 
hexameters, first employed by the Delphic priests; Homer in the 
“Tliad” recites a story which, mainly historical, is in part bio- 
graphical: the wrath of Achilles being’ its most pronounced motive. 
Afterwards in the “ Odyssey,” we have a narrative which is almost 
wholly biographical. But though mainly secularised, these epics 
have not wholly lost the primitive sacred character ; since the gods 
are represented as playing active parts. 

As before said, Roman society, so heterogeneous in its composi- 
tion, had its lines of normal evolution oroken by intruding influences. 
But still we trace some connection between the priest and the his- 
torian.' According to Duruy and others— 

“The pontiffs were concerned in keeping up the memory of events, as as 
accurately as. possible. Thus the Romans had the ‘ Annals of the Pontifts,’ 
or ‘Annales Maximi,’ the ‘ Fasti Magistratuum,’ the ‘ Fasti Triumphales,” 
the rolls of the censors, &c. 

“ Every year the chief Pontiff inscribed on a white tablet, at the head of 
which were the names of the consuls and other magistrates, a daily record 
of all memorable events both at home and abroad. “These commentaries or 
registers were afterwards collected into eighty books which were entitled by 
their authors ‘ Annales Maximi.” 

Further, by its associations, the body of fetiales was apparently 
shown to have had some sacerdotal character. A 

“ By the side of these two oldest and most eminent corporations of men 

versed in spiritual lore may be, to some extent; ranked ‘the college of the 
twenty state heralds (fetial-s, of uncertain derivation), destined as a living 
repository to preserve a traditionary remembrance of the treaties concluded 
with neighbouring communities.” 
Tf, as is alleged, Romulus was regarded by the Romans as one of 
their great gods, honoured by a temple and a sacrificing priest, it 
seems inferable that the story of his deeds which, mythical as it may 
have chiefly. been had probably some nucleus of fact, was from time 
to time repeated in the laudations of his priest; and that the speech 
or hymn uttered by his priest at festivals, had, like the kindred 
ones which Greek. priests uttered, a biographico-historical character, 
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Though but indirectly relevant to the immediate issue, it is worth 
while adding that the earliest Roman historian, Ennius, was also an 
epic . poet—“ the Homer of Latium,” as he called himself. The 
versified character of early history exemplified i in his writings,-as also 
. we shall presently see in later writings, is, of course, congruous with 
that still -earlier union of the two which was seen iñ the laudatory 
narratives of the primitive priest- poet. 

J 

- OF evidences furnished by Northern Europe, wo meet .first with 
those coming from the pre-Christian world. .Though the stories of 
the Teutonic epic, “The Nibelungen,” were gathered together in 
Christian times, yet they manifestly belonged to pagan times; and 
we may fairly assume were originally recited, as among other Euro- 
pean peoples, by attendants of the great—courtiers while’ these lived, 
priest-poets after they died. But for a long time after Christianity 
had been victorious, the Christian narrative alone, in which, as in 
other primitive narratives, biography and history dre united, fur- 
nished the only. subject-matter for literature, and priests were its 
vehicles. 


“ From the fourth to the eighth century, there is no longer any profane 


literature; sacred literature stands alone ;- priests. only study or write ; and 
they only ‘study, they only write, save some rare exceptions, upon religious 
subjects.” 


So, too, the fifty-seven authors named by Guizot as belonging to the 


‘ninth and tenth centuries (of whom only four were laymen) were | 


doubtless similarly occupied. 
Nevertheless, while the ordinary biographico- historical matter 
. which priests devoted themselves to, was that which their creed pre- 


sented fi suggested, there appear to have been, after the eighth ` 


century?some cases in which such matter furnished. by other than 


Christian traditions, occupied them; as in the “Rolandslied ” and. 


a Alexandérslied, ” written in the twelth senmiy by the priests Konrad 

and Lamprecht. 

e For the rest it will suffice if we take the case of our own country. 

' Chronicles and histories “ were mostly compiled in the monasteries,” 
Taking the illustrations in order, we come first to Bede, who was 


monk and historian; Cynewulf, abbot and writer of ‘history; Gildas, - 
monk and. chronicler ; Asser, bishop and biographer. The Anglo- | 


Saxon chronicle was a year-book of events recorded by monks from 
the ninth to the twelfth century. After the Conquest the chief 
authors were still ecclesiastics, and their works were usually 
chronicles or lives of saints. Among them were Marianus Scotus, 
Florence of Worcester, Eadmer, Ordericus Vitalis, William of 
 Malmsbury, Wace, Henry of Huntingdon, Fitzstephen, Thomas of 
Ely, and so on through subsequent reigns, in which the relationship 


y `~ 


aater 


» 
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continues for a long time to be marked, but during which the rise of 
secular competitors in the sphere of literature becomes gradually 
manifest. ; 
Even without specification of such facts we might safely infer that 
since, during medieval days, there. was scarcely any'culture save that 
of ecclesiastics, the writing of biography and history was, by the ne- 
cessities of the case, limited to them. 


That fiction: has developed out of biography scarcely needs proof. 
Unless a biographer is accurate, which even modern biographers 
rarely are and which ancient biographers certainly were not, it in- 
evitably happens that there is more or less-of fancy mingled with his 
fact. The same tendencies which in early times developed anecdotes 
of chiefs into mythological stories of them as gods, operated uni- 
versally, and necessarily produced in narratives of men’s lives ex- 
` aggerations which greatly distorted them. If we remember the 
disputes among the Greeks respecting the birthplaces of poets and 
philosophers, we see how reckless were meus statements and how 
largely the actual was perverted by the imaginary. So, too, on 
coming down to Christian times, it needs but to name the miracles 
described in the lives of the saints to have abundant proof of such 
vitiations. As in our own days the repeater of an anecdote, or cir- 
? culator of a scandal, is tempted to make his or her story interesting 
by making much of the striking points ; so, still more in early days, 
when truth was less valued than now, were stories step by step per- 
verted as they passed from mouth to mouth; 

Of course the narrator who gave the most picturesque version of 
an adventure or achievement was preferred by listeners; and, -of 
course, ever tempted to increase the: imaginary additions, passed 
insensibly into a maker of tales. Even children, at first anxious to 
know whether the stories told them are true, by and by become 
‘ready to accept untrue stories; and then some of them, thus taught 
by example, invent wonderful tales to interest their companions. 
With the uncivilised or semi-civilised a like genesis naturally occurs 
among adults. Hence the established class of story-tellers in the 
EHast—-authors of oral fictions. And how gradually by this process 
fiction is differentiated from biography, is shown by the fact that at 
first these stories which, as exaggerations of actual incidents, are 
partially believed in by the narrators, are wholly believed in by the 
listeners. Inhis “Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family” Mr, 
Bayle St. John tells us that when “The Arabian Nights” was being 
read aloud, and when he warned those around that they must not 
suppose the narratives to be true, they insisted on believing them: 
asking—Why should a man sit down to write lies? So that after . 
fiction comes into existence it is still classed as biography—is not 
distinguished from it as among civilised nations. 
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The early history of these civilised nations shows that in the 
genesis of imaginary biography the priesthood at first took some part. 
. In Stephen’s time Wace, a reading clerk, was also a romance-writer. 
So too we have the archdeacon Walter Map, who wrote religious and 
_ secular romances’; and there are subsequently named romances which 
probably had clerical authors, though there is no proof. But the 
general aspect of the facts appears to show that after that time in 
England, the telling of tales of imagination became secularised. 
Meanwhile derivative forms of literature were showing themselves, 
mostly, however, having a biographical element. After the Conquest 
‘Sewulf, who, becoming a monk, wrote his travels, gives us a devia- 
-tion into an autobiographical, as well as a geographical, form of 
‘literature. Then in Richard I.’s reign we have Nigel Wireker, a 
»monastic who wrote a satire on the monks, as did also archdeacon 
“Walter Map, in addition to his volume of anecdotes. Under Richard I. 
~there was Geoffrey de Vinsanf, an ecclesiastic who was also a critic 
` of poetry, and under King John, Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote 
topography. ` In the reign of Henry III. came the monk Mathew 
` Paris, who, in denouncing pope and king, wove biographical matter 


-into a satire. In subsequent reigns Wiclif, John Trevisa, and others, _. 


added the function of translator to their literary functions; and some, ° 
-as Bromyard and Lydgate, entered upon various subjects—law, - 
‘morals, theology, rhetoric. Here it is needless to accumulate details. 
It is enough for us to recognise the ways in which in early days the 
priest took the lead as man of letters. 
`Of course along with the secularisation of biography, history, and 
literature at large, men of letters have become more diversified in 
-their kinds. History, at first predominantly biographical, has 
- divided itself. There is the unphilosophical kind, such as that written 
‘by Carlyle, who thought the doings of great men the only subject- ` 
„matter worth dealing with, and there is the philosophical kind, which 
“more and more expands history into an account of national develop. 
‘ment: Green’s ‘ Short History ” being an example. Then biography, 
‘besides dividing into that kind which is written by the man himself 
:and that kind which is written by another, has assumed unlike 
natures—the nature which is purely narrative, and that which is in 
_Warge measure analytical or- reflective. And besides the various 
-classes of - writers of fiction, laying their scenes among different ranks 
and dealing with them in different ways—now descriptive, now 
sentimental, now satirical—we have a variety of essayists—didactic, 
- humorous, critical, &c. 


There is little to add respecting the special unions which have 

- accompanied these general separations. Men of letters, taken as a 

whole, have only in recent times tended to unite into corporate 
bodies. The reasons are not difficult to find. 
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Carried on chiefly in monasteries or by endowed ecclesiastics, the 
writing of books in early days had not become an occupation pursued 
for the purpose of gaining a livelihood. Even after the invention of 
printing there was for a long time no public large enough to make 
literature a bread-winning profession; and when, at length, books 
were written to get money, miserable lives resulted : such rewards as 
could be obtained being chiefly obtained through the patronage of the 
wealthy. Indeed, it is curious to see how the modern man of letters 
for a long time continued to stand in the same relative position as‘ 
did the minstrel of old. He was a hanger-on either of the king or 
of the great noble, and had to compose, if not in verse then in prose, 
fulsome laudations of his patron. ; Only in recent days has he been 
emancipated; and only by the extension of the book-buying public - 
has it been made possible for any considerable number of writers to 
make tolerable‘incomes. Hence, until lately, men of letters have not 
been sufficiently numerous to make professional union feasible: 

Remembering that in France the Academy has long existed as a 
literary corporation, we may note that in England our generation has 

witnessed movements towards integration. Forty odd years ago an 
effort was made to establish a Guild of Literature and Art, which, 
however, did not succeed. But we-have now a Society of Authors, 
as well as a special periodical giving voice to authors’ interests ; and 
‘we have sundry literary journals which, at the same time that they 
are organs for ‘criticism, bring the body of authors into relation with 
the general public. , 3 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


ON LITERARY CONSTRUCTION. 


HE craft of the writer consists, I am convinced, in manipulating 
the contents of his reader’s mind, that is to say, taken from 
the technical side as distinguished from the psychologic, in construc- 
tion. Construction is not only a matter of single words or sentences, 
but of whole large passages and divisions; and the material which the 
writer manipulates is not only the single impressions, single ideas and 
emotions, stored up in the reader’s mind and deposited there by no act 
of’ his own, but those very moods and trains of thought into which 
the writer, by his skilful selection of words and sentences, has grouped 
those single impressions, those very moods and trains of thought 
which were determined by the writer himself. 
We have all read Mr. Stevenson’s “Catriona.” Early in that’ 
book there is a passage by which I can illustrate my meaning. It 
is David Balfour's walk to Pilrig: -> : ron 


“ My way led over Mouter’s Hill, and through an end of a clachan on 
the braeside among fields. There was a whirr of looms in it went from 
house to house; bees hummed in the gardens; the neighbours that I saw 
at the doorsteps talked in a strange tongue; and I found out later that this 
was, Picardy, a village where the French weavers wrought for the Linen . 
Company. Here I got afresh direction for Pilrig, my destination; and a 
little beyond, on the wayside, came by a gibbet and two men hanged in 
chains. They were dipped in tar, as the manner is; the wind span them, 
the chains clattered, and the birds hung about the uncanny jumping jacks 
and cried.” ; 


` 


` This half-page sounds as if it were an integral part of the story, 
one of the things which happened to the gallant but judicious David 
Balfour. But in my opinion it is not such a portion of the story, 
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not an episode told for its own sake, but'a qualifier of something else ; 
in fact, nothing but an adjective on a large scale. ; 

Let us see. The facts of the case are these: David Balfour, . 
having at last, after the terrible adventures recorded in “ Kidnapped,” 
been saved from his enemies and come into his lawful property, with 
a comfortable life before him and no reason for disquietude, deter- 
mines to come forward as a witness in favour of certain Highlanders, 
whom it is the highest interest of the Government to put to death, 
altogether irrespective of whether or not they happen to be guilty in 
the matter about which they are accused. In order to offer his. tes- 
timony in what he imagines to be the most efficacious manner, David 
Balfour determines to seek an interview with the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland ; and he is now on, his way to his cousin of Pilrig to obtain 
a letter from him for the terrible head of the law. Now if David 
Balfour actually has to be sent to Pilrig for the letter of introduction 
to the Lord Advocate, then his walk to Pilrig is an intrinsic portion 
of the story, and what happened to him on his walk cannot be con- 
sidered save as an intrinsic portion alsò. This would be true enough 
if we were considering what actually could or must happen to a real 
David Balfour in a real reality, not what Stevenson wants us to think 
did happen to an imaginary David Balfour. If a real David Balfour 
was destined, through the concatenation of circumstances, to walk 
from Edinburgh to Pilrig by that particular road on that particular 

_day ; why, he was destined also—-and could not escape his destiny—to 
come to the gibbet where, on that particular day, along that par-. 
ticular road, those two malefactors were hanging in chains. 

But even supposing that Stevenson had been bound, for some 
reason, to make David Balfour take that particular day the particular 
walk which must have brought him past that gibbet ; Stevenson would 

- still have been perfectly free to omit all mention of his seeing that 
gibbet, as he evidently omitted mentioning a thousand other things 
which David Balfour must have seen and done in the course of his 
adventures, becatise the sight of that gibbet in no way affected the 
course of the events which Stevenson had decided to relate, any more 
than the quality of the porridge which David had eaten that’ morning. 
And as it happens, moreover, the very fact of David Balfour having 
walked that day along that road, and of the gibbet having been there, 
is, as we know, nothing but a make-believe on Stevenson’s ‘part, and 
so there can have been no destiny atall about it. Therefore, I say that 
this episode, which leads to no other episode, is not’an integral part 
of the story, but a qualifier, an adjective. It acts, not upon what 
happens to the hero, but on what is felt by the reader. Again, let 
us look into the matter. This beginning of the story is, from the 
nature of the facts, rather empty of tragic events; yet tragic events 
are what Stevenson wishes us to live through. There is something 


F 
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humdrum in those first proceedings of David Balfour’s, which are to 
lead to such hairbreadth escapes. There is something not heroic 
enough in a young man, however heroic his intentions, going to ask 
for a letter of introduction to a Lord Advocate. But what can be 
done? If adventures are invented to fill up these first chapters, 
these adventures will either actually lead, to something which will 
complicate a plot already quite as complicated as Stevenson requires, 
or—which is even worse—they will come to nothing, and leave the 
reader disappointed, incredulous, unwilling to attend further after 
having wasted expectations and sympathies. Here comés in the 
admirable invention of the gibbet. The gibbet is, so to speak, the 
shadow of coming events cast over the smooth earlier chapters of the 


book. With its grotesque and ghastly vision, it puts the reader in | ` 


the state of mind desired: it means tragedy. _ ‘I was pleased,” goes 
‘on David Balfour, “to be so far in the still countryside; but the 
shackles of the gibbet clattered in my head. . ... There might. 


David Balfour hang, and other lads pass on their errands, and think 
light of him.” Here the reader is not only forcibly reminded that 
the seemingly trumpery errand of this boy will lead to terrible dangers; 
but he is made to feel, by being told that David felt (which perhaps. 
at that moment David, accustomed to the eighteenth-century habit of 
hanging petty thieves along the roadside might not) the ghastliness 
of that encounter. 

And then note how this qualifier, this adjectival episode, is itself 
qualified. It is embedded in impressions of peacefulness: the hill- 
side, the whirr of looms and hum of bees, and talk of neighbours on 
doorsteps; nay, Stevenson has added a note which increases the 
sense of peacefulness by adding an element of unconcern, of foreign- 
ness, such as we all find adds so much to the peaceful effect of travel, 
in the fact that the village wasinhabited by strangers—Frenchmen— 
to whom David Balfour and the Lord Advocate and the Appin murder 
would never mean anything. Had the gibbet been on the Edinburgh 
Grassmarket, and surrounded by people commenting on Highland 
disturbances, we should have expected some actual adventure for 
David Balfour; but the gibbet there, in the fields, by this peace- 
ful foreign settlement, merely puts our mind in the right frame 
to be moved by the adventures which will come slowly in their due 
time. 

This is a masterpiece of constructive craft: the desired effect is 
obtained without becoming involved in other effects not desired, 
- without any debts being made with the reader; even as in the case 
of the properly chosen single adjective, which defines the meaning of 
the noun in just the desired way, without suggesting any further 
` definition in the wrong way. 

Construction—that is to say, co-ordination. It means finding out 
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what is important and unimportant, what you can afford and cannot 
afford to do. It means thinking out the results of every movement 
_ you set up in the reader’s mind, how that movement will work into, 
help, or mar the other movements which you have set up there 


already, or which you will require to set up there in the future, 


For, remember, such a movément does not die out at once. It con- 
tinues and unites well or ill with its successors, as it has united well 
or ill with its predecessors. You must remember that in every kind 
of literary composition, from the smallest essay to the largest novel, 
you are perpetually, as in a piece of music, introducing new themes, 
and working all the themes into one another. A theme may be a 
description, a line of argument, a whole personage; but it always 
represents, on the part of’ the reader, a particular kind of intellectual 
acting and being, a particular kind of mood. Now, these moods, 
being concatenated in their progression, must be constantly altered 
by the other moods they meet; they can never be quite the same 
the second time they appear as the first, nor the third as the second ; 
they must have been varied, and they ought to have been strengthened 
or made more subtle by the company they have kept, by the things 
they have elbowed, and been—-however unconsciously—compared and 
contrasted with ; they ought to have become. more satisfactory to the 
writer as a result of their stay in the reader’s mind. 

A few very simple rules might be made, so simple as to sound 
utterly childish ; yet how many writers observe them ? 

Do not, if you want Tom to seem a villain, put a bigger villain, 
Dick, by his side; but if, for instance, like Tolstoi, you want Anatole 
to be the trumpery wicked Don Juan, put a grand, brilliant, intrepid 
Don Juan—Dologhow—to reduce him to vulgar proportions. Do not, 
again, break off in the midst of some event, unless’ you wish that 
event to become important in the reader’s mind and to reacton future 
events; if, for some reason, you have brought a mysterious stranger 
forward, but do not wish anything to come of his mysteriousness, be 

„sure you strip off his mystery as prosaically as you can, before leaving 
him. And, of course, vice versa: 

I have compared literary themes to musical ones. ‘The novel may 
be considered as a gigantic symphony, ‘opera, or oratorio, with a 
whole orchestra. The essay is a little sonata, trio, sometimes a mere 
little song. But even in a song, how many melodic themes, harmonic 
arrangements, accents, and so forth!, I could wish young writers, if 
they have any ear, to unravel the parts of a fugue, the themes of a 
Beethoven ‘sonata. By analogy, they would learn a great many 
things. l 

Leaving such learning by musical ‘analogy alone, I have some- 
times recommended to young writers that. they should draw diagrams, 
or rather maps, of their essays or stories. This is, I think, ‘a very 
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useful practice, not only for diminishing faults of construction in the 
individual story or essay, but, what is more important, for showing 
the young writer what amount of progress he is making, and to what 
' extent he is becoming a craftsman. Every one will probably find his 
own kind of map or diagram, The one I have made use of to 
explain the meaning to some of my friends is as follows: Make a 
stroke with your pen which represents the first train of thought or 
mood, or the first group of facts you deal with. Then make another 
pen-stroke to represent the second, which shall be proportionately 
long or short according ‘to the number of words or pages occupied, 
and which, connected with the first pen-stroke, as one articulation of 
a reed is with another, will deflect to the right or the left according 
as it contains more or less new matter; so that, if it grow insensibly 
from stroke number one, it will have to be almost straight, and if it 
contain something utterly disconnected, will be at right angles. Go 
on adding pen-strokes for every new train of thought, or mood, or 
group of facts, and writing the name along each, and being careful 
to indicate not merely the angle of divergence, but the respective 
len gth in lines. And then look at the whole map. If the reader’s 
mind is to run easily along the whole story or essay, and to perceive 
all through the necessary connection between the parts, the pattern 
you will have traced will approximate most likely to'a perfect circle 
or ellipse, the conclusion re-uniting with the beginning asin a perfect 
logical exposition; and the’ various pen-strokes, taking you gradually 
round this circle or ellipse, will correspond in length very exactly to 
the comparative importance or complexity of the matter to dispose of. 
But in proportion as the things have been made a mess of, the 
pattern will tend to the shapeless; the lines, after infinite tortuosi- 
ties, deflections to the right and to the left, immense bends, sharp 
angles and bags of all sorts, will probably end in a pen-stroke at the 
other end of the paper, as far off as possible from the beginning. . 
All this will mean that you have lacked general conception of the 

subject, that the connection between what you began and what you - 
ended with is arbitrary or accidental, instead of being logical and 

organic. It will mean that your mind has been rambling, and that 

you have been making the readers mind ramble hopelessly, in all 

sorts of places’ you never intended ; that you have wasted his time and 

strength and attention, liké a person pretending to know his way in 

an intricate maze of streets, but not really knowing which turning to 

take. Every one of those sharp ‘angles has meant a lack of connec- 

tion, every stroke returning back upon itself a useless digression, every 

loop an unnecessary reiteration; and the entire shapelessness of your 

diagram has represented the atrocious fact that the reader, while 

knowing what you have been talking about, has not known why you 

have been talking about it—and is, but for a number of. random 


s 
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pieces of information which he must himself re-arrange, no wiser 
than when you began. 

What will this lead to? What will.it make the reader agen ? 
What will it actually bring the readers mind to? This is the mean- 
ing of the diagrams. For, remember, in literature all depends on 
what you can set the reader to‘do; if you confuse his idaga, or waste 
his energy, you can no longer do anything. 

I mentioned just now that in a case of bad construction the single 
items might be valuable, but that the reader was obliged to re- 
arrange them. Such re-arrangement issequivalent to re-writing the 
book; and, if any one is to do that, it had better not be the reader, . 
surely, but rather a more competent writer. When the badly arranged 
items are themselves good, one sometimes feels a mad desire to hand 
‘them over thus to some one else. It is like good food badly cooked. 
T think I have scarcely ever been so tormented with the desire to get 
a story re-written by some competent person, or even to re-write it 
myself, as in the case of one of the little volumes of the Pseudonym 
Series,.a story called “ A Mystery of the Campagna.” TI should like 
every young writer to read it, as a perfect model of splendid material, 
imaginative and emotional, of notions and descriptions worthy of 
Merimée (who would have worked them into a companion piece to the 
wonderful “ Venus d’Ille ”), presented in such a way as to give the 
minimum of interest with the maximum of. fatigue. It is a thing to 
make one cry merely to think of; such a splendid invention, such 
deep contagious feeling for the uncanny solémnity, the deathly fasci- 
nation of the country about Rome, worked up. in a way which leaves 
no clear impression at all, or, if any, an impression of trivial student 
restaurant life. 

One of the chief defects of this unlucky little book of genius is 
that a story of about a. hundred pages is narrated by four or five 
different persons, none of whom has ,any particular individuality, or 
any particular reason to be telling the story at all. The result is 
much as if you were to be made to hear a song in fragments, frag- 
ments helter-skelter, the middle first and beginning last, played on 
different instruments, A similar fault of construction, you will 
remember, makes the beginning of one of our greatest masterpieces of 
passion and romante, “ Wuthering Heights,” exceedingly difficult to 
read. As if the step-relations and adopted relations in the story were 
not sufficiently puzzling, Emily Bronté gave the narrative to several 
different people, at several different periods,-people alternating what 

. they had been told with what they actually witnessed. This kind of 
construction was a fault, if not of Emily Bronté’s own time, at least 
of the time in which many of the books which had impressed her 
most had been written, notably: Hoffman’s, from whose “ Majorat ” 
she borrowed much for “ Wuthering Heights.” It is historically an 
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old fault for the same reason which makes it a fault with beginners, 
namely, that it is undoubtedly easier to narrate in the first person, or 
as an eye-witness, and that. it is easier to co-ordinate three or four 
sides of an event by boxing them mechanically as so many stories one 
in the other, than to arrange the various groups of persons and acts as 
in real life, and to change the point of view-of the reader from 
one to the other.- These mechanical divisions also seem to give 
the writer courage: it is like the series of ropes which take away 
the fear of swimming: one thinks one might always catch hold 
of one of them, but, meanwhile, one usually goes under water. 
all the same. I have no doubt that most of the stories which we 
have all written between the ages of fifteen and twenty were either 
in fhe autobiographical or the epistolary form, that they had intro- 
duction set in introduction like those of Scott, that they shifted nar- 
rator as in “ Wuthering Heights,” and- altogether reproduced, in 
their immaturity, the forms of an immature period of novel-writing, 
just as Darwinians tell us that the feet and legs of babies reproduce 
the feet and legs of monkeys. For, difficult as it is to realise, the 
apparently simplest form of construction is by far the most difficult ; 
and the straightforward narrative of men and women’s feelings and 
passions, of anything save their merest outward acts; the narrative 
which makes the thing pass naturally before the reader’s mind, is by 
far the most difficult, as it is the most perfect. You will remember 
that “Julie” and “ Clarissa ” are written in letters, “ Werther ” and 
Adolphe” as confessions with postscripts; nay, that even Homer 
and the “ Arabian Nights ” cannot get along save on a system of nar- 
rative within narrative; so long does it take to get to the straight- 
forward narrative of Thackeray, let alone that of Tolstoi. For a. 
narrative may be in the third person, and may leave out all mention of 
eye-witness narration, and yet be far from’ what I call, straightfor- 
ward. Take, for instance, the form of novel adopted by George 
Eliot in “ Adam Bede,” “ Middlemarch,” “ Deronda”—in all save 
her masterpiece, which has the directness of an autobiography—* The. 
Mill on the Floss.” This form I should characterise as that of the | 
novel built wp in scenes, and it is well worth your notice because it is 
more or less the typical form of the English three-volume novél. It 
represents a compromise with that difficult thing, straightforward 
narrative ; and the autobiographical, the epistolary, the narration- 
within-narration dodges have merely been replaced by another dodge 
for making things easier for the writer and less efficacious for the 
reader, the dodge of arranging the matter as much as possible as in a 
play, with narrative or analytic connecting links. By this means a 
portion of the story is given with considerable efficacy ; the dialogue 
and gesture, so to speak, are made as striking as possible ;. in fact, 
we get all the apparent lifelikeness of a play. I say the apparent 
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lifelikeness, because a play is in reality excessively unlifelike, owing to 
the necessity of things, which could not haye happened together, being 
united in time and place; to quantities of things being said which 
never could have been said nor even thought; to scenes being pro- 
tracted, rendered explicit and decisive far beyond possibility, merely 
_ because of other scenes (if we may call them scenes), the hundred other 
fragments of speech and fragments of action which really made the 
particular thing happen, having to be left out. This is a necessity on 
the stage, because the scene cannot be changed sufficiently often, and 
because you cannot let people remain for an instant without talking 
either to some one else or to themselves. But this necessity, when 
applied to a novel, actually mars the action, and, what is worse, alters 
the conception of the action; for the form in which any story is told 
inevitably reacts on the matter. 2 À 
_ Take “Adam Bede.” The hero is supposed to be exceedingly 
reserved, more than reserved, one of those strenuous natures which 
cannot express their feelings even to themselves, and run away and 
hide in a hole whenever they do know themselves to be feeling. But, 
` owing to the division of the book into scenes, and convecting links 
between the scenes, one has the impression of Adam Bede perpetually 
en scène, with appropriate background of carpenter’s shop or wood, 
and a chorus of village rustics ; Adam Bede always saying something 
or doing something, talking to his dog, shouldering his tools, eating 
his breakfast, in such a way that the dullest spectators may recognise 
what he is feeling and thinking. Now, to make an inexplicit 
personage always explain himself is only.equalled by making an un- 
analytical person perpetually analyse himself; and, by the system of 
scenes, by having to represent the personage walking immersed in 
thoughts, hurrying along full of conflicting feelings, this is the very 
impression which we get, on the contrary, about Arthur and Hetty, 
whose misfortunes were’ certainly not due to overmuch introspection. 
Now you will mark that this division into scenes and connecting 
links occurs very much less in modern French novels: in them, 
indeed, when a scene is given, it is because a scene actually took 
place, not because a scene was a convenient way of showing what 
was going on; and I think you will all remember that in’ Tolstoi’s 
great novels one scarcely has the sensé of there being any scenes at 
all, not more so than in real life. Pierre's fate is not sealed in a 
given number of interviews with Helène ; nor is the rupture between 
Anna and Wronsky——although its catastrophe is brought about, as it 
must be, by a special incident—the result of anything save imper- 
ceptible disagreements every now and then, varied with an outbreak 
of jealousy, Similarly, in Tolstoi you never .know how many times 
Levine went to the house of Kitty’s parents, nor whether Pierre had 
twenty or two thousand interviews with Natacha; you only know 
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that it all happens as it inevitably must, and happens, as most 
things in this world do, by the force of accumulated action. 

There are some questions of construction in novels connected with 
this main question of the really narrative or partially dramatic form 
of construction, of the directness or complication of arrangement. 
One of these is the question of what I- would call the passive descrip- 
tion, by which I mean‘the setting up, as it were, of an elaborate 
landscape, or other background, before the characters are brought on 
the stage, The expression I have just used, “ brought on the stage,” 
shows you that I connect this particular mode of proceeding with the 
novel in scenes. And it is easy to understand that, once the writer 
allows himself to think of any event happening as it would on the 
stage, he will also wish to prepare a suitable background, and, 
moreover, most often a chorus and set of supernumeraries ; a back- 
ground which, in the reality, the principal characters would perbaps 
not be conscious of, and a chorus which, also in the reality, would 
very probably not contribute in the least to the,action, Another 
drawback, by the way, of the construction in scenes and connecting 
links is, that persons have to be invented to elicit the manifestation 
of the principal personage’s qualities: you have to invent episodes to 
show the good heart of the heroine, the valour of the hero, the 
pedantry of the guardian, &c., and meanwhile the real action stops; 
or, what is much worse, the real action is most unnaturally com- 
plicated by such side business, which is merely intended to give the 
reader information that he either need not have at all, or ought to 
get in some more direct way. Note that there is all the difference 
in the world between an episode like that of the gallows on the road 
to Pilrig, which is intended to qualify the whole story by inducing a 
particular frame of mind in the reader, and an episode like that of 
Dorothea (in ‘‘Middlemarch”) sharing her jewels with her sister on the 
very afternoon of Mr. Casaubon’s first appearance, and which is merely 
intended to give the reader necessary information about Dorothea ; 
information that might have been quite simply conveyed by saying, 
whenever it was necessary, “ Now Dorothea happened to be a very 
ascetic person, with a childishly deliberate aversion to the vanities.” 
This second plan would have connected Dorothea’s asceticism with 
whatever feelings and acts really sprang from it; while the first plan 
merely gives you a feeling of too many things happening in one day, 
and of Mr. Casaubon appearing, not simply as a mere new visitor, 
but as the destined husband of Dorothea. - For, ‘remember that the 
reader tends to attribute to the personages of a book whatever feelings’ 
_you set up in him, so that, if you make the reader feel that Casaubon 
is going to be the bridegroom, you also, in a degree, make Dorothea 
feel that Casaubon is to be the bridegroom. And that, even for 
Dorothea, is rather precipitate. 
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‘Another question of construction is the one I should call the 
question of retrospects. The retrospect is a frequent device for 
dashing into the action at once, and putting off the evil day of ex- 
plaining why people are doing and feeling in: the particular way in 
which we find them, on the rising of the curtain, This, again, is a 
dramatic device, being indeed nothing but the narrative to or by the 
’ confidants which inevitably takes place in the third or fourth scene 
of the first act of a French tragedy, with the author in his own 
costume taking the place of the nurse, bosom friend, captain of the 
guard, &c. The use of this retrospect, of this sort of folding back 
of the narrative, and the use of a number of smaller artifices of 
foreshortening the narrative, seems to me not disagreeable at all in 
the case of the short story. The short story is necessarily much more 
artificial than the big novel, owing to its very shortriess, owing to the 
initial unnaturalness of having isolated one single action or episode 
from the hundred others influencing it, and to the unnaturalness of 
having, so to speak, reduced everybody to be an orphan, or a childless 
widow or widower, for the sake of greater brevity. And the short 
story, being most often thus artificially pruned and isolated, being in 
a measure the artificially selected expression of a given situation, 
something more like a poem or little play, sometimes actually gains - 
by the discreet display of” well-carried-out artifices. Miley: so far as 
T can see, the big novel never does. 

There is yet another constructive question about the ardeii 
most important question of all—whose existence the lay mind probably 
does not even suspect, but which, I am sure, exercises more than any 

-other the mind of any one who has attempted to write a novel; even 
as the layman, contemplating a, picture, is apt never to guess how 
much thought has been given to determining the place where the 
spectator is supposed to, see from, whether from above, below, from 
the right or the left, and in what perspective, . consequently, the 
various painted figures are to -appear. This supreme constructive 
question in the novel is exactly analogous to that question in painting ; 
and in describing the choice by the painter of the point of view, I 
` have described also that most subtle choice of the literary craftsman: 
choice of the point of view whence the personages and action of a 
novel are to be seen. For you can see a person, or an act, in one of 
several ways, and connected with several other persons or acts. You 
can see the person from nobody’s point of view, or from the point of 
-view of one of the other persons, or from the point of view of the 
- analytical, judicious author. Thus, Casaubon may be seen from 
-Dorothea’s point of view, from his own point of view, from Ladislaw’s 
point of view, or from the point of view of George Eliot; or he may 
be merely made to talk and act without any explanation of why he is 
so tal'ting and acting, and that is what I call nobody’s point of view. ` 
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Stories .of adventure, in which the mere incident is what interests, 
without reference to the psychological changes producing or produced 
by that incident, are usually written from nobody’s point of view. 
Much of ,Wilkie Collins and Miss Braddon is viitually written from 
nobody’s “point of view; and so are the whole of the old Norse sagas, 
the greater part of Homer and the “ Decameron,” and the whole of 
“ Cinderella” and “ Jack the Giant Killer.” We moderns, who are’ 
weary of psychology—for poor psychology is indeed a weariness— 
often find the lack of point of view as refreshing as plain water com- 
pared with wine, or tea, or syrup. But once you get a psychological 
‘interest, once you want to know, not merely what the people did or 
said, but what they thought or felt, the point of view becomes inevit- 
able, for acts and words come to exist only with reference to thoughts 
-and feelings, and the question comes, Whose thoughts or feelings ? 

This is a case of construction, of craft. But it is a case where 

construction is most often determined by intuition, and where craft 
- comes to be merged in feeling. For, after having separated the 
teachable part of writing from the unteachable, we have come at last 
to one of the thousand _places—for there are similar places in every 
. question, whether of choice of single words or of construction of whole 
books—where the teachable and the unteachable unite, where craft 
„itself becomes but the expression of genius: So, instead of trying to 
settle what points of view are best, and how they can best be alter- 
-nated or united, I will now state a few thoughts of mine about that 
which settles all questions of points of view, and alone can settle them 
satisfactorily—the different kinds of genius of the novelist. 

I believe that the characters in a novel which seem to us particu- 
larly vital are those that to all appearance have never been previously 
analysed or rationally understood by the author, but are, on the 
contrary, those which, connected always by a sort of similar emotional 

atmosphere, have come to him as realities—realities emotionally borne 
in upon his innermost sense. 

Mental science may perhaps some day, by the operation of stored- 
up impressions, of obscure hereditary potentialities, of all the mysteries 
-of the subconsciousness, explain the extraordinary phenomenon of a. 
creature being apparently invaded from within by the personality of 
another creature, of another creature to all intents and purposes 

` imaginary. The mystery is evidently connected, if not identical, with 
the mysterious conception—not reasoned out, but merely felt, by a great 
actor of another man’s movements, tones of voice, states of feeling. 
In this case, as in all other matters of artistic activity, we have all of 
.us, if we are susceptible in that particular branch of art (otherwise 
we should not be thus susceptible) a rudiment of the faculty whose 
: exceptional development constitutes the artist. And thus, from our 
.own very trifling experience, we can perhaps, certainly not explain 
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what happens to the great novelist in the act of creation,of his great 
characters, but guess, without any explanation, at what does happen 
to him. For, in the same way that we all of us, however rudimentally, 
possess a scrap in ourselves of the faculty which makes the actor; so 
also we possess in ourselves, I think, a scrap of what makes the 
novelist; if we did not, neither the actor nor the novelist would find 
any response in us. Let me pursue this. We all possess, to a certain 
small degree, the very mysterious faculty of imitating, without any 
act of analysis, the gestures, facial expression, and tone of voice of 
other people; nay, more, of other people in situations in which we 
have never seen them. We feel that they move, look, sound like 
that; we feel that, under given conditions, they would necessarily 
move, look, and sound like that. Why they should do so, or why we 
should feel that they do so, we have no notion whatever. Apparently 
because for that moment and to that extent we are those people: 
they have impressed us somehow, so forcibly, at some time or other, 
they or those like them, that a piece of them, a pattern of them, a 
word (one might think) of this particular vital spell, the spell which: 
sums up their mode of being, has remained sticking in us, and is 
there become operative. I have to talk in allegories, in formule 
„which savour of cabalistic mysticism; but I am not trying to explain, 
but merely to recall your own experiences; and I am sure you will 
-recognise that these very mysterious things do happen constantly to 
all of us. . . ; l 
Now, in the samo way that we all feel, every now and then, that 
the gestures and expression and tones of voice which we assume are 
‘those of other people and of other people in other circumstances ; so 
likewise do we all of us occasionally feel that certain ways of facing 
life, certain reactions to` life’s various contingencies—certain acts, 
answers, feelings, passions—are the acts, answers, feelings, passions, 
the reactions to lifes contingencies of persons not ourselves. We 
-say, under the circumstances J should do or say so and so, but Tom, 
or Dick, or Harry would do or say such another thing. The matter 
would be quite simple if we had seen Tom, Dick, or Harry in exactly 
similar circumstances; we should be‘ merely repeating what. had 
already happened, and our forecast would be no real forecast, but a 
recollection. But the point is, that we have not seen Tom, Dick, or 
Harry doing or saying in the past what we thus attribute to him in 
the future. The matter would also be very simple if we attained 
to this certainty about Tom, Dick, or Harry’s sayings and doings by 
a process of conscious reasoning. But we have not gone through 
any conscious reasoning ; indeed, if some incredulous person chal- 
lenges us to account by analysis for our conviction, we are most often 
unable to answer; we are occasionally even absolutely worsted in 
argument. We have to admit that. we do not know why we think so, 
o oO 
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nay, that there is every reason to think the contrary; and yet: there, 
‘down in our heart of hearts, remains a very strong consciousness, a 
consciousness like that of our own existence, that Tom, Dick, or Harry 
would, or rather will, or rather—for it comes to that—does say or 
do that particular thing. If subsequently Tom, Dick, or Harry i is so 
perverse as not to say or do-it, ‘that, oddly enough, does not in the 
least obliterate the impression of our having: experienced that he did 
say or do it, an impression intimate, warm, unanalytical, like our im- 
‘pressions of having done or said certain things ourselves., The dis-, 
crepancy between what we felt sure must happen and what actually did 
‘happen is, I think, due to the fact that there are two persons existing 
` under the same‘name, but both existing equally—Tom, Dick, or Harry as 
felt by himself, and Tom, Dick, or Harry as felt by us ; and although 
the conduct of these two persons may not have happened ‘to coincide, 
the conduct of each has been perfectly organic, inevitable with reference 
to his nature, I suppose it is because we add to our experience, ° 
fragmentary as it needs must be, of other folk, the vitality, the unity 
of life, which is in ourselves. I suppose that, every now and then, 
whenever this particular thing I am speaking of happens, we. have 
‘been tremendously impressed by something in another person— 
emotionally impressed, not intellectually, mind ; and that the emotion, 
whether of delight or annoyance, which the person has caused in us, 
in some way grafts a portion òf that person into our own life, into 
the emotions which constitute our life; and that thus our experience 
of the person, and our own increasing experience of ourselves, are 
united, and the person who is not ourselves comes ‘to live, somehow, 
for our consciousness, with. the same' reality, the same ae 
‘warmth, that we do. 
I hazard this explanation, at best an altogether superficial one, aot 
. because I want it accepted as a necessary premise, to an argument 
of mine, but because it may bring home what I require to make very 
clear—namely, the’ absolutely sympathetic, unanalytic, subjective 
creation of characters by some novelists, as distinguished from the 
rational, analytic, objective creation of characters by other novelists ; 
because I require to distinguish. between thé personage who has been 
borne in upon the novelist’s intimate sense, and the personage who has 
been built up.out of fragments of fact by the novelist’s intelligent calcu- 
lation. Vasari, talking of the Farnesina Palace, said that it was 
not “ built, but really born ”——non murato ma veramente nato. Well, 
some personages in novels are built up, and very well built up; and 
some—some personages, but how few !—are really born. ° 
Such ‘personages as are thus not’ built up, but born, seem 
. always to have been born (and-'my ‘theory of their coming into 
existence is-founded on this). of some strong fedling on the part 
of their author. Sometimes it is a violent repulsion—the strongess 
ke] h P . 
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kind of repulsion, the organic repulsion of incompatible temperaments, 
which makes it impossible, for all his virtues, to love our particular 
Dr. Fell; the reason why, we cannot-tell. Our whole nature tingles 
with the discomfort which the creature causes in us... Such characters 
—I take them at random—are Tolstoi’s Monsieur Karénine and 
Henry James’s Olivé Chancellor. But the greater number, as we 
might expect, of these really born creatures of unreality are born of 
love—of the deep, unreasoning, permeating satisfaction, the unceas- 
ing ramifying delight in strength and audacity ; re the unceasing, rami- 
fying comfort in kindliness ; ; the unceasing, ramifying pity towards 
weakness—born of the emotion which distinguishes the presence of 
all such as are, by the necessity of our individual nature and ” 
theirs, inevitably, deeply, undyingly beloved. These personages 
may not be lovable, or even tolerable, to the individual reader— 
he may thoroughly detest them. But he cannot be indifferent to 
them; for, born of real feeling, of the strongest of real feelings, the- 
love of suitable temperaments, they are real, and awaken only real 
feeling. Such personages—we all know them !—such personages: ` 
are, for instance, Colonel Newcome, Ethel Newcome; Tolstoi’s. 
“Natacha, Levine, Anna, Pierre; Stendhal’s immortal Duchess; and: 
_those two imperfect creatures, pardoned because so greatly beloved, 
. Tom Jones and Manon Lescaut. Their power—the power of these crea- 
tures born of emotion, of affinity, or repulsion—is marvellous and 
transcendent. It is such that even a lapse into impossibility—though 
that rarely comes, of course—is overlooked. The life in the creatures 
is such that when we are*told of their doing perfectly incredible 
things—things we cannot believe that, being what they were, they 
could have done—they yet remain alive, even as real people remain 
alive for our feelings when we are assured that they have done things 
which uiterly upset our conception of them. Look, for instance, at 
Mr. James’s Olive Chancellor. It is inconceivable that she should 
have ever done the very thing on which the wholé book rests—taken 
up with such a being as Verena ; yet she lives. Why? Because the 
author has realised in her the kind of temperament—the mode of feeling 
and being most organically detestable to him in all womankind. 
Look again at Meredith’s adorable Diana. She could not have sold 
the secret, being what she was. Well, does she fall- to the ground ? 
Not a bit. She remains and triumphs, because she triumphed over 
the heart of her author, There is the other class of personage—among 
whom are most of the personages of every novel, most of the com- 
panions of those not built up, but born; and among whom, I think, 
are all. the characters of some of those whom the world accounts as 
‘the greatest philosophers of the human: heart—all the characters, 
save Maggie and Tom, of George Eliot ; ; all, I suspect, of the cha- 
racters of Balzac, 
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"Such are the two great categories into which, all novelists may, T 
think, be.divided, the synthetic and the analytic, those who feel and 
those who reason. According as he belongs to one category or the 
other, the novelist will make that difficult choice about points of view. 
The synthetic novelist, the one who does not study his personages, but 
‘lives them, is able to shift the point of view with incredible frequency 
and rapidity, like Tolstoi, who in his two great novels really is each 
- of the principal „persons turn about; so much so, that at first one 
might almost think there was no point of view at all. The analytic 
novelist, on the contrary, the novelist who does not; live his per- 
sonages, but studies them, will be able to see his personages only from 
his own point .of view, telling one what they are. (or what he 
imagines they are), not what they feel inside themselves, and, at 
most, putting himself at the point of view of one personage or two, 
' all the rest being given from the novelist’s point of view; as in the 
ase of George Eliot, Balzac, Flaubert; and Zola, whose characters are 
“pot, so much living and suffering and changing creatures, as illustra- 
-tions of theories of life in -general, or of the life of certain classes and 
“temperaments. 

It'is often said that ihe ‘are many : more wrong ways of doing, 
za thing than right ones. I do not think this applies to the novel, 
-or perhaps to any work of art. Theré are a great number of possible 
«sorts of excellent novels, all very different from one another, and 
-appealing to different classes of minds. ‘There is the purely human’ 
novel of Thackeray, and particularly of Tolstoihuman and absolutely: 
living ; and the analytic and autobiographical novel of George Eliot, 
born, as regards. its construction, of the memoir. There is the 
analytic, sociological novel of Balzac, studying the modes of life of 
whole classes of people. There is the novel of Zola, apparently aim- 
ing at the same thing as that of Balzac, but in reality, and for. all 
its realistic programme, using the human crowd, the great social and 
commercial mechanisms invented by mankind—the shop, the mine, 
the bourgeois house, the Stock Exchange—as so much matter for pas- 
sionate lyrism, just as Victor Hugo had used the sea and the cathe- 
dral. There is the decorative novel—the fantastic idyl of rural life or 
. of distant lands—of Hardy and Loti; and many more sorts. There 
is-an immense variety in good work ; it appeals to so many sides of ©: 
the many-sided humen creature, since it always, inasmuch as it is 
good, appeals successfully, In-bad work there is no such variety. 
In fact, the more one looks at if, the more one is struck at its family 
resemblance, and the small number of headings under which it can 
. be catalogued. In examining: it, one finds, however superficially 

veiled, everlastingly the same old, old faults—inefficacious use of 
words, scattered, illogical composition, lack of adaptation of form or 
. thought; in other words, bad ‘construction, waste, wear and tear of 
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the reader’s attention, incapacity of manipulating his mind, the craft 
of writing absent or insufficient. But that is not all. In this 
exceedingly monotonous thing, poor work (as monotonous as good 
work is rich and many-sided), we find another fatal element of 
sameness: lack of the particular emotional sensitiveness which, as 
visual sensitiveness makes the painter, makes the writer. 

For writing—TI return to my original theory, one-sided, perhaps, 
but certainly also true in great part—is the art which gives us the 
emotional essence of the world and of life; which gives us the moods 
awakened by all that is and can happen, material and spiritual, human 
end natural——distilled to the highest and most exquisite potency in. 
the peculiar organism called the writer. As the painter says: ‘Look, 
` here is all that is most interesting and delightful and vital, all that 
‘concerns you most in the visible aspect of things, whence I have | 
extracted it for your benefit ;” so the writer on his side says: ‘‘ Read ; 
here is all that is most interesting and delightful and vital in the 
moods and thoughts awakened by all things; here is the quintessence . 
of vision and emotion; I have extracted it from the world and can 
transfer it to your find: ” Hence the teachable portion of the art of 
writing is totally useless without that which can neither be taught 
mor learned——the possession. of something valuable, something vital, 
essential, to say. 

We all of us possess, as I have remarked before, a tiny sample of 
the quality whose abundance constitutes the special artist; we have 
some of the quality of the philosopher, the painter, the musician, 
as we have some of the quality of the hero; otherwise, philosophy, 
painting, music, and heroism would never appeal to us. Similarly 
and by the same proof, we have all in us a little of the sensitiveness 
of the writer. There is no one so dull or so inarticulate as never in 
his or her life—say, under the stress of.some terrible calamity—to 
have said or written some word which was memorable, never to be 
forgotten by him who read or heard it: in such moments we have all 
had the power of saying, because apparently we have had something 
to say; in that tremendous momentary heightening of all our percep- 
tions we have attained to the writer’s faculty of feeling and express- 
ing the essence of things. But such moments are rare; and 
the small fragments of literary or artistic faculty which we all are 
born with, or those are born with to whom literature and art are net 
mere dust and ashes, can be increased and made more efficient only to a 
limited degree. What we really have in our power is either to waste 
them in cumbering the world with work which will give no one any 
pleasure, or to put them to the utmost profit in giving us the highest 
degree of delight from the work of those who are specially endowed. 
Let us learn what good writing is in order to become the best possible 
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N essay by Herbert Spencer is always interesting reading, even 
when one does not agree with him. He can defend his theses 


admirably; and the most destructive arguments that are brought . . 


against’ him seem to turn, in his skilled hand, into supports for his 


‘views. Iam quite convinced that it would be impossible for me to 


adduce any evidence on my side to which he would not have some 
reply to make, and so we might prolong this conflict of opinions 


‘indefinitely. . And there would certainly—at least on Spencer’s side— 


be no lack of piquant sayings ; for in his polemics he does not confine 
himself to serious reasons and proofs, but likes to help the strength 


.of his scientific arguments by shedding comic. lights on his opponent ; 


and this method of controversy is amusing for the reader, even when 
the allusion is not a happy one. Thus in his first attack on me the 
expression, “ it is easy to imagine,” which’ he thought he had found 
in my writings, was made much of; and very ludicrous it was to 
note how many things I was supposed to have tried to prove by the 
assertion that it was “easy to imagine.” It certainly was much less 


entertaining for the reader when I had to reply that no such expres- 


sion had been used by me, but that it was taken from the translation 


of my book.* i 


In Spencer’s latest essay the drastic repetition of the reproach 
that I have left his objections and queries unanswered, forms another ` 
effective display at my expense. All the questions he considers to 
have been submitted to me are enumerated, and after each of them 
has again been emphasised in proportion to its importance, sentence 
is pronounced in a separate line, as follows: | ' i 
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“ No reply.” i 
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Seven times these terrible words are repeated; and every reader 
who is not quite at home in the subject of our controversy must have 
felt pity for oe condemned, and have considered my case as sane 
lost, 

I Sessions feel myself constrained to reply once more, and, in 
doing so, to explain why I have not answered the sacred seven ques- 
tions put by Spencer, one after the other, quite pat and conscien- 
tiously, like an obedient pupil. 

The subject of our discussion is well known: “Can the effects of 
use and disuse be transmitted?” Spencer says Yes; I say No. 

‘The reasons which Spencer urges iw support of his view rest for 
the most part on his belief that it is impossible to explain certain 
biological phenomena otherwise than-by assuming a transmission of 
acquired characters. If'this could be proved, it would certainly justify 
the belief ; but the proof is not forthcoming, even if it be true that 
I am unable to explain the phenomena in question. If I could show 
that these phenomena occur in animals which do not reproduce, and 
therefore are not able to transmit anything, I should by so doing 
prove that the assumption of such a transmission is not necessary for 
the appearance of the phenomena in question, quite apart from the 
fact as to whether I were able to give a better explanation of them 
or not. My presumption does not-carry. me far enough to make me 
believe that I can explain all the riddles of life; nor do I for a 
moment doubt that I should be unable to give satisfactory answers ` 
to a great number of questions which Mr. Spencer might ask me, and 
which presumably he himself could not answer. Investigations are 
farried on because there is still so much that is not understood. 
Were it to be maintained that thunder-storms are due to the 
attraction of the moon, and were I to show that the storms occur 
even when the moon does not appear in the heavens, the hypothesis 
of a storm-producing force.in the moon might be regarded as refuted ; 
it would be immaterial whether I were able to give a full and suffi- 
«cient explanation of the origin of thunder-storms. This illustration 
shows exactly how matters stand with regard to the discussion in 
question. I believed it was possible to, produce evidence that the 
very phenomena which, according to Spencer's view, could only be 
explained‘on the assumption of a transmission of acquired characters, 
occur in the neuters of ants, which do not reproduce. I therefore 
concentrated my evidence mainly on this fact, and sought to establish 
my point beyond doubt. Mr. Spencer would have preferred me to 
Jose myself in all manner of cross-questions and side-issues ; it seems | 
to me, however, that a scientific discussion is not an examen rigorosum, 


` an which an answer is required to every question put by the stern 


examiner, but should consist in each of the disputants clearly stating his _ 
opinion, and showing it to be correct. How he will do this is his concern. 
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What would “be the use, for instance, of giving an exhaustive 
answer. to the’ first of Spencer’s seven chief questions—that relating 
to the source of the excessively fine sense of touch in the tip of the 
tongue? A thorough reply is impossible in the present state of our 
knowledge ; moreover, the whole important question as to the selection- 
value of an organ is here involved, The tongue did not at first acquire 
its delicate sense of touch in man, but possessed this characteristic i in 
a long series of vertebrate ancestors—all animals which chew their 
food require a sensitive probe to prevent ‘them from swallowing 
dangerous particles, and from damaging themselves while biting. If 
we would exclude natural selection from taking. part in the slow per- 
fection of the sense of touch in the tongue in the course of its 
phylogenetic ‘development because it is not conceivable that the 
improvements in it had any selection-value, we must also apply the 
same argument to almost 4ll adaptations, for the selection-value of 
the individual variations cannot be demonstrated in any of them. We 
must then abandon the’ theory of natural selection, which nevertheless 
affords the only conceivable explanation of all -passively functioning 
adaptations at any rate, and which we are therefore compelled to 
assume: with this argument Spencer himself agrees. But what does 
it profit if, in the case of the tongue, Spencer considers the useful 
variations. which we must suppose to have appeared to be insufficient 


` . in some instances to turn'the scale in favour of survival or death, 


while I, on the other hand, peliove them adequate ? Who can Goria 
between us? 

This is my reason for not attempting to discuss this “ juatia? 

Spencer’s second question relates to the reduction of the little toe 
- in man, the rudimentary character of which had been referred to 
l boot-pressure, and its transmission regarded as a proof of the trans- 
mission of somatogenic. characters.. From Pfitzner’s anatomical 
‘researches I was able to show that boot-pressure has nothing to do 
‘with this degeneration, and that the toe of savages who go barefoot 
is likewise reduced. Spencer makes use of this instance as a proof 
of the transmission of the effects of disuse, assuming, as I do, that 
the little toe is of secondary or of no importance in relation to man’s 
erect position. It is, of course, possible to apply this hypothesis im 
hundreds of similar cases, but that the hypothesis is the correct one , 
‘by no means follows merely from the assertion that it is: I maintain 
the: contrary view, which is that such instances of degeneration are 
' not the. direct but the indirect consequences of disuse. 

In this particular case it is impossible to prove the truth of either 
'view., But if it could be shown that certain typical parts become 
rudimentary in, sterile animals, actual proof would be furnished that 
‘unused parts may become rudimentary indirectly. I was thereforé, 
‘perhaps, justified in concentrating all my forces on this maim point, 


i 
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‘and in giving evidence.that animals exist which, although they do 
. not reproduce, have nevertheless undergone harmonious positive and 
negative variation of many parts. 

T will not, however, deny that there is another reason which made 
me refrain from discussing—in part or in full—-some of Spencer’s 
‘questions. It is,in fact, easier to ask questions than to answer them ; 
‘and some of Spencer’s queries involve serious problems which cannot 
be- fully explained offhand. Certain of these I have myself put 
forward, and much time and labour will be required before they can 
‘be solved. Among them is the question as to the mode of action of 
panmixia, which involves the solution of one of the most obscure 
problems of biology, namely, that relating to the causes and laws of 
variation. When propounding the theory of panmixia to explain 
degerieration in cases of disuse, I was not so conscious as I am to-day 
of the fact that though the main lines of the processes concerned can 
be thought out, it is impossible to follow the theory to its very 
foundations. I became gradually more and more convinced that it 
involved a riddle, the solution of which would only be given with 
time. I-have, therefore, not ceased to pursue the thought further, 
and hope later on, if life and activity are granted me, to be able to 
deal more satisfactorily with this question than I can at present. In 
thé meantime I must express my views as follows. 

By panmixia I understand the effect of the cessation of selection 
in respect of some part of the organism. If it is true that forms 
fitted to exist arise by the selection of the fittest, the maintenance of 
such forms must depend on the constant weeding-out of the less fit, 
The cessation of this constant conserving selection must therefore 
necessarily result in the decline of the part in question from the height 
of its adaptation. But selection ceases to control an organ as soon as 
it loses its physiological importance; and this happens when it is no 
‘longer made use of. When whales gave up using their hind-limbs 
for swimming because they had developed a caudal fin—a much more 
powerful organ of locomotion—the hind-limbs became valueless ; there, 
was no longer any selection of individuals in respect of the perfection 
of the limbs, and even unfavourable variations in them might persist. 
The limb must therefore have declined slowly but surely from the 
height of its organisation, until it became reduced to small rudiments 
which lie embedded in the flesh of the trunk and do not Peo oct from 
the skin, 

This is the conception of panmixia at which I arrived after having 
come to the conclusion that the effects of use and disuse are not 
-transmitted, and that::another: explanation of the disappearance of 
econ parts is necessary.. . > . 

- The opponents of the hypothesis of panmixia, of whom Spencer i is 
by no means the only one, maintain, however, that panmixia cannot 
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lead to the complete disappearance of an organ, because this would 
imply that, on the whole, minus-variations exceed plus-variations in 
‘ degree or in number. “Unless it can be proved that such an excess 
ordinarily occurs, the hypothesis of panmivia has no place.”* Spencer 
even quotes a definite instance, viz., that of the hind-limbs of whales; 
as disproving ‘my view, and asks how these could become still further 
reduced when once they had so far diminished as to no longer protrude 
from the surface of the body. Previously to this they might have 
been reduced through natural selection, owing to their being a hin- 
drance. to progression. When this was no longer the case, and the 
' limbs “ had dwindled to nothing but remnants of the femurs,” the 

‘principle of economy could not have played a part in the reduction. 
In explanation of this and many other cases of degeneration, I 
make use neither of the principle of positive selection nor that of 
economy, but: only that of panmixzia. In the -first place, I freely grant 
that in dealing with the variation of an organ we are concerned with 
plus and minus variations ; these, however, include not only variations 
of the whole organ, but also those of its different parts; and this fact 
alone conditions, if not the disappearance of the organ, at least its 
degeneration. For an organ at the height of its adaptation cannot 
possibly vary in the “ better ” direction, as every independent change 
of its parts signifies “ worse.” In the case of a limb, this is not at 
once apparent, because we cannot readily perceive the connection and 
interdependence of the parts for the general efficiency of the whole. 
But let us take another organ which likewise frequently becomes 
rudimentary—viz., the eye. Where in this case are the possible 
variations that are plus in the sense of being better”? What 
parb.can become larger, and what even different in any respect, with- 
out the organ as a whole at once becoming worse? All parts are 
already as good as possible, and there cam only be variation for the 
worse. If the iris becomes larger or smaller, the choroid more or 
less vascular, the retina thicker or thinner, the axis longer or shorter, 
_ ‘the lens. or the, cornea more or less refractive, the consequence is 
‘always the same——the organ deteriorates. It has been said that only 
ra very minute effect can be produced through panmixia—namely, the 
‘mere lowering of the average conditions in the survivors down to the 
average condition in all that are born. This is hardly a correct state- 
ment, for the control of natural selection ceases only as regards the 
. superfluous organ which is no longer used, while it persists in respect 
‘of the fitness for activity of the whole organism.¢ Both before and 
after such’ cessation most of the individuals born must die without 
leaving offspring behind them; and thesé take no part in the determina- 
tion of the average condition of the superfluous organ. By panmixia 
is ‘simply meant that the superfluous organ no longer has a’ share in 

. n Spencer, o, cit, p. 19. 
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deciding as to E 3 it accordingly does not decline to the mean 
condition of all that are born, but remains, as before, at the mean of ` 
the survivors; these, however, are no longer the same as formerly. 
‘Formerly only those survived which possessed the organ in its 
perfection ; now those survive in which all the rest of the body is 
perfectly developed, whether the organ in question is well- or ill- 
developed. But if there is only one best condition of the organ: and 
numberless variations from this. condition which are all worse, it 
necessarily follows that the character of the organ continually declines. 
We must not forget in connection with panmixia that it involves not 
a simple structure merely, but very numerous components of a com- 
pound structure, all of which may vary. But of the possible variations 
only one combination is the best and represents the fully efficient 
organ, while all others indicate degeneration., 

A highly complex organ like the eye will therefore more speedily 
degenerate through disuse than will a simple one, such as the eye- 
stalk with which it is connected, as, for instance, in the case of the 
_ blind crustacea of the Kentucky caves. 

It may, however, be said with justive that variation in the “ worse” 

direction is not disappearance; what is wanted is evidence as to how 
variations towards “small” vanquish those towards “large” when 
selection ceases; and in particular how this occurs in respect of 
entire organs. 
_ The question is a fair one, and I will attempt to answer it, even 
though it leads to the obscure problem of the origin of variation, of 
which we as yet know but little. „For this reason I should have pre- 
ferred to say nothing on the subject till I have.succeeded in carrying 
out certain investigations which may, I hope, throw some light on 
the problem. It may, however, even now be possible at least to show 
that the view entailing the necessary predominance of minus varia- 
tions may be maintained theoretically. f 

Starting on the basis of my conception of, the germ-plasm,* my 
wiew of the matter is as follows. : 

Hereditary variations depend on variations of the germ-plasm, and 
_ those of a particular part on the variations of the portions of it that 
determine the part (determinanis).. These portions are vital units of 
the second order, being composed’ of the lowest vital units, or biophors. 
- They possess the characteristics of life; they assimilate, grow, and 
multiply by fission, like all vital units. They must also be ‘subject 
to the “ struggle of parts”—the process of selection which Wilhelm 
Roux brought into notice, after Spencer (as we now learn) had briefly 
hinted at it twenty years previously.t Roux represents this process 

* August Weismann : “ Das Keimplasma, eine pert der Vererbung,” Jena, 1892 ; : 
4 The Germ-Plasm: A Theory of Heredity,” London, 1893 


« ‘+ From the two quotations to which Spencer refers, it appears that in 1860, and 
again in 1876, he was led to an almost similar conception to that of Roux, though he 
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of intra-selection as taking place not only between tissues and tissues, 
and between cells and cells, but also between the components of 
cells. If it occurs at all, as cannot be doubted, it must be at work 
among the vital units of every grade, including the determinants of 
the germ-plasm. 

In my opinion, the constancy of a part depends on the fact that 
for many generations it has been almost identical in all the indi- 
viduals of the species, owing to the weeding-out of every variation 
which was less good. I believe that the germ-plasm is never formed 
anew, but is passed on from generation to generation. On this view, 
it follows that in the end hardly any but ‘ good,” or the best possible, 
determinants go to make up the primary constituents of the part in 
question; and once this stage is reached, the appearance of unfavour- 
able or “‘ bad” determinants is at least extremely rare. Accordingly, 
as experience shows to be the case, “ bad” variations arise but seldom 
in important organs and such as have long been constant. 

Yet from time to time they do occur. For the present, let us 
disregard all variations in quality, and only consider variations in the 
direction of “large” and “small.” All vital units must assimilate 
in order to live, and more especially to grow and reproduce; and the 
intensity of their growth and reproduction by no means depends only 
on the supply of nourishment, but chiefly on their inherent capacity 
for assimilation. Consequently, variations of the determinants as 
regards this capacity will imply variations in their growth and repro- 
duction. And, at a later stage, when the germ-plasm that has so 
varied has become a new organism, these determinants lead to 
variations in the size of the part in question. 

If now a part which has long been useful becomes superfluous, the 
process of panmixia begins. For. a considerable time the group of 
determinants of such a part (¢.g., the hind-limb of the ancestors of 
introduced it only'as a simile to illustrate analogous processes in human society. But he 
had not elaborated and established the conception ; I have, at least, sought in vain in the 
t“ Principles of Biology ” for mention of the “ struggle of parts ” as a cause of adaptive 
histological structure, although it would necessarily have been elaborated in the 


chapter on adaptation. Moreover, there is a great difference between the suggestion 
of a conception and the elaboration of it; and the whole scientific world would 


scarcely have welcomed Roux’s book (1881) as something quite new, and as indicating ' 


an essential advance, if the difference between these two utterances of Spencer had 
merely consisted in the fact that the latter “did not use the imposing phrase ‘intra- 
selection.” This term, moreover, is due to me, and I proposed it because I thought 
that it was advisable to have a name for the process when once it was recognised, and 
because the term used by Ronx—‘‘ the struggle of parts ”—though suitable enough as 
the title of a book, cannot be employed as a terminus technicus. It signifies one only 
of the factors of the process in question, just as “struggle for existence” denotes only 
one of the factors of ordinary selection. The word intra-selection brings to mind, 
moreover, the essential difference between the two forms of the process of selection, 
one of which is.at work among individuals, while the other operates within (intra) the 
individual; the term, therefore, is perhaps not altogether inappropriately chosen. 
But I lay no stress at all upon this word, and even prefer in future to speak simply of 


the selection of “ persons,” .of “ cells,” of “\biophors,” &c. As every category of bio- . 


logical units may be subject to selection, it is perhaps more convenient to use terms 
of this kind, «‘.. >. oe Ae easy 4 ` 
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our whales) will only contain determinants in which the power 
of assimilation remains at the height previously maintained ; but 
when the smallest variations occur (and such are inevitable in the 
products of every process of reproduction), there will also be varia- 


_ tions amongst the determinants occurring, at first in single instances, 


but gradually with increasing frequency. For they are no longer 


_ weeded ont by selection of individuals, but are transferred without 


distinction to the offspring. If now these variations were mostly 
plus variations, and accumulated so that an increase of the organ 
gradually resulted, positive selection would then intervene, and set 
aside the individuals which possessed the useless organ in excess. 
Thus minus variations alone would persist, and a process of further 
reduction would begin, which I will now proceed to follow out. I 
would only remark in the meantime that in my opinion, there is 
hardly any necessity for the intervention of active selection in order 
to bring about this beginning of a number of minus variations. 
Inasmuch as a struggle of parts for food will occur to as great an 
extent in the germ-plasm as between parts of tissues, organs, and 
individuals, an excess of plus variations in the primary constituents 
of an organ is not tobe expected unless selection tends towards its 
increase. Minus variations, however, will constantly arise through 
the struggle of neighbouring determinants for as much nourishment 


‘as possible ; and in this way numerous variations of this kind. will 


make their appearance and will persist. 

‚Thus, in the course of generations, a number of determinants of 
lesser capacity for growth will necessarily establish themselves in the 
germ of the organ that has become useless. But because growth 
and assimilation are physiological functions, just as are contraction or 
secretion, the fundamental principle of intra-selection applies to 
them: the functional stimulus strengthens the functioning organ, and 
the more vigorously functioning part takes more nourishment than 
one that functionsless actively, and makes good the metabolic loss 
more rapidly. Thus, in the struggle of parts for food, the weaker 
determinants will be at a disadvantage : in the course of generations 
they will slowly but incessantly become still feebler, till finally-they 
quite pass away. 

- Though this point be granted, it might here be objected that the 
neighbouring determinants of the same organ-germ must in such a case 
receive all the more nutrition, and that, therefore, their capacity for 
‘assimilation must increase. I do not deny the possibility of such a 
process : it might, indeed, conceivably happen that the various parts 
of ‘a useless organ should disappear at different times, or even that 
some parts should relatively increase while the others were already 
declining. But this could not permanently retard the slowly pro- 
‘gressing decline of the whole organ ; ` for the group of determinants: 


° 
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of (the useless organ is entirely surrounded in the germ-plasm by 
groups of necessary organs; and the struggle: of parts must occur . 
among the vital units of every order—between groups of determinants 
as well as between individual ones, And if this be true, the group 
of determinants of the useless: organ is at a disadvantage in the 
struggle for food: it will, as a whole, be able to get less nourishment ' 
than other groups which only contain determinants of the highest 
assimilating capacity. Now asthe degree of nourishment, in part ` 
depends on the activity of the vital unit, and in part on the greater 
or less supply of food, it follows that the group of determinants of 
the useless organ will be less able to provide itself with food and 
will lag behind its neighbours in proportion aè it contains feebler 
determinants, less capable of getting food. Even the stronger deter- 
minants of this group will accordingly receive a gradually lessening 
supply of food, and their progeny will thus become weaker. And as 
every variation of these elements is passed on to the next generation, 
owing to the continuity of the germ-plasm, the number of feebler 
determinants will necessarily go on increasing, and in‘the same 
degree the supply of food will decline still further; the process of 
_ decline can only end with the complete disappearance of the whole 
group of determinants, however long this process may take. 

‘This representation of the processes in the germ-plasm which lead 
to the phyletic disappearance of a useless part may be very unlike. 
the actuality; but it shows, at least, how it is conceivable that the 
gradual decline and complete disappearance of any part should neces- 
sarily begin as soon as the part: ceases to be maintained by natural 
selection; the part may be.a muscle, or a gland, or a nerve-centre, 
with real, i.e, active, function, or simply a dead product,'such as a 

- chitinous shell or a pigment, which functions only in a passive sense 
‘namely, by its presence. This just illustrates the weakness of the 
Lamarckian ‘principle, which, at the best, only offers an eeplenanion 
of the disappearance of. parts that function actively. 

If any one is inclined to reject my explanation because it leads, 
into the obscureness of the germ-plasm, of the structure and vital * 
processes of which we can learn nothing directly, let him: remember 
that the origin of variations cannot be found anywhere else, and that 
we must therefore form some conception of the germ-plasm if we 
wish to penetrate deeper into the riddle of phylogenesis at all. I 
simply submit my conception of the structure of the germ-plasm as a 
working hypothesis. Let it be tested by facts; let it be improved 
according to the results thus attained ; let it be overthrown should it 
in the end prove names ; but "do not: let us say in advance 
that such a thing cannot be! Why can it not be? Because it goes 
the length of. ascribing to what is very small a highly complex 
structure? , Are we not acquainted with organisms which, even under 
the highest power of, our miorósóopen, are merely recognisable as 
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minute rods, and which, nevertheless, ‘perform ,all the functions of 
life and without doubt are composed of a great number of lesser 
vital units? In any representation we like to make of the process of ' 
heredity we cannot help ascribing such complicated structure. to the 
exceedingly minute. 

, Or ought we to doubt that a struggle for existence goes on at all 
in the smallest structures? In them there are certainly no “great 
masses of substance to be nourished, and there is much nutriment in 
the body; but we may safely assume that there are laws dominating _ 
‘the distribution of food in the spaces of the very finest structures, 
If the germ-plasm has even a remote resemblance to my conception 
of it—that is, if it contains primary constituents of parts having any 
kind of arrangement—there must arise in it as real a struggle for 
food and reproduction as that which occurs in the coarser structures 
of the organism; and in that case there is a foundation for my 
explanation of the process of degeneration. It is of course possible 
to dispute my premises and to hold them erroneous ; but if my stand- 
point taken is accepted, the explanation I have offered necessarily 
and naturally follows from the assumed structure of the germ-plasm. 
My assumption, moreover, carries us further than does that of a trans- 
mission of functional variations, for it offers an explanation of the 
effects of the disuse not only in the abatement of active physiological 
Functions, but also in cases where the former biological importance of the 
' part in question was due merely to its presence, 

Such a theoretical explanation cannot, of course, claim the value of . 
a demonstration any more than can that of my opponent, who formerly . 
also made an attempt * to give a theoretical explanation of his’ belief 
in the transmission of functional variations. I will not at present, 
however, discuss his hypothesis; for the settlement of the question at 
issue does not depend on our giving. a better or a worse théoretical 
‘explanation of any supposition, but on the facts, and whether they do 
or do not agree with the supposition in question. 

What are the facts? Have any been brought forward by Spencer 
‘which directly demonstrate his view? Has he been able to counter- 
balance the facts furnished by. the social insects, which are so incon- 
venient for, and condemnatory of, his views? 

Further on, I shall have.occasion to deal with a futile attempt to 
prove that functional variations are transmitted ; and in the meantime 
propose once more to consider the facts furnished by ants; in connection 
with the attacks made by Spencer upon me. My contention was that 
many parts in the sterile workers have varied harmoniously both in a 
positive and negative sense, although in this case transmission, and con- 
sequently the transmission of acquired characters, is altogether out of 
the question. 

\, If this is so, Spencer’s principle is refuted, even though my present 

* «Principles of eae vyol. i, chapter ix., p. 257. London. i864: 
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explanation -of the process of. panmixia be incomplete and my con: 


_ ception of the occurrence of co-adaptive improvements inadequate. 


. 


My adversary, in his last:article, attacks the explanation I,had offered 
of the last-named. phenomenon: vehemently, just as if the settlement 
of the controversy depended on my being able to give an explanation 


, when he himself makes an assertion. only. 


I argued that. harmonious variation of many parts’ does not neces- 
satily depend altogether on a corresponding, and simultaneous change 
in the primary constituents. of the germ,'but that Wilhelm Roux’s 


_ principle of intra-selection here comes into play and equalises to, a 


certain extent, the inequalities. of the primary constituents. .On ` 
calling to mind the frequent great dissimilarity in the parental consti- 


. tuents which blend .to give rise to. the harmonious organism of the 


offspring, I -expressed the. opinion that. something similar occurs in 
‘the beginning of ‘a new co-adaptation, so that time is gained for the 
“processes of. selection which by-and-by tend to produce the utmost 
harmony of thei primary constituents. 

I freely grant, however, that this. capacity for adaptatton of the 
parts of each individual is only accessory in the phyletic process of 
adaptation of the species’; and that the main aticults as s to whence 


-the necessary variations come still remains. - 


To this question I have as yet attempted no answer, as. none is woe 
course -possible- without resorting to a hypothesis, and at present 
there is but slight actual foundation for a theory of variation. Laws 
of variation assuredly exist; but we know little about them. Spencer’: 
asks me how’ it-is possible, according to my view, “that the germ- 


‘plasm. gained the characters required for producing simultaneously all . - 


these modified co-operative parts.” - He supposes. that I must either . 
assume the transmission: of acquired characters or appeal.to a chance 
occurrence and coincidence of the thousands of favourable variation’ 


-which are required at one and the same time—* a fortuitous concourse 


of atoms.” 
It. seems to me; however, that there is a third way out, of the difi- - 

culty: and this is indicated by- the fact that an indirect connection 

exists between the utility of a variation and -its actual occurrence. 
I will endeavour to show why, as a general rule, such parts as co- 


„operate also ‘vary in harmony with one another. ‘The solution of the 


difficulty must naturally be sought in the germ-plasm, as all SEURI 


‘variation must depend'on changes in this substance. 


In. the case of harmonious variation, it-seems to me that we must 


-take ‘into ‘consideration processes quite similar to those assumed in 


that of panmixia, but varying in. other directions, both upwards 


‘and downwards. . Suppose, for instance; certain muscles of the neck 


become larger ihroagh a number of generations in correspondence with 


the Increasing weight of the head. . -This might be due to the elimina- 


tion by-personal selection of. all. the more considerable minus varia- 


` 
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tions of the determinants of these muscles, owing to their Haik 
„disadvantageous. Itis quite immaterial whether their selection value 
is attained through a single variation or through an accumulation of 
several variations in the course of generations ; the consequence is that 
the determinants cannot vary in the minus direction, and at the same 
time the average capacity for assimilation of ‘these groups of deter- 
minants is increased. The supply of nutritive fluid is therefore 
increased, and the plus variations are again favoured more than minus 
variations. In this manner the average capacity for assimilation again 
increases somewhat, and thus once again an increase in active nutrition 
is conditioned; and owing to -the more abundant passive supply of 
nutriment thus brought about a further additional increase of and 
advantage to the plus variations of the determinants involved is 
caused. Thus improvement of the primary constituents of the 
muscles, and consequently of the muscles themselves, must continue 
so long as the increase in the weight of the head goes on. If a pause 
occurs in the latter process, the group of muscle-determinants must 
also cease to grow stronger, for plus variations of the determinants 
will now be weeded out by persons! selection as soon as they attain 
selection-value. + 

The tendency to vary Gowaeda results, therefore, from the fact that 
considerable variations downwards are set aside by personal selection ; 
just as in the process of panmixia the tendency to vary downwards 
results from the fact that considerable variations in the upward 
direction either no longer occur, or. are eliminated by Bersonal 
selection. 

Certain phenomena might be ea which are in agreement with 
this theory, and point to the fact that a definite direction of variation is 
produced by selection itself. How could we otherwise understand the 
well-known increase of characters which forms the very basis of artificial 
selection ? What could breeders do, if the characters they require did 
not increase in the course of generations?’ It would then be impos- 
sible to produce a new race. But it is well known that by cautiously 
selecting the minute indications of the modifications requited, these 
will gradually increase in the course of generations. It is evident 
that the characters of father and mother are not summed up in the 
offspring, but that they alternate in the parts of the offspring—a 
resemblance to the father being seen in one part and to the mother 
in another. The height of a child does not correspond to the com- 
bined heights of its father and mother, and it is equally true that its 
nose, or any other part of its body, is not as large as the corresponding 
parts of both parents together. The most ingenious selection could, 
therefore, never effect an increase of a character if certain processes 
did not occur in the germ-plasm which have the effect of changing 
the size and number of the determinants of such parts as are favoured 
by selection.. 
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. Take, for instance, the case of the Japanese variety of the domestic 
fowl, possessing extremely long tail-feathers. ‘So far as I can gather, 
the production of this variety required a long time and very careful 
selection, but it is easier now to increase its peculiarities still further, 
as favourable varieties are less rare: variation. has become directed 
towards a lengthening of the feathers in question. 
` If this principle i is true in’ the case of artificial selection, it must 
also hold good in natural selection, and I am inclined to think that 
‘the influence of selection on the elements of the germ in directing - 
variation plays an important part in the whole process of natura} 
selection. If I am-not mistaken, many doubts as to the efficiency of 
the latter process would thereby be solved. But I must refrain from 
. developing this idea any further here, and will once more return to- 
a consideration of the harmonious variation of whole groups of organs 
or whole parts and regions of the body. 
This process depends, as I attempted to. demonstrate, nat on the 
_ transference of functional variations to the germ-plasm, but on the 
production of corresponding variations of the germ-plasm owing. to 
their utility. Such variations do not follow in time the increase or 
decrease of the orgañs in question of ‘a species; but precede them. 
The rougher regulation is accomplished by personal selection (ordi- 
nary “ natural selection”), which can only set in where variation to 
the plus or minus side attains selection-value. The fine adjustment 
of variations, however, is effected by a process of selection between 
the elements of the germ; the direction which. they take, again, is - 
determined by personal selection, inasmuch as it weeds out either 
plus or minus variations when they exceed a certain limit, and con- 
sequently furthers the germinal variations in the opposite direction’ , 
The first impetus, then, to the “upward” or “ downward” develop- 
„ment of an organ ts due not to its greater or lesser activity, but to its 
degree of utility. TË increase of the organ is useful, all minus varia- 
tions below a certain limit are eliminated, and consequently the © 
conditions for plus variations are established. If the organ is useful 
just as it stands, elimination of both plus and minus variations occurs 
whenever they attain selection-value: and the determinants of the 
germ remain under the same conditions as regards nutrition as pre- - 
viously, and so have’ no catise to go on deviating in any direction. 
‘But, finally, if the organ has lost its use, ‘the plus variations of the 
determinants will be eliminated, so far as they attain selection-value ; 
and consequently the condition for minus variations will be established. 
Variation of the determinants of a lasting kind arises as soon as. 
a first impulse to it is given by the elimination of extreme variations 
(or such as have oulad i in one direction), and the inclined plane 
on which the determinants of- the organ glide up or down is spon- 
taneously prepared through disturbance ọf the food relations of this 
group of determinants. And thus we have an explanation of. the 


? 
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manner in which the gradual reduction of the hinder extremity of the 
whale takes place, eyen when it no longer projects beyond the skin, and 
therefore, in Spencer’s opinion, is no longer influenced by selection. of 
individuals. 

Every lasting disturbance of the degree of utility of a part causes 
a corresponding disturbance, upwards or. downwards, of the selection 
value of its variations, which again results in the determinants 
becoming stronger or weaker. As the utility and the effective use of 
‘an organ go hand-in-hand, this harmonious variation. of the germ- 
plasm does for the evolution of species just what the transmission of 
the effects of use would accomplish did such transmission occur. But 
“it does far more than that; for it offers an explanation of the 
parallelism between the changes in the primary constituents and 


every useful variation, nob only where active function is concerned, 


but also in cases of mere passive utility. 

It is evident that this parallelism of the direction of variation with 
atility—if it actually exists—must be of the greatest importance in 
all processes of selection. I am even inclined to believe that most of 


these processes could not originate did not such a corresponding ` 


variation of the germ take place. But I must content myself here 
with these indications, and onée more return to Spencer’s attacks. 

No fewer than three of Spencer’s chief questions are directed 
against my theory of heredity. My silence with regard to these was 
not due to want of an answer; if seemed to me useless to defend a 
theory against any one who is either acquainted with it only super- 
ficially, or who is not aware of the foundations in fact on which 
it rests. 


In Spencer’s opinion, the intermediate forms which without any 


break connect the workers and the soldiers of the driver-ants of West 
Africa present difficulties as regards my theory. In order to 
overcome these, he considers that I must assume a special set of 
‘determinants for each form; or, should I suppose that the inter- 
mediate forms were derived by the co-operation ‘of two extreme sets 
of determinants, the difficulty would still remain that natural selection 
` has maintained these intermediate forms “ for innumerable genera- 
tions,” although they are “injurious deviations from ne useful 
extreme forms,” 

Is it really necessary to answer such questions ? How many of the 
innumerable generations has Mr. Spencer counted? How does he 
know that the intermediate forms are injurious? I will, however, 
once more return to the question of these intermediate forms. 

My opponent wonders that I am so bold as to assume the existence 
of different combinations of primary constituents (‘ ids ”) for queen and 
worker in the ant’s egg; and believes he raises a-point of difficulty 
in thereby inferring that the males are also represented in the 


germ-plasm by distinct “'ids,”—an inference that I had mys 
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drawn long ago., And, finally, he thinks he has rendered my position 
absurd by pointing out the fact that in some ants four-—and in the 
case of termites even more than four—kinds of individuals occur. But 
does this present any difficulty ? Is not, in fact, the germ-plasm of the ` 
fertilised egg composed of a fixed and equal number of maternal and 
paternal rods (chromosomes), as Edouard van Beneden was the first 


' to maintain ?. And is it not a fact that each of these rods is in turn 


composed of a number of spherical bodies, which I regard as corre- 
sponding to ids? What difficulty is there in looking upon some of 
these numerous ids as male ‘‘ids,” others as female “ids,” and 
others again, as worker “ids”? Why might not a further differen- 
tiation of these ids even result in a fourth or fifth category? These’ 
bodies look similar, it is true, but the maternal and paternal rods also 
appear similar, and yet we know that they are very different in respect 
of the hereditary predispositions they contain. 

My adversary thinks he has extinguished me completely and finally 
by asking (p. 14) how it is possible that two or even more sets of 


. ids should remain distinct through all the thousands of cell-divisions 


which occur during’ ontogeny, so that they can‘ subsequently become 
active independently of one another. : We know, however, that after 
each of the numerous cell-divisions, exceptional cases excluded, there 
are constantly the same number of rods (chromosomes) and the same 
number of rounded bodies ( “ ids”) composing them. The supposition 
that the two, three, four, or five different sets of ids are. kept distinct 
through the whole course of development—even in the final cells of 
all parts of the. ‘body—is therefore far from being a wild piece of 
imagination, and is still less unthinkable. 

It does, however, appear to me unthinkable that from the same 
uniform germ-substance, as assumed by Spencer to exist, such 
markedly different beings as male and female, queen, worker, and 
soldier should arise. What would be said were it to be maintained 
‘that the germs of all animals are completely identical, and that it is, 


‘only the difference óf external influences which causes the one germ to 


form an elephant, another a mouse, a third a lizard, and a fourth a 
frog? There is not'a very great difference between such an assumption 
and that made by Spencer in supposing that the differences of the four 
or five kinds of individuals which compose the colonies of ants and 
termites depend only on differences in the nutrition of the larvæ, 
while the germs themselves are identical. We know that the most 


‘minute structures of the living germ-substance are invisible to us, and -~ 
.that we cannot recognise them with the highest powers of our micro- 


scopes: we „cannot, observe the essential differences between the 
germ-substance of a mouse and that of an elephant. We, however— 
Spencer included—assume the existence of such differences as thah 


‘causes of differences in the fully developed animals. -What compels 


us, then, to object to a similar assumption when the explanation of 
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such great differences as are found amongst the castes of ants and 
_ termites is concerned? Why in this case should the cause be sought 
in external influences ? , 

” Spencer triumphantly points to Grassi’s researches on the termites, 
to which I had referred in my Romanes Lecture.* Do these, 
however, prove anything more than we knew previously, and much 
more accurately in: the case of bees—namely, that differences in 
nutrition do actually determine the direction of development of the 
` larva? What is there to compel us to see in this fact a proof that 
the difference of nutrition is the only cause of the differences in the. 
imagines? Or, what prevents us from assuming that it only plays the 
part of the exciting stimulus, as do cold in the case of the winter- 
sleep of the marmot and the sun’s rays in that of the movements of the. 
mimosa ? 

It is easy to see why Spencer is prevented from making this: 
assumption, for by so doing he would have to admit the correctness of 
my evidence as regards the non-transmission of the effects of use and 
disuse. If the germ-substance for the worker differs from that for 
the female, the differences between the two cannot possibly be due to 
transmission of the effects of use and disuse, seeing that the workers. 
are sterile. 

My opponent maintains that the worker and its variety, the soldier, 
did not first appear when the ants became social, but existed during- 
the pre-social or semi-social condition of their ancestors, and subse- 
quently became barren only when they received poor nourishment as 
larvæ. These ancestors, Spencer thinks, were. predatory, and there- 
fore possessed sabre-like .mandibles and an enormous head, like the 
soldiers of some modern species of ants. I have not answered this 
supposition at length, for every one who knows anything about ants 
is aware of the fact that when soldiers occur they take no part in the 
labours of the actual workers, and, indeed, cannot do so. Their 
enormous jaws are well adapted for splitting the head of an enemy, 
but not. for bringing material for the’ nest, for feeding the brood, or 


`` for getting- food. How then were these duties performed at that 


time? To assume that in the pre-social time the soldiers resembled 
their existing sterile representatives would be a contradictio in adjecto ; 
the pre-social condition would then be converted into the social. 

‘In my Romanes Lecture I ‘have, moreover, given evidence that one 
character—the sterility of the workers—is alone enough to show that 
organs may disappear through disuse without the possibility of trans- 
mission having -anything to do with it; the disuse here consisted in 
an ascending degree of sterility, which certainly cannot be trans- 
mitted. I pointed out that the ovaries of the workers are not merely 
undeveloped organs, but are degenerate; they consist of egg-tubes, 

* “ Alissere Einflüsse als Entwicktungreize,” Jena, 1894. “The Efect of External 
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which in the fertile insect are typical parts of the body—ù.e., occur in 
definite numbers ;- and it is not known that typical parts are caused to 
disappear through change of nutrition. I stated that the complete 
disappearance of a typical part is not an ontogenetic but a phylogen- 
etic process, which is connected with modification’ of the primary con- 
stituents ; and that an insect can no mote lose an egg-tube through 
meagre nourishment than it can a limb or a wing. ` 

This distinction seems to me to be of importance in our discussion, 
but nothing has been said in. reply ; and I might here, as in many 
other Places, follow’ Spencer's example, and exclaim with emphasis— 
“ No reply.” 

T am not so'unjust as to require Spencer or his follower, Cunning- 
ham, to forthwith prove experimentally my mistake in taking this 
view. Experiments cannot be made so quickly, and it is not very 
attractive to undertake an experiment which one knows beforehand 
will fail. There are four egg-tubes in the ovaries of butterflies, and 
my contention is that it is impossible, no matter how meagre or poor 
in quality the food, to cause a caterpillar to produce a butterfly pos- 
sessing only three or two egg-tubes, or none at all. But we have an 
example. of such a reduction in the case of ‘the worker ants ;.and I 
consider myself justified in maintaining .the assumption that the 
reduction in the number of egg-tubes, such as occurs in the different 
kinds of ants in very varying degree, depends on phylogenetic degenera~ 

tion, i.e; on variation of the determinants of these organs, such as can 
‘only have arisen in the course of a long series of Rensrenone and 
through the effects of panmixia. 

I made some experiments which support this view. Larvæ of the 
‘blow-fly were fed very sparingly, and nevertheless developed complete 
-and normal ovaries, which were, as usyal at first, very small, but after 
-the full-grown fiy had been properly nourished they deyelopad to the 
-ordinary size and became fertile. — 

My opponents confine themselves to a criticism of aeien 
-instead of at least attempting a theoretic refutation of my view, even 
though they are unable to produce any experimental evidénce. They 
-find my experiments insufficient, and thus think they have refuted 

“may, View, while at most they could thereby only have weakened one 
-of the ‘proofs brought forward as an argument against their views. ... 

‘Even this, however, they have not done. Cunningham argue’ 
that the food given to my fly-larve was altered only as regards 
quantity, and not as regards quality; while in’ the case of bees the 
food of the worker-larvee is poorer in nitrogen. This is true, as I 
have myself stated ; and if my opponents wish to shelter themselves 
behind such a oriticiem, I cannot: prevent them; for the quality of 
the food of the blow-fly larvee cannot easily, be changed, I should 
probably. have as little success in accustoming them to carbohydrates 
as in attempting to accustom a tiger to feed on grass, As in so 
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many biological experiments, it is in this instance quite impossible to 
exactly repeat the same conditions in the case of another species. My 
experiments at any rate teach that scanty nourishment, though it 
makes the whole animal smaller, no more results in reducing the 
number of egg-tubes in the ovaries than in reducing the number of 
limbs or wings. It may indeed be maintained that food poorer in 


' nitrogen would have this effect,* but when the facts are closely 


examined this will be found to be highly improbable. Do egg-tubes 
require more nitrogen in the early stages of development than the 
muscles, epithelia, or nerves? This,is certainly true as regards the 
yolk-forming and ripening egg-cells, which attain to a great size; and . 
accordingly the egg-rudiments in the small but complete ovaries of 
newly-emerged flies—whether the larve are starved or not—only 
ripen when the fly gets meat-juice to feed upon in addition to sugar. 
That is my “ logic, ” which Mr. Cunningham selects ironically for the 
title of an article in which he states that the results with imagines, 
which I have just mentioned, “entirely neutralise the force of his 
[my] argument” regarding the poorer nourishment of the larva. ft 


. Because, therefore, the flies required nitrogenous food for ripening a 


A 


quantity of large eggs, rich in yolk, the first rudiments of the minute 
and altogether yolkless ovaries of the larvæ must depend on the 
amount of nitrogen in their food—that is Mr. Cunningham’s logic. 
It must surely be very difficult to grasp the difference between simple re— 
tardation in the growth of an organ and the reduction of the same organ.. 

Spencer himself countenances the logic of his follower, but attacks. 
from yet another side the demonstrative power of my experiments. 
He shows in great detail that among insects the sexual glands are: - 
formed earlier or later according as the brood is not cared for, as in 
flies, or is cared for, as in solitary bees: 

“ The larva carries into the ‘pupa-state a fixed quantity of tissue-forming 
material for the production of the imago. If the material is sufficient, 
then a complete imago is formed, If it is not sufficient, then, while the 
earlier-formed organs are not affected by the deficiency, the deficiency is . 
felt when the latest formed organs come to be developed.” 

These ‘‘ latest formed” organs in the case of the social insects are, in 
his opinion, the ovaries ; and consequently these would be “ imperfect.” 
if nourishment were insufficient. ae 

The facts, however, do not agree with this theoretical deduction: - 

* Spencer published some observations in Nature for December 6, 1894, on “ Parasol 
Ants,” by a Mr. Hart of Trinidad, which he considers demonstrative for his view, “as 
they agree with the results reached by Grassi in the case of the termites.” I do not 
understand how far this is so, as Grassi proves that in the case of the termites the 
larve receive food that is different as regards quality as well as quantity. Mr. Hart, 
on the other hand, certainly says: “ants can practically manufacture at will male, 
female, soldier, worker, or nurse ;” but he adds, “there does not, however, appear 
to be any difference in the character of the food, as I cannot find that the larger 
larvæ are fed with anything different to that given "to the smaller.” Thus the food of 
the-ants is not, in Mr. Hart’s opinion, qualitatively different ; and thus far, therefore, 


his discoveries are in opposition to Spencer’s views. 
{t “ The Logic of Weismannism,” Nature, September 27, 1894, p. 523. 
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Certainly the’ primary ‘germ-cells may be laid down earlier or: later ; 
and in the case of the flies they appear very early ; but I know of 
no case in which the ovaries are not formed by the larval stage, and 
usually they can be recognised in the embryo. This is true not only, 
of flies, but also- of the Orthoptera, Lepidoptera, Neuroptera, and 
most, if not all, of the Hymenoptera. -We cannot therefore speak of 
the ovaries becoming “imperfect” because thé other parts of the 
imago were formed first: the facts tend rather in the other direction. 
The limbs, wings, mouth-parts, &c., of the bee, ant, and wasp are. 
developed much later than the oyaries ; and in the solitary bees and 
wasps, at any rate, maturation of the eggs merely follows some time: 
‘later, after the escape from the pupa.. This, however, does not con- 
cern the present issue. We are here concerned with the formation 
and first differentiation of the ovary. 

Now even if Spencer’s EN were correct, and the ovaries of 
the pre-social Hymenoptera and termites were formed later than the 
-other parts of the insect, there would still be no reason why they 
should become ‘“‘ imperfect,” i.e. rudimentary ; for we know nothing 
that suggests that meagre material for the building-up of the imago 
has ever produced degeneration, %.c., loss of typical parts. 
Observation rather tends to show that even the poorest nourishment 
in the larva, when it does not result in death, is followed merely by a 
‘diminution of all the parts of the imago, and not by a preference of 
‘individual parts and the loss of others. ' We should, therefore, expect 
‘that if, as Spencer thinks, poverty of nutrition were the actual cause 
-of the sterility of the workers, it would lead to the development of very 
small but complete ovaries, not such as are rudimentary and provided 
with only half or a quarter: of the typical number of egg-tubes. 
Additional egg-tubes do not arise subsequently, even though the imago 
‘is well fed; but their number remains the same from the embryo 
onwards, just as is the case as regards wings and limbs. The type of 
the worker's and queen's ovary has, accordingly, become different in the 

course of phylogeny ; and this is what I have maintained. 

. Reference was made above to the intermediate forms between 
workers and ‘soldiers which occur in all degrees’ among the driver-' 
ants, and which Spencer specially refers to as difficult for me to ex- 
plain. He finds that the fact of these very numerous intermediate 
forms “graduating insensibly ” into one another “ quite as would 
have been expected if arrest of nutrition be the cause; for wnless the 
ants have definite measures [the italics are mine]; enabling them ' to stop 
feeding at just the same stages, it must happen that the stoppage of 
feeding will be indefinite, and that, therefore, there will be all grada 
tions between the extreme forms } ( Resimden p. 901)—aš i is, in 
fact, the case. ` 

- This sounds, indeed, very satisfactory ; but why are not the castes 
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of ants of all species connected by'similar series of intermediate 
forms? In some species, indeed, such as Pheidole latinoda of India and 
other species of the same genus, the soldiers and workers are sharply 
defined, and are by no medns connected by transitional forms.: 
Are we-to suppose that these species employ measures in feeding their 
darve ?° Or does not rather the want of intermediate forms depend 
on the fact that they were disadvantageous for the conditions of life 
of these particular species, and were, therefore, eliminated by natural 
' selection? If, as I suppose, the soldiers have arisen from the 
workers by natural selection, intermediate forms must have existed 
throughout long periods; and who can say that the driver-ants, the. 
. numerous intermediate forms of which Darwin was amazed at, are 
not still in the stage of transition? But even if this is not the case, 
many species which do not possess soldiers exhibit workers of very 
different sizes in every season and in every nest, so that we are 
forced to the conclusion that the small as well as the large ones- are- 
useful to the community and are indispensable. This is the case, for _ 
instance, in Pheidologeton diversus, for the female and workers of various 
sizes of which I am indebted to Professor Forel, who writes as follows 
with regard. to them: “ You will be surprised that the smallest and 
the largest gigantic worker, which is almost as big as the female, are- 
of the same species, and even daughters of the same mother; but 
this is the case. In this genus, however, there are all kinds of inter- 
mediate- forms between the large and small workers.” The 
differences in size are in fact amazing; the smallest workers that I 
have before me are only 2'5 mm. in length, the medium are 5 mm., 
while the largest reach 15 mm. i 
These intermediate forms work, at any rate, as do the intermediaté 
forms between soldiers and workers of the driver-ants,* to which 
Spencer refers; and there is therefore no reason for considering them 
to be useless or hurtful-for the species, though such a view is fully 
justified in the case of another kind of intermediate form -which I 
shall have occasion to mention presently. Spencer, however, probably 
regards them as useless only that: he may draw the conclusion that 
they could not have arisen by natural selection, which can only pro- 
duce what is advantageous. » He thinks that it would only be possible. 
_ for me to escape from this conclusion by granting that they had, as 
a matter of fact, arisen in consequence.of ‘inequalities in the feed- 
ing of the larvee; and that therefore I should be compelled to admit 
further that even the great differences _between queens and workers 
= Adlerz has directly proved in the case of some native ants that the larger and 
smaller workers are useful to the. colony in .different.ways: ‘“in the-case of Mormica 
rufa it is as arule only the larger workers that carry building materials .... andon 
the occasions of flitting to new abodes, transport both their smaller comrades and the 
larve and pups. The occupation of the small workers, on the other hand, is chiefly 
: aa Te of the leaf-louse, g&o.” “ Myrmekologiska Studier,” Stockholm, 1886, 
: 
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' depend on differences of nutrition and not on different germ-plasms . 
modified by natural selection. 

I regret that even this argument will not turn me from my view. 
The: size of the small workers is certainly connected with the smalt 
amount, and ‘that of the large ones with the large amount of food 
they lave assimilated; but it is also certain that' the differences in 
structure are no more dependent on the food supply than is the extra~ 
ordinary difference in the food-requirements of those larvae which become 
small forms and those which become large ones, Spencer would perhaps 
be inclined to believe it’ possible to reduce an.animal to a sixth of its 
normal length by starvation. I, for my part, am not, but conclude - 
from these facts that the small workers do not arise from the same. 
kind of “ids” in the germ as those which produce the large ones, 
which are dependent on the development of very different food 
requirements, Something similar is seen in the imagines of bees ; 
the ‘workers could not be prevented from consuming nectar and pollen 
to their hearts’ content if the desire for them were not wanting, 
They eat only as much as is necessary in order that they may remain 
fit for work; and under extraordinary circumstances only do. they 
take enongh to bring a few eggs in their rudimentary ovaries to 
maturity ; they never produce as many eggs as do the queens, which ` 
are continually taking food. 

‘The manner in which my theory of determinants accounts for inter- 
mediate forms—whether between soldiers and workers or - between 
workers and queens-—I have already'explained at length in the appendix 
to the German edition of my Romanes Lecture (note 15). To put 
the matter briefly : the condition of an intermediate.form will depend 
mainly on the proportion i in which the determinants of the two extreme 
forms are contained in the germ-plasm—that is to say, on the same 
process as that on which I believe the mingling of the properties of the 
parents in the offspring depends, as I have attempted to show in my 
book on the “ Germ-plasm.” In such species as possess very large and 
. extremely small workers, as well as many intermediate forms, we must ` 
assume the existence of two kinds of worker ‘‘ids” in the germ- 
plasm. These may be contained in different eggs in very different 
proportions, owing to the processes of fertilisation and reducing divi~ 
sion of the germ cells. An egg containing a great majority of oge 
worker “ids ” will produce a “ maxima” worker; another egg, gon 
taining exclusively small worker “ids,” will give rise to a “ minima ” 
worker; and all other eggs containing a varied ‘proportion of both 
kinds of “ids” will produce the “‘ intermedia ” worker, It is, moreover, 
by no means unreasonable to even assume the existence of “inter- 
mediate ids,” as such must have existed during the phyletic develop- 
ment of the large and small workers, 

I am certainly very far from believing my theory of heredity to be 
a perfect one; it undoubtedly contains many errors, but at the same 
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time I know of no other theory by means of which it would be possible 
to explain these very phenomena as regards intermediate forms as well 
and as simply as it does, ] . 

There are, moreover, numerous other facts which cannot be brought 
into hafmony with Spencer’s food,theory. Thus, species of ants exist 
(eg., Pheidole: latinoda and Leptothorax acervorum) in which the 
workers are hardly smaller than the females. Inthe case of 
Myrmecocystus megalocola, the large workers are even of greater size 
than the females, as I have satisfied myself from specimens for 
which I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Forel. In these 
cases, therefore, the worker-larvee must receive as much or even 
more food than the females; but nevertheless they are quite different. 

The strongest argument against the food-theory, however, is afforded 
by other intermediate or mixed forms, which also‘occur among ants, 
and of which Spencer makes no mention. These mixed forms com- 
bine the characters of the females and workers; their existence has 

_ been known for a considerable time, though they have not often been 
observed. I am not here referring to workers which lay eggs, and 
which, according to Forel, Lubbock,and Wasmann, are not rare. These, 
as their entire structure shows, are true workers which, under favour- 
able circumstances—high temperature and rich feeding—bring to 
maturity a few eggs in their ovaries which are composed of but few 
egg-tubes. 

True mixed forms, however, combining the characters of worker 

and queen, also exist, for numerous exact and detailed accounts of 
which we are indebted to Forel. Before his great work on the Swiss 
ants appeared, only two such forms had been described : one observed 
by Eméry in Leptanilla Revelierii, and a second by Peter Huber in 
Polyergus rufescens, Forel has geen many of them, and divides them 
into two categories. The first includes forms which deviate only 
slightly from workers in their external appearance, but possess non- 
degenerate ovaries, consisting of numerous egg-tubes, like those of 
‘the queen.” The abdomen, consequently, is thicker, and the build 
more thick-set (“plus traypue”) than in the workers. This form was 
seldom found, and Forel only obtained it frequently in the case 

‘of Polyergus rufescens. He also observed it in isolated instances in 
Formica rufibarbis, and once in Myrmica rubida. “These individuals 
do not join in the expeditions of the workers, and in. this respect 
bebave like genuine females. 

How could the existence of these EE. which the ovaries are 
fully formed while the body is modified on the plan of the worker— 
be explained on the theory of direct effects? If poorer food is 
sufficient to cause degeneration of the ovary, and produce the worker- 
type of body——i.c., disappearance of the wings, modification of the 
thorax, increase of the brain, &c.—what intermediate kind of feeding 
has produced these intermediate forms? How could the body become 
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that of-a ‘worker, when the full -development of the ovaries shows . 
the. nutrition: to have been regal? But perhaps the nourishment 
was first scanty, and only became richer in late stages; perhaps the 
external parts. of the worker are earlier determined than: the internal 
—or, at any rate, than the ovary?: In this case, such workers witli 
royal ovaries would necessarily occur frequently, secing that irregu- 
larities in tle feeding cannot be rare: These intermediate forms, 
however, occur very seldom ; and when other workers become fertile 
owing to better feeding, their ovary is not like that of the queen, but 
remains rudimentary, consisting of a few egg-tubes. 

. From my standpoint, the matter may be explained quite simply. 
In the species in question, individual “ids ” still occur which have not - 
yet quite completed the change to the worker-form, and. in which, for 
example, the determinants concerned with the form of the body, 
especially of the thorax, may correspond to the worker-type, while 
those of the ovaries do not. When, therefore, it happens that, 
owing to the reducing divisions and amphimixis, a majority of such 
“ids” are distributed“to an egg, this-kind of intermediate form 
must arise. : 

The second category of intermediate forms is commoner than the first, 
and was found by Forel in several species (Formica rufa, sanguinea, and 
rufibarbis, Tapinoma nigerrimum and Myrmica, levinodis). These 
forms have the rudimentary ovary of the worker, composed of few 
egg-tubes, and are, moreover, not larger than the workers; the 
structure of the thorax, however, approaches markedly that seen in the 
queen ;: it is large and humpbacked, and shows the Name aeons ; 

. the head, too, is small, and resembles that of the queen. 

How could this be explained by unequal feeding, according to 
Spencer’s views? Since these mixed forms, as Forel expressly states, 
and as I can confirm, are not larger than workers, they cannot have - 
received more food than the latter; how, then, could the thorax and 
head nevertheless attain to the structure characteristic of the queen ? 
My explanation of this phenomenon would be similar. to*that I have 
given above. The cause is to be sought in the structure of the 
germ, in which the determinants of the ovaries, of the abdomen, &c., 
in certain “ids” belonging tothe worker-type, have reached a ' 
majority, while those of the héad and thorax do ‘not yet deviate to 
any extent from the queen-type. 

There is, moreover, a further fact of importance contained in Forel’s 
information, which-makes it apparent that such intermediate forms 
must depend on a peculiar structure of the germ, and not òn any 
neglect in the: feeding of the larva, nor on any external circumstances - 
whatever. . In, an: ant-hill of Formica rufa on the: Uetliberg, near - 
Zürich, Forel found, on August- 1, 1869, a great number of these 
intermediate forms of the sécond category; ‘which I have'just ‘described. 
They numbered, according to his estimate, about a fifth of the whole 
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population of the nest, Many of them were very small, not‘more than. 
` five mm. long, and even the larger ones did not reach the ordinary 
size of the workers. Forel took part of this nest home with him, and 
watched it for a long time. The intermediate forms were always very 
lazy and languid, never worked, and helped neither in the building of ’ 
the nest nor in the feeding of the larve and care of the pups. 

They showed themselves “ pew ie a as was to be expected from 

the smallness of their heads. 

This very interesting observation Piriti proof that intermediate 
forms, of this kind at least, are of no advantage to the colony which 

` produces them, but'are rather, as useless consumers, disadvantageous. 

The food theory is not only inadequate to explain the origin of such 

mixed forms, but is thereby quite discredited ; for it follows from the 

observations we possess that their origin can have nothing to do with 
. abnormal feeding, but is due to special germinal conditions. 

In July 1894 Professor Forel informed me by letter that he had 
found another similar nest of Formica rufa a few years later, in the 
neighbourhood of Munich. The nest was originally described by him 
in the “ Etudes Myrmécologiques,” in 1875 (p. 59), but he there 
only referred to certain peculiarities of the nest itself, and made no 

“=mention of the occurrence of the intermediate forms which were 
present. In the letter above referred to, Professor Forel informs me 
that these were found in the Munich nest “in still greater abundance 
than in the nest on the Uetliberg.” - From these two observations it 

~em that such intermediate forms occur in large numbers when 

s=—they are fotn—>-tall, Yet such nests must be rare, or the sharp 
eyes of entomologists would have observed these intermediate forms 
more frequently. I myself examined last summer more than fifty 
nests of the red ant, but was unable to detect a single one. 

These facts are all strongly in favour of the theory that abnormal 
` constitution of the germ, and not external conditions due to food or 
anything else, causes the production of mixed forms. Another fact, 
however, is still more convincing: Forel found that the nest on the 
Uetliberg was populated by mixed forms in two successive years, and.in 
the second: summer by “a host of such forms which’ had newly. 
‘hatched out.” According to our present knowledge of the biology ° 
of ants, this means that these’ mixed forms of two years were “ the . 
offspring of the same mother”; for a queen lays fertilised eggs during 
several years; and McCook, Lubbock, and Blochmann have shown 
that the impregnated queens are the founders of the'colonies, and go 

on living and laying eggs for years. 

Forel’s, observation indicates, therefore, that R occur hers. and 
there, the-germ-plasm of whose fertilised eggs-is of abnormal. com- 
‘position; and that such eggs give rise to these wonderful mixed forms 
‘with the head and thorax of a-queen, but destitute,of wings, abnor- 
mally small, and. with rudimentary ovaries, Any other explanation 
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is impossible. Hven if there had ‘been an TE ENE summer and 
the food for the larvæ had been scanty, yet the meagreness of the” 
food could never account for the origin of entirely opposite characters, 


and, moreover, Forel’s observations show that there could be no | 


question of famine. He expressly confirms my supposition that in. 
both cases, “both in Munich and on the Uetliberg, the other nests of 
Formica rufa in the neighbourhood did’ not exhibit this striking 


peculiarity.” A famine, too, could not have affected the one nest ` 


only, "4 
In my. opinion, the. question as to the cause of the differences 


between the’ castes of ants is: thus finally settled: it consists, as I. 


have said, in differences in the germ-plasm; the difference: in the 
feeding of the larvæ plays only the part of the exciting stimulus. 
And this, it seems to. me, also decides the chief question as to the 
transmission of the effects'of use and disuse. If it were possible for 
some of the female ants to become sterile, not owing to the 


phyletic degeneration, and not to mere arrest of growth of the ` 


ovaries; for these sterile females to lose their wings, undergo all 
the associated changes of the thoracic segments, and partly give 
up, partly change their instincts; and, finally, to become meta- 
morphosed as regards.the size of head, eyes, and jaws, as well as in 
the build of the rest of the body,'so as to form the peculiar and often 
sharply defined soldier-caste—we should then be furnished with cogent 
proofs for the view that Nature does not make use of the transmission 
of the effects of use and disuse for producing the metamorphosis of 
living forms, + “ 


Tt is of nouse for Spencer to keep open a back-door ready for - 


retreat, and to say : a a T 


“I by no means deny that variation and selection have produced in these 
insect-communities certain effects such as Mr. Darwin suggested. Doubtless 


ant-queens vary ; doubtless, there are variations in their eggs ; doubtless ' 


differences of structure in the resulting progeny sometimes prove advan- 
tageous to the stirp, and originate slight modifications of ‘the species. But 
such changes, legitimately to be assumed, are changes in single parts—in’ 
single organs or portions of organs. Admission of this does not involve 
admission that there can take place numerous correlated variations in 
different and often remote parts, which must take place simultaneously or 
else be useless. Assumption of this is what Professor Weismanni’s argument 
requires, and assumption of this we have seen to. be absurd,” 


' Hitherto Mr. Spencer has always championed the view that thie 
kind of feeding was the cause of the neuters. I hail with satisfaction 
‘the admission that natural selection also has a share in producing them: 
But why may only single parts, or organs, or parts of organs, be 
modified by selection? That is Mr. Spencers secret, or rather it is 
no secret at all; for it is quite apparent that hé maintains it because, 
in his opinion, harmonious variations of many co-operating parts can 
only come about by transmission of the effects of use and disuse; & 


A 
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process which is here excluded. Now, my adversary has always 
maintained that every primary variation produced, by selection 
necessitates correlative variations; these cannot be wanting here 
provided the primary ones are not to remain ‘ useless,” and want of 
harmony of parts is not-to arise. And, in fact, the workers and 
soldiers are constructed in‘complete harmony; the harmonious meta- 
morphosis of all co-operating parts has consequently taken place; and it 
ean, therefore, come about independently of the form of transmission ` 
assumed ; that is my conclusion. 

. Spencer simply argues in a circle; harmonious modification can 
nly be explained by transmission of the effects of use and disuse, 
and therefore this form of transmission exists; if modifications have 
appeared in sterilé animals, in any part, these must be single ones, 
for harmonious variation can only be explained by transmission of the 
effects of use and disuse. When the head of the deer becomes 
heavier owing to increase in size of the antlers, numerous secondary 
variations must, according to Spencer,simultaneously appear in muscles, 
nerves, vessels, bones, if the primary variation is not to remain useless ; 
but when the head of the ant becomes twice as heavy as it was, that is 
quite a different matter, for we have seen that Weismann’s representa- 
tions of the metamorphosis of co-operating parts is “ absurd ”! 

In a similar way he disposes of the note by Platt Ball, which 
I had mentioned as being in point in my notes appended to the 
Romanes Lecture. Ball had asked Spencer this question: “If their 
characteristics did not arise among the workers themselves, but were © 
transmitted from the pre-social time, how does it happen that the 
quechs and drones of every generation can give anew to the workers 
the characteristics which they themselves have long ago lost ?” 

Spencer wonders that a professed naturalist like myself can attach 


.any value to a point which can be so easily disposed of; and points 


out that certain female Lepidoptera (e.g.Geometrize, Psychide), although 
possessing rudimentary wings, nevertheless bring forth winged males, 
I am amazed that such an acute thinker does not see the difference 
between these cases and that of the bees and ants. That latent 
transmission occurs ‘is not altogether unknown to me, and many.pages 
are devoted to the subject in my book on the “Germ-Plasm.” But is 
it all the same whether latent transmission shows itself in ‘the case 
of a fertile or a sterile individual? In the case of the Lepidoptera 
the fertile female, produces winged males, after being fertilised by 
winged males, and it is itself derived from winged ancestors; but in 
the cdse of ants the winged queen produces wingless workers although 
it was fertilised by winged males, and although in all its ancestral 
history there was not a wingless form. But even were we to 
assume that ants. had lost their wings before they became sterile, it 
would still remain: for Spencer to explain why the primary constituents. . 
of the rudimentary wings of their ancestors continue to be maintained 
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intact in the existing sexual forms of the ants, so as to appear in~“ 


the great majority of the individuals which are produced by them. 
In the males and queens wings are always developed; why has the 
predisposition towards winglessness not long’ ago disappeared from 
their germ, seeing that the effects of use and disuse are, according 
to Spencer, transmitted ? One would: think that the primary con- 
stituents of the wings must haye become very firmly established in 
the germ. How is it then that the insects still go on producing 


wingless workers by thousands? Mr. Platt Ball’s criticism was thus i 


perfectly justified, 


One can imagine what Spencer's reply to, my gaat would be: . 


the “‘back-gate” of selection is open as soon as there is no other 


way out. But I cannot let him escape through it this time. Even ` 


though it be granted that constant selection of the colonies provides 
that the predisposition towards winglessness in the workers is 
preserved and does not disappear from the germ-plasm of the males 


- and females, it is not easy to see how this predisposition first appeared. : 


How, too, is its persistence possible, together with the predisposition 
towards the possession of wings up-to the present day, unless there 
are fwo primary constituents of the female organism in the germ- 
plasm, one of which can vary independently of the other? These are 
the arguments which materially helped me towards my conception of 


the “ ids.” With their assistance it seems to me possible to understand - 


the phenomenon of the origin of polymorphism to a certain degree, 
and to put further questions to Nature in the hope of having them 
answered; , but with a .homogeneotis germ-mass, such as Spencer 
assumes, the way iş closed against any inquiry, just as it would be 
were one to assumé the germ-substance to be identical in all species. 
The only way for Spencer to get out of thé difficulty. would be for 
him to assume that not only the sterility, but also the winglessness’ 
- of the workers is to be regarded as a direct consequence of food 


poorer in nitrogen: an unfortunate ‘supposition, seeing that bees 


retain and ants lose the wings; though in both cases they are similarly 
provided with poor food... Fortunately for Spencer we do not know 
the composition of the food of worker-ants; and so the supposition 
remains open to him that’ it contains somewhat less. nitrogen than 
that supplied to the larvae of the bee-worker ; the absence of wings 
might be “ explained ” by such an argument. 

Ina preface to his last polemic against me, Spencer states that 
presumably all my leading arguments were brought forward in my 
‘Romanes Lecture, and that I have now nothing more to say. He 
will now have satisfied himself, however, that this was not quite the case: 
I might even adduce further arguments in my favour; but refrain 
.from doing so, as I hope my meaning has now been made sufficiently 
clear; and this I hold to be of more importance than’ the fact as to 
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which of us is to be adjudged victorious in this contest at the present 
moment. If my conception prove to be a wrong one, it will sooner 
or later necessarily be set on one side, and I should then be able to 
console myself with the thought of having contributed somewhat to 
place a previously unproved supposition on more ‘solid ground. 
Should, however, my view be correct, as I cannot help believing will 
be the case, it will at any rate eventually and gradually be accepted. 
In any case the struggle will not have been in vain, but will have 
helped to elucidate the problem. ; ; 

I cannot promise in the future to answer every question that Mr. 
Spencer may think fit to ask me, for this might entail more time than 
I have to spare ; and, as a general rule, I rather profer to spend my 
time in answering questions I have put to myself. 

The case which Spencer regards as a direct proof of the trans- 
mission of functional variations still remains to be considered. The 
Panjabis, an Indian race, exhibit certain muscle-impressions on the 
bones of the-limbs and facets on the hip-joint, knee, and foot in con- 
nection with their habit of squatting on the ground; these peculi- 
arities are transmitted, and begin to appear before birth. 

These statements are founded on the careful anatomical investiga- 
tions of Havelock Charles, and I-have nothing to say with regard to 
the facts mentioned. It was known previously that these or similar 
peculiarities in the bones of the limb occur in various races; and- 
indications of the same nature have been found in the case of neo- 
lithic man in Europe. They are still more marked in anthropoid 
apes: on“page 73 of Wiedersheim’s “ Bau des Menschen als Zeugniss 
fiir seine Vergangenheit” * the ankle-joints of the Chimpanzee, 
native Australian, and European are figured side by side, so as 
` to show how the structure of the parts has varied from the condition 
seen in the anthropoid apes. But this is no proof of. the transmission 
‘of acquired characters ; these and related facts are rather simply to be 
explained as above indicated by the principle of negative and positive 
selection, founded on “ corresponding” variation. Useless parts have 
gradually disappeared according to the law of retrogression of cha- 
racters in the ontogeny, as Gegenbaur has shown, and as was first 
demonstrated by Wiirtemberger t in Ammonites and by myself ł with 
regard to the markings of caterpillars of the Sphingidae. The joints 
of the limb of a European bear a greater resemblance in the foetal 
stage to those of anthropoid apes than they do in the adult. 

That the peculiarities in question have been maintained among the 
Panjabis may very well be connected with their custom of squatting ; 

* Freiburg i. Br. and Leipzig, 1893. Second edition. ; 
i a a aoier Beitrag zum Beweise der Darwinschen Theorie”: " Ausland,” 1873, No. ' 


{t “ Studien zur Descendeuztheorie. 7 peer 1876, p. 70. ““Bradieg in the Theory 
of Descent? pea ji. p. 274. -London, 1881. 
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but -at any rate it is not by means of the transmission of acquired 
characters that the peculiarities have -appeared in the fœtus and 
new-born child; they have been retained by ordinary transmission 
fiom ancient times. Degeneration of certain parts and enlargements 
. of others occurring alongside one another must be ascribed to positive 
selection on the basis of that ‘“ corresponding variation ” which I have 
endeavoured to trace back to the germ-plasm. In order-to explain 
these processes it is not necessary “to make the absurd supposition ” 
that such European races as were less capable than others of “ crouch- 
ing and squatting” derived such advantage in the struggle for exist- 
ence, owing to the slight structural changes that made them less 
suited for doing so, that their families outlived other families. It is 
only necessary tò assume that the custom of squatting was gradually 
lost, and that, therefore, certain articular surfaces became useless ; for 
useless parts disappear through panmixia and the retrogressive varia- 
tion associated with it, while strengthening of increasingly useful parts 
is brought about through progressive variation with the aid of selection. 

If, for instance, a part of the ankle-joint—say the inner malleolus 
-—became Shorter, and the “terrace-like rows” of tarsal-bones were 
enlarged, the outer malleolus would necessarily become longer if 
the joint was to remain serviceable. Accordingly, in proportion as 
the inner malleolus diminished, the outer would become larger; and 
` this would happen because its selection-value would gradually increase 
—i.., individuals with somewhat longer malleoli would have a better 
joint, and so would gain an advantage over such as had shorter malleoli. 
‘ Spencer ought to have nothing to say against this view, as in one 
part of his last rejoinder he again emphasises how important it is that, 
in the co-operation of many parts, all.should be in the most. exact 
harmony as regards size and structure; ‘‘ even a small failure in any 
' one of the co-operative parts may be fatal” (p. 9.) This will therefore 
hold good as regards the ankle-joint, but probably less frequently than, 
one commonly imagines to be the case in processes of selection; for, as 
I have endeavoured to show above, the shifting upwards of the 
selection-value must result in the progressive variation of the part. 

As the result of some beautiful comparative studies, Tornier * has 
recently tried to prove that the function always produces the joint, not 
the joint the function; but, strongly as appearances support this 
view, it is, nevertheless, only apparently true: in reality the trans- 
formation of form precedes the variation of function in point of time. 
Tt certainly looks as if the joint modelled itself exactly to suit the 
movement, and it does so figuratively—7.e:, the germ varies exactly 
in the required. direction, inasmuch as on all occasions only the useful 
is preferred ; the worthless perishes, and the harmful is eliminated. 
How else could the transformation of the joints take place in Arthro-. 
pods? The joint cannot possibly be formed as a result of function, 
` * “Entstehen der Gelenkformen,” Verhandl. der anatomischen Gesellschaft, 1894. 
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seeing that it can only be made use of when it is complete and 
hardened, and is no longer variable. In many Arthropods, insects and 
‘Crustaceans, moreover; the joints are as complicated as those of any 
vertebrate, and are adapted to very special purposes——take, for 
instance, the fossorial anterior feet of Gryllotalpa, with their compli- 
cated and peculiar joints, the raptorial legs of Mantis, or the leaping- 
limbs of grasshoppers. 

In all these and innumerable other cases there is also an exact 
parallelism of form and function as in vertebrates; though it is quite 
impossible to regard change of form as a direct consequence of change 
in the mode of movement with subsequent inheritance. Everybody 


who is not totally blinded by preconceived opinions must see this. `` 


I, at any rate, cannot imagine a clearer indication that we are on a 
false track in inferring the occurrence of a direct grinding-down of the 
joints through the movement of the bones in the case of vertebrates. 
It is quite possible that their joints may become modified in the 
course of life through a change of function; but we have no reason 
for supposing that such variations can be transmitted to the germ- 
cells of the animal; and we are precluded from making such a sup- 
position because similar adaptations occur amongst insects. It may 
indeed appear as if the joint had been formed by the friction of the. 
surfaces of the bones, but this is not the case. We might as well say 
that the leaf-like markings of Kallima are caused by its sitting 
amongst leaves. Both.appearances are due to the same cause, viz., to 
processes of selection. 

It might, perhaps, be supposed that a transmission of ‘functional 
changes necessarily follows on the initiation of the progressive or 
‘regressive variation occurring in correspondence with the use or 
disuse of a part. ' But this would be jumping at a conclusion; for 
the appearance of corresponding variations proves, in the first 
énstance, nothing more than that the modifications which run 
parallel with the use or disuse appear in the germ at the right time. 
But how and in what way this happens is not indicated by these facts. 
The ant workers and soldiers, however, teach us that such transforma- 
¢ions may appear in sterile animals, and so cannot transmit any cha- 
racter to the offspring. Accordingly we are led to believe that the 
facts are not such as we might at first glance have supposed them to be, 
and that the primary variation is not somatic and due to function, but 
germinal, the latter being only apparently preceded by the somatic modifica- 
tion ; and that, as in'all other cases, processes of selection, whether at work , 
among individuals, parts of individuals, or primary constituents of the 
germ, are the. means Ta use of by Nature for une modification of 
species, 
~ Many will consider this to be sophistry and to contain a hidden 
confession that a transmission of functional variations actually occurs, 
‘Any one, however, who penetrates more deeply into the matter will 
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see that I am justified in saying that it is ‘not the functional variation: 
which is inherited, but that variations in the biological value of a part: 
give an.impetus to retrogressive or progressive variations of the germ, 


“and these determine the hereditary functional variation of the somatic: 


parts. From a theoretical point of view, this is something altogether 
different from, and is, in fact, just the reverse of a transmission of 
functional variations, Practically, however, no one has denied that 
parts which are not used—that is, useless parts, degenerate; but 
degeneration takes place even if their function was only a passive 
one—z1e., if they were functionless in the physiological sense, and 
this confirms the conclusion at ‘whiéh we arrived from a consideration 
of the ants. 

Old prejudices can only gradually be set aside; in many cases we 
refuse the newer views at the very outset, and therefore do not 
sufficiently consider them. It took me and others a long time to- 
induce many people to believe that mutilations and injuries are not 
transmitted, and I am now sometimes reproached for having taken 


‘any trouble at all to refute “ so absurd a view.” How often have mọ 


“ unfortunate mice, with their amputated tails;” been jeered at because 
it was supposed that by these experiments I had only burst in doors. 
that were already open. Yet every moment new “ instances” of the 
transmission of mutilations are brought forward; and only recently, 
in a journal * which claims to be strictly scientific, T read an article 
by,2 physician in Athens, who, quite undisturbed by all the contentions 
of the last decade, produces three instances ‘of the transmission of 
injuries, which he “ flatters himself” are incontrovertible ; and it is 
hard to say which of these is the least unscientific. In one of them. 
à so-called scar was, supposed to have been transmitted to a daughter. 
But when the doctor wished to examine the red streak on the child, 
which presumably represented the place of the paternal scar, it 
was explained that the mark had within a short time become much. 
paler, and, in fact, could “ scarcely ” be recognised “in the twilight.” 
Before concluding, I must state.that I maintain no dogmas such as. 
Spencer imputes to me; I do not say the effects of use and disuse 
may not and cannot be transmitted, I only-believe that they are not. 
In the first place, I do not see the possibility of a mechanism by 
which the conditions and variations of other parts of the body should 
so affect the germ-cells that the substance of the germ would vary 
correspondingly ; and ‘secondly, a large number of facts prevent me 
from assuming that such a transmission. actually occurs. It is 
possible that my explanation’ -of the manner in which useless parts. 
become rudimentary by panmixia—although, as I believe, correct as 
a whole—may yet be much ‘in need of improvement as regards details.. 
We certainly still know far too little as to the causes of variation, and 
* “(Qorrespondenzblatt d. deutsch Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie,” &c., Juli 1894. 
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especially those of corresponding variation, as here stated for the first 
time, to be able to clear up in detail the whole process of har- 
monious variation (co-adaptation). But what is not possible to-day 
wè may accomplish in time if only we are not ashamed to lay bare , 
‘the gaps in our knowledge, instead of covering them over with fallacious 
explanations. And it is fallacious to look upon the transmission of 
the effects of use and disuse as an actual occurrence ; for numerous 
facts wholly ahd irreconcilably controvert it. In order that these 
may not be lost sight of in this lengthy discussion, I will here briefly 
recapitulate them. Most of them have been already brought forward 
in my first attack on the Femarcian principle, written twelve years 
ago.* 

In the first place, some he tee tach insects, for instance— 
possess instincts which are exercised only once in a lifetime. As 
examples we may quote that of oviposition in the ephemerids and some 
butterflies ; of pairing in the bees, and of the search for suitable 
shelters by caterpillars when they are about to pass into the pupal 
state—one species hanging itself up, another fixing itself along a leaf, 
@ third going deep down into the earth, a fourth sewing a leaf 
together, and so on. There are, again, the many kinds of web-making, 
such as that seen in the Lombycide, which is executed in so wonder- 
fully adaptive and complicated a manner, and which each individual 
has always, as at the present day, carried out only once in its lifetime. 

` These instances prove that instincts of the finest and most compli- 
cated kind may arise simply by the process of natural. selection, to 
the exclusion of any assistance from that of the transmission of habit 
—or what comes to the same thing, the transmission of the effects of 
use and disuse. 

This, does not exactly prove that such a transmission does not 
occur, but it shows that we are not justified in considering that the 
origin of other instincts is due to this form of transmission, as 
instincts may arise in another manner. We do not require this sup- 
position for the explanation of instincts; and, this being the case, 
we are not justified in such an assumption. 

Merely passively functioning parts furnish the eia group of 
facts, inasmuch as these show that they too become rudimentary and 
finally disappear when no longer used and superfluous for the main- 
tenance of the species. They serve to demonstrate that the process 
of disappearance, which is ascribed by the Lamarckians to transmis- 
sion of the direct effects of disuse, cannot depend on this process, as 
the organ in question has no active physiological function, and, 
‘therefore, there are no effects ofits activity in the individual. Take, 
‘for instance, the coloration of animals, which begins to vary as soon 
as the colours cease to be required for protection or as recognition- 


* « Essays upon Heredity,” II., “On Heredity ” (1883). ` Edited by E. B. Poulton, 
Selmar Schénland and Arthur E. Shipley. Oxford, 1891. 
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marks. The rensa of parts of the chitinous coat which seryes 
as.a protective envelope for the body in various crustaceans and insects 


_ is another example. Cunningham has, indeed, recently pointed ont. 


that the softness of the skin in the abdomen of the hermit-crab is 
not due to the fact that it is protected by a molluscan shell in which 
the crab conceals its body, but is rather a consequence of the de- 


“generation of the muscles of the abdomen. Now I do not doubt- 


that strong muscles require a firmer attachment than is afforded by 
the thin chitin covering the abdomen of Pagurus. I also know 
that the hooks at the end of the abdomen, with ‘which the’ crab 
fastens itself to the shell, are attached to strong plates. But I con- 
sider it quite erroneous to regard th@ thickness and firmness of the 
chitinous covering as-the direct result of muscular awn and this 
' is just the point at issue. 

If, indeed, the activity of the muscles directly aoa the aike 
. ness of the chitinous shield, this instance would ‘not be available 
as, evidence against the transmission of acquired characters ;:for the . 
Lamarckians might argue that the ẹffects of the muscular activity om 
‘the skin are hereditary quite as much as are the effects on the muscles. 
themselves, But is it not well known that the formation of the 
chitinous covering’ of Arthropods precedes the.use of the muscles ? 
Does not the crustacean that is about to moult lie quietly in some 
shelter till its new exoskeleton has so far hardened as to offer 
resistance to the muscles? Has not the chitinous cuticle of the 
stag beetle already become thick when the animal escapes from the 
pupa, and before the muscles become active; and does not the light- 
coloured beetle remain motionless till the skeleton has become dark: 
and firm? Agdin, have we never seen how the wings of a butterfly,. 
newly escaped from the pupa, hang down motionless on its body, 
like white sacs, and in proportion ‘as the chitinous skin becomes firm 
at the. base of the wings, the latter are moved to and fro rhythmically, 
the movements gradually becoming stronger, so as to force the blood: 
into the wings and cause them to be spread out to their full size > 
In the case of the wings, moreover, the muscles are directly attached 
to small processes of the base only ; the whole of the rest of the wing 
is not in contact with the muscles; and thus the thickness and: ` 
strength of the chitinous skeleton can only be indirectly dependent: 
on them. The whole objection is'as unfounded as would be the 
statement that the resistance of the air to flight is the direct cause of 
the marked venation of the wings, quite apart from the fact that the- 
wings must-be complete before they can be used for. flight. ` 

If, then, the chitinous covering disappears wherever it is not neces- 


. sary, either.as a protection or for the attachment of muscles, this is. 


not due'to the transmission of the effects of disuse ; for the carapace 
is not altered by its, function, either owing to the proteopion it affords 
or to the activity of the muscles. 
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Similar facts are seen in the case of the hairy coat of the whales, 
dolphins, manatees, and other marine mammals, The function of 
the hair was a passive one, and consisted ‘merely in its existence. 
The disappearance of this non-conducting coat could not, therefore, 
depend on a transmission of the effects of disuse, and can only be 
understood by reference to the process of panmixia. 

Innumerable positive variations likewise do not admit of explana- 
tion by the Lamarckian principle, because the parts involved have 
only a passive function, and. therefore are not strengthened by 
functioning. A specially good instance is seen in the manifold 
parts of the exoskeletal apparatus in Arthropoda. These are all made 
use of only when complete and no longer capable of further changè 
through use. As examples: may be mentioned the spines, claws, 
combs, bristles, setæ, scales, the apparatus ‘for cleaning the feelers, and 
soon; many of these being very complicated. No one will hesitate to 
agree ‘with me who calls to mind, in the case of insects, how such 
` parts often arise, or become perfect, only in course of the moultings 
of the animal, and how they are formed in the perfect animal 
by the soft skin underlying the old covering becoming hardened 
and useful only after the old coat has been cast off. A muscle can 
become larger through use, but a claw, a fringe of bristles, an inden- 
tation, or a spine of an arthropod. cannot by use become thicker, 
longer, or stronger. ' It can at most become worn down. 

The disappearance of passively functioning organs occurs also among 
plants, as is shown by the disappearance of the anthers of certain her- 
maphrodite flowers. The filament often remains when the pollen-sacs ® 
have disappeared. What kind of function could the filament possess 
which would strengthen it, and the decline of which would cause it. 
‘to vanish? Other parts of flowers—such as the pistil, corolla, and 
riectaries—algo disappear when they are no longer necessary; and 
. all of these have only a passive function. I need only recall the host: 
of positive variations in plants which cannot be explained on the 
Lamarckian principle: the protective thorns, so appropriately situ- 
ated ; the prickles and hairs, the poisons, the tannin, the acids, the 
ethereal oils, the adaptive forms of the leaves and flowers, and, in fact, 
of all parts of plants.’ For the explanation of all of these the 
transmission of the effects of use and disuse is out of the question: 
everything gets along without it, and this fact serves as, an incontro- 
vertible proof that nature does not require this assumed factor in 
order. to produce transformations. 

Finally, mention may once again be made of the neuters of ants, 
bees, and termites, which show that all adaptations of a positive or 
negative kind—whether single or co-adaptive—that are observed in 
animals which reproduce, also occur among such as do not reproduce, 
and consequently do not transmit anything. 

It sounds very extraordinary when Spencer, in spite of all these 
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facts, holds oyt a warning in his concluding remarks, and threatens | 
his opponents with -the serious responsibility that will devolve on 
them if they persevere in their error. For “wrong answers lead to 
wrong beliefs about social affairs, and to disastrous social actions.” 
What we are seeking, it seems to me, is the truth, and we do so 
regardless whether others may make an ‘evil use of it. Science can- 
not yield its convictions through fear of social extravagances, any 
more than it can take into account whether or no its results agree 
with the doctrine of this or that religious sect. 

I have no desire to inquire into the question as to, whether we are 
really exposed to the danger to which Spencer refers. I do not 
believe we are ; but, even if this were the case, I have too great a 
respect for the capacity of mankind to be ablé to, suppose that the 
knowledge of a truth could permanently hinder higher development. 

- On the contrary, development will be furthered by such knowledge ; 

for those who have despised religion and morality have never been 

“the great scientists. The latter are far tõo much imbued with a 
sense of the greatness of Nature; they- know, moreover, much too 
well how far from perfect our knowledge j is to he able to work on. at 
the solution of such problems otherwise than with profound ey 
and constantly increasing admiration. 

I may here be allowed to add a few words of reply to the distin- 
guished English statesman who has recently clearly expressed this 
. consciousness of how much is still wanting before’a real knowledge . 
of Nature can ‘be attained to. With admirable knowledge of the 
` physical facts, Lord Salisbury, i in his opening speech at the. meeting 
of the British Association in Oxford, sketched the island of our know- 
ledge in its main outlines, and showed how, in spite of the enormous 
advances of the last century, it is yet relatively small, afid is sur- 
rounded by a wide ocean of the unknown. In each of the principal 
sciences — physics, chemistry, and biology—-we always eventually 
reach a point beyond which observation does not serve us; and the 
final basis in each science is a hypothetical one. 
e It is certainly well never, to lose sight of this fact, and not to 
forget that such conceptions as atoms, cosmic-ether, and elements, are 
‘only symbols for what we do not know. But strongly as I recognise 
this, I cannot agree with the ingenious speaker in-fegard to one 
important principle he attempted to establish, in opposition to the 
doctrine of natural selection. Not that I would criticise the mis- 
‘understanding which caused him to mistake the “ selector ” in this 
process—he will long since have learned that the founders of the 
theory of selection placed it upon a more -solid basis than he was 
aware of. J am rather concerned with the convincing force of the 
reasoning which must, I think, compel us to assume that this process 

is an actual one. 
Tn reply to a contention of Spencer's, I had maintained that we are 


‘ 
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hardly ever in a position to judge of the selection value of a varia- 
tion ; firstly, because we do not at all know how great the variation 
actually was in any given case of natural selection; and, secondly, 
because we cannot judge the value of this variation in the struggle 
for existence. I chose, as an illustration, the strigil on the anterior 
legs of many insects, which serves for cleaning those bearers of 
important sense-organs, the antenne. I stated that the origin by 
natural selection of this very useful, and even necessary apparatus, 
could not be followed in ‘its details, though we were unable to assume 
that it had any other origin. “ We are unable to prove that a slight 
depression on the limb of the insect, such as must have formed the 
first beginning of this apparatus, can giye the verdict as to life or 
death, and much less that it must do so in many cases.” * 

‘When I wrote these words I was well aware that they might be 
understood as implying that I doubted the reality of the process of 
selection. I nevertheless wrote it because, in my opinion, natural 
selection is a true principle, and its occurrence is beyond all doubt ; 
and I hold that truth can never suffer from the fact that we face it 
boldly and examine it as carefully and keenly as possible: it can only 


‘thereby be placed on a still surer foundation. I am by no means of 


the opinion, which apparently Lord Salisbury ascribes to me, that we 
cannot conceive the process of natural selection in principle. On the 
contrary, we can even affirm that as the three factors which condition 
it—variation, heredity, and the struggle for existence—are proved to 


‘occur, the existence of natural selection follows of necessity, But 


we are not able to follow it in any particular instance because the 
necessary data as regards facts are wanting, and will be always 
wanting. ‘I might, therefore, truthfully say that we accept natural 
selection because we must—bhbecause it is the only possible explanation 
that we can conceive.” l 

Lord Salisbury is not willing to recognise this necessity, He 
remarks : 


“AS a politician I know that argument very well. In political con- 
troversy itis sometimes said of a disputed proposal, that it ‘ holds the field’; 
that it must be accepted because no possible alternative has been suggested. 
In politics there is occasionally a certain validity in the argument, for it. 
sometimes happens that some definite course must be taken, even though no 
course is free from objection. But such a line of reasoning is utterly out of 
place in science. “We are under no obligation to find a theory if the facts. 
will not provide'a sound one.” 

I hardly think that this distinction between politics and science: 
holds good ; even science is in a manner forced to act—that is, to put 
forward an explanation, just as is the case in politics. For all science. 
proceeds on the supposition that nature can be explained; its task is 


* «Die Almacht der Naturzuchtung,” Jena, 1893; "“ The All-Sufficiency of Natural 
Selection,” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Septeniber, 1893. 
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to trace phenomena back to physical forces, and as soon as-a likely’ 


explanation for a phenomenon—in this case the adaptive nature of 
organisms—is found, it has no choice, but must. accept it: Thatit is 


- “a sound one” is presupposed: otherwise it would not serve as a 


sufficient explanation of the phenomenon. Undoubtedly science may 
err in its judgment. Its history shows many instances of such 
error; but it also shows that the error led to a better explanation, 
and for this reason.alone we are compelled to accept the only explana- 


‘tion that it has been possible to give at the time. If we do not do 


so, there remains only the assumption | of the intervention of a design- 
ing force. Lord Salisbury recognises: the alternative ; but in doing 
so, bases his remarks on a speech delivered by Lord Kelvin twenty 
‘years ago, in which the latter states thatshe does not consider natural 
selection to be the true theory of evolution, “if evolution has been in 
Biology”; and he is convinced that “ the argument of design” has 
been far too much lost sight of. As to ‘the fact that. evolution has 
taken place there can no longer be any doubt nowadays; and, 
accordingly, Huxley was able to affirm recently that “ if the Darwinian 


- hypothesis were swept away, evolution would still stand where it: is.” 


Certainly, evolution ‘has the value of a fact; it is only as regards the 
tracing of it back to its natural causes that there is any diversity of - 


‘opinion among us. I do not believe that the principle of selection 
‘will ever be swept away; but even though just now not a few 


naturalists do not agree with this view, or, at any rate, have begun 


to doubt, in my opinion we have no choice. The scientific man may" 
not assume the existence of a designing force, as Lord Salisbury ` 


auggésts, for by so doing he would surrender the presupposition of 
his research—the comprehensibility of Nature. On the other hand, 


‘his concern is with Nature only—that is, with the mechanism of the 


universe, not with the origin of the mechanism, nor with its ultimate 


. cause. It is, indeed, to him inconceivable that a Creator should: 


designedly interfere in the course of Nature—inconceivable that he 


should, so to speak, intervene to supplement the forces of Nature just: f 


where they break down. But, at the same time, there is nothing to 
prevent our conceiving (if conception be the right term to use in such 


a context) of a Creator as lying behind or within the forces of Nature ` 


and being their ultimate cause. And so the scientist and the politician 
may after all unite in the beautiful words of Goethe : 


“Das Unerforschliche still verehren,”: 
i WEISMANN. 
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THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CRISIS AND THE WAR. 


(ON 
b 


MONG the many happy results of Japan’s encounter with China- 

is one of the utmost importance that readily eludes the ken of 

European politicians. For this war has, for the time, averted the 
utter breakdown of Japan’s new constitutional machinery. 

In the beginning of July of last year Japan presented the spec- 
tacle of a house completely divided against itself. Some of the best 
friends of the country, and some of the most intelligent among her 
citizens—men, too, who had welcomed the advent of representative 
institutions.with enthusiasm—were anxiously and moodily discussing 
the advisability of the suspension of the Constitution and a reversion 
to the time-hallowed régime of Despotism tempered by assassination 
to which the nation had been so long accustomed. For in that month 
a modus vivendi between the Cabinet and the House of Representa- 
tives seemed to be entirely hopeless. And yet the beginning-of August 
saw the whole nation standing shoulder to shoulder, and speaking and 
writing and acting as if there were but one mind and heart and will 
within its circlet of sea. It was simply a transformation scene effected 
in the twinkling of an eye. For the second: time Count Ito, the 

Japanese Minister President, had played his trump card and saved 
the situation. What the Imperial Rescript accomplished in February 
1893, that the Declaration of hostilities against China did in 1894— 
only far more effectually. 

As every one knows, the new Constitution came into operation in 
the penultimate month of 1890. Since that date there have been 
three dissolutions and four Parliaments—not a bad record, certainly, 
for a little over four years. The superficial reasons for these dissolu-. 
‘tions have been various, but the real underlying ground of collision 
between the Executive and the Lower House of the-Diet has been 
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invariably the same. Put into a nutshell, the case is this. At present 
the Japanese Cabinet is independent of the Diet and responsible to 
the Sovereign alone, The Japanese House of Representatives has 
really been fighting for the introduction of Government by Party into 
an Executive responsible to itself—in short, for the state of affairs 
that prevails in England and her self-governed Colonies. 

The Japanese Naikakw or Cabinet as organised in its modern form 
is only five years the senior of the Diet, it having been called into 
existence at the very end of 1885. Although singularly like our own 
English Cabinet in the time of Charles II, it is really the eight old 
boards of government that ruled in Japan ten centuries ago, with a 
new one of Communications added, At the head of each of these 
nine Departments there is-á Minister appointed by, and responsible 
to, the Sovereign, while-a“Minister President presides at the meetings 
of his colleagues. These Ministers! may or may. not be members of 
the Houses of the Diet ; in practice only a very few of them have 
been so. However, they as Ministers and their representatives, the 
Government Delegates, have the right to sit in the House and speak 
at any time, thofgh not to vote unless actually members of one or 
other of the cit They are theoretically independent of the 
votes of the Diet, and of course: in theory have no recognised sup- 
porters among ithe members, although practice and theory in this 
latter case are somewhat at variance. 

In dealing with the Diet a sharp distinction has to be drawn ‘be- 
tween the Upper and the Lower House. A priori it was fancied 
. that all the ability and capacity for work would be found in the 
latter; it being generally held that the Upper House, consisting for 
the most part of nobles unversed in affairs, would be more of a 
stumbling-block and a rock of offence than anything else. So far 
this forecast has proved utterly wrong in both cases, for while the 
first three Lower Houses did little but wrangle and waste time, and 
recklessly precipitate crisis after crisis, the House of Peers has dis- 
tinguished itself by steady and sober, if not by exactly brilliant, 
work, Although lately a small section of it, led by the two ambitious 
and mettlesome Princes Nijo and Konoye, has shown a decidedly 
strong disposition” to embarrass the Administration, the Upper 
Chamber as a whole has been guilty of but little factious opposition. 
Not that it has been silent when genuine abuses have come before its 

notice. Then it has spoken with no uncertain sound. 

Its composition is somewhat similar to the Upper Chamber of the 
Prussian Landtag. In it ten princes of the blood, ten dukes (or 
princes), and twenty-one marquises hold hereditary places. The 
counts, viscounts, and barons of the Ewpire (all present Japanese 
titles of nobility date from 1884) are represented by 105 of their 
number, who are elected for seven years. Thus there are 146 nobles 
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in the House, In addition to these the fifteen highest taxpayers in 
each of the forty-five prefectures of the Empire elect one of their 
number to represent them in the Peers for seven years. As it is a 
tule that the Emperor may nominate life members equal in number 
to the nobles minus the forty-five taxpayers’ representatives, it 
follows that there will be 101 Imperial nominees to make up the 
whole tale of the membership to 292. Asitis, only some eighty have 
been appointed, more than half of whom have been, or are, officers of 
the State, the rest being nominated for eminence as soldiers or 
sailors, or in law, learning, or commerce. 

As already said, much solid ability and good sense have been shown 
by this Chamber. The failures have been the representatives of 
. plutocracy, and a few of the old nobles. But even these failures 
have not been wantonly aggressive and offensive ; they have proved 
failures merely from having shown themselves to be what a Scotch- 
man would term “a wheen o’ feckless, guidless, ill-less bodies.” No 
doubt the undeniable aptitude for business evinced, by the Upper 
Chamber is to be in part ascribed to the services of Count Ito as its 
first President. By the terms of the Laws of the Houses, the 
Emperor nominates the President and Vice-President of the House of 
Peers, and his Majesty certainly acted with judgment when he selected 
the father of the Japanese Constitution as the first Sa of the 
Upper Chamber. 

It was however from the popular Chamber of the Diet that great 
things were expected by the nation. Miserably as these hopes have 
been belied, they were in 1890 not by any means groundless, For it 
was expected that the representatives would mostly be selected 
from men who had already been trained and habituated to deal with 
the discussion of questions of public policy, albeit in a somewhat 
narrow arena. For, be it explained, the Government had by no 
means been unmindful of its duty in educating the nation to play its 
part in the new order of things pblitical. 

At the Revolution of 1868 the authorities were faced by many 
exceedingly weighty problems. Paramount among them was the- 
task of establishing a strong and irresistible central Government. 
But the best men in Japan looked far beyond that as the goal to be 
striven for; statesmen like Kido, Okubo (at that time), Ito, and 
Inouye merely regarded this centralising as the road that led most 
surely to popular institutions. To bring the country into direct 
subordination to Tokyo, the French system of prefectures was adopted, 
with modifications, of course. At first the provincial Governor ap- 
pointed by the central Government was all-in-all in the prefecture he ad- 
ministered for the time being. But in 1878, what corresponds to the 
Conseil Général of each French department was established in each of the 
Japanese Ken and Fu. Of course universal suffrage was out of the 
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question ; the main E for Gjkotori was the payment of direct 
taxes to the amount of yen 5 per annum. But besides this each elector 
had himself to write his own name and the name of the candidate voted 
for on a ballot ; a provision, by the way, that most unfortunately finds 
no place in the new Constitution itself. Here then the politicians of 
the nation, or rather of the prefectures, had a miniature parliamentary 
training ground, of which they were not slow to avail themselves, The 
‘taxpayers’ representatives entered upon their new found métiers with 
great zest and vigour, and both gave and received many a hard knock 
in the course of the dozen years that preceded the opening of the 
great national palaver in Uchi-Saiwai-cho in Tokyo. As a matter 
of course there were ‘frequent collisions and deadlocks between the 
provincial assemblies and the Governors, with a regular kaleidoscope 
of prorogations, suspensions, and dissolutions. But yet people, as a 
rule, were merely atnused ; it was generally surmised that, on ‘the 
whole, the effect of these local parliaments would be extremely salu- 
tary. The experience in the conduct of affairs gained by the mem- 
bers, it was argued, overweighed all the bickerings and Donnybrook 
Fairs that only too often disgraced them. Accordingly, sober, thinking 
men were sorely put out to discover that this view was altogether 
unduly optimistic, and that the first five or six sessions of the Lower 
‘House merely reproduced the worst vagaries of the district assemblies. 
‘Great was the disappointment of Japan’s well-wishers to find in the 
-popular Chamber a factiousness and an absence of any sense of respon- | 
-sibility that would have done credit to the typical Irish-American 
‘whose only politics are “ agin the Government.” 
At first blush one might reasonably have expected to find men of 
respectable calibre selected as deputies. The franchise is by no 
‘means on a very wide or a very popular basis; ‘it is strictly confined 
>to men of substance. . Hach elector must pay direct annual taxes to 
the amount of yen 15. On this basis the first electoral rolls bore 
some half-million names, that is, one elector in every 80 of the popu- 
lation; and these electors, being all more or less men of standing in 
» their several localities, might naturally have been pippo to choose 
‘men of weight to represent them. 
, And in many cases it cannot be denied that ey did so; but in 
many others they certainly did not. Briefless barristers, Govemment 
~clerks drawing yen 20 per month, and a whole crop of needy adven- 
turers aspired to write M.P. after their hitherto unknown names, For 
‘the honorarium of yen 800 per annum with, travelling expenses con- 
-stituted a great consideration to many of these worthies ; while, of 
-course, the opportunities the position afforded them counted as no 
slight inducement. It ‘would be found invaluable in business, in 
<company-promoting, for example. ' Henco taken as a whole, the 
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character of the Lower Chamber of the Diet has hitherto not been a 
very high one. 

Of the 300 members in the House, it was found that the politics 
of at least one-third were practically colourless. These members 
formed small ephemeral coteries and cliques, which down to the 
present have been in a perennial state of disintegration and recom- 
bination. But nearly one-half of the House openly avowed allegiance 
to two powerful and well-compacted Opposition parties. 

To understand the character and position of these parties it is 
necessary to hark back some little way in modern Japanese history. 

The Revolution of 1868 was mainly accomplished by the efforts of 
the three associated claus of Satsuma, Choshiu, and Tosa, ably 
supported by Hizen. Naturally the chief administrative power in. 
Japan fell into the hands of their leading men. For the first few 
years these four clans contrived to work harmoniously together. Bub 
presently differences arose, and in 1873 there was a decided split. 
In that year some of the Tosa and Hizen Ministers (who had resigned 
a few months before) sènt in a memorial praying for the establishment 
of a representative assembly in which the popular wishes might bə- 
discussed, and complaining that authority lay neither with the Crown 

‘nor the people, but with the officials in power. As was to be 
expected at the time, their prayer was rejected, it being officially 
announced that Japan was not then ready for representative institu- 
tions. ; 

One of the signatories of this petition was the Tosa statesman, 
Itagaki. He is a wonderful personification of a certain well-defined 
and by no means uncommon type among his countrymen. A man of 
.no mean intelligence, of ‘strong and indomitable will, utterly careless. 
of wealth and position, thoroughly disinterested as far as he himself is . 
personally concerned, he is dominated by one sole single idea, to the 
realisation of which he has spared no effort and shrunk from no 
sacrifice. In Itagaki’s case this dominant idea is the establishment of 
Representative Government. From the beginning of his politica) 
career down to the present moment he has made this aim the prime- 
object of his life. In 1875 there was a rapprochement between him 
and the Mikado’s Ministers, and he once more consented to assume 
office. But this was only for a short time; he wanted things to 
advance faster than his colleagues were inclined to let them move. 
Accordingly he resigned, and devoted himself to the formation of a 
political following of his own. During the next dozen years or so he 
stumped the country from North to South, lecturing and propagating 
his views, and his influence certainly counted as a considerable factor- 
in eliciting the famous Imperial Decree of October 12, 1881, which 
announced that a Parliament would be established in 1890. In that 
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latter year Itagaki’s party, 'known as'the Jiyu-to, or Radicals, returned 
between 90 and 100 members of the Lower House. As for Itagaki 
himself, even if he had been willing to sit in it in person, he had 
meanwhile been debarred from doing so. In 1884 the Japanese _ 
nobility had been readjusted, and Itagaki found a title thrust upon 
him, sorely against the grain. He protested against being known as 
Count Itagaki, saying that he had not the wherewithal to support the 
dignity, as in his inventory of property his gun and two sporting 
dogs were the most considerable items. Although an Imperial grant 
of yen 30,000 silenced this objection, and the patent of nobility had 
to be accepted, the Count still insists on being addressed as plain 
Mr. Itagaki. However, although his party have as a whole opposed 
the Administration, it has not by any means proved a band of 
irreconcilables. On proper occasions it has listened to reason and 
yielded to necessity. Although Itagaki has retired from its nominal 
leadership, his influence in it is still strongly felt. 

The second Opposition section is a steed of an entirely different 
‘eolour. While. Itagaki’s party, the Jiyu-to, does not wield so much 

power as one might expect from its numbers, the influence of the 
Kajishin-to (Progressionists), as the rival party is called, is out of all 
proportion to its membership. Never counting more than forty odd 
Deputies in the House, and sometimes fewer, it is yet by far the 
sharpest thorn in the side of the Government that there is in Japan. 
Its members are mostly men of good education—able, fluent, truculent, 
- and, as far as political warfare goes, utterly unscrupulous, The unity 
and discipline of the body are of a high order. And these, with every 
other resource it can devise, it exerts for the sole purpose of 
embarrassing the Ministry and of establishing party government as 
‘the ruling force in the country. Although it occasionally has come 
‘to an understanding and acted with the Jiyu-to, yet the alliance has 
not been the outcome of any lasting affection of one section for the 
other. Occasionally the feud between them has been as bitter as that 
between the Kaishin-to and the Cabinet, ; 

In one respect it is like the Jiyu-to; its acknowledged leader is a 
new noble who has no seat in either of the Houses.’ This leader is 
Count Okuma, usually accounted one of the two ablest statesmen in 
Japan, and whose known history affords strange glimpses of the 
hidden and mysterious play of Japanese political intrigue. 

Originally a poor Hizen samurai, Okuma did his share of the work 
-of his clan in effecting the Revolution of 1868, and held some unim- 
portant Government appointments in the subsequent years. But his 
opportunity came in 1878. At that date Inouye, the Finance 
Minister,’ fearing a Korean war, resigned office and sent in a memorial 
showing that the national finances were in a perilous state; that 
debts, internal and external, were accumulating, and that, there was 
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a yearly deficit of $2,000,000. This, of course, caused tremendous 
excitement. On May 10,1873, Okuma was ordered to take charge 
of the Finance Department and to make a searching investigation. 
After a laborious interval the new Minister published a full Budget, 
giving a very different account. Instead of an annual deficit of 
$2,000,000, it showed a considerable surplus—an estimate which was 
fully borne out by events. For eight years, down to 1881, Okuma 
administered the Department, during the latter part of which he had 


to work with Inouye and Ito as colleagues, In 1881 these two latter, © 


by a subtle intrigue, threw Okuma overboard, and he had to resign his 
portfolio. It was over the date of the introduction of the new 
constitutional machinery that the quarrel arose, the proclamation of 
October 12, 1881, postponing the opening of the Diet until 1890. 
Accordingly Okuma subsided into private life, but not into inactivity. 
Forecasting the future, he proceeded to pave the way to power 
ander a constitutional and responsible régime, by the formation of 
a political following, It was towards the end of 1881 that the 
Keaishin-to, or Progressionist party, thus had its genesis, 

Being a good man of business, Okuma had become rich, and the 
wealth he had accumulated he employed in establishing newspapers 
and in spreading his principles with no sparing hand, The result 
was that long before 1890 the former Finance Minister was again a 
power to be reckoned with. And so it came to pass, that when Inouye, 
in consequence of the miscarriage of his Treaty Revision project, 
resigned the portfolio of the Foreign Ofico in 1888, Okuma was 
requested to take it over. Okuma complied with the request, and 
assumed office. He at once initiated a strong foreign policy, and 
resolutely addressed himself to the crux of Treaty Revision. In this 
he was successful up to a point. He had actually concluded revised 
Treaties with America and Germany, when the ferment of opposition 
to his policy that arose in the country induced Ito and Inouye 
once more to throw Okuma over at the end of 1889. Before this was 
done, however, Okuma had all but lost his life by assassination. A 
political fanatic had waylaid him and thrown a bomb at him, 
which wrecked his carriage and shattered his leg, which had to be 
amputated, 

Naturally all this tended to put Okuma in no good humour with 
his former colleagues. But meanwhile the elections for the first Diet 
. had approached. Lying on his sick bed, he bided his time, and when 
the Diet assembled he arranged a meeting with Count .Itagaki, and 
effected a temporary union of the Jiyu-to and the Kaishin-to. One of 
his organs asserts that, as far as erudition and genius are concerned, 
he is not perhaps to be reckoned among the ablest Minister Presidents 
of State which the country can furnish, but that he is easily first as 
a party-leader. f 
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` The same journal also states that by 1891 he had distributed some 
$500,000 among his followers. These followers of his are nearly al? 
men of mark in the House; some of them being men of great debat- 
ing and oratorical power. First and foremost, perhaps, stands 
Shimada Saburo, an able barrister and a dashing journalist; and then, 
at no great distance behind, come Dr. Hatoyama, once President of 
the Law College in the Imperial University, and Ozaki Yukio, also 
a journalist, whose articles and utterances once procured him a term 

of political exile, which he spent chiefly in England. This term of 
exile he passed there to some purpose; for he was a constant 
habitué of the House of Commons, where he made himself fully 
master of parliamentary procedure and tactics. 

. Thus, when the first Parliament was opened in 1890, there was & 
solid phalanx of nearly half the membership of the Lower Chamber 
arrayed against the Government. The Government itself was in a 
peculiar position. Most of the portfolios were held by men belonging: 
to the two great clans of Satsuma and Choshiu, or by men who were 

practically their satellites. Yet, although all the Ministers were 

politicians of undoubted ability, they did not number among them 
the statesmen of the highest flight. Counts Ito and Inouye held no 
Cabinet office at the time, Ito being President of the Upper Chamber, 

while Inouye had ostensibly retired into private life. Yet it was 
generally understood that the influence of these two and of certain 
other Kuromaku, or “ Curtain” politicians, as they are termed in 
Japan, was all powerful with the Ministers in office, who were 
generally supposed to avail themselves freely of the counsels of these 
irresponsible statesmen in cases of difficulty. Evidently the Prime 
Minister, Count Matsugata, ‘and his colleagues looked upon themselves 
merely as a sort of first fighting line vis-a-vis the new-born Diet, 

with these Kuromaku advisers in reserve as a sort of Triarii or Old 
Guard, who were to be summoned to the front in the case of an 
extreme emergency. 

After getting into working order, the Lower House began to 
develop its assault upon the Administration, which from the first ib 
had evidently resolved to make responsible to itself. Naturally 
enough it regarded the control of the national purse-strings as the 
key to the position, and for the first three sessions and a part of the 
fourth its efforts were almost exclusively concentrated upon this point.. 
But the Cabinet was too strongly entrenched here to be lightly or 
easily dislodged by any effort of the united Opposition parties. Tho 
famous 67th Article of the new Constitution, with the 71st Article in 
reserve, constituted a virtually impregnable defence, provided: the 
Ministers were at all disposed to show themselves unyielding and 
uncompromising. The latter Article (the 71st) provides that when 
the Imperial Diet has not voted on the Budget, or when the Budget has: 
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not been brought intu acttal existence, the Government shall carry oud 
the Budget of the preceding year. This of course virtually makes the 
` Administration independent of the consent or non-consent of the Diet, 
in the case of war to the knife. The 67th Article, moreover, fetters 
the Houses in a fashion that would be unbearable in England, or in 
any of her self-governing colonies. , It is drawn up in the following 
terms :—Those already fixed eapenditures based by the Constitution upon 
the powers appertaining to the Emperor, and such expenditures as may 
have arisen- by the effect of law, or that appertain to the legal obligations 
of the Government, shall be neither rejected nor reduced by the Imperial * 
Diet, without the concurrence of the Government. The import of this 
just amounts to the fact that the Diet has no power to deal with 
about three-fourths of the annual revenue. Or, in other words, some 
$60,000,000 out of the total national expenditure of $80,000,000 could 
not be brought within the scope of its pruning-knife. In spite of 
all, however, the Lower House essayed to ride rough-shod over this 
famous 67th Article, and proposed a sweeping reduction of some 
$10,000,000 in the current expenditure, The Ministers and the 
Government Delegates protested, pointing out that in certain poifts 
the Diet was exceeding its competence. But the Opposition majority 
was firm, insistent, and clamorous. As a deadlock on the very 
threshold of representative government would have been something 
more serious than even an untoward event, the Ministers showed 
themselves conciliatory to the extent of yielding to a reduction of 
some yen 6,500,000. And so the first session came to an end, 
apparently in peace, but with both sides bracing themselves for what 
was felt to be a still more serious struggle. 

Before the next meeting of the Diet, several events of importance 
supplied capital to the Opposition parties. On May 11, 1891, a 
crazy policeman made an attempt upon the life of the Tzarevitch, 
then on a visit to Japan. On October 28 of the same year a 
disastrous earthquake laid two of the richest central provinces of 
Japan in ruins, while inundations created terrible havoc in the 
prefectures of Fukuoka and Toyama. When the Houses met, the 
Lower Chamber indulged in acrimonious discussions of the repressive 
measures taken by the executive in consequence of the first event, 
while it gave no heed to the Government measures for the relief of 
the sufferers by earthquake and flood, It furthermore evinced an 
overmastering contempt for the provisions of the famous 67th Article, 
and proposed a further sweeping reduction of close on $8,000,000 in the 
estimates. Moreover, on nearly all the projects of legislation sub- 
mitted to it, it was grossly obstructive. Plainly a modus vivendi 
between it and the Executive was an impossibility, and greatly as 
they no doubt regretted the necessity of such a step, the Ministers 
saw no way out of the difficulty except to advise the Emperor to 
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order & dissolution. Accordingly, on Christmas Day, 1891, the first 
Japanese Parliament was dissolved, and instructions for a second 
general election were issued. 

The political fever in the constituencies was exceedingly high, and 
was marked by violent incidents in many of the prefectures. In 
Kagoshima, in Shiga, in Saga, and in Ishikawa Kens there was much 
disorder, while in Tosa Prefecture there were some pitched battles 
with a fair return of dead and wounded. The adherents of the 
Government seem to have brought undue pressure to bear on certain 
of the electors, the Provincial Governors in several of the Kens having 
afterwards been removed for illegal interference in the elections. 

The new Parliament met on May 6, and sat till June 14, 1892. 
In virtue of Article 71 of the Constitution, the Government had 
brought the Badget of the previous year into effect, and the Houses 
were called upon to deal with nothing more serious, financially 
speaking, than a Supplementary Budget of some yen 2,750,000, for 
ordinary expenses, and some considerable items of Gona ontlay 
for the completion of works. On this, however, the Representative ‘ 
Chamber essayed to exercise its pruning knife with a novel result. 
It found itself at issue with the Upper House over the excision of 
two rather important items, namely the appropriations for ship 
building and for the investigation of earthquakes. The Peers 


` restored these items and returned the Budget to the Lower House, 


which declined to receive it, on the ground that the Peers had no 
right to introduce amendments. The Peers submitted the dispute to 
the Emperor, who returned the following authoritative reply, fully 
recognising the co-ordinate competence of the Upper Chamber to 
deal with questions of finance : 


“With regard to the Right of Consent to the Budget vested in the 
Houses of Peers and Representatives respectively, neither House is superior 
or inferior to the other except in the one particular that, according to the 
65th Article of the Constitution, the Lower House receives the ‘Budget 
from the Government before the Upper. Therefore, the House which 
deliberates subsequently, is in no respect bound by the decisions of the 
House which deliberates previously, and it consequently follows that the 
restoration of any items which may have been excised by the House .pre- 
viously deliberating falls strictly within the Right of Revision vested in 
the House, subsequently deliberating. The House subsequently deliberating 
has only to employ the method indicated by the Law of the Houses, namely, 
to seek the concurrence of the House previously deliberating.” 


The result was a conference of the two Houses, at which a com- 
promise was effected, one of the items being restored and the other 
rejected, 

But meanwhile the Lower House had found other grounds for an 
attack on the Ministry in connection with the alleged official inter- 
ference in the late elections. An exceedingly strongly worded and 
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rhetorical Address to the Throne on thé subject had been introduced, 
and, after an unusually acrimonious debate, thrown out by the narrow 
majority of 8 in a House of 289. However, the matter was not 
allowed to rest here. A representation: to the Government was 
carried by 154 to 111, in which it was declared necessary that ‘‘ the 
Cabinet Ministers should consider their position, and, accepting their 
responsibility, should decide upon suitable measures. Otherwise the 
fundamental principle of representative government will be destroyed.” 

The only direct notice of this taken by the Ministry was the follow- 
ing deliverance of Count Matsugata, the Minister President, in the 
course of the debate upon the motion : 


“‘Gentlemen,—During your debate the day before yesterday about an 
Address to the Throne, | informed you that the matters which you are now 
* discussing are exaggerated and untrue.. Your House is in the frequent 
habit of raising discussions and debates to determine the truth of various 
events, but according to the Law of the Houses in this country, the duty 
of determining questions of fact, with the exception of qualifications of 
members of your House, devolves in every case upon the Judiciary. There- 
fore the Government sees no reason whatever to consider its position because 
vague and superficial charges are employed to traduce it. Even supposing 
this Representation be passed, I can assure you that the Ministers of this 
Empire do not purpose lightly to resign their posts on account of such a 
careless and crude decision.” 


But the ferment raised by the Opposition politicians was not to be 
lightly allayed. After the close of the session they kept up a 
systematic agitation in the press and on the platform, and things 
began to wear a serious look. So grave was the situation felt to be, 
that the Government judged it advisable to have the Cabinet re- 
‘modelled; for the nation was clamouring for this insistently. 
Accordingly, the Matsugata Naikakuxesigned, and on August 4, 1892, 
Count Ito assumed the position of’ Minister P President for the sebond 
time. His fellow clansman, Count Inouye, took charge of the Home 

Office, while Mr. Mutsu, who had been Minister for ‘Ageicalture and 
Commerce in the preceding Adrhinistration, assumed the portfolio for 
Foreign Affairs. Into some of the other offices new'men were brought, 
but it was generally recognised that the Ministry was, notwithstand- 
ing, mainly a Satsuma and Choshiu one, supported by the ablest 
among its adherents in other clans. It was furthermore generally 
recognised that it was composed of the strongest statesmen in Japan ; 
if they failed vis-à-vis the Diet, then things would come to a perilous 
pass indeed. 

At first the new Ministers showed an unmistakable Bii to be 
conciliatory. Count Inouye dealt with the officials who had interfered 
in the late elections in a drastic fashion. And at the opening of the 
Diet at the end of November, 1892, the same Minister, speaking for 
Count Ito, who was recovering from a carriage RAED Sa 
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the policy of the Cabinet to the representatives, in a speech that was 
at once straightforward, frank, and friendly. It was an ominous cir- 
cumstance, that as soon as he had finished his address, he was violently 
attacked by several members for a supposed violation of the Law of 
the Houses. The Minister had read his speech—a thing which, as a 
Minister, however, he had a perfect right to do. Then followed 
renewed attacks upon the official interference in the elections. But. 
it was over the Budget that the deadlock of the fourth session 
occurred. , 

The Lower Chamber proposed a reduction of close on $8,000,000 
in the ordinary expenditure, and at the samé time refused assent to 
an appropriation of some yen 3,333,000 for the building of war- 
ships to be begun that same year. Of the $8,000,000, nearly one- 
half fell within the provision of the 67th Article, and on this the > 
Government stood firm. It twice refused its consent to the reduction 
in the plainest language. Thereupon, on, February 7, 1893, the 
representatives, by a vote of 181 to 103, took the strong step of 
passing an Address to the Throne, and then adjourning their sittings 
for eighteen days, till the> 25th. The following are the most .im- 
portant passages of this address : 


“ Humble reflection leads your Majesty’s servants to conclude that the 
chief object of representative government is to promote concord between 
high and low, and to secure their co-operation in aid of the State. Hence 
there can be no profounder or greater desideratum than that the Legis- 
lature and the Administration should occupy towards each other attitudes 
of thorough sincerity, and should achieve the reality of harmonious co- 
operation. But ever since the opening of the Diet, the Legislature and the 
Administration have been wanting in concord, all their projects have been 
impeded, all their capabilities marred, so that in the sequel they have failed 
to secure for the country the benefits of progressive development in concert 
with the advance of the age. Your Majesty’s servants acknowledge that 
the insufficiency of theif own zeal is in part responsible for these things, 
but they believe that the chief cause is to be sought in the Cabinet's failure 
to discharge its functions. If your Majesty’s servants have sought to 
reduce administrative expenditures and to economise the public outlay, it is 
because they desirg to reform the extravagant abuses of the Govern- 
ment and to lighten the burdens of the people. They have held to this 
purpose unwaveringly ever since the first session of the Diet. This House, 
when the Budgetsfor the 26th year of J/erjt was submitted to it, subjected 
it to the closest scrutiny, took careful count of the nation’s financial 
capacity, and with due regard to the nature of the various administrative 
requirements, iftroduced reductions of expenditure. With regard to the 
items of Fixed, Expenditures falling under the provisions of the 67th 
Article of the Constitution, the Government’s concurrence was sought, in 
accordance witl{ the Constitution, no less than three times, but the Govern- 
ment arbitrarily withheld its consent. Moreover, not only did it offer no 
statement of its reasons or detailed explanation of the items to which it 
took exception, but also it went so far as to declare positively that it could 
not reduce so much as one sen of the amount. ‘Thereupon this House, sus- 
pending its sittings for five days, asked the Government to reconsider the 
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matter, but the Government firmly persisted in its former declaration and 
declined to pay attention to the House's representation. Had the Govern- 
ment, when announcing its dissent with reference to the expenditures 
falling under the 67th Article of the Constitution, given a detailed state- 
ment of the various items and a clear explanation of reasons, it would have 
been acting in comformity with the moral duty of statesmen under repre- 
sentative’ institutions, and would also have adopted the path leading to ‘ 
harmonious co-operation. But, to the deep regret of your Majesty’s 
servants, the Cabinet did not adopt any such course. Further, with regard 
to the appropriations for building men-of-war, although the Diet rejected 
them, the Government declared its positive intention of devising some 
means of carrying out its policy within the limits prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. Your Majesty’s servants, astonished at the impropriety of this 
declaration, immediately sought an explanation, but obtained no answer.” 


However, the recalcitrant deputies RE no more than three 
days of their self-voted repose, being summoned together on the 
afternoon of the 10th to receive an Imperial Message addressed to 
“ Officials and the two Houses of the Diet.” Atter a preamblé of 
three paragraphs, the document in question struck at the root of the 
alaber in the following manner : 


The i items of expenditure referred to in Article of the Constitution 
are protected by the clear text of the A whe Br and -xgnnot properly become a 
ground of dispute. Hereby we specialy direct our’ \Ministers to bring all 
sectidns of the Administration into > Good order, and, having due regard to 
essentials, to take such deliberate eid careful counsel as shall secure free- 
dom from error, under our directi i 

“With regard to the matter of national defences, 4 single day’s neglect 
may involve a century’s regret. Wp shall economise the, expenditures of the 
Household, and shall contribute, during the space of jsix years, a sum of 
three hundred thousand yen annnally.. We direct our military and civil 
officials, except in cases where special circumstances inter, fere, to contribute 
one-tenth of their salaries during the same period, which sums shall, be devoted 
to supplement the fund for building men-of-war. 

“We regard our Cabinet and our Diet as the machinery of constitutional 
government, and we trust that each being careful to observe the due 
limitations of its powers, will follow the route of harmonious co-operation, 
soas to assist us in this great undertaking, and contrive to secure the 
beauty of successful achievement.? 


Three points are here Specially worthy of remark. In the first 
place, the Diet found itself utterly baffled in its attempt to obtain a . 
decisive control over the national purse-strings. , Tn the second place, 
the final paragraph, in succeeding sessions, Supplied the Opposition 
patties with a fresh basis of operations for attacks on the Cabinet. 
Whenever the Ministers refused to give heed to the mandates of the 
Lower House, they were accused of wilfully failing to “follow the 
route of harmonious co-operation.” But it is the sécond clause of the 
above citation that is most remarkable. It means that while his 
Majesty devoted $300,000 of his Civil List to the service of the navy, 
even small officials earning as little in somé cases as $60 per annum 
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had to hand over $6 of that sum annually for the national defence. 
If Queen Victoria one fine morning saw fit to order her humble 
servants John Smith or William Jones, each in receipt of some £6 
a year, to stand and deliver 12s. thereof for the benefit of the 
national Exchequer, there certainly would be some excitement. . But 
in Japan things are ordered otherwise. Not one single protest was 
uttered, not one single voice raised against the order, except in the 
case of one Kaishin-to member, who was promptly silenced when he 
quoted the first clause of the 27th Article of the Constitution, which 
lays it down that “ The right of property of every Japanese subject 
shall remain inviolate.” 

At the time it was calculated that this 10 per cent. tax on official 
salaries would produce some $6,000,000; as a matter of fact, it will 
bring in just double that amount. ; 

By this adroit move the Minister President saved the situation for 
the time being, and the fourth session of'the Diet ran to its normal 
length. But the Opposition parties felt very sore over the thorough- 
paced fashion in which they had been worsted, and at the opening of 
the fifth session on Ropes 25, 1893, they came together again 
' burning for revenge. \ X 

This fifth session yras short ne lively. ‘The Lower House sat on 
but twenty days and never got so`far as the discussion of the esti- 
mates.. The first week or so was occupied by the Deputies in depos- 
ing and expelling their President,} whom one of the Kaishin-to 
members gracefully characterised as “the Government's beast!” 
Then followed an | Address to the Throne on Official Discipline, of 
which we give the ‘concluding sentences : 


i i 

“But unhappily:there is a Minister go unmindful of his duties as to 
attend meetings which he ought not to}attend, to associate with persons 
whom he ought not to meet, to accept entertainments which he ought not 
to accept, and to authorise his subordinates to receive presents. Scandal and 
evil reports fill the air, damaging the dignity of the Government, and lower- 
ing the credit of the Ministers. Unless these evils be corrected now, we, 
your Majesty’s humble subjects, fear that a cloud may be cast upon the 
lustre of your Majesty’s Throne, and that even the alienation of the people's 
hearts may ensue. Proofs to stablish the above facts are forthcoming. 
Our representations are free from all exaggeration. Derangement of official 
discipline may look a small affair, but in truth its bearings are most impor- 
tant. This very evil has-éver proved one of the principal factors in the 
decline of nations, : Your Majesty can hear where there is no sound, and 
see where there is no substance. Now that scandal is so great and miscon- 
duct so conspicuous, we, your Majesty’s humble subjects, respectfully pray 
that it may please your Majesty to impose an effectual restraint upon your 
Majesty’s Ministers”. g 


Immediately after this step the deputies took another whick 
brought a premature dissolution upon their heads. In the previous 
session they had addressed the Throne on the most ticklish of all 
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questions—that of the Revision of the Treaties. Now at this point, 
as it afterwards appeared, after two unsuccessful attempts in 1888 
and 1889, the Cabinet was just on the point of bringing tbis Revision 
to a successful issue, and was not at all prepared to sit still: and 
see all -its efforts brought to naught by the rash and ill-considered 
action of a few Hotspurs in the Lower House. There on the 19th of 
December, 1893, a Representation on the Strict Enforcement of the 
Treaties was introduced, and the mover was proceeding to explain it 
to the House when the President announced the receipt of an Impe- 
rial Message ordering the prorogation of the Diet for ten days. 

This, of course, was a pretty significant hint of what was to be 
looked for if the House should persist in going on with its Represent- 
ation, which it had made up its mind to do. 

This Strict Enforcement motion was an illustration of the truth of the 
adage that in politics men find themselves in company with strange bed- 
fellows. For the supporters of the resolution belonged to two parties 
of diametrically opposite views on the all-important question of Treaty 
Revision. In 1889 Okuma, now the acknowledged chief of the Kaishin- 
to, or Progressionist party, was pushing forward the Revision on the 
basis of the acquisition of real estate hy aliens, and of the presence of a 
number of foreign judges on the Japanese See adjudicate in cases 
where persons of their respecfive nationalities\ were concerned— 
two provisos, by the way, thatjare conspicuous by their absence in 
the’ new Treaties just concluded with Great Pain America, and 
Russia. Okuma, in fact, had actually brought his) negotiations with 
the United States and Germiny to a successful) issue, when the 
fanatic, Kurushima, all but suceeded in blowing him to pieces with 
a bomb on October 18, 1889. ] Then, in consequence of the ferment 
of opposition to Mixed Residence, excited in thb first place by a 
certain Oi Kentaro, Okuma’s Treaty Revision scheme was shelved. 
And now in 1898, four years after that event, we. have the strange 
spectacle of the following of Qi and the following of Okuma joining 
hands in formulating a Representation that every one felt to be 
utterly at variance with what a good 90 per cent. of the nation 
had set its mind upon—the, opening of the country by means of 
revised and equitable Treaties with foreign Powers. 

On the 29th of December, when the House re-assembled, there was 
a wild and unruly scene just pefore Mutsu, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, delivered his Address: His speech was altogether a remark- 
able one, and is worthy of note as an exposition of Japanese policy. 
We quote the most important paragraphs te 


“Tf Japan adopts the policy of strictly enforcing, the Treaties, it is to be 
feared that foreign Powers also may do the same. ‘And here an important 
question presents itself. Most of the Treaties, excepting the Mexican and 
Chinese, are one-sided in their application: in other. words, the various 
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privileges enjoyed by foreigners in Japan are defined in the Treaties; but 
the privileges granted to Japanese abroad are little, if at all, referred to. 
Therefore, if both sides are to stick closely and immovably to the letter of 
the Treaties, I fear the-loss accruing to the Japanese may be far greater 
than ‘the loss to foreigners. Moreover, `£ the spirit of this movement for 
strict enforcement of the Treaties be scught, it is found to have had its 
origin in the ariti-mixed-residence agitation recently fomented among cer- 
tain classes of people. If not actually an anti-foreign movement, it is at 
feast a reversion to the isolation policy,of the Bukufw, a policy incompatible 
with the national and fundamental programme of opening the country, as 
followed ever since the Restoration. If strict enforcement of the Treaties 
is intended to increase national interests and popular happiness, the reasons 
I have thus far adduced are sufficient to inspire a fear that no such object 
will be attained, but that, on the contrary, a directly opposite result may be 
produced. $ 

“ Among the advocates of strict enforcement of the Treaties, some pro- 
fess to approve that policy as a means to the final accomplishment of Treaty 


revision. They imagine that the-result of strictly enforcing the Treaties 


would be to make foreigners experience so much inconvenience that they 
would be constrained to consent to revision of the existing Treaties. But I 
do not perceive what inconvenience foreigners would suffer from strict en- 
forcement of the Treaties.. And supposing that they did feel more or less — 
inconvenience, I cannot imagine how that would induce foreign Powers to 
consent to Treaty revision. I believe that such ‘petty measures and such a 


, small policy would be totally inefficacious to accomplish the objects of Treaty 


revision. In fact, in or ek ES accompli the objects of Treaty revision, it is 
necessary to furnish foreign Powers wth proofs that Japan’s progress and 
civilisation truly makjz her in Asia an exceptionally enlightened and powerful 
country. The evidendes hitherto given to foreign Powers that Japan is a State 
quite exceptional iù jAsia are the.results which she has attained by following, 
ever since the Restor{ation, a national polity of opening the country. 

“Gentlemen, 1 dẹ not and cannot ddibt that the Representation now 
awaiting discussion jia your Houge and the two correlated Bills of a similar 
nature were introdulced from patriotic feding and without, any evil purpose 
on the part of their proposers. But Ijmust say that they are in spirit 
entirely opposed to jihe great fundamental policy of the Empire as above 
stated. And since/ there devolves uponjthe Ministers of the Crown the 
responsibility of removing any obstructién to the communication of that 
great national policy, I declare. most solemnly on behalf of the Government 
that we shall not hesitate to adopt any méasure for that purpose.” 






Immediately on the withdrawal of the Minister from the House, the 
President announced the receipt of a second Imperial Message pro- 


‘ roguing their sittings for a further term of fourteen days, and on the 


80th the fiat of dissolution was issued, much to the consternation of 
the members. __ 

Of course there was wild excitement\in the country, and the third 
general election was not without its lively incidents. One thing, 
however, was notable; the-Opposition parties weré badly beaten on 
the Strict Enforcement question, for the sense of the electors was 
dead against it. Accordingly not much was said about it in the 


‘subsequent sessions óf Parliament. As the result of the polls all 


over the country, the combined Opposition section came back in 
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command of a slight majority, but of this there was some slight 
doubt until issue was actually joined in the House early next 
session. 

This session (the sixth) was opened on May 15, 1894, and proved 
to be even briefer than the preceding one. But like it, if it was 
short, it was the reverse of dull. It was war to the knife from the 
very first day. On May 16 a resolution was introduced declaring 
that “as the Government had dissolved the preceding House without 
giving reasons for so doing, therefore this House considers that the 
Government’s procedure was unconstitutional, and resolves that its 
action in dissolving the House of Representatives was improper.” 
Now the fate of this resolution was peculiar. It was a Jiyu-to, or 
Radical motion, and the Jiyu-to party was now at daggers drawn 
with the Kaishin-to and their allies (men comprehensively known as 
the six sections) who had introduced the Strich Enforcement Repre- 
sentation. Both Jiyu-to and Kaishin-to were opposed to the Cabinet, 
the former somewhat mildly, the latter bitterly so. But their mutual 
hate nearly overrode their hostility to the Government, and endan- 
gered the chances of anything effectual being done. 

So before this resolution was debated, the Kaishin-to and their 
allies introduced an exceedingly strongly worded Address to the 
Throne, which was discussed and thrown out by 149 to 144 votes on 
May 17. On the following day the Jiyu-to resolution came on for 
discussion. A Kaishin-to member proposed an amendment to the 
effect that “the procedure of the present Cabinet having been wrong 
and improper, this House cannot place confidence in the present 
Cabinet.” This was rejected by 149 against 139, and then the 
original motion was put and thrown out by a majority of seventeen. 
Thus far, thanks to the antagonism of the J/iyu-io and the Kaishin-to, 
the common foe had escaped scathless. 

However, its immunity was short. On May 19 the House voted 
that a special Committee of eighteen should be nominated by the 
President and entrusted with the duty of drawing up a resolution 
that would be acceptable to all parties, while at the same time the 
Jiyw-to introduced an Address to the Throne, which by the vote of the 
House was handed over to the Committee appointed to draft the 
resolution. 

On May 21 the Committee presented the following draft : 


“ Whereas the procedure of the Government in dissolving the House of 
Representatives in the fifth session before the House had expressed its 
opinion or taken any action, is regarded by this House as unconstitutional, 
therefore this House resolves that it cannot place confidence in the Govern- 
ment so far as concerns the dissolution of the House of Representatives in 
the fifth session.” i 


When put to the vote this was carried by 253 to 17. On 
VOL. LXVII, 2I ` ; ; 


e 
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May 31, the amended Address to the Throne. podoi by the 
Jiyw-to (Radicals) was voted by a majority of fourteen in a House 
of 292, It complained of the. Ministry for neglecting both reform 
at home and national interests abroad, and in no measured terms, 

What followed was at once dramatic and drastic. On June 1, 
the President announced that in view of the important character of 
the Address to the Throne passed the preceding day, he had sought 
to be allowed to present it direct, but had received the Imperial 
command to hand it to the Minister of the Household Department. 
On the following day the President’ was summoned to the palace. 
What happened on his return is well told in the Japan Mail's’ 
sessional reports : 


“The President—Gentlemen :—As I announced to you a shovt time ago, 
being summoned to the palace, I proceeded thither and received from the 
Minister of thé Impe$ial Household a message from his Majesty the 
Emperor, which, in view of its great importance, I wrote down at the 

- dictation of the Minister. I now proceed to read it to you: 

“We shall not adopt the views contained in the Address presented by 
the House of Representatives. A written communication will not be made 
with reference to the Address.’ 

“The House stood during the delivery of this message. 

“Mr. Suzuki Shigeto said that as his Majesty had declined to adopt the 
House’s views, nothing could be done. But in view of the importance of 
the affair, he moved that a recess be taken for purposes of mature 
reflection. í 

“My. Hoshi Toru asked to be informed as to the precise purpose of 
taking a recess. 

“Mr, Suzuki—For what purpose? Because his Majesty does not adopt 
the Address. 

“ Mr. Hoshi—We have already received his Majesty’s message. What 
do you contemplate doing about it? 

“Mr. Suzuki—His Majesty has declined to adopt the address prepared 
by this House after most careful deliberation. Therefore I purpose that 
we take time to give the matter fuller ‘reflection. 

«The President—I have already announced the result of my summons to 
the palace. I have now to announce the receipt of an Imperial Rescript. 

“The House rose, and the President read the following: 

«c We, in accor dance with the 7th Article of e Constitution, hereby dissolve 
the House of Representatives’? 

“This announcement threw the House into great confusion. ` ‘Some 
‘members cried out that graver steps must be taken, Mr. Shimoizaka 
struck his desk and shouted that the thing was utterly wrong. Mr. Awaya 
Shinazo, rising in his place, taunted the members with having brought the 
trouble upon their. own heads, ; 

“The House rose in a tumult at 4.05. p.m.” 


” 


This ‘third dissolution, swift and exemplary, for the moment took 
men’s breath away. It was evidently a coup that the Opposition 
parties had not expected. For a time it’ seemed to..paralyse them. 
.One of their organs appeared in mourning, while another announced 

~the dissolution with a journalistic wail in-half-inch type: “A! A! 
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Karsan! A! A! Karsan!” (Alas! Anas! tHe DISSOLUTION ! 
Aras! Aras! tHe Dissotution!) But the neutral press, while not 
holding the Ministers free from all- blame, was pretty unanimous in 
laying the onus of the contretemps on the shoulders of the deputies. 
For their methods had in sober truth been factious and irresponsible 
in only too many instances. ` 

One thing that the Ito Cabinet had evidently set its. mind upon 
was the elimination of the purely political adventurer from the 
national councils, and the substitution therein of men who might be 
` expected to show some sense of responsibility. As a matter of fact, 
these repeated elections proved sore financial trials to many of the 
members, and, it slowly began to appear that politics after all were 
` not to prove a very remunerative profession, In the fourth Parlia- 
‘ment'the character of the men elected shows undoubted improvement 
in many instances, although there is still a large proportion of mem- ` 
bers ready to indulge in any political pyrotechnics calculated to bring 
them a temporary notoriety. Such, at least, is the opinion of many 
Japanese whose opinion is worthy of all attention. 

But before the elections for this fourth Parliament came-on there 
were happenings that changed the face of the political world utterly 
and entirely. In the first place, the conclusion of the revised Treaty 
with England was announced—a sad blow for the Strict Enforcement 
faction. And still more important was the outbreak of the war with 
China, The result was that the new general elections passed over 
with unprecedented quietness. Scarcely one instance of disorder was 
reported. From most of the constituencies the members came up 
-with mandates enjoining them to use every effort to strengthen the 
hands of the Administration, now that the country was engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with a foreign foe. Almost every able editor 
in Japan strenuously advocated the same course. And so it came to 
pass that at the very time when men boded, if not actual civil war, at 
least serious intestine commotions, from Kiusiu to Hokkaido there was 
but one mind and will and purpose in the nation. Never before, since 
the opening of the country in 1858, had Japan presented such a 
united front. Ito had again played a trump card, the strongest that 
could possibly be played. 

There is little doubt that for some time he had Tooked to a war 
with China as a possible solution for the Japanese constitutional 
difficulty, for Ito is a man who sees a lo v ahead, and knows the 
Chinese, as well as his own country: The strength, 
or rather the weakness of the Midd doubtless long 
before been accurately gauged by th ting Japanese 
Minister President. Otherwise he sdingly slow 
to risk all, as Napoleon did in 18 , than any 
statesman in France at that time tiously 
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' daring. He- is not given to take Quixotic or inconsiderate risks, or 
to enter into difficulties and complications from which he can see no 
clear exit. We may rest assured that in July 1894 „his mind was 
fully made up on two points. In the first place, he must have ‘been 
quite persuaded that a successful war with China would quell the 
domestic ferment.in Japan, even as Neptune quelled the waves with 
his ‘“ Quos ego ;” while about the.success of a war with China he 
could have been in no possible doubt. 

In the special . session (7th) at- Hiroshima in 1894, and in tho 
regular session at Tokyo (8th) in 1894-5, the representatives fully 
carried out the mandate from the constituencies. Scarcely a murmur 
` against the Cabinet was raised. A’ huge War Budget was voted 
unanimously, a loan of $3,000,000 advanced to the impecunious 
Korean Government, and votes of thanks and congratulations to the 
Sovereign, to the army, and the navy, were enthusiastically passed. 
One anxiety, and one only, seemed to disquieten the Diet—the 
anxiety lest the Cabinet should call a halt before Pekin was occupied 
by the Japanese arms, 

What was the result of the war every one knows. But the result 
of the negotiations and representations that compelled the retrocession 
of the Liaotung Peninsula has soured and embittered the whole 
nation. Its wrath is not in a blaze, it is true, butit is, smouldering. 
At the present moment, and all undeservedly, Count Ito is the most 
unpopular man in Japan. The Opposition parties are again active, 
trying to foment an anti-Government agitation, in which attempts 
they are met with the severest repression. Their journals have been 
‘suspended not on scores , but on hundreds of occasions; while their 
orators at attempted political meetings have been ruthlessly gagged, 
and their prominent members dogged and followed into the privacy 
of their own homes by the police. Although the Jiyu-to takes no 
part in this agitation, and seems on the whole inclined to lend its 
support to the Cabinet on certain conditions, yet the situation is- 
becoming serious, and even whispers of a suspension of the Constitu- 
tion are heard. The cloud may pass, “harmonious co-operation ” 
may be once more established: some prognosticators of the political 
future are even, optimistic enough to predict the speedy advent of 
government by partya But in the Japan of July 1895 the part of 
the prophet is exceedingly hazardous—none can aspire to foretell 


with any certainty page next few months may bring forth. 


e 


ARCHÆOLOGY V. OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. 


ANON CHEYNE, in the very interesting article which he has 
lately published in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW on the ‘“ Archao- 
logical Stage of Old Testament Criticism,” has done me the honour of 
coupling me witk Kuenen, as one of those to whom he owes a stimu- 
lus in that line of research with which his name is so intimately 
connected. But he adds that he and his fellow-workers have been 
surprised by my recent change of attitude towards “ criticism.” This 
must be my excuse for asking to be heard in self-defence. : 
To begin with, I cannot admit that I have changed my attitude 
towards “criticism.” By criticism I mean a sober and reverent 
examination of ancient documents and ancient history, based upon 
recognised scientific principles, with a due regard to what is ordinarily 
termed common-sense. As rational beings we are bound to examine 
the evidence upon which the facts rest which we are called upon to 
believe, and to do this in a judicial spirit, But we must remember 
that the evidence is not necessarily the same in every case either in 
kind or in degree. We do not require mathematical evidence for a 
fact of history or daily life; indeed, such evidence could not be 
obtained ; and the amount of evidence which would be sufficient for 
establishing a philological theory falls far short of the amount needed 
to confirm a religious truth. The more important a belief is, the 
more imperatively does it invite criticism. But it must be temperate 
and legitimate criticism, not criticism which sets out with pre-con- 
eeived ideas and assumptions, which treats imperfect evidence as if it 
were perfect, or which builds conclusions upon theories which have 
yet to be proved. If this is what is meant by “criticism,” I must 
at once plead that I have no sympathy with it, and I think I may 
honestly say that I have never had any. But I suspect that a good 
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deal of the criticism to which Canon Cheyne is alluding i is what seems 
to me to be of that intemperate and illegitimate sort that I have just 
been describing ; and Canon Cheyne is doubtless right in saying 
that I have of late years changed my attitude in regard to it. But 
that is because it is only of late years that I have begun to realise its 
true character, its tendencies, and its results. We have all committed 
follies in youth; and one of the few compensations which old age is 
supposed to bring us is that of growing out of them. Let it not be 
forgotten, moreover, that fifteen years ago there was something to be 
said on behalf of the “ new teaching” which cannot be said for it 
any longer. On the one hand, the “higher criticism” of the Old 
Testament had not yet arrived at its present pitch of extravagance or 
shown so'clearly the goal towards which it tends; on the other hand, 
Oriental archeology was still struggling ‘for recognition, and the most . 
important and crushing of the replies which it is now making to the 
dogmas of the ‘‘ higher critics” were still waiting to be discovered, 
Let: me briefly review some of the reasons which preclude me from 
offering any longer the same welcome to the method and conclusions. 
of the “higher criticism ” that I was prepared to accord to them 
` fifteen years ago.’ The pivot upon which the whole question turns is 
the Pentateuch, or the Hexateuch, as our critical friends would make 
it. If the Pentateuch is really a hodge-podge of ill-digested morsels,‘ 
- none of which is older than the age of the Jewish monarchy, while a 
considerable part of them is post-exilic, we may at once give up the 
contest and follow our critical friends whithersoever they lead us. The 
_ Christian Church will have erred grievously, like the Jewish Church 
before it, and the Law which our Lord éame to fulfil, instead of being 
- the rock upon which the faith of Israel was founded, will have been 
the product of religious degeneracy and decay. Moses will vanish no 
man knoweth where, like his sepulchre in the land of Moab, and the 
history of the patriarchs and of the wanderings in the desert will 
become a mere series of myths and popular legends. Israel, accord- 
ing to our newest lights, has no leery before its settlement in 
Canaan. 

This, then, is the latest qoonouncoment of the “ higher criticism.” 
The Pentateuch, along with the book of Joshua, is a sort of literary 
hash ; hardly a fragment of it was in existence before the days of 
Josiah ; and the history which twenty centuries have believed they 
found in it'is little more than a delusion and a fraud. Israel and its 
religion lose the background of their history ; andthe only part of the 
Old Testament Scriptures which was received by the Samaritans as of 
supernatural origin, and to which the Jewish Church attached a 
special sanctity, is made later in date and inferior in veracity to a. 
considerable part of the rest of the Old Testament, canon. 

Such revolutionary doctrines require & good deal of PEA to 


r 
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. support them. But what do we actually find? Primarily an 
“analysis ” by certain Western scholars in the nineteenth century of 
what aro alleged to be the original elements of the text. The whole 
of the Pentateuch is sliced up into minute fragments, each of which 
is ticketed with a kind of ale~braic symbol. The beginning of a 
verse is ascribed to one w ~ “source,” the middle of it to 
another, the end of it to 4 The critic knows exactly what 
each author wrote or pieced together, where “J” and “ E” dovetail 
into one another, or where “P” breaks off and “Q” commences. 
That this should sometimes happen in the middle of a sentence is of 
little consequence. The critic is as cocksure of his analysis as he is 
of the approximate age to which each writer or redactor should be 
assigned. <A “ polychromatic edition of the Old Testament” is even. 
being published in America, in which the “ eminent Biblical scholars 
of Europe and America” exhaust all the colours of the rainbow in the. 
effort to represent the oy mosaic-work of the ancient Hebrew 
books, 

Surely I am right in saying that such criticism is extravagant. 
Conceive of a similar “analysis” being applied to an English book, 
say of the Elizabethan era, Even in the case of a modern English 
work, like a novel of Besant and Rice, where we know that there is 
a dual authorship, the attempt to separate and distinguish between 
the two authors would be futile and impossible. And yet English is 
a language which we all speak and profess to know, and English 
literature is almost limitless in extent. The student of the Old 
Testament is in a very different position. The Hebrew literature 
tha6 has come down to him is but a fragment of what once existed, 
and the interpretation of a good deal of it is doubtful. Our know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language isin the highest degree imperfect ; our 
Hebrew lexicons contain but a fraction of the words once possessed 
by it, and the meaning of many of the words which have been pre- 
served, as well as of the idioms of the grammar, is merely a matter 
of conjecture. When we add to this that the critics are Europeans or 
Americans, whose training and modes of thought are utterly alien 
from those of the East, we may well come to the conclusion that the 
boasted “analysis” of the Pentateuch is but an ingenious way of 
weaving ropes out of the sand. 

| Yet this is the result.in which years of learned labour and acute 
investigation have landed the “ critic.” We have, therefore, good 
reason for doubting the adequacy or legitimacy of his method, A 
method which leads us to a conclusion which is condemned by 
common-sense cannot be a sound one. And a little consideration 
- will show that if is not. 

Comparison is the instrument with which science works ; and in 
order to establish a scientific truth our area of comparison must be as 
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wide as possible. We cannot draw adaa of any scientific 
value from what the logicians would call a “ single instance.” But 
the “higher criticism” of the Old Testament has not borne this . 
wholesome fact'in mind. Its results are drawn from the literature of 
the Old Testament alone. The “ literary analysis ” of the Pentateuch 
and other parts of the Hebrew Scriptures has seldom if ever con- 
‘descended to compare Old Testament literature with anything else. 
That literature has been treated as an isolated phenomenon; it has 
been disintegrated and “criticised ” upon evidence supplied, or sup- 
. posed ‘to be supplied, only by itself. Outside the pages of the Old 
Testament we look in vain for any testimony in favour of the process 
which has ended in the disintegration of the Pentateuch, and the 
denial of its historical credibility. 
The “ critical ” method is thus essentially vicious, and archæolo- 
gical discovery is proving that it is so. Thanks to the discovery and 
decipherment of the monuments of Babylonia, of Assyria, and of- 
Egypt, the area of comparison has been enormously enlarged ; early 
Hebrew literature and history no longer stand aloné, and it is every 
day becoming clearer that the verdict passed upon them by the 
“gritic” is not justified in fact. Archeological research has at last 
enabled us to test the historical: statements of the Pentateuch, and 
+o compare the documents contained in it with those of other Oriental 
nations in the Mosaic age, and the result is favourable rather to the 
traditional than to the new teaching, 
` The counter-proof presented by archxology is of three ‘kinds. 
First-of all we have learned not only that Moses could have written 
the Pentateuch, but that it would have been something like a miracle 
ifhe had not done so. We have long kiown that the use of writing 
for literary purposes is immensely old in both Egypt and Babylonia. 
Egypt was emphatically a land of scribes and readers, and so too was 
" Babylonia. Already, in the days of the Old Empire, the Egyptian’ 
hieroglyphs had developed into a cursive hand, while the Babylonian 
cities had their libraries of clay books centuries before the Bible tells 
us that Abraham was born in Ur of the Chaldeés. But we now 
_know a good deal more than this. Thanks to the discovery of the 
cuneiform tablets of Telél-Amarna in Upper Egypt, we now know 
that in the century before the exodus people were reading and 
writing and corresponding with one another throughout the civilised - 
East, from the banks of the Euphrates to those of the Nile. And 
this was not all. The correspondence was carried on in the cuneiform 
characters, and for the most part in.the language of Babylonia, neces- 
sitating the existence of schools where the foreign language and script 
could be taught and learned. “What this means can be realised only 
by those who have studied’ the vast and complicated Babylonian 
syllabary, with the two languages, Semitic and Sumerian, which a 
knowledge of it implies. The centre of ‘all this literary activity was 
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‘ 
Canaan. At one time that country had been under the influence and 


_ domination of Babylonia, but in the age of the Tel el-Amarna letters 


it had become an Egyptian province. A considerable number of the 
letters were written by Canaanites, and they show that a knowledge 
of reading’and writing must have been widely spread throughout the 


_ land. Libraries and archive-chambers existed, like those of Baby- 


lonia, and editions of Babylonian literary works were made for them. 
In fact, Canaan, in the Mosaic age, like the countries which sur- 
rounded it, was fully as literary as was Europe in the time of the 
Renaissance. 

Can we imagine that in the midst of all this literary knowledge 


‘and, activity the Israelites alone should have remained illiterate ? 


To suppose, as my friend Dr. Neubauer puts it, that they alone were 
asleep, while the rest of the world in which they lived was wide 
awake, is to conjure up a miracle greater that any of those which the 
traditional view of the Old Testament Scriptures calls upon us to 
believe. And if it is alleged that Moses did indeed write a Penta- 
tench, but that it has disappeared with the exception of a few 
tattered fragments in the book of Exodus, we may reasonably ask 
what became of it, and why should the contemporaneous history it 
recorded have been superseded by the myths and legends of a later 
day? The “higher criticism” asserts that there was no writing, 
and therefore no history, in Israel, before the age of Samuel; Oriental 
archeology, with no less emphasis, maintains that the Israelites 
must have known how to read and write before their settlement in 
Canaan. l 

Secondly, a. study of the literature handed down to us by the 
Babylonian and- Assyrian kinsfolk of the Israelites, tells strongly 


‘against the disintegration-theory of the Biblical critics. We find 


in it no such slicing and fixing together of ill-assorted fragments as 
has been discovered in the Pentateuch. There were no redactors in 
Assyria and Babylon, with scissors and paste, and the apparatus of a 
modern German study. Older materials were indeed used, but they 
were ‘used as similar materials were by the Arabic writers of the 
Middle Ages, or by Herodotus at an earlier time. Hither they were 
assimilated and thrown into’shape by the author of the work which 
has come down to us, or passages were quoted faithfully from them 
‘and embodied in his narrative. Of slicing and patching there is no 
trace. And the faithfulness of the copies is astonishing. Where a 
word or character had been lost in the original tablet, the copyist is 
careful to state there is a “lacuna” or a ‘ recent lacuna ;” where the 
form of the original character was doubtful, each of its possible later 
representatives is given. Even the compiler of the “ Babylonian 


Chronicle,” in describing the great battle of Khalule, which laid 


Babylonia at the feet of Sennacherib, candidly confesses that he does 
“not, know the year” when it took place, although the inscriptions 
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already in our hands, fewer though they are than those at his dis- 
posal, enable us to fix it with fair exactitude. But as no positive 
statement of the matter lay ‘before him, the chronicler honestly — 
avows his ignorance, This was the way in which history was written. 
among the Babylonian kinsmen of the Jews. After this, is it 
surprising that my brother Assyriologist, the illustrious Orientalist, 
Professor Hommel, should declare his belief in the literary honesty of | 
.the Pentatench, or should maintain that while there is evidence of 
the use of older documents-in the book of Genesis, it passes the wit 
of man to separate and distinguish them? The evidence for their 
existence is historical and not linguistic, ; 
Thirdly; the narratives which the.“‘higher criticism” had pronounced 
to be the unhistorical figments of popular tradition are being shown 
by archeological discovery to be historical after all. Contemporaneous 
monuments are continually coming to light which prove that in the 
story of the patriarchs and of the exodus we have truth and not 
legend. The “higher criticism ” was triumphant only so long as the 
scientific instrument of comparison could not be employed against it. 
I have dealt elsewhere with the monumental corroboration of the 
histories we find in the Pentateuch. Here I have no space to do 
more than refer to them, and to emphasise the fact that the most 
uncompromising opponents of the results of the “higher criticism ” 
are to be ‘found in the ranks of the foremost students of Assyrian and 
Egyptian antiquity. In truth, those of us who have devoted our lives 
to the archeology of the ancient Oriental world have been forced back 
‘into the traditional position, though doubtless with a broader basis to 
. stand upon, and clearer views of the real signification of the Biblical 
text. Year by year, almost month by month, fresh discoveries are break- 
ing in upon us, each more marvellous than the last, but all, as regards: 
the Pentateuch, in favour of the old, rather than of the new, teaching. 
The story of the campaign of Chedor-laomer and his Babylonian allies: 
against the Canaanitish princes has been fully confirmed, and now Mr. 
Pinches has found the name of Kudur-lagamar, or Chedor-laomer, 
as well as that of his ally, Tudghal, or Tidal. That Canadn was 
overrun by Babylonian arms and influence long. before the age of 
Abraham was already known ;. this summer Professor Hommel has 
discovered that Ine-Sin, who ruled over Ur of the Chaldees centuries 
beforé the Hebrew patriarch was born there, captured the city of 
Zemar, in Pheenicia, while his daughter was high-priestess of Anzan, 
or Elam, and of northern Syria. Contract-tablets, drawn up and 
dated in the reigns of Hri-Aku, or Arioch of Ellasar, and of other 
Babylonian kings of the same period, contain Hebrew names which 
indicate that a Hebrew-speaking population was settled in Babylonia 
at the time. Nay more, the names of the Hebrew patriarchs, Abram, 
Jacob (-el), and Joseph (-el) have actually been met with by Mr. Pinches 
among those of witnesses to the deeds, while the mugs of the dynasty 
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which was governing Ur in the age of Chedor-laomer and Arioch bear 
names which are not Babylonian, but which are at once Hebrew and 
South Arabian. What a commentary this is upon the statement of 
Genesis that Eber begat two sons, one of whom was the ancestor of . 
the Hebrew patriarchs, the other of the tribes of southern Arabia! 

But Oriental archeology can go further than prove that Moses 
could, after all, have written the Pentateuch, and that the narratives 
contained in it are derived from documents contemporaneous with the 
events they record. It can further show that there is no one else so 
likely to have written it as the great leader and legislator of Israel, to 
whom after ages agreed in ascribing the written law. Let us take, 
for example, the tenth chapter of Genesis, in which the geography of 
the Oriental world is described. There we are told that Canaan 
was the brother of Mizraim, or Egypt. The assertion was strictly 
true as long as Canaan was a province of Egypt; when it ceased to 
be so, the statement was not only true no longer, it was contrary to 
the daily experience and political beliefs of every. inhabitant of 
Palestine. But it was only during the rule of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth Egyptian dynasties that Canaan obeyed the government 
of the Pharaohs. With the fall of the nineteenth dynasty it was 
[separated from the monarchy on the Nile, not to be again united to 
it, except during the short space of years that followed the death of 
Josiah. After the Mosaic age we cannot conceive of a writer coupling 
. Canaan and Egypt together. 

If, then, I were to be asked if I believe that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch, I should answer that such a belief seems to me to involve 
considerably fewer difficulties than does the contrary belief of the 
“higher criticism.” Of course such a belief does not necessarily 
mean that the Hebrew legislator wrote the Pentateuch precisely in 
the form in which we now possess it. It does not exclude:the fact. 
of later revisions or the addition of editorial notes. ‘Jewish tradition 
avers that in its present form the Pentateuch has come to us from 
Ezra and the men of the great Synagogue, and the doubts that have 
been cast upon the tradition savour of hypercriticism. But I see no 
reason for denying that the Pentateuch is substantially the work of 
Moses. 

And against the counter-evidence of archeology what has the 
“higher criticism” to bring forward? Merely linguistic arguments. 
Lists of words and’ expressions have been compiled from the imper- 
fect literature of an imperfectly known language, and interpreted by 
modern Europeans in accordance with certain documentary hypotheses. 
I have been a student of language and languages all my life, and the 
study has made me very sceptical 4s to the historical and literary con- 
clusions that can be drawn from linguistic testimony alone. When 
we endeavour to extract other than, linguistic conclusions from lin- 
guistic premisses we generally go astray. ` 
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But even if the archeological and linguistic evidence should be 


held to‘ neutralise one another, there is one tremendous fact to which 
the “higher critics” in this country resolutely close their eyes, but 


- which ought to be more than sufficient to weigh down all the lists 


‘of words and idioms that were ever marshalled together. Against the 


‘evidence of the lists is the evidence of the doctrine and tradition of ' 


the Christian Church throughout the eighteen centuries of its exist- 
ence. And those-of us who believe that, in accordance with the 
promise of its divine Founder, the Spirit of God’ has been in the 


Church, guiding it into “all truth,” find it impossible to believe at ` 


the same time that our new teachers can be right. The same method 


‘and arguments which have made of the Pentateuch a later and 


untrustworthy compilation, whose divine, origin and character is dis- 
cernible- only to the critics’ themselves, would, if applied to the Gospels, 


` end in thesame results. In this country, it is true, our critical friends 


have hitherto kept their-faces steadily averted from the New Testa- 
‘ment, but the Protestant critics of the Continent have been less 
timid or prudent, and the way along which they should walk’ has long 


' ago been pointed out to them by the Tübingen school. And even if 


we confiné” ourselyes to the Pentateuch, the consequences of the 
“ critical” position are serious enough. It is not only that the con- 
ception of the Mosaic Law which lies at the ‘back of our own religion, 
which was assumed by our Lord and His Apostles, and which has 
been, held ever since by the Christian Church, is swallowed up in 
chaotic darkness; we are forced to assign the origin of the belief in 
the diviné message and supernatural authority of the Law to success- 


ful fraud. I know we are told that what would be fraud in modern _ 


Europe was not fraud in ancient Israel, and that with an improve- 
ment in manners and education has come an improvement in’ morals. 
But the question is not about ancient Israel and its ideas of morality, 
but about the immutable God, under whose inspiration, if we are to 
follow the teaching of Christ and Christianity, the Law was given to 
Israel. The “ higher critics ” never seem to me! to realise that their 
conclusions are opposed to the great practical fact of the existence of 
‘traditional Christianity, and that‘against this fact they have nothing 
to set except the linguistic speculations of a few individual scholars. 


It is not Athanasius against the world, but Nestorius against the 


Church. On the one side we. havé a body of doctrine, which has been 
the support in life and the refuge in death of millions of men of all 


nationalities and grades ‘of mind, which has been witnessed to by ` 


saints and martyrs, which has conquered first the Roman Empire and 


‘then the barbarians who destroyed it, and which has brought a message 
-of peace and goodwill to suffering humanity, On the other side there 


is a handful, of critics, with their lists of words and polychromatic 


. Bibles. And yet the “higher criticism” has never saved any souls 


or healed any bodies.. - A. H, Sayce. 


a 
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|OVERNMENTS come in and Governments go out, and still the 
ery goes up that none of them will do anything for Agriculture, 

We have had the reproach levelled at the Liberals ; and-now we have 
it pointed at the Tories. But.what, really, is a Government to do? 
. It cannot regulate the supply of rain and sunshine, nor forbid the 
plains of India and the United States to bring forth in plenty. No 
_ specific ‘suggestion whatever is made, except that. the Government is 
to take something’ from some one else—be it the holder of gold or 
the consumer of corn—to give to certain persons who at the present 
time carry on the business of agriculture. That can scarcely be called 
making agriculture once more remunerative. And every one appears 
to be expecting miracles. There is no talk but of big and heroic 
remedies, which are to set everything right-at once, if possible, without 
any trouble, except in Parliament. And those remedies we take ‘up, as 
chance may send them, in a groping, haphazard way. A professor sees 
some maize.converted into silage in Hungary—in accordance with a 
practice which has been in use in many other countries time out of mind. 
Bat that was nothing to us. A few years later there is a veritable silage 
“ boom ” all over England, and the philosopher’s stone is supposed to 
have been discovered. A right honourable gentleman, now a member 
of the Government, happens to spend his holiday in Wiirtemberg, 
* and there sees Hohenheim and some Ackerbauschulen. Forthwith he 
. announces his great discovery as a revelation in a'series of letters to 
the Times. Had Mr. Collings travelled a day’s journey further, he . 
might have seen agticultural education in even greater perfection, as 
an old-established institution, in Saxony. Herr Rasmussen’s report 
recently contributed to the International Co-operative Congress plainly 
states. that thirty years before Mr. Collings went to Wiirtemberg, 
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Denmark, rousing herself to an effort for internal reform, designed to 
lead her to forget the humiliation of 1864, threw herself with vigour into 
agricultural technical education ; and the result is, so the same writer’ ` 
is careful to point out, that in ‘the present day, with the produce of 
her co-operative dairies, she undersells our farmers in their own 
market. ‘Sound technical education is at the bottom of it all.” We 
have Bimetallism, Protection, Silage held up as agricultural cure-alls. 
And every one of them leads to disappointment. Would it not be as 
well to descend for once from these speculative skies and address 
ourselves to less ambitious but more practical remedies, dealing with 
specific points by specific means— partially, it may be, but practically ? 
Deterioration has been going on in agriculture foretoo long a time 
and over too wide an area to make it at a likely that one remedy 
will set right all that is amiss. | : 

When men are weak; a natural instinct teaches them to combine, ` 
to gather strength. It is an old story. Misfortune makes bedfellows 
and workfellows of those whom prosperity keeps apart. Our Stores 
‘teach us to what advantage we may economise by co-operating with 
one another.’ I havé no intention in this application of attributing to 
Co-operation any peculiar virtue more than economic. Le Play has 
truly said, “ L’association n’est féconde que dans les entréprises aux- 
quelles Vactivité individuelle ne saurait suffire.” 

That is why I cannot bring myself to believe that there is any 
prospect pE good results in the attempts wow being made, by well- 
meaning but scarcely well-advised men, to galvanise into new life 
under the”name of “ Co-operative Agriculture,” that played-out form 
_ of common holding, which under the name of communauté has long 

‘been extinct in France, and which, under the name of zadrouga, is 
distinctly on the decline even in undeveloped countries like Servia 
and Bulgaria. Those communautés were “ co-operative farms,” in the 
truest sense of the word, far more’ successful in their day than either 
Assington and short-lived Ralahine, and better organised, because 
etter disciplined than anything that can be set up in Catsfield:or 
elsewhere. (Primitive circumstances called them into being and 
assured their success. Advancing civilisation crushed them out of. 
‘existence, In France, Princess Adelaide with all her patronage could 
not resuscitate them. There are now a few atrophous little specimens 
still left on the bleak heights of thé Montagne Noire. Otherwise they 
are all gone, even down to the grands pots which grandsons of the 
last chiefs religiously preserved for some time as cherished relics, In 
Servia, so my friend M. Avramovitch informs me, the number of zad- 
rougas is dwindling every day. But his own agricultural syndicates and 
‘co-operative agricultural banks are multiplying, because they meet a 
. palpable want of modern agriculture, while the other institutjons meet 
mone. aah in fact, ‘apply the good principle of -op opotenon at the 
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wrong point, not where it may stimulate individual effort, but where 
it must deaden it. The cultivation by small owners prospers, and 
becomes more and more. remunerative—so experience collected all 
over Europe distinctly shows—not because it makes of the worker a 
shareholder in the concern which employs him, but because it holds 
out a direct prize to better individual labour, and so helps individual 
application to overcome the hindrances of less education and a 
smaller capital, and urges the labourer to put forth an even greater 
effort, on land of which he knows every inch, and which, as a French 
writer correctly observes, he loves and tends like a pet child. 

But there is a large sphere in agriculture for which individual 
effort is under present circumstances decidedly insufficient, If it can 
do nothing else, collective effort can at any rate keep down expense. 
We have been the first fio discover this truth and have taught the 
lesson to others: We had our own little beginnings of co-operation 
in agriculture twenty-five years ago, in the shape of several county 
societies and a large body spreading all over England; and on the 
strength of their encouraging success. I ventured to recommend the 
practice elsewhere. Now our pupils have pushed far ahead of us and 
we have lagged behind. Herr Haas’ report alone, presented to the 
Congress of his associations recently assembled at Cologne, speaks of 
a million tons of goods collectively purchased worth about £3,500,000. 
And our pupils have shown us, and are showing us daily to a larger 
degree, that economy is not the only benefit which co-operation can 
procure for agriculture. The great agricultural countries of the Con-, 
tinent are, in consequence, all alive with agricultural co-operation, 
and daily extending its action. It is barely twelve years since Pro- 
` fessor Tanviray set up the first Agricultural Syndicate in France. There 
are now some 1500 such syndicates, scattered all over the Republic, 
comprising more than 1,000,000 members, They have, in M. Gatel- 
lier’s words, “ democratised ” the use of manures and feeding stuffs, 
swelled it from 52,000,000 francs’ worth to 150,000,000—which really 
means very much more than appears from the figures. For my friend 
Count Rocquigny shows, in his official report, which is shortly to be 
published, that by their powerful common action the syndicates have 
compelled competing traders to reduce the selling price of some 
home-made fertilisers by as much as 40 and 50 per cent., com- 
pensating’ the loss suffered on proportional profits by larger sales. 
Yt means something to a farmer whether he can purchase his raw 
material for beef or corn at a cheap price or a dear. And, in addition, 
he is now sure of buying it good. In the district of Aubervilliers 
alone deliveries of such agricultural commodities have in a few years 
grown from 5000 tonnes to 170,000. There is evidence of good 
business, of a revival of production, in this. And that is not nearly 
all. For agricultural syndicates have taught farmers that they may 
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‘work to advantage in common, as well as buy ; ; and insure, and sell, 


and raise money, and do many other things, in all of which there is 
found to be a direct profit of some sort to be secured by co-operation, 
And the syndicates have performed ’a perfect miracle in accomplish- 
ing to some extent just what the author of the Act legalising them, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, designed, in teaching the whilom oe 
farmers the use of “ private initiative.” ` 

There is no. peculiar virtue in the name or organisation of “ ma 
cate.” An association by any other name may render as Io 
service—and has, in fact, done so. Rather is the “ syndicate se 
not altogether convenient special form which French law has sumed 
upon’ agriculturists, by the side of which those agriculturists them- 
selves confess that it is.desirable to set up ‘* co-operative askocia- 
tions.” Under our kinder Jaw we have a direct road leading ga 
to the same goal. 

The syndicate, it is true, by the aim which it professes, is more ` 
likely than an “ association,” in our prdinary acceptance of the term, 
to suggest common enterprise in other. spheres beyond mere buying. 
That is rather an important point, as what follows will show. On the 
other hand, a “ professional syndicate,” uniting a body of persons of 
the.same calling with the avowed object of championing class-interests, 


is rather too apt to suggest politics. It may bring water to the mouths ` 


of some of our own political agriculturists, looking wistfully for good 
gifts to come to the “ Agricultural Union,” to hear of the legislative 


‘triumphs scored: after the General Election of 1889 by my friend M. 


Kergall, with the help of his syndicate. The candidates were plied 
wholesale with questions: Would they support such a programme ? 
And when a majority of men, having answered in the affirmative, had - 


- been returned, they were mercilessly held to their engagement. Thus 


some reduction was obtained on. the burdens upon land, some lowering 
of railway charges, and ‘the Swiss Commercial Treaty was thrown out. 
The trick was a new one and answered. It may seem doubtful if is 
will serve again. i , 
Having mentioned our own ‘ Agricultural Union,” I may as well ‘ 
point out the differences subsisting between it and the foreign “ syndi- 


cates.” In the first place, our “Union ” came to us from the very 


outset ‘ in such- a questionable shape,” encircled with a halo distinctly 
suggestive of politics and protection, that, unlike Hamlet under similar 
circumstances, one. of our great political parties steadfastly declined 
to have so much as a word to say to it, which made the “ Union,” 
for a union, a, trifle lopsided from the beginning. In the second 
place, while foreigners very reasonably, and successfully, tried to - 


‘creato a powerful union by building up from the bottom, our 


“ Union” began its „building at the top, with a degree of centralina 


` tion which made good economic results almost hopeless. The French 
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and Italian Syndicates, and the German Associations, have done good 
work, because they made the bricks before they attempted to set up 
the building. A sound brick will make a good building. A. preten- 
tious building will not hold together a crumbling brick. 

The success of the French agricultural syndicates has been so striking 
that the institution has, as a matter of course, spread beyond the 
boundaries of its native country and taken root elsewhere. Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland have organised the very same thing on their 
own national lines, with exactly the same results; but Italy has bor- 
‘rowed the syndicate from its Latin brethren, deliberately and carefully 
discarding politics in the process; and now even Roumania and 
Servia are remodelling their agriculture, with very good effect, upon 
the principles first adopted in France. 

By the light of the results secured abroad—to match which 
there is some very good corresponding experience collected at home- 
—let us see, in brief, what co-operation can do for agriculture, 

In the first place, there is common purchase, the purchase in large 
quantities, and therefore at’ wholesale prices, and under conditions. 
which more effectually guarantee quality, of articles of common use. 
Such “ purchase” must, of course, be taken to include the manufac— 
ture as well as the buying of such articles as superphosphate, which 
is -successfully practised by the Raiffeisen Union in its works at 
Louvain, The advantages of this practice, which are just what we- 
obtain in our every-day purchases at the Army and Navy or the Civil 
Service Stores, are so patent that no one probably could be found to- 
deny or to fail to recognise them. What we fail to realise is the ' 
magnitude of the economy to be effected in purchases which, taking 
the country altogether, amount to millions, and in respect of which 
very good profits are often netted, and heavy interest is charged, if 
the purchase be on credit, though these things do not appear on the 
surface. There is another gain in the practice which the majority of 
our farmers probably do not fully perceive. Speaking of the present 
, position of agriculture, a banker of a well-known name wrote to me 
. not very long ago from an agricultural district in thé Midlands— 
“Talk of a depression of agriculture, it is a depression of brains +” 
The judgment is severe, but not altogether unjust. I have seen a. 
party of landlords, agents and farmers, go over one of our experi- 
mental grass plots in Sussex, none of whom could tell one species of 
grass from another. And in the same county, on another experi- 
mental plot of our whilom “ Sussex Association for the Improvément 
of Agriculture,” I have had one of the leading farmers of the district. 
owning to me that to him, and to another leading farmer—the two 
being the best-known agricultural men in our half of the county— 
“ nitrogen,” “ phosphate,” and “ potash” was all Greek. They could 
not tell what it meant. It is, however, the farmer’s business, like the 
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‘manufacturer's, to buy his raw material cheap, and precisely such as 
+he requires, in order to manufacture at a profit. His raw material 
is fertilising ingredients and feeding stuffs. If he does not know 
what- he wants, and if he does not stud y in what form he may buy it 
to best advantage, he is bound to work at a loss. Appreciating the 
lesson which the late Professor Stéckhardt laboured to bring home to 
his own countrymen, and which may be put in this way: “If guano 
sells at such and such a price, you buy in it the pound of nitrogen for 
so many pence, and so on,” more than twenty years ago I pre-. 
pared for the Agricultural and Horticultural Association some 
«coloured tables which give practically the same, or very similar, 
‘information in a strikingly graphic form. I am told that those tables 
‘have sold exceedingly well.- They have been very kindly spoken of 
tin the press. But their lesson has in a good number of cases been 
thrown away. Many of our farmers still buy Mr. So-and-so’s 
sc Wheat Manure,” or ‘‘ Mangel Manure,” or whatever it may be, 
often not knowing what their soil wants. Now, a co-operative 
association, employing an expert head, may supply the “ brains” 
which in the bulk of its members may be wanting, and so secure to 
- fits members really a larger benefit than a liberal discount only on 
‘wholesale purchase. Some of our County Councils are doing exceed- 
‘ingly good work in the spread of agricultural education. But I 
~question whether they could adequately render the same specific 
service, which is one rather to be exacted by a buying member, from 
‘self-interest, than to be conferred by a superior body less directly 
~concerned. The reason why this collective purchase—which the late 
: Dr. Volcker was very anxious to see extended—has not been more 
; generally adopted in this country, I take to be the want of ready cash. 
` I tried to form an Agricultural Supply Association in Sussex some 
-ten or eleven years ago. Everybody approved, nobody joined. Why 
~not? ‘ You will never get these men to join,” so said to me a lead- 
-ing farmer of the district; “they are all on their dealers’ books and 
cannot get off.” Money was what they wanted.: Money, however, 
-it will be shown, co-operation, applied in a different manner, is’ well 
qualified to, provide. , 

Agricultural co-operative supply has now ecm to large propor- ' 

‘tions in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland. And wherever 
‘it is practised I find that its benefits are thoroughly appreciated. 
. Its moral is: A penny saved is a penny got. And those pence total 

up toa good many pounds. 

But that is a simple lesson. What is peculiarly’ encouraging in 
the application’ of combination is, that from year to year it is more 
fully recognised that that same force can render other services . 
besides. If we cannot produce in common, we can, at any rate, ° 
dabour in common, put our produce into marketable shape, and sell it 
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in common. Whilé our cultivation continues in the main confined 
‘to comparatively large farms, we are not likely to stand in need of 
co-operative work, such as I have seen in the Gard, and in the 
Eastern Departments of France, for the making of canals and water- 
courses, and the smoking of night frosts out of vineyards. But we 
may find some scope for such common work, as foreign syndicates 
and associations practise in threshing, and in the common employment 
of machinery which is costly and not required for daily use. Count 
de la Bouillerie’s Threshing Syndicate is found to be of benefit to 
small cultivators in Anjou, enabling them to get their corn out of 
‘the straw at less cost. And even better results have been obtained 
in Germany, where Raiffeisen Associations purchase for their members 
steam threshing-machines and other implements, without even com- 
pelling them to put their hands into their pockets, paying for the 
machine, which their credit bought, out of its work. There is a talk 
of acquiring steam ploughs in the same way. In the humbler asso- 
ciations the common maintenance of plant is carried down to small 
` implements, stubbers, and rollers, and drills, &e. Small” onliyators 
find this a considerable advantage. 
A step beyond that, there is the common preparation of produce 
‘for the market. We are not likely to have any use for one of the 
most profitable forms of such work, which I ought nevertheless to 
mention, because it shows the principle strikingly successful in 
operation, by which the vine-growers of Rhineland and Transylvania 
exactly double the proceeds which they net per pound of grapes, in 
comparison with what they obtain by separate pressing. But we may 
have occasion to imitate our neighbours in the co-operative manufac- 
ture of cider, and the co-operative storing and selling of hops. The 
latter is done on both sides of the Vosges, alike in Dijon and in 
Hagenau. Ireland may also find the co-operation useful which at 
Kriema, in Bohemia, turns out small cultivators’ flax, cheaply dressed 
according to the best method, so as to enable it to compete with the 
choice produce of Belgium. We are trying to imitate our foreign 
_ competitors in respect of co-operative dairying, which in Ireland, as in 
Germany, Denmark, and France, manages to raise the net selling price 
of milk—where there is not an opportunity for immediate sale in its 
original shape—by 30 and 35 per cent. Bat our handful of dairies 
‘represents a very sparing resort to one of the most lucrative applica- 
tions of co-operation by the side of the thousands which cover the 
‘Continent and swamp our market with their produce. Then there 
are’ the Co-operative Cheese Factories of Switzerland anc France. 
At Cuges and Roquevaire, growers, suiting the method to their special 
` case, pickle their capers in co-operative workshops, realising thereby 
about 25 per cent. above the prices paid to indiyidual sellers, apart 
from the economy of mannfacture; at Biittelbronn, in Germany, they 
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` 


pickle their cabbages, turning out 5000 tons of sauer-kraut a year. — 


_ It may, after all, be that, as small cultivation spreads and agriculturé- 


undergoes new developments, some room may be found meng our: 


selves for similar working in common. 


But all this is subsidiary to, is -really only a particular hn of, 
combined selling, for which, surely, there is room wherever there is 
production. ‘The mere collection of goods, creating a steady and 
trustworthy supply, is likely to do-good, as enabling men thereby to 
secure that great desideratum—a steady market. It may likewise 
ensure better terms. It is bound to ensure a reduction of expense. 
Profiting by these advantages, the agricultural syndicates of 
Normandy sell for their members at better net prices the horses whic 


. they breed, their Cotentin store cattle, and their apples or cider. The 


- Co-operative Associations of Switzerland do the same by their owm 


countrymen, collecting their fruit, and forwarding it to Berlin for 
table use, to Wiirtemberg for turning into cider and perry. The: 
Danish societies flood our country with millions of eggs. The gar- 
deners of Ollioules sell their bulbs in this way, those of Carpentras 
their strawberries, those of Trets their water-melons. The syndicate 
of Nantes sold, in 1893, 1,400,000 pears and 1,092,000,000 bunches of 
radishes, to London, Liverpool and Manchester. The syndicate of 
Agen sends its tomatoes to Covent Garden and its onions to Liver- 
pool. The syndicate of Paimpol sends us its early potatoes. 
Romorantin, Blois, and other syndicates in the centre and south of 
France pour in, during the summer, a continual stream of early 
vegetables, supplying the Paris market. And in the same way nearly 
all the great vine-growing departments of France dispose’ already 
of a goodly quantity of wine and brandy, at a more remunera- 
tive rate. In every case it is found that the volume and continuity 
of the supply, and the collective action, procure advantages. 

There is other selling, in which co-operation tells in perhaps even 
a more striking way. The member of the French Syndicat Centra 
sends up his bullock or beasts to the Villette, never troubling to take 
a ticket for himself. The officer of the Syndicat Central will receive 


. the beasts, put them up, feed and tend them, all at a low. cost, and 


dispose of them in the market, which he knows much better thaw 
does his client, at a superior price. A small commission is all that 
the seller has to pay. And beasts are to be disposed of in another 
way. Co-operative butcheries—such as exist at the Hague, at Nimes, 
and elsewhere, and produce good results—are rather consumers’ asso- 
ciations than producers’. But at Lyons the Agricultural Syndicate 
maintains, along with stores for the sale of other agricultural produce, 
a butchery, which is distinctly intended to get rid of farmers’ meat 
for farmers’ benefit. And it does so, Experiments carried out im 
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this country show that there is a good opening for similar work among l 
ourselves. 

By the side of this common disposal of live stock I may, by way of 
interpolation,-be permitted to mention the facilities given for breeding 
- by co-operative associations, which are to be met with óver a pretty 
wide area, but more particularly in Switzerland. Such services 
scarcely appeal to the larger farmer. ‘However, for small holders, and 
for the country in general, they are unquestionably of value. 

But when we come to the selling of produce, such as corn, we find 
“ourselves dealing with a matter of direct interest, alike to small and 
great, which particularly calls for the interposition of co-operation at 
a time when corn is ditt-cheap and every penny saved is of conse- 
quence. Selling corn by co-operative means has proved not altogether 
an easy process. But economy is found to be desirable while prices 
rule low. And, as Rector Abt, of Winterthur, in Switzerland, pointed 
out at the Congress recently held in London, co-operative selling 
promises in some measure to counteract the mischief of speculation 
and “ gambling” in corn. Associations cannot very well speculate ; 
their only object is to sell well what they have actually got. The 
difficulties in the way thus far have in the main consisted in this, 
that farmers are not easily to be got to deliver according to sample ; 
and that small lots of grain are not readily taken up in the market. 
_ Nevertheless, here and there fair business has been done in this simple 
way. Count de la Bouillerie tells me that his syndicate has done well. 
Count Rocquigny found, on his recent circular tour of inquiry under- 
taken on behalf of the French Government, that several agricultural syn- 
dicates had made decided progress in this particular, to many farmers 
‘the most important, branch of their business. In Germany and 
Bohemia I have found chairmen of provincial unions of Raiffeisen 
associations seated in veritable sample rooms, stocked with specimens 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, seeds, &¢., which they had instructions to 
«sell for members, The Raiffeisen associations have been so successful 
dn this matter as to realise advances of—to quote some instances— 
30s. per ton and £5 per truck on the ordinary prices of grain. The 
Federation presided over by Herr Haas, comprising more than 2000 
societies, has done better. It has set up storehouses and collected 
the grain of members in bags securely fastened and so numbered as “ 
to admit of easy identification. That grain it mixes and dresses, just 
like an ordinary dealer, and so finds itself in a much better position 
to sell in the general market. The whole business is in its infancy 
still, but great attention is being given to its development. Seeing 
what profitable undertakings as a rule co-operative corn-mills and 
bakehouses have proved, if agricultural associations generally can be 
brought to do as agricultural syndicates have with good effect done 
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in France—namely, ally themselves with supply associations for com-' 
mon business—there is no reason why between them these two forms’ 
of associations should not, at any rate, to some extent mitigate the 
hardships of the present depression of prices: 

I have scarcely space to refer at length to the economy which 
foreign farmers find that they can ensure by combining for co-opera~ 
tive insurance, or to the useful work done here and there by what 
may appear to us fancy-applications of co-operation, such as the: , 
settling of tenancy customs, in the North of France, and arbitra- 
tion between disputants, which I have seen practised at Florac in the 
Cévennes. But I ought not to leave altogether unnoticed a form of 
agricultural co-operation which is practised with very good effect 
in respect of a commodity unquestionably important, namely, “ law.” 
The German co-operative Peasants’ Association and some Raiffeisen 
Associations employ their own common lawyer, who, being salaried 
by the Association, gives gratuitous advice to members. And, should 
he advise proceedings or a defence, and should judgment be given 
against the member, the Association undertakes to pay one-half, two- 
thirds, or three-fourths of the costs, as the case may be. Such- 
rechisschutz (legal protection) is much appreciated by the peasant 
class. ‘It has put a substantial spoke in the wheel of fraudulent. 
cattle-dealers and manure merchants, leading them to desist from - 
many of their malpractices. : 

Without question the most important and beneficent use to which 
co-operation has lately been put, as a handmaid to agriculture, is the 
provision of credit-—credit corresponding to the draft credit witliont 
which no manufacturer or trader could profitably carry on his: 
business. This subject is too large to be at all satisfactorily dealt: 
with at the end of a Review article. Suffice it to say, that wherever 
such credit has been established it has proved a very material benefit. 
indeed to cultivators. In 1893, it helped some parts of Germany 
over some of the worst effects of the disastrous drought of that year. 
And I may add that abroad it has more or less created the other pro- 
fitable forms of co-operation. ‘The German co-operative dairies, , 
vintries, stores, draw their financial. resources from the credit banks, 
which give their support. in the most serviceable shape possible, 

demanding little money, but much security at the outset, and 
` recovering the debt rapidly. and steadily out of profit. Germany, 
which now is much in advance of us in respect of agricultural co- 
operative supply, had literally none before it provided itself witk- 
credit. In France, the agricultural syndicates find co-operative credit- 
their most useful auxiliary, and are accordingly intent upon extend- 
ing it. In Italy, co-operative credit has proved an unspeakable boon, 
more particularly to the smaller cultivator, but also to the substantial’ 
- farmer of the Lodigiano, who considers himself every bit the equal of 
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his landlord, and claims his £1000 or £1500. It is all personal credit. 
“We must have personal credit,’ so writes to me M. Minelli, Director 
of the Co-operative Bank at Rovigo, “ because most of our borrowers. 
are tenants.” In Germany, according to the calculation of Dr. 
Criiger, no less than £25,500,000 is lent out annually to agriculture 
in this personal way. I should say that £30,000,000 is likely to be 
nearer the mark. For Dr. Criiger appears to me to under-estimate: 
the business of the banks not of his own system, and he does not 
include the Peasants’ Associations, which do a considerable amount of 
lending. The Co-operative Agricultural Bank of Augsburg alone 
lends ont annually about £1,000,000. The President of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, Dr. Koch, the other day in the German Parliament. 
spoke of the benefits which this credit confers, and put the money 
for which his own bank, the great dispenser of cash, is annually drawn. 
upon on this account, at about £11,000,000. He atthe same time- 
explained why issue banks are altogether disqualified for granting suck 
credit. His statement is fully corroborated by the experience of two 
issue institutions in Italy, which have under a special law practised 
agriculture credit in connection with issue. And he also mentioned, at 
any rate, one reason why ordinary banks cannot so well grant such agri- 
cultural credit as co-operative. You can never tell when the money: 
will be repaid. It comes back with almost absolute safety. Losses om 
agricultural loans are incomparably smaller than losses on other loans. 
To state one instance: the Co-operative Bank of Cosel, in Silesia, in. 
fifteen years lost no more than £150 on £6,400,000 lent out. But, in 
the words of Signor Scotti, the manager of the Agricultural Bank of’ 
Acqui, ‘‘ L’échéance agricole n’est que nominale.” You may get the- 
money back promptly, or you may have to wait years. Another diffi-- 
culty is that of bankable security. This, experience has shown,. 
co-operation can get over. Not the least noteworthy merit of these 
co-operative banks—which were never intended to take the place of 
other banks, but only to supplement their action and open new ground 
for them to cultivate through co-operative agency——is their almost 
absolute safety. I have in my possession diagrams which the other 
day I begged, at Rome, of Signor Bodio, President of the Statistical 
Office, showing severally, by lines drawn in different colours, the. 
movement of ordinary banks and of co-operative—the transactions. 
generally, the movement of capital, the movement of deposits. The- 
line for ordinary banks goes up and down as in a drawing of Alpine 
altitudes. The line for co-operative banks moves slowly but steadily 
upwards. Thore are no withdrawals to speak of, no “ runs,” because- 
it is the interest of every one to study security. Accordingly these. 
banks are great favourites with depositors. 

There is no reason, except the novelty of the thing to us, why we 
should not have such banks among ourselves, any more than why wë 
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should not practise co-operation for the benefit of farmers, in some of 

the ways indicated—-on our own lines, of course, and according to our 

own requirements. I am not presuming to hold up these foreign 

practices as,direct models for imitation, but merely attempting to 

show from experience what the principle of co-operation, applied 

according to the needs of the particular country, may be made to 

accomplish. To: the establishment of co-operative credit our law 

opposes no serious hindrance. And we want money as urgently as 

our neighbours. If there is one thing which the long agricultural 

“inquiry not yet concluded has made clear above all others, it is this, 

that the farmer who fares best, even under adverse circumstances, 

is the man with plenty. of money in his pocket, who can spend 

most largely, and, at the same time, who’ is most of a man 

of business, such as co-operation endeavours to make him. It 

is not all farms that refuse to pay. It was my fortune the other 

day to go over a capital little farm in the county of Kent, owned 

by ‘a co-operative society, and cultivated to supply that society 

with produce. That farm has absorbed a surprising amount of , 
outlay. The annual expenses per acre figure at over £30. But 
it pays. No doubt the presence of a steady market is to that 
farman inestimable boon. But that is just one of the benefits 
to be secured by co-operation. However, “that farm,” so its man- 
ager observed to me, “ would have ruined an ordinary tenant.” The 
Store went at the work with its big purse and its resolation to 
succeed, and it now obtains from it pork and poultry, and fruit and - 
vegetables, in quantities which completely staggered the foreigners 

whom I took to see it—even the Swiss, who know something of high 

farming. And the profit is steady, because the produce is varied. 

‘One species may fail, but all varieties have never failed together. 

I hope that I have said enough to show that there are good grounds 
to be found, not only in conjecture but also in collected experience, 
for turning our‘thoughts more than we have done to the application 
of co-operation to agriculture. Its promises are not as pretentious as 
those of Bimetallism or Protection, but its performances, thus far ` 
satisfactory, may prove better; and it does not exclude the resort to 
any other remedy which we may still be disposed to adopt. It can- 
not bring us any loss. Then, is it too much to hope that in our 
trouble we may try it? “O fortunatos, sua si bona norint, agricolas! ” 


Henry W. Wotrr, 
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cause them needless pain.”* And if Mr. Tyrrell does scant justice 
to the force of Woolman’s dictum (such he desires it should .be 
called), he does more than justice to Father Rickaby’s precisely 
opposite words, “ Nor, are we bound to any anxious care to make 
this pain as little as may be.” ‘‘ Rickaby only here teaches,” says 
Mr. Tyrrell, “(what is true of so many cases in ethical matters 
where exact lines of demarcation are impossible, that we need only 
use moral and sufficient diligence proportioned to the importance of 
the matter, and are not expected to balance the pros and cons to the 
same nicety as we should do were it a case of human suffering, and 
this for the reason that brutes are things in our regard.” 

Let me observe that Mr. Rickaby was expressly speaking of giving 
pain “in the pursuit of science.” The excessive and prolonged agony 
given to brutes in “the pursuit of science,” is a matter of so much 
notoriety that it is impossible to suppose that Father Rickaby and 
Mr. Tyrrell are not thoroughly aware of it, and of the frightful 
callousness wherewith those agonies have been multiplied and pro- 
longed by vivisectors, who, like Dr. Klein, “have no regard at all 
tor the sufferings of animals.” Yet here, where, if anywhere, some 
lesson of caution, some-reflection on the seriousness of the commis- 
sion of the act of torture, might ‘have been expected from a professor 
instructing young lads, naturally thoughtless and prone to cruelty—— 
what do we find? Instead of any such caution, the moralist goes 
actually out of his way to remark: “Nor are we bound to any 
anxious care to make this pain as little as may be /” 

If it were his object to release his students from any qualms of 
conscience, any lingering natural motion of pity for the poor creatures 
on the vivisecting trough, what else should he have written? Yet 
this horrifying parenthesis Mr. Tyrrell complacently endorses: 
“We are not expected”—(By whom? By God, or man ?)—“to 
balance the pros and cons to the same nicety as we should in the case 
of human suffering!” 

Mr. Tyrrell next meets me on the ground of my observations in a 
letter in the Christian World : 


* My main contention against the Jesuit moralist is this: That discussions 
about rights, as between us and animals, are purely scholastic pedantry when 
we have the higher law of love to inspire us with divine sympathy and pity 
for all suffering ; but that, even on his own low ground, Father Rickaby’s 


* Woolman’s feeling on the subject is shown still more fully by the beautiful 
passage in the first chapter of his autobiography, recording the events of his youth 
from 1720 to 1742. He says—* I was early convinced that true religion consisted in an 
inward life wherein the heart doth love and reverence God the Creator, and learns to 
exercise true justice and goodness not only towards all men, but also toward the brute 
creatures, that as the mind was moved by an inward principle to love God as an 
invisible, incomprehensible Being, so, by the same principle it was moved to love Him 
in all His manifestations in the visible world, that as by His breath the flame of life 
was kindled in all animals and sensible creatures, to say we love Gcd as unseen, and 
at tke same time exercise cruelty towards the least creature moving by His life or by 
life derived from Him, was a contradiction in terms.”—Life, p. 58, chap. i. . 
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position i is untenable. He denies rights to animals because (he says) they 
have no understanding; and because it is laid down that only beings pos- ` 
sessed of understanding are persons, and only persons have rights, I 
‘maintain that animals have a measure of understanding (verstand), and 
that, therefore (by his own showing), they are in a certain sense persons, 
and have accordingly a measure of rights.” 


To this (after a sneer at the idea of the possible participation of 
the brutes in “the supernatural order of adoption and beatific vision,” 
of which I had said nothing) Mr. Tyrrell says: 

“ Let us observe that it does not occur to the good lady that the 
term ‘ understanding’ (intellectus), as. used by Father Rickaby with 
the scholastics, in’ no way corresponds to-the verstand of Kant, but 
far more closely with the vernunft, or pure reason.” I ask, in 
rejoinder: If Father Rickaby meant “intellectus,” why did he say 
“understanding,” and rest his argument on a word which—as an 
Englishman writing for Englishmen—he ought to have known bears 
' @ meaning which will not support his conclusions? He begins his 
section, “ Of the so-called Rights of use with this plain state- ` 
ment of his position : 


“ Brute beasts, not having adean, aad therefore not being persons, 
cannot have any rights. The conclusion is clear. They are not autocentric. 
They are of the number of things which are another's... .. We have no 
duties to them, not of justice, . .. . and not of religion, .... not of 
fidelity ; . . no duties of charity; not duties of any kind to the lower 
animals, as neither to stocks and stones,” * 

I replied to this by arguing that the animals possess some degree - 
of “ understanding,” and therefore have claims to be considered (in a 
sense) as persons; and then Mr. Tyrrell patronisingly informs me, as 
“a good lady,” that the term “understanding,” as used by Father 
Rickaby, is not “understanding” at all, but “corresponds more 
closely to-vernunft than to verstand” ! In short, that when a Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, in a careful treatise in the English language, for 
_ English boys, uses one philosophical term, he intends quite another ; 
and I am an ignorant and stupid “good lady” to pull his argument 
to pieces as it stands in his book, without troubling myself to ask 
whether he meant ‘‘ understanding ” when he said “ understanding”! 

Mr Tyrrell and I are so far agreed that he concedes to the lower 
animals the only mental rank I claimed for: them, the possession of 
“ Verstand”? It is, he says, “the Vernunft, the intellectus, that we 
miss, and of which we see no rudiment whatever even in the highest 
non-human animal.” I do not know that we find much intellectus 
or pure reason in a baby of a year old, or in a cannibal savage; and 
I do not see that the lack of such pure reason (even if absolute) in 
dogs, elephants, &c., in their present lives, is proof that it will never 
develop in them hereafter, even as it will develop by-and-by in the 


* ,“ Moral Philosophy,” pp. 248,.249. 
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baby. There is a good deal to be said for the possible future exist- 


ence and evolution of higher mental life in animals hereafter. We may 
ask with John Wesley: 


M “What if it should please the All-wise Crevtor to raise them higher in 
the scale of being? What if it should please Him, when He makes us equal 
to the angels, to y make them what we are now—creatures papable of knowing 
and loving the author of their being.” * 

“ There was once,” said Bishop Butler, “ prior to experience as great pre- 
sumption against human creatures as there is against the brute creatures 
arriving at that degree of understanding which we have in mature age. 
For we can trace up our own existence ‘to the same original with theirs. 
And we find it to be a general law of Nature that creatures endued with 
capacities of virtue and religion should be placed’ in a condition of being in 
which they are altogether without the use of them for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. And great part of the 
human species go ‘out of the present world before they come to the exercise 
of these capacities in any degree at all.” + 


Reflections like these are, it seems to me, infinitely more befitting our 
ignorance, both of the mind of a beast and of the mind of a baby, 
an idiot, or a savage, than the dogmatic reassertion of definitions 
drawn in the Dark Ages, and the persistent re-erection upon those 
definitions of an impassable wall between persons with rights, and 
things (sentient, intelligent, affectionate things /) with no rights what- 
eyer, ‘‘any more than stocks and stones.” 

Mr. Tyrrell says, “If we divide objects into persons and things, 
according as we find them possessed of Vernunft or devoid of it, 
animals, being devoid of it, are-things and not persons.” Granted the 
premisses, and the conclusion follows. But, I ask, who in these days 
feels himself able, unless he be a Romanist divine, to decide magisteri- 
ally any of the questions which are thus (almost sublimely) assumed 
to be settled? The most obscure problems in philosophy concern 
the nature of Pure Reason, or Vernunft—its origin in childhood among 
the higher races of mankind, its relation to the use of Language, to 
Self-consciousness, and to the- possession of abstract ideas, such as 
those of “right” and “duty.” And, again, if this were all plain 
sailing, what can be said toythe use of the word “ Person,” as if the 
‘abysmal depths of personality,” which Tennyson found, were all 
“lying bare” before us, as they do before God? Where “ personality ” 
stops and the living creature is a Thing, either before birth or after 
birth, in human or in animal form, is (I should imagine) as nice an 
inquiry as where animal life merges in the zoophyte, or the zoophyte 
in the vegetable. A system ‘involving practical moral consequences 
on an enormous scale (no less than the total denial of all rights to 
animals) has surely a very shaky and insufficient basis when it rests 


* “Sermons,” vol. ii. p. 128, + “ Analogy,” chap. i. 
P g 
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.on the. existence.of a measureless gulf: between man and-brtite, which’ 
seems to be closing up with every advance of science. 

On the sole strength of these definitions, and of the conclusions so 
peremptorily drawn from them, Mr. Tyrrell proceeds to place me (as 
he conceives) in a cleft stick. If animals are not Persons then (he 
says) they are Things, and have no rights. If, on the other hand, 
they are Persons, then we may not kill them, for that would be 
murder ; nor take their services, for this would be to enslave Persons; 
and so on through a series of witty illustrations. He cannot, appa- 
rently, get it out of his head that it is he,—not I,—who asserts that 
only Persons have Rights, or that rights are necessarily all of the same 
high order. A man owes one class of obligations to his parents, a 
secondary and less stringent one to beggars at his gate, a third to 
people starving in China. I do not plead—none of us Zoophilists 
have ever pleaded—for equal rights for animals with men; only for | 
the recognition of some rights on their side, to be defined more exactly — 
as time and thought of clearer minds are given to the task, One 
thing only I have distinctly insisted on,—their right to be exempted 
from the very worst evil which can be inflicted upon them,—namely, 
Torture. This is assuredly the minimum of all rights; and it can 
only be denied to the brutes by maintaining with Messrs. Rickaby 
and Tyrrell that they have no rights at all, “any more than stocks 
and. stones.” 


The great triumph of Mr. Tyrrell, as of all our opponents, is,.when 
he comes (page 7) to the standing reductio ad absurdum of Zoophily ; 
a reference to the lowest forms of animal life. ‘‘ Vermin and para- 
sites,” he says, “ should enlist special sympathy as belonging to an 

: oppressed and cruelly despised caste.” He quotes as supremely 
ridiculous my observation thus: “ Even the wild beasts and noxious 
serpents wherewith we are inevitably destined to wage war may, in 
some sense, be, to us what savage foes are to chivalrous Christian 
soldiers, objects not of hate or cruelty, but of regretful conflict.” 
At this point the reverend gentleman’s hilarity breaks-bounds, and 
he exclaims with something like a guffaw : 


“J weep for you, the walrus said, 
I deeply sympathise.” 


Weil, it is a very good joke—it always is a good joke when insects 
_, disgusting ‘to cleanly people are mentioned. Among Protestant 
nations it has been, for example, a fertile source of ridicule against 
Romish ascetics that their sublime abstinence from soap and water 
caused them to harbour such creatures plentifully, and sometimes (it. 
was added as the most exquisite totch of absurdity) they were: too 
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humane to exterminate such pests. OF St. Aloysius we are assured 
by the profane Ingoldsby : 
“ Though his cassock was swarming 
With all kinds of vermin, 
He’d not take the life of a flea.” 
But I scarcely expected to find a reverend Jesuit treating this sort 
of saintly folly as the last stage of imbecile Zoolatry. 


Seriously, the case stands thus: 

Mr. Tyrrell believes in a line of demarcation between the human 
and non-human races on this planet, so absolute and final that the 
moral obligations of the human race stop short at it altogether. But 
while insisting on the completeness and finality of the chasm between 
man and the highest of the brutes he refuses to draw any line what- 
ever between those highest brutes and the inferior grades of animal 
life, between an elephant and an oyster, between an anthropoid ape 
and a flea ; and when I ask for justice for the noble horse and friendly 
dog he scoffingly suggests the question: ‘ How, if I were a spider, I 
should wish superior beings to supply me with flies?” and if I were 
a parasite, “ peacefully feeding on the body of a superior being, 
whether I should wish to be treated as I would treat the parasite ? ” 

We Zoophilists, on the “other hand, are pretty well agreed that 
the chasm between the human race and non-human animals— 
though vast in itself and sufficient to create essential differences 
between the moral relations of Man and Man and those batween Man 
and Brute-—is yet not sufficient to cut short the moral obligations of 
man at the confines of humanity. And at the same time that we 
thus reduce into some proportion the moral distinction between man 
and brate and hold that the lowest cannibal savage is not 
immeasurably above the highest brute, we maintain that there are 
such vast differences between the species of animals in their 
descending ranks—vertebrates and invertebrates, mammals, birds, 
reptiles, fishes, molluscs, insects, down to zoophytes and bacilli—that 
an analogous difference must exist in our moral relations to each , 
class; a diminishing scale of obligations corresponding to the 
diminishing scale of sensibility; till, when the oyster and parasite 
-stage has been reached, the vanishing point of morality has been 
reached also. ‘his is what common sense assuredly dictates, and 
what the laws and the common practice of Protestant countries 
accept. As our obligation to save pain rests primarily, simply on the 
fact of the sensibility of the object to pain, that obligation must of 
necessity dwindle and disappear as we quit the region of highest 
animal sensibility, and descend to the neighbourhood of the insensi- 
‘tive vegetable. 


If men accustomed to play chess, as of old, with fewer pieces than 
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we now employ (let us suppose only castles and, bishops beside king 
. and queen) were to be introduced to a full-furnished modern board 
they would, no doubt, for a time insist that all the pawns and knights 
must move sideways like bishops, or. straightly like castles. By .de- 
grees they would discover that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamed of in their philosophy, and many: pieces on 
the great board of Nature for which they had made no calculation, 
and whose powers were unknown to them, but for which provision 
must somehow be madein the game. The elephant and the butterfly 
cannot be boxed together, nowadays, except in a child’s Noah’s Ark.. 
A Fuegian who eats his grandmother and can barely count his 
fingers cannot be pigeon~holed a “ Person,” and, at the same time, 
Landseer’s dog a ‘‘ Thing,” except in a medieval mind which has 
somehow survived -preternaturally into the Darwinian period.* 


The whole subject of our moral relations to the lower animals is 
undoubtedly—no one feels it more profoundly than I—a most obscure 
_ and difficult one, needing the careful thought for many a day to come 
of intellects far clearer and stronger than mine. Some revision of the 
“ Person and Thing” philosophy is, however, I think, the first thing 
to be achieved; some reconstruction of the metaphysical and ethical 
‘ systems of bygone times, in better accordance with our present anthro- 
pology and psychology, which open year by year fresh revelations of 
what we may call the Bestiality of man and the guasi-Humanity of the 
higher brutes. ` l ` 

On one point I am happy to find myself in accord with Mr. Tyrrell. 
He thinks that too much attention is paid in these days to bodily -as 
compared.to spiritual interests, and he attributes much of our newly 
developed. sympathy with the sufferings of animals to our increased 
sensitiveness on the subject of “the pangs of the senses and the. 
feelings.” We anti-vivisectionists have often denounced the materialism 
which attaches so disproportionate an importance to the physical wel- 
fare of our race, that, for the mere chance of advancing the Healing 
Art, a sanction is given to a practice of persistent cruelty, disastrous to 
the motal interests of the community present and future. We have 
also frequently referred to the argument of the late admirable prelate 
Harold Browne, Bishop of Winchester, to the purpose: that the 
bodily pain of a Man and ‘of an equally sensitive’ Animal are truly on 
the same level of importance. It is only the spiritual and moral part 
of man which is sacred. His body is only precious for sake of that 

* Iam glad to see that Father Rickaby acknowledges that morality may advance 
beyond St. Thomas Aquinas. “No man,” he says, “can be a diligent student without 


coming to the understanding of many things for which one would Jook in vain in 
Aristotle, in Cicero, or even in the ‘Summa’ of St. Thomas” (‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” 


p. 152). 
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higher part; and there is no sufficient reason why we should consider 
‘his bodily pain of such supreme importance that we may freely inflict 
as much, or tenfold as much, of the same pain on an animal on the 
chance of learning how to save it. 

But this conclusion of our Anglican bishop is very different from. 
that of Mr. Tyrrell. He thinks that consideration for the soul of 
man may properly go so far as to ‘‘ destroy the body” (I presume at . 
the stake, when convenient) “that both body and spirit ‘may be- 
saved at last,” * and, as a corollary from the requirement to a Chris- 
tian to endure occasional bodily pain in the interest of the highest: 
good, he says, it “does not strike him (the Christian) as strange 
. ... that even the recreation and health of a hunting party should. 
be purchased at the expense of some suffering to a fox or two.” Ie 
fact, Mr. Tyrrell holds that the “recreation” of “a Christian” may 
be properly enjoyed, with the full understanding that it is at the 
expense of suffering to animals, if only, as Rickaby says, the pain of 
the animal be not the direct object of the sport. I am content to- 
leave this morality of fox-hunting as it stands, for what it may seem 
to my readers to be worth; but I fancy a good many will agree 
with me that Wordsworth struck a considerably higher note than. 
‘Mr. Tyrrell, when he exhorted us— 


“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With suffering of the meanest thing that lives.” 


The conclusion of Mr. Tyrrell’s article is a sandwich of remarks. 
alternately favourable and unfavourable to the claims of animals. 
They tend perhaps, on the whole, to prove that the common senti- 
‘ment of civilised mankind has now so far outstripped scholastic- 
doctrine, that even Mr. Tyrrell himself does not desire us to consider- 
him as less humanely disposed than other Englishmen towards. 
“ Things ” in fur and feathers. , . 

Finally, there is, for peroration, the warning to which we have- 
become habituated: to allow no soft sentiment for animals to inter- 
fere in the very smallest measure with attention to human wants.. 
“To leave the ministry of one’s husband” (Mr. Tyrrell sternly says to. 
us, women) “and children in order to serve poodles, or to found hos- 


* In discussing moral questions with Roman fatholics it is desirable that outsiders- 
should always bear in mind the fact that one“of the dowtrines of the Church, stated 
plainly by the “ Angelic Doctor,” St. Thomas Aquinas—nexer yet modified, much less. 
repudiated, and frankly re-stated in the above passage in the wurrent J/onth by Father 
Tyrrell—is the duty of Catholic Governments to kill heretics. Not only have we no- 
locus standi in argument with a faithful Romanist, but no right toexist. “It would be 
wonderful indeed if along with such a doctrine were combined enlightened and 
particularly humane views concerning the rights of horses and dogs! The never- 
forgotten passage (reproduced, I believe, in one of Father Rickaby’s Manuals for 
Stonyhurst College), is‘ given by Mr. Lecky in the original as follows: “Si falsarip 
pecuniz vel alii malefactores statim per seculares principes juste morti traduntur,. 
multo magis heretici statim ex quo de heresi convincuntur poss pon solum ex- 
communicari sed et juste occidi” ’ —"“Summa,” pars ii. qu. xi., Art, III, : 
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pitals for hungry cats while Christians are starving in our streets, is 
one of the silly corollaries of the philosophy of sentiment which has 
dethroned the philosophy of common-sense” (p. 12). The solemn 
rebuke perhaps scarcely applies very fittingly to a party of whom the 
late Lord Shaftesbury, Samuel Morley, Lord and Lady Mount Temple, 
Cardinal Manning and other, not obscure, philanthropists, have been 
leading members. But I would ask—since this perpetual reference to 
the (never-disputed) priority ‘of human claims is incessantly flung in . 
our teeth; whether it be maintained, as a sound canon of morals, 
that, Decanis the claims of one person, or class, or race are paramount 
to those of another and must be given precedence when they actually 
clash, the claims of the inferior person, class, or race, are ipso facto 
postponed sine die and relegated to “ To-morrow-come-never ” ? 
Because one human being—say, our father, mother, or child—has a 
prior claim upon us over other men, women, and children, are our 
duties to other human beings, not merely subordinated to the first 
but practically’ abolished ? Sarely the true rule of human duty must 
be to extend our charity to all the creatures of God, even as His 
mercy is over all, helping first those which come nearest to us 
‘in blood and’ neighbourhood, and those whose wants are most 
pressing, but doing “ with all our might whatever our hands find to 
do” for others, and not waiting till we have weighed and measured 
rival claims on our benevolence, like the man who hesitated whether 
he should save his ‘own father or a great philanthropist, till both were 
drowned ? 
A. very large share of human cruelty has, in all ages, arisen out of 
“the persuasion of the cruel persons that they were’ God’s favourites, 
and that their victims were either His enemies, or else too humble 
for His notice. The barbarous behaviour of the Israelites to the 
‘tribes of Canaan; the pitilessness of the early Moslem conquerors ; 
the brutalities of the Spaniards in Mexico and Pern; the mediaval 
persecutions of Jews; the horrors of the Inquisition and of the ` 
‘Marian persecution of Protestants, and the Elizabethan persecution of 
Catholics—these, and the rancour of Irish hatreds, have had their roots 
iin the conviction of one party that the other is under the curse of 
God. As it is not possible for anti-zoophilists, like. Fathers Rickaby 
and Tyrrell, to represent. the poor beasts and birds as under divine 
displeasure, or to have. disobeyed or offended their Maker, the next 
thing to bé done is-to lay it down that they have no place in the 
divine designs off “ grace,” no possible prospect of hope beyond this 
world, or of a share in the knowledge and love of God wherein the 
supreme blessedness of happy-souls will consist hereafter. Beasts 
and birds.are’ all destined to perish like broken toys or fallen leaves, 
and any sq@fjous care or feeling for them on our part would be absurd. 
Alas ! its ‘too evident that the results of such lessons, inculeated for 
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centuries by priests and monks, the ever reiterated “Non è Cristiano,” 
applied to every suffering brute as sufficient warrant for misuse, has 
left the minds of millions in Catholic countries closed against the rising 
tide of pity and sympathy which has swelled the hearts of Protestants, 
Theists, and Agnostics all over the civilised world. 

Surely we may, without going far, find just opposite reasons of a 
very touching kind why the relationship of the brutes to God— 
humblest though it’ be—should move us to an emotion the reverse 
of such callous contempt? We, men and women, are, we all know 
too well, the oft-offending children of the divine Father. Those of 
us who have gone through any of the deeper experiences of religion 
believe that we are also His often-forgiven children; and the gense of 
that forgiveness of God is wont in some degree to soften us and to 
make us tender towards our fellow sinners. Should it not likewise, 
and scarcely in less degree, make us tender to creatures of God who 
have never sinned against Him, who are and always will bè just what 
He meant them to be? We love childhood because it is innocent 
and simple, and as we fold a little child in our arms, we feel some- 
times as if our world-worn hearts were nearer to heaven. Why should 
we not extend in some measure this love of sinless childhood to the 

- sinless birds and brutes? Why should we not take pleasure in their 
pleasure, as we do in the pleasure of the child, and’ thank God on 
their behalf when we behold them enjoying their brief lives in the 
Gelds and woods? It is not the question whether the Lord of all has 
given them, or will give them, possibly, in eons to come, the privi- 
leges of Reason, self-consciousness, the knowledge of Himself. We 
are free to hope such things from His infinite bounty ; from the 
<: immeasurable possibilities of Nature” which so impressed Lyell. 
But the one thing we do know about them with certainty is, that 
they are His creatures, and that He has left it within the awfal 
exercise of our free will to deal with them well or cruelly. We are 
ourselves in this point of view like elder children left in charge of a 
little one in the cradle. If we ill-treat it, what will the mother say 
of our love to her? 

These reflections on our relations to animals from the religious 
point of view, have had weight in my own life and I am sure in the 
lives of thousands of other men and women. But there are, of 
course, in these days, numbers of persons, many of whom are of the 
salt of the earth, to‘whom God has, as it were, passed behind a ciond; 
and religious light on the subject of our relations to the brutes is for 
the time obscured. To thém, and to all I appeal to bear always and 
clearly in remembrance the great principle which lies at the root of 
right conduct to all our fellow beings—human and infra-human, “It 
is not,” says Bishop Butler, “ on the fact of Man being a social crea- 
ture, much less on his being a Moral Agent, from whence alone our 
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obligations to goodwill to him arise. There is an obligation prior to 
either of these, arising from his being a sensible” (in modern phrase 
a sentient) “creature; that is, CAPABLE OF HAPPINESS OR 
MISERY.” (Sermon on Forgiveness of Injuries.) “Now, just as far 
as any animal is “ capable of happiness or misery,” this great canon of 
morals applies to our relations to it; and on this canon I found my 
‘contention that we are' bound to include it in our charity. That 
Charity is embodied in Christ’s Law of Love. Carrying such love ir 
our hearts, the difficult and complicated problems presented by our 
varied relations to.our humble “ neighbours” will, I firmly believe, 
solve themselves happily as we adopt (in direct defiance of Professor 
Rickaby) greater care to avoid giving them pain, feel greater sympathy 
for their joys and.woes and greater thankfulness for their love and’ 
service, and attain greater knowledge of the marvellous intelligente 
and beautiful affections wherewith God has endowed them. | 


Frances Power COBBE. 


THE ROMAN'S VILLEGGIATURA. 


HE summer palace of some oriéntal king should, be considered, 
perhaps, the first villa: such a palace as the Generalife must 


have been, in the days of its splendour, a dream of fair women, | 


bulbuls, and roses. But in the more modest though still delightful 
modern sènse, the country pleasure-honse is a distinctly Roman 
_anvention.. The villa of the private citizen could not have-become an 
institution anywhere unless good, and secure roads made access to it 
easy. This condition was fulfilled under the Roman government to 
an extent which must seem surprising when we think of the frequent 
civil convulsions which flooded Italy with dispossessed peasants and 
disbanded soldiers. The roads were generally safe and almost always 
good. It was not dangerous to live in an isolated house, though ng 
doubt it was common to have not less than two or three. families of 
free peasants or slaves- either lodged in a wing of the master’s | 
dwelling or closé by it. Thus the villa became possible, but it was 
the idiosyncrasy of the race that caused it to develop into an estab- 
lished feature of Roman life. ‘The Greek, would never have been 
able to understand the Roman citizen’s need of rural retirement. 

It was probably well back in republican times that the Roman 
began to look upon a house out of town as rather a necessity than a 
luxury. As wealth increased and with it E restlessness, t the custom 
of having two or three houses .b bonis more ~end more general. 
„Lucretius describes, with his fine Fony, the man`af., fashion who, 
terribly bored in his splendid town mansion, sets off suddenly for his 
villa as if it were on fire and he going to put it out; ‘but when he 
arrives there he begins at once to yawn, or goes: to sleep, or even re- 
orders the horses and returns in an equal hurry to the city. By the 
Augustan age the two or three villas had grown to be five or six in 
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the case of rich and fashionable people, and they were often as 

, elaborate in their appointments as the house in town. In other 
instances, they preserved most of the original simplicity of the. farm- 
house. Horace, for his own time, and Martial and Pliny the 
Younger for the later period of Trajan, give us abundant information 
about both kinds of Roman villeggiatura. 

If Virgil remained always a man of the country, in spite of living 
mostly in cities, no amount of country life could make Horace other 
than a man-about-town. When he speaks of the country, it is not. 
as Virgil or as Tibullus spoke of it; he knows nothing of Nature’s 
mysteries, nothing of the eternal sentiment of the field-building, 

` nothing of the religion of the plough. He is-not one of the initiated, 
but he enjoys, and within his limitations, he appreciates. The country 
is good for his health and for his appetite. It gives him a rest from 
the hundred thousand requests and questions with which he is 
importuned as he walks the streets of Rome. The friend of Maecenas 
is supposed to be able to arrange any little affair; to know all the 
news before it is divulged; in vain he pleads inability or ignorance. 
It is all very flattering, and Horace is the last person not to be 
flattered by it, but too much of it becomes tedious. The whole day 
goes by frittered away in trifles, and on such days he ardently 
desires his rural retreat where sleep and leisure, and the Greek poets 
fill up the tranquil hours, and the evening brings a supper fit for the 
gods: beans and bacon washed down by wholesome wiue which costs 
* nothing since it is made on the estate. A friend or two, staying im 
the house, enliven the board, but the discourse does not run on other 
people’s houses, or on somebody's dancing; serious themes are dis- 
cussed, such as the nature of good, and what constitutes true 
happiness ; till, for a break, an old neighbour tells the story of ‘‘ The 
Town and the Country Mouse,” or some other ever-young ancient 
tale. When Maecenas was going to dine with him, Horace told him 
‘that he must not expect Falernian or Formian vintages; there would 
be only the humble Sabine wine which he had sealed up in a Grecian 
cask with his own hands, in commemoration of some popular triumph 
of the illustrious friend to whose generosity he owed the estate where 
it was grown. 
‘The poet preferred the rusticity of the Sabine farm to the Rome- 
out-of-town life at Tibur, where he also had a villa, Tibur im the 
season provided more society jthan the capital itself; people ran 
‘to and fro betyeen the houses of acquaintances as they do between 
‘the villas on’ ihe Lake of Como. In the Sabine valley the real 
business of the country occupied every one around if not altogether > 
the poet. jin one ode he laments that there will be soon no reat 
country ; Aarons and parks and ornamental waters replace simple 
_ cottages like his own “ white country-box;” banks of: myrtle and 
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violets encroach on the olive groves; the elms, which supported the 
vines, are cut down to plant plane-trees or shady laurel walks; 
ploughed fields disappear in‘ lawns. In this ode it is by chance 
mentioned that the Romans then liked to build their houses facing 
north, the contrary to the present preference. “Chi paga per il sole 
non paga per il dottore,” is a proverb which shows the faith put in a 
sunny aspect by the Romans of to-day. Horace regrets the time 
when stately public buildings were raised, but each man was content 
with a poor place for his personal habitation. But the Italian private 
citizen was already the greatest lover and builder of palaces in the 
world. ; 

Horace was in all things the poet of moderation (the only one). 
He could honestly disclaim earth-hunger, and declare that he never 
went round his fields longing to make crooked boundaries straight by 
adding a bit here and enclosing an angle there. Perhaps the fact: 
proves him an amateur; was there ever a man really bred to possess | 
land who was quite free from this form of madness? Of. his father’s 
farm in Apulia he seems to have preserved no pleasant childish 
memories; he remembers how poor the soil was, and he never ° 
expresses pain that it went the common way of confiscation. His 
father, a freedman, eked out his livelihood as a tax-gatherer; it must 
have strained his every resource to send his son, well provided for, to 
be educated in Rome instead of placing him in a provincial grammar 
school, as most of his richer neighbours did with their sons. 

Yet Horace knew the charm that comes from possession ; the charm 
of saying “ my own fields, my own oxen.” He loved the Sabine farm 
for every reason, but most of all because it belonged to him. He 
loves it so well that he tremblés sometimes lest he should lose it, but 
he is consoled by the reflection that surely no evil eye will be cast upon 
so modest a domain. The estate lay under Mount Lucretilis, about 
thirty miles from Rome, in a valley which is easily identified and which 
used to be visited by so many English pilgrims, that the peasants were 
long convinced that Horace was an Englishman. The poet had five 
families of free husbandmen and eight house-slaves. The homestead 
was managed by a steward or fattore, who gave his master plenty of 
trouble. He had been a slave in Rome, fed on rations and hard 
worked, but instead of rejoicing at his improved position, he pined for 
the tavern and music-hall, and neglected the oxen and let the sluices 
overflow. - | j 

All his life Horace had wished for a piece of land which contained 
a garden, a stream, and a coppice, and in the Sabine valley he found 
all three, To take a nap, after his brief meal, on the grass by the 
stream was to him that exquisite combination of mental and physical 
ease which man is foolish to despise because it is an enjoyment within 
the reach of every other animal as well as of himself. Horace clearly 
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‘considered both his Sabine farm and his villa at Tibur healthier than 

` the capital, especially in the autumn, “ when every father and mother 
turns pale with fear for their children ”—it may be doubted if Rome 
was so exempt from malarial fever at that time as it is generally 
‘thought to have been. Once, ‘when he had promised Maecenas to be 
away only five days, he remained at Tibur through all the month of 
August, and he begs his “dear friend,” if he would have him keep 
well, to let him stay yet longer, and even pass the winter out of 
Rome by the seaside (he was probably thinking of Tarentum). 

, Yet was not there a spice of truth in the taunt which his servant 
Davus addressed to the poet, that when he had been too long in the | 
country he grew moped to death? We are almost invited to suspect 
that there was; the town was, after all, the life of his life. One may 
be sure, by-the-by, that the worthy Davus himself hated seclusion ‘as 
much as any Italian servant does to-day. Tibur he may have endured; 
there he could far conversazione with the servants of other villas, but 
at the Sabine farm with whom could he have due chiacchiere except 
with the steward—another martyr? By immortalising the amusing 
criticism of Davus, Horace shows that he was the first to observe that 
“ro man was a hero to his valet.” . 

In the story of Alphius, the Usurer, who resolved to turn country- 

- man, but ended by trying to put out on the Calends the money he 
had gathered in on the Ides, we see a man who, whatever his educa- 
tion, has a most superior power of appreciating the attractions of the 
country. The picture he gives’ of them is the best known, the most 
popular that exists; even now, when the habit of Latin quotations is 
gone, few orators can get through a speech on a rural subject without - 
‘the lines: . i DE: 

“ Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 

(Ut prisca gens mortalium) 


Paterna rura bobus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni foenore.” 


When it comes to the point, however, of abandoning“ the “ some-. 
thing he does in the city,” he will never find the courage to consummate 
the sacrifice. We all know Alphius: how he looks at every advertise-" 
ment in the paper of “a desirable Elizabethan residence with grass 
land sufficient for three cows”; how he corresponds with the advertiser, 
and even goes regularly to examine eligible freeholds; and we know 
that he will die as he has lived in the umbrageous recesses of his back 
- office. There are people who go through their whole lives nursing 
and cockering an ambition which is not insincere, but is completely 
unreal, It forms the recreation of their dull hours, the romance 
soaring above their sordid pursuits; it is dressed up to look so 
exactly as if it were alive that only a man’s most intimate friends are 
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aware that he would be alarmed and distressed beyond words if he 
were to-morrow called upon to turn it from fiction into fact. 

The vine-tendrils hanging from tree to tree, the lowing cattle, the 
honey in the comb, the: sheep yielding their thick fleeces to the 
shearer, the gliding waters, the warbling birds, the holy and healthy 
sun-tanned peasant bride who piles up the logs for her tired husband’s 
return, and milks the cows, and sets out the evening meal of lamb or 
kid with olives, mallows, and a jar of wine—who observed them more 
lovingly than Alphius the Usurer? And sweet it is, he adds, while 
he sups; to watch the sheep hastening home to the fold, and the 
weary oxen dragging from the fields the, inverted ploughshare. Very 
sweet, no doubt, but to-morrow he will be back at money-lending. 

Horace made only one real study of a husbandman, but it is 
remarkable for original insight. With few but sure touches he fixes 
the type of the peasant who, after all, has the best right to represent 
his class; a type far removed from the open-mouthed yokel to be so 
well described by Calpurnius, who would not have missed the show in 

_the Arena for all the kine of Lucania. The Ofellus of Horace has a 
profound contempt for the luxuries of great cities. His predominat- 
ing quality is a serious patience; his single passion is thrift. He is 
the peasant who paid the French war indemnity out of his savings; 
the rustic of whom Euripides wrote : 


“No showy speaker, but a plain, brave man, 
Who seldom visited the town or courts ; * 
A yeoman, one of those who save a land, 
Shrewd, one whose acts with his professions squaréd ; 
Untainted, and a blameless life he led.” 


Ofellus is not, like Melibaeus, consumed by helpless rage at injustice 
which he cannot fight against, He has realised the fact that man 
may command his conduct, not his circumstances, and having acquired 
this knowledge, he lets the learning of the Schools alone. It is a 
fact that Nature herself is constantly repeating to the tillers of the 
soil; they live with her in a primitive relationship which allows no 
artificial screen to hide her might and their impotence. A fatalist at 
heart, Ofellus rises superior to fate. Wealth could give him nothing 
he cares to have, and he has the sense to see (in which he departs, 
somewhat, from his modern brother) that wealth is an entirely idle 
word except in so far as it stands for what it can give.. When he 
owned the land which he now cultivates for the spendthrift soldier 
who turned him out, he and his children lived no more luxuriously 
than they do now. No meat was eaten in the house on work-days 


* This brings to mind the‘usual declaration of the Italian peasant when he wishes 
to impress: you with his respectability: “I was never in a law court even as a 
avitness,’ . 
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except a piece of smoked bacon, served with pot-berbs. If a friend 
came to see him, why, he prepared a reasonable feast, for he was no 
miser; but a chicken or a kid, with figs and grapes and his own pure 
wine (of which a libation was duly offered to Ceres), made up the bill 
of fare—not turbot or oysters brought at a ruinous expense from 
Rome. Now 'that he.and his sons work for hire, their labour places 
them above want, and permits them to lead much the same life as 
before. Fortune can hurt him no more, while she may easily hurt 
the spoiler by: robbing him of his ill-acquired acres; nay, who knows 
(though Horace does not say so) that Ofellus will not again. become 
the owner of his land if he save long enough while the other wastes ? 
This contribution to the long tale of confiscation is characteristic 
of the poet who at the age of twenty-five (when the satire was 
written), looked ‘on life already with a calm, unemotional eye, 
strictly resolved to walk round windmills, not to charge them. His 
was the wit of a contented heart, as Heine’s was the wit of.a broken 
heart, He had not eaten his bread with sorrow, and he did not know 
the heavenly powers, but what he did know of life and Nature he 
could express with a felicity that left little more to be said. Horace’s 
feeling for the country had no depths or heights; it is the feeling of 
every Roman, from the senator to the tradesman, from the consul to 
the money-lender.. ; i 
The commonplaceness of the taste rendered it a sort of bond of 
union between all classes. How deeply it was ingrained is proveđ 
by its continued existence under conditions not, on the face of things, ` 
favourable to it. The increasing mania for sensational and often 
bloodthirsty spectacles, and the still more ominous increase of 
unbridled self-indulgence, would seem incompatible with the enjoy- 
_ment of the country; yet Martial, who wrote when the vines of 
Vesuvius were fresh covered with ashes, makes us feel that rura} 
scenes and life were as much appreciated as ever. It is true that he . 
somewhere hints that the master may carry corruption among his 
dependents, as the French seigneur did among his vassals; an idea 
which would have: repelled Horace, who always dwelt on the pure 
morality of the peasantry. There are, however, several rural descrip- 
. tions in his Epigrams that are wholly pure and bright. We gather 
that, Spaniard though he was, he took a sound Roman interest in 
agriculture. He viewed it from the farmer’s point of view, which, 
then as now, was not invariably exhilarating. Martial complains 
of over-cheapzess ; the husbandman was left to feed on his own pro~ 
duce, and as-there was more than he could eat, much lay running to 
. waste, There were places where wine sold for less than water ; 
corn, depreciated by the Egyptian trade as it is now by importations 
from America and India, sold for 8d. a bushel. Even when the 
harvest was abundant, the cultivator made next to nothing. 
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But in spite of discouraging statistics, farming was a pleasant 
occupation for the proprietor who was a little of a capitalist. There 
is a secret satisfaction in being your own provision merchant. What 
a fool is a man like Appollinaris, exclaims Martial, “ who has a 
lovely country seat and never goes near it,” leaving the bailiffs and’ 
caretakers to fatten on the riches of the rare fish-ponds and all the 
other plenty! Martial himself proposes to give a country banquet com- 
posed of lettuces and leeks, eggs cut in slices, cabbage, chicken, and 
a ham which has already appeared three times at table. If any one 
should scorn the menu let him after an uninterrupted spell of town- 
life, go straight to a very homely farm-house, by preference belonging 
to him. How excellent he will think his first meal. He will say 
that everything tastes alike in towns while this dish of eggs and 
bacon cooked over a wood fire has a flavour denied to the French chef’s 
“ faisans de Bohême, sauce Périgueux.” The illusion may not last, 
long, but as long as it lasts it is complete. Martial laughs at his . 
friend Bassus who plays pretty at farming and owns a vast town- 
house out of town where nothing is to be had; poultry, vegetables, 
and fruit are all brought from the city, and the garden, full of laurels, ` 
will certainly never put temptation in the way of the local pilferer. 
With this gorgeous mansion, he contrasts: Faustinus’ real rural home- 
, Stead at Baia. There you will not see a park laid out with groves 
of myrtle, plane-trees and clipped box-hedges. Utility reigns supreme, 
but it is that utility which charms. Close-pressed heaps of corn fill 
every corner, and the wine casks are put out to air, smelling strongly 
of the old vintage. Hither, in the late autumn, the rough vine- 
dresser brings the ripe grapes. From the valleys comes a sound of 
the bellowing bulls. The farmyard muster roams at large: cocks 
and hens, geese and peacocks, even pheasants and partridges which 
seem to have been reared at home. The turrets are loud with pigeons: 
the pigs run after the steward’s wife ; the lamb bleats as it follows 
its mother. “ Young house-bred slaves, sleek as milk, surround the 
fire.” The steward does not go idling about or playing games; his 
amusements are useful, he fishes, or net birds, or goes a-hunting. 
When work is over, friends and neighbours looke\ in and partake of 
a cordial but informal hospitality; there is’ enough, and to spare for 
all. The cheerful-faced rustic comes to pay his respects, nor does he 
come empty-handed ; he carries white honey, or conical cheeses, while 
tall girls, daughters “of honest husbandmen, bring their mother’s 
offerings in osier baskets. These were presents, not tribute. 
There was slavery, not serfdom. The free peasant might be dis- 
possessed by the State, but he was not browbeaten, still less was he 

knouted, by the lord of the manor. 
' We think of the little gifts of the English villagers to a popular 
Squire, or, rather, to his wife: the gleaning cake, the basket of dam- 
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sons, the guinea-fowls’ 'eggs, the elderberry wine, not to speak of pen- 
wipers, kettle-holders, and mysterious card- -trays made of cloves .and 
acorns. The giver understands almost as'well as the receiver that 
the gift is valueless in itself but valuable as a piece of symbolism. ' 
And what it symbolises is not subjection but freedom: the right of. 
the freeborn freely to manifest their goodwill. 

If the rustic offerings spoken of by Martial mark one kindly cus- 
tom, another is revealed by the dropping in of neighbours to share 
. the evening meal. We must suppose that Faustinus was a rich and 
well-educated Roman, yet, like Horace before him, he welcomed the 
society of his provincial neighbours; he could doubtless ‘ talk of 
veals,” as Dr. Johnson recommended a curate to learn to do, the. 
‘young man having complained that in his part of the country calves 
(which were then called “ veals”) formed the staple conversation. 
Apart. from common interests, there was then in Italy, as there is 
. now, a sort of mental unity between all classes, an intellectual com- 
mon ground independent of position or education. 


“ Of all the nations of Europe,” wrote Charles Lever in 1864, “I know of 
none, save Italy, in which the characters are the same in every class and 
gradation. The appeal you would make to the Italian noble must be the 
same you would address to the humble peasant on his property. The point 
of view is invariably identical ; the sympathies are always alike. ... . To 
this trait, of whose existence Cavour well knew, was owing the marvellous 
unanimity in the nation on the last war with Austria. The appeal to the 
prince could be addressed, and was, addressed, to the peasant. There was 
not an argument that spoke to the one which was not re-echoed in the 
heart of the other. In fact, the chain that binds the social condition of 
Italy is shorter than elsewhere, and the extreme links are less remote from . 
each other than with most nations of Europe.” 


It is impossible to speak of the Roman villa without mentioning 
the name of Martial’s. benefactor, Pliny the Younger, to whom we 
owe such full and glowing accounts of his various country-houses that 
some homeless letterato. once spitefully said that he gave the idea of 
an auctioneer anxious to dispose of the property. Pliny has a formal 
right to figure among Roman poets, though we possess none of the 
verses which his wife sang so sweetly (the wise woman; no wonder 
that he adored her). They were sung at Rome, too, and even at 
Athens, which pleased the author, who confesses that he also hummed 
them to himself’now and then, which perhaps means rather frequently. 
One would like to hear the music of the drawing-room ballad of the 
Roman world. Pliny does not explain who wrote it; it may have 
been the rule, as-in Elizabethan times, to write verses for well-known 
airs so that every one could sing them. He speaks modestly about 
his poems, but it is certain that he cherished a carefully watered 
little hope of their,’ ‘pleasing posterity. It is probably well for his 
fame that we are excused from passing judgment on them : he was 
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too good an orator to be a good poet. Montaigne could forgive Cicero 
- for writing verses, but not for publishing them. Still, this literary 
employment of the leisure of eminent Romans is always interesting to 
‘remember, if only because of its analogy among the English ‘public 
men of our own day. 

Poet or no poet, he is the very prince of eulogists of the country- 
house. It was the beginning and the end.of his dearest pleasures : 
the port whence he started, the haven to which he returned. | 
_ Wherever he was, his thoughts wandered to his father’s mansion at 
‘the’ end of the lofty avenue in a suburb of Coimo—“ Como, your 
delight and mine,” as he calls it in a letter to Canerius Rufus. It is 
well worth remarking how from his earliest youth this Italian 
gentleman was deeply impressed with the duty of the cultured and 
well-off resident in a country town or rural village to make its 
interests his own, to endeavour to benefit his local neighbours, both 

- the poor, and those of a higher but yet not affluent class. His first 
essays at the bar were made in pleading the suits of the people of 
Tifernum-on-Tiber (his mother's place) with whom he had been a 
great favourite in his boyhood. When honours and comparative 
wealth came with his appointment as Consul he thought immediately 
of building a temple for them at his own expense, “ not to be outdone 
in affection ”; and on its completion he took a long journey to be 
present when it.was consecrated. At Como he founded. a school, so 
that the fathers of families might not be obliged to send their sons to 

` Milan to be educated, and he sought the help of Tacitus for findiug 
good masters. He was always encouraging his father-in-law, who 
was a munificent giver, in works of public utility. That he was 
kind to his dependents is shown by many traits: hé could well apply 
to himself Homer’s line, “ He had a father’s gentleness for his people.” 
When his slaves died he wept; his only consolation was that he had 
enfranchised them so that they died, free, He sent his servant Zosi- 
mus, who was threatened. with consumption, to pass the winter in 

í Egypt, and on his return, better but not well, he arranged for him 
to go to a place in the South of France, where-he might try the milk- 
curo.. He gave a farm worth £800 to his old nurse, 

In addition to his inherited palace, Pliny built two villas on the 
lake of Como—one higher up, which he called. “ Tragedy,” from which 
you could see the lateen sails of the fishing-boats skimming the lake: 
at dawn: the other, “ Comedy,” on the extreme edge of the shore, so 
that one could fish from one’s bed.* The Como property had the 
ineffable charm of early associations; it afforded fishing, hunting, and 
boating, and its sweet tranquillity invited study, but Pliny’s most 
enviable country-seats were at Laurentum and in the Tuscan Apen- 


* The intermittent fountain, about which he was so curious, still rises near what is 
called (but without historical warrant) the 4 iniana.” 
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nines. In addition to these he had a pied-à-terre at Tusculum and 
villas at Tibur and Praeneste. Still he did not pass for a millionaire. 
The house in Tuscany was built in an amphitheatre of mountains, 
‘covered with ancient trees, and skirted by a belt of precious vine- » 
_ yards, below which, again, were pastures. The land abounded in 

song-birds, flowers, and springs of fresh water. ‘Here the house was 
turned to the south; from the loggia you saw on one side large and 
fruitfal fields, on the other well-kept lawns, roses from Tarentum, 
Pompeian fig-trees, and whatever Italy could provide of best, Ina 
cool court a perpetùal jet, of water freshened the air. , A friend wrote ` 
to Pliny to dissuade him from going to his Tuscan estate in summer, 
as he thought that it must be unhealthy; Pliny answered that, 
although the coast (the Maremma) is not only unhealthy but pesti- - 
lential, there was no fear of illness in his high valley, where people 
attained great ages and all seasons were delightful. The’ spring, 
perliaps, was the most perfect time; but there was no great heat in 
summer, and the rather sharp winters. could be borne, as the house 
was artificially heated as well as being full of sun.- Of course, hot 
and cold baths, on the most approved system, were ready at all ‘hours. 
The reception rooms were arranged to afford the, greatest variety of 
view; one of them was decorated in, the Pompeian style, with a 
fiable dado, surmounted by wall-paintings of trees and birds, Out 
of doors, tennis and riding gave the needful exercise ;. Pliny was' more 
proud of’ the riding-ground than of any other thitg connected with 
the villa; it-was surrounded by old plane-trees, linked together with 
festoons of ivy. Atits extreme ‘end it formed a semicircle, cypresses 
taking the place of the plane-trees, and inside these was a Hedge: of 
roses. 

Laurentum was in Pliny’s time’ the Brighton of Rome. It was 
approached by two pleasant roads, passing through dense woods or . 
broad, open spaces, enlivened by horses, sheep, and oxen, as the 
Campagna is now. The distance was not too great for you to run 
down after finishing your, day’s business in the capital. Scipio once 
picked up shells along, that shore as an ease from public cares. f 

Pliny’s house at Jéurentum was what he called unpretentious, but 
comfort had -been/ most carefully studied, and even the servants’ 
` rooms were so neat that guests might have ‘coonpied them. The villa 
was flooded with/air and light; it was all doors and windows. A 
glazed galléry led from the courtyard to the dining-room. Behind 
were woods and mountains; in front, the Mediterranean. There was 
a tower with a splendid view: Pliny often had his dinner carried up 
' to this tower, just as in the Apennines he would dine, seated on a 
‘marble seat, beside the marble basin of clear water at the end of his 
garden, What a delicate pleasure in life is shown by the little fact 
.of these wandering meals. . aie a Lombard nobleman who had 
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the same fancy: he even once gave a dinner-party in a boat moored 
in front of his villa on the lake of Garda. 

Chosen books to read and re-read stocked the shelves.of Pliny’s 
seaside library, and here, too, there was a tennis court as well as a 
magnificent swimming-bath. Like all Romans of that date, Pliny 
had a passion for collecting, but he did not put his most valuable 
treasures in the Laurentine house which he wished to keep ‘‘ modest 
and simple.” One of his best “finds,” a Corinthian brass statue of 
an old man, he sent to the Temple of Jupiter, desiring only that his 
name and titles should be inscribed on the pedestal. A modern 
donor would not accompany the gift by that request, but, perhaps, 
he would þe exceedingly disappointed if the thing asked for were 
left undone. 

Hadrian’s “ villa,” near Tivoli, which was seven miles round, and 
` Diocletian's “ retreat,” the ruins of which form the town of Spalato, 
show the Roman taste for the country run wild and grown monstrous. 
After the Empire fell, for a while terror and insecurity drove men to 
stay in towns when they could not build for themselves fortified 
castles : -the antithesis of the villa. But with the first opportunity 
the old love reappeared. In other countries the castle gave birth 
to the exclusive country-seat where the great noble lived as a king. 
The town-house, ifthere was one, was a secondary affair ; often there 
was none, as is the case to this day in Austria and, Hungary. In 
Italy, on the other hand, there was a reversion to the Roman 
arrangement; the house in the city was the most important, but it 
was supplemented by more or less numerous, more or less splendid, | 
villas. Not to have two houses was destitution. Hence the crown 
of villas around any characteristically Italian town; Brescia, or 
Vicenza, or Trento. The untravelled Italian looks in amazement at 
the well-to-do Englishman who admits that he has only one home. 
An Italian “ person of quality ” who was obliged for the sake of 
economy to spend all the year at his villa might complain, as 
Browning makes him complain, but were he forced to pass twelve 
months in the vaunted city-square there would possibly be suicide 
instead of sighs, This time the poet, who dived deep in the Italian 
mind, only brings to the surface half a truth. 
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HE memoir just given us by Mr. Leslie Stephen of his brother must 

be felt by the readers of this first edition to be one of*the most 
interesting biographies of their time. We would not in these words 
- imply any necessary limit to our tribute. We may augur more than 


‘contemporary attention for a'work of which literary finish is ensured . 


by the name of the author and inherent interest by that of the subject; 
but we approach it from a side somewhat unfavourable for any critical 
appreciation. It reflects so vividly the life of a period rich in varied 
; change and pregnant with new deyeloprnent, that one whose earliest 


memories it hardly transcends, and who is led by some passages in it . 


` towards yet earlier memories vicariously shared, finds sufficient mate- 
rial in the mere transcript of suggestions inseparable from almost every 
name and every date it contains ; and seeks rather to pursue them than 


_ to review their source. From the critical point of view we will: 


merely remark that Mr. Stephen has obeyed the first canon of good 
literary work—he keeps consistently to his own point of view. It 
would not be ours. We could have wished to have been admitted 
to greater intimacy with his subject, and we should find little difficulty 
in making space for deeper revelations of an interesting mind by 
the removal of some passages which seem to ‘us, for . different 
reasons, unsatisfactory or superfluous. But, on the other hand, 
the book has not a sentence which could wound or mortify any one; 
it lifts no veil which should be unliftéd; it is neither frivolous, nor 
gossipy, nor ill-natured. We welcome a return to the best traditions 
of biography in this respect, though, as we have confessed, we find 
the limitations, which tell so admirably in some directions, in others 
not altogether to our mind. We doubt not that many readers of the 
volume will echo the eulogy and not the qualifying regret. 


a 
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Few of its readers need more than a slight reminder of the main 
facts in the happy and prosperous life it commemorates. That the 
second person known to the world as “ Sir James Stephen ” was called 
to the Bar in 1854; was in India in an important legal capacity 
from 1869 to 1872; and a judge from 1879 to 1891, is known to 
every one who will &urn to this biography for a fuller expansion of 
these facts. His articles in the Saturday Review and the Pall Mall 
Gazette must be fresh in many memories ; his talk lingers in many ears ; 
his strong, distinct, masterful personality remains with many persons as 
one it would be quite natural to meet in the next social gathering they 
attend. Yet the memories of his youth bring us in contact with a 
life that has passed out of sight and almost out of remembrance. 
The world he quitted in 1894 was, we could imagine, almost as dif- . 
ferent from the world he entered in 1829 as some periods which are 
separated by centuries. So, at least, it seems to eyes which discern, 
between the milestones of the journey, that abundance of detail 
which belongs to contemporary vision. Doubtless this is to some 
extent what human beings must feel at all times when they contrast 
their own wealth of reminiscence with the bleached record of history. 
But surely, if there be any difference in the ripening and withering 
touch of time at one period and another, the last two-thirds of the 
nineteenth century will always remain as an epoch when both were 
at their height. How difficult to believe, for instance, that Stephen’s 
defence of Dr. Rowland Williams (1861) for denying the inspiration 
of the Bible is little more than thirty years old! The heresies of the 
Court of Arches have long been the commonplaces of the pulpit. 
Or, again, turn to his most important book—the essays on “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” published in the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
reprinted as a volume only in 1873. How strangely is the reader 
haunted by the same sense of a certain waste-heap, as it were, of 
‘abandoned orthodoxy! Since that book was published Mill’s doctrine 
of Liberty has come into fashion and gone out of fashion, and the critic 
now might think it needful to emphasise the neglected truths Mill 
asserted, as the critic. then thought it necessary to emphasise the neg- 
lected truths Mill denied. What a world of change that possibility 
chronicles! The life which recalls it is to the vicissitude of ages 
as a small convex mirror to the landscape that spreads over many a 
Jong mile and fades into blue distance. 

But there is a deeper, and also a more unquestionable sense in 
which we may say that Fitzjames Stephen’s life reflects the work of 
centuries in a lifetime; and it is on this that we would chiefly dwell. 
His character bears witness to a permanence of life below the ebb 
and flow of transient change. It speaks of that which the cradle does 
mot begin, but continue;‘it tells of the inheritance that every 
generation receives, transmits, and then ignores or misconceives, 
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This also we may say, more or less, of every biography. But that 
which makes each life a link in the chain of evolution, though it be. 
a certain, yet is not necessarily a.detachable, element in the complex 
whole. Perhaps we may be thought fanciful for discovering it here. 
When the inheritance from the past takes the form of reaction we. 
can all recognise it; we.see how the enthu@iasm of the father~ 
measures the recoil of the son; how the very. legacy of earnest 
aspiration, when confronted with ‘the vision of imperfect achievement, 
reappears in the search for an opposite goal.. But reaction rarely 
takes the form of simple recoil. What it retains may be transformed 
by the effort of severance from old association with other elements, and. 
_ superficially unrecognisable; but we can see it if we look for it. And 

the two influences work together in ways we often cannot follow. A 
man rejects a particular doctrine to-day because he was taught it im. 
his childhood, and has, as it were, worked out its error; and then to-. 
‘morrow he will accept some deduction from its main principle, equally 
because he was taught it in his childhood. The passage from 
passionate. adherence to passionate ahtagonism is far more rapid 
than the passage from either to indifference. © 

Such, at least, is the lesson we seem to gather from the book’ 
before us. In the rough, vigorous, somewhat contemptuous’ lawyer 
who is here presented to us, scornful of emotion, critical of tradition, 
sceptical towards all spiritual pretension, we detect the hidden ‘Bvan- 
gelical, half feeling for a lost creed, half defensive against a rejected 
superstition, but always unconsciously reminiscent of a form of faith 
long discarded, sometimes, we cannot but fancy, consciously regretted. 

The whole framework of his thought seems to ys to need and suggest 
a divine Governor. All that he preached——and his utterances had 
all something of the character of a sermon—would have gained in. 
meaning, in coherence, i in vividness, if the world of human relation, 
as he conceived it, had melted into œ world of superhuman relation ; - 
if the human laws he aimed at arranging and organising were the 
shadows of other laws which belong to the world of the Eternal. He 
_ would probably have thought any consistent Evangelical, in his day, 
‘more or less an idiot, yet he seems to us, in an important sense, an 
incomplete Evangelical himself. 

' The épithet Evangelical is one which, for the reader of our day, 
needs a historic commentary almost as much as the epithet Puritanical ; 
and the ‘reader of Fitzjames Stephen’s biography turns naturally for 
such a commentary to the essay of his father. How variously may 
we apply the saying of the Greek poet, “: The word outlasts the deed.” 
“ Mr. Over-Secretary Stephen ”—to give him the expressive sobriquet 
which inverted his official designation—was to his own generation the 
mainspring of the Colonial Office ; -to. ours, and we ‘should imagine to 
many successors, he is the author of that charming description of a 
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vanished phase of English religion which he wrote for the Edinburgh 
Review in his hours of recreation, and republished with a certain 
reluctance, It is curious to note that in this case a hearty enthusiasm 
and a reverent spirit of faith in things human and divine, have had a 
more conservative literary influence than sparkling wit and sound 
common-sense. Most readers, we imagine, have at least heard of Sir 
James Stephen’s “ Essay on the Clapham Sect;” how many know of 
the witty and wise letters advocating -Catholic emancipation under 
the pseudonym “Peter Plymley,” whence he borrowed his title? 
Above 20,000 of the pamphlet were sold at the time; and no one 
who takes down Sydney Smith’s collected writings wonders that 
brilliant wit and humour, enlisted in the cause of religious toleration,’ 
or, rather, civil justice, should find double or treble that number of 
readers; but even such wit as Sydney Smith’s loses something of its 
point when the cause it advocates has long been won; whereas the 
picture of, goodness, honour, and gracious kindliness keeps its fragrance 
for ever. Sydney Smith throws ridicule on Catholic disabilities by a 
humorous suggestion of persecuting the Evangelicals: 


“ Ag it seems necessary to your idea of an established Church to have 
somebody to worry and torment,” Peter Plymley addresses his clerical 
brother,* “suppose we were to select for this purpose William Wilberforce, 
Esq., and the patent Christians at Clapham. We: will compel them to 
preach common-sense, and to hear it; to frequent bishops, deans, and other 
high Churchmen ; and to appear (once in the quarter, at the least) at some 
opera, pantomime, or other light scenical representation ; in short, we will 
enjoy the old orthodox sport of witnessing the impotent anger of men com- 
pelled to sacrifice their notions of truth to ours. And all this we may do 
without the slightest risk, because their numbers are (as yet) not very con- 
siderable. ‘Why torture a bull-dog, when you can get a frog or a rabbit ?” 


In another letter he returns to Clapham from a different point of 
view, and betrays his real dislike to the Evangelicals : 


“ I would counsel my lords the bishops to kéep their eyes upon that holy 
village: they will find there a zeal for making converts far superior to any- 
thing which exists among the Catholics. I am too firm a believer in tho 
general propriety and respectability of the English clergy to believe they 
have much to ‘fear either from old nonsense, or from new; but if the. 
Church must be supposed to be in danger, I prefer that nonsense which is. 
grown half venerable from time.” ; 


It is tempting always to borrow a fragment of Sydney Smith’s gold 
lace'to brighten one’s own dingy broadcloth ; but we are not conscious. 
of any guilty irrelevance in interpolating this raillery in a study of 
the character of Sir James Stephen’s son. In Sydney Smith’s plea for 
justice to a body of Christians less absurd than the followers of Mr: 
Wilberforce, and much more numerous, we discern, in bright, kindly’ 


* This and all our extracts are a little abridged. fae a 
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“caricature, the images of some of the most lovable of men: for fuller 
pictures of. whom we may turn to Sir James Stephen’s essay. Those 
who look upon the name Evangelical as a symbol for all that is 
narrow and tedious may thence learn to appreciate more truly a. 
form of faith exhibited in the: home of: his father’s friend, Henry 
Thornton, in association with qualities which might be appre- 
ciated by the most secular, of mankind. Battersea Rise was to 
Evangelicism what Holland House was to Whiggery, and in the oval 
library planned by William Pitt (his only architectural achievement, 
we presume), or on the velvet lawn shaded by spreading chestnuts, 
and a noble tulip tree which, according to a belief firmly held by one 
of the children, Bonaparte in 'his fiendish- spite was coming to 

England expressly to cut: down, young Stephen, from behind the. 
‘screen of his book, watched gay processions pioneered by members of © 
Parliament and weighty philanthropists, but erratic and light-hearted 
athere’as though they had no thought unshared by the children who 
followed. them. There, in later years came one who may be reckoned 
sto the Clapham. sect from our point of view—Sir Robert’ Inglis— 
brought to that orphaned home in response to dying wishes which 

` -few men would-have had the courage to formulate. Young and 

-happily married, he gave up the independence of a separate household, 

-80 dear to the heart of an Englishman, and took up his abode in that 

‘Clapham villa to be—hardly a father, there was not enough difference . 
of age—but a guide and guardian to nine formidable young people, ` 
.at that stage of ruthless criticism and fierce intolerance which, though 
not quite so terrible in the year 1817 as to-day, we cannot imagine 
ever confronting without alarm. When, after a guardianship oÈ 
‘twenty years, untroubled by the memory of a single jar, he left: 
‘Clapham for London, his adoptive relations formed the happiness of 
his remaining years; but, the first acceptance of those relations, was 

` surely such a sacrifice as leaves its equal tribute of honour to him 

who gives and him who asks it. 

‘We will venture on an illustration of the. secular aspect of 
“Evangelical goodness and of the impression made by it on other’ 
` than Evangelical. minds. Henry Thornton held the views. of’ 
taxation adopted by an'advanced party of our own day, and 
advocated a graduated income tax. It was not by empty words. 
that his approbation was testified. From the time that he failed to 
bring this reform within the’ sphere of legislation, the large fortune 
which he enjoyed as: a wealthy banker paid its tribute to the 
. Exchequer on the scale of his ideal, not his legal debt, and his theory 
of taxation was supported by the: punctual ‘deliverance of a suin 
which no legal officer claimed ‘and which no grateful applicant 
acknowledged. The effect of a life regulated by such an ideal of duty 
was manifest hens in the prime of a -happy and iai career, he 
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had been called away from the world to which he had shown an 
example of a Christidn life in alliance with a full secular activity, 
and his son and namesake had to confront the perils of the great 
financial crisis in December, 1825. ‘Such was the impression made by 
the stainless honour of the father that the help needed at this calamitous 
time was advanced by the Bank of England on the mere assurance of 
the young man——Henry Thornton the younger was only twenty-five— 
that the firm in which his father had been a leading member was ` 
solvent.* In the dark winter morning of December, 1825, a curious 
spectacle might. have ‘been detected by an observer of preternatural 
acuteness—a visit to the Bank of England and a seeming burglary of 
the most audacious description. It was'not thought wise that the 
extent of the financial crisis should be known; and before the sub- 
ordinates of the Bank were in their places, the Governor and the 
Deputy Governor themselves counted out and handed over the gold, 
which was to be carried away in silence and secresy. The seed of 
religious conviction was manifest in a commercial reputation which 

could be estimated in terms intelligible to the least Ppitupak of man— 
kind. 

. ‘The peculiar atmosphere of cultured, prosperous, genial Evangelicism: 
which liyes on Sir James Stephen’s page owes its glow, no doubt, to- 
the fact that it embodies a reminiscence. It is a part of its charm 
that there blends with it a ray of “the light that never was: on sea. 
or land,” not even on the,Clapham lawn that gathered under its leafy 
shades so many of the best and wisest of men and women. But 
truth of representation, we believe, is less blurred by the golden haze 
through which the longing eye reviews a far past than by the grey dust: 
through which the weary traveller looks out upon a present experience, 
What we remember we know, even while we appear to exaggerate or 
forget some of its most prominent features, in a sense in which no 
one knows even his own emotions as they pass. A person ‘who 
compares recollections of a distant. youth with some contemporary 
expression of the feelings roused at the time will indeed often wonder 
at their contrast, and ask himself which'is the truth and which the 
illusion. Such pearly lights gleam among the dull grey (as we 
thought it at the time), so much meaning comes out where we saw 
nothing but monotony, and then, again, so much that was trivial and 
irritating seems utterly blotted out, as if it had never been. . Are 
we inventing now, or were we blind then? Surely blindness is 
more common than invention. Doubtless many a tiresome detail is 
blotted out in that glowing picture; we see a trace of it here and 
there. Sir James Stephen allows that “even at Clapham the dis- 
cerning might perceive the imperfections of our common nature, and 
take up the lowly confession of thé great Thomas Erskine” (the Chan- 
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` cellor), “ ‘After all, gentlemen, I am but a mani. 2” «The Clapham. 
- festivities,” he continues his deprecatory concessions, “were not 
exhilarating. New’ faces, new topics, and a less liberal expenditure 
of wisdom immediately, after dinner, would have improved them.” 

_ We transcribe the admission with reluctance, though certain far-off 
semories—far distant now, though almost half a century nearer than 
this own—barry on the traditions of the Clapham life and insist on 
his side of it. Longing glances during the tragic summer of the 
‘Indian Mutiny were directed towards a certain. sideboard in the 
thouse of a survivor of the Clapham sect, where the Times, corded 
and folded, reposed from Sunday to Monday morning, the intervening 

-twenty-four hours being often filled with eager speculation as to its 
subject-matter, and not occupied with any discourse more spiritual 
-than an average leading article, but, somehow: sanctified by an absti- 
nence which was supposed to render Sunday less secular. - A soft 
` waft of repose now seems to breathe from those far-off Sabbaths, but 
we are well aware as we write of the influence of a “ pathetic fallacy,” 
and recognise that a régime, of which this eagerly regarded, unread 
newspaper may be taken as a symbol, must have had its narrow and 
exclusive side. It'is important to note that Sir James Stephen felt 

‘this side of it, for a person who feels un oppressive influence does not 
ordinarily transmit it; and -it does not appear that this side of 
ivangelicism ever weighed on his sons.. 

One of the most significant features of this phase of religion is the 
-agitation against slavery, by no means, indeed, confined to those who 
held such views, but carried of, by them with especial earnestness. 

By this holy war against the age-long crime of humanity the party 

“was strengthened, purified, and elevated; all that was most character- 

“istic in it became associated with the protest against tyranny over the 

‘-most helpless and least interesting of mankind, and the rights ofa . 

` ‘downtrodden and inferior race, brutalised by oppression, became a 
‘sacred banner, lifting the aspirations of its followers above every 

‘taint of self-interest and every encroachment of the trivial and the 

‘narrow. Its achievements in this direction kept it before the eyes of 

the world as a conquering cause, and were, we cannot but fancy, the 

reason of a certain prestige in the secular world which few will doubt 
whose memories go far enough back, and which, apart from some ., 
such reason, they ‘might find it difficult to explain, An important ` 
figure in this struggle was the grandfather of Fitzjames Stephen, and’ 

none is, to our mind, more interesting. The sketch here suggests a vivid: 
and dramatic career. _From the time when the little Jamés Stephen 
(the second'-of four men whom the reader of this biography has to 
remember under that name) stood by his father’s side when the latter 
pleaded his cause as a. debtor in the King’s Bench,’ and a compassionate 
bystander slipped five shillings into the boy’s hand, through adventures 
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which might set up more than one novel, to the appearance of the 

anti-slavery reformer and Master in Chancery on- the Clapham lawn, 

we follow his flighty, adventurous life with the same sense of intimacy 

as attaches to a well-drawn character in fiction, We warmly enter into 

` an attachment that begins when he is fourteen, and though.it suffers 

eclipse from a certain beautiful Maria, ends in a happy marriage and 

a profound grief when the birth of his youngest child costs the mother’ 
her life. In afew years, but not till a period of passionate grief 

has been traversed, he is consoled by the affections of a sister of 

Wilberforce—a kind stepmother to his children, though she some- 

times tried them by offering a tract to grumbling post-boys who 

wanted half-a-crown, and ‘to himself a wife as tenderly beloved and 

deeply mourned as her predecessor. The double feeling, after the 

death of the second wife, was sometimes quaintly expressed in his 

letters to her brother; in recalling the first bereavement he reminds 

himself that without the loss of his first wife he could never have . 
married the second. And a touch of the comic is brought into the 
neighbourhood of a terrible tragedy, when we find him lamenting, on 
hearing of Sir Samuel Romilly’s suicide, that he had withheld a letter 
of condolence on the bereavement which ‘occasioned it; the memories 
of his own sorrows and the consolations with which it was inter- 
mingled being capable, he thinks, of inducing Romilly to survive the 
wife after whom he hurried into another world, Only the memories 
of an unspeakable sorrow could have’ inspired that regret, and a 
peculiar trustfulness have led to its expression. The over-estimate of 
what a letter from him might have effected is not really an expression 
of vanity or egotism, but rather a childlike faith in the common root 
of human affections and the nearness of man to man. 

The portraitof this second James Stephen in his son’s little gallery 
is less attractive than some others found there, for the tie of kindred 
precluded the freedom of the artist, and Sir James borrowed a 
silhouette from Lord Brougham to fill the blank. A grandson. can 
speak more freely, and the volume before us provides a better substi- 
tute; but we may take a more vivid impression of him fromthe naive, 
desultory outpourings which he addressed to his brother-in-law and 
spiritual leader, from which we have already borrowed something, and 
over which no reader of the “Clapham Sect” will grudge a few 
- moments’ further delay. They dispel the illusion that Hvangelicism 
was necessarily a gloomy or narrow religion. James Stephen had a 
cordial welcome for every form of devout faith, and would have sub- 
mitted without a murmur'to that part of Sydney Smith’s proposed 
persecution which enforced intercourse with dignitaries of the Church. 
When a tittering waiter, in response to his request for a “ good book,” 
on a Sunday afternoon at an inn, brings him Nelson’s “ Fasts and 
Festivals of the English Church” he is delighted with a work alien 
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to all the shibboleths of his sect ; and, on a similar occasion, a land- 
lady teaches him for the first time to appreciate the Apocrypha in an 
old-fashioned Bible; and he expatiates on the beauty of what many 
Evangelicals were taught to regard as “a Popish book.” There is 
something very engaging in his self-revelation as shown in a letter 
labelled by Wilberforce, “Dear Stephen, the picture of his heart,” 
from which, we flatter ourselves, the reader will not think the follow~ 
ing extract too long : ' 


“ When you say cO! this bad world, it is not strange that folks like me 
complain, and yet, on recollection, that O ! is a sigh for what folks like me 
are not so apt’ to sigh for—sin. To be honest. to myself, however, I do 
grieve for the wickedness of the world, as much as for its plagues and 
troublés, though, I fear, generally with an admixture of bad temper.” 


After this candid confession of what many will recognise as a danger 
common to religious persons, he goes on to -remind himself that his 


” world i is, after all, not so bad : 


4 


“I was in a worse world in ‘the West Indies, and God brought me to 
England. I thought my new world- here bad, and tried, though faintly, 
alas! to get a little above it; and God brought me into the circle of such 
people as you and my dear §. (his wife) and Babington, &&. A hundred 
observations of the ways of Providence in what the world calls trifling | 
incidents have convinced me that in this new system I am a satellite, placed 
in it more for your sakes than my own. I shall not be able to make 
your shoulders a jumping board to something higher, but if, by God's 


blessing, T could go up with the class, as the very last or lowest member of 


it, it will be a great thing indeed, and expecting, as I do, nothing higher in 
this earthly school of ours, L regard the present form as the shell. When i 
we burst it, the same beneficent teacher will place us probably in a world 
where, compared to the present, there will be no propensity to evil, and yet, 
in my perhaps uunwarrantable precuahons, education will not end here.” 


There is, to our mind, a padia interest in the last sentence of 
that quotation. .One who ventured, even in this timid manner, to 
contemplate the future life as a continuation of the interests and the 
discipline of this did not live under that lurid glare and inky black- 
ness which we sometimes imagine the constant background to alb 
Evangelical religion: Those who had departed into the realm of tke 
unseen were, in the imagination of James Stephen, so far from æ 
remote, unsympathetic heaven that they still busied themselves with 
the minute cares and interests of their dear ones here, guiding the 


„hand and the eye towards volumes whence the heart might derive 


nutriment, and emphasising, as with a loving pencil, passages in 
which they brought out new meaning. One who felt himself thus 
united with his lost ones might not in words protest against the 


* The odd pun which this word may APEE was not, we believe, intended, Stephon 
was not a public school man, and his abrupt transition from a school to a nest is quite 
in character. 
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dogma of an endless hell, but he was secured against all influence 
from it in feeling; and we are not surprised to discover that, on the 
page of his son this dogma is shown to be as baseless in Scripture as 
it is abhorrent to the whole nature of man. 

We have lingered at what, unless we have succeeded in inspiring 
the reader with our own affection for Fitzjames Stephen’s grandfather, 
may seem ah excessive length, for it cannot be said that there is 
much obvious inheritance from him to be traced in the life of his 
grandson, Their warm affections were common, but happily that is 
not a distinctive trait in the lives of Englishmen, and almost every- 
thing else was different. We should have more excuse for dwelling 
on the character of his son, but the portrait of Sir James Stephen is 
given at full length in the volume before us, and his writings are 
well known. We cannot say, indeed, that we find ‘our wish for a 
fuller acquaintance with him entirely gratified; the account here is 
more elaborate than enlightening, but it is full of a deep reverence and 
a warm affection; and we console ourselves with the hope that at 
some future time we may be afforded an opportunity for more intimate 
knowledge of one so much beloved that such revelation can hardly be 
unwelcome to those who loved him best. We remember hearing that 
Fitzjames Stephen, after his defence of Rowland Williams, asked the 
person best able to answer the question, “‘ Have I said a word which 
my father would have disapproved ?” and received a negative answer. 
The reminiscence, which we guarantee only in its second-hand form, 
‘at least expresses the close and intimate relation between the father 
and son, with them as unbroken as in other cases it is uncommon. 
In most prosecutions for heresy, we presume Sir James Stephen would 
have been on the side of the defendant. -His own creed was not 
entirely free from a suspicion of heresy. He gives it at length in the 
! Epilogue’ to” his “ Ecclesiastical Essays,” and we learn’ without 
surpriss that the result was some long-forgotten murmurs on his 
appointment to the Regius Professorship of Modern History at Cam- 
' bridge in 1849; for it contained an emphatic disavowal of what many 
persons think the cardinal doctrine ‘of Evangelical religion—that of 
an endless hell. ; 

It is startling to think of the contrast between what Evangelicism 
did, and what it taught. It raised the wretched; it freed the slave ; 
it penetrated to the dungeon of the criminal; it took thought for alk 
that were desolate and oppressed; and it preached a Creator, who, 
we may say broadly, had no sympathy’ with any of these things. 
Few among those who have. thought of God as in sympathy with the 
highest ideals of man have worked for their fellow-men as earnestly 
as those who would have been ready at once to start a society to 
protect any victims of human dealings which resembled the 
Evangelical plan of Salvation; but however we may explain it, the 
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Evangelical creed was, a hundred years ago, a living influence in 
English life. It was associated with less intellectual power than the 
High Church reaction which followed it, and is now commemorated 


in a less literary form, but it penetrated, we should imagine, to a, 


much deeper stratum of life. A book written by Fitzjames Stephen’s 


maternal great-grandfather, “ The Complete Duty of Man,” which may - 


be taken as the compendium of Evangelical doctrine, went through 
more. than twenty editions, and made an impression to the depth 
of ‘which various facts recorded in the biography of its author, Henry 


„Venn, bear ample testimony. It is impossible to doubt the spiritual - 


‘mutriment found by its readers, in a volume which no one could read 
mow. Let us turn for a partial explanation of the problem to what 
.we feel the most interesting page in this biography—the letter from 
Sir James Stephen, written in August, 1854, which assumes his son’s 
sympathy in the Evangelical creed. The error of the Evangelical 
party seemed, to Sir James Stephen— i 


“ That they are determined to erect intoa science a series of propositions 
which God has communicated to us as so many detached and, to us, 
irreconcilable -verities; the common link or connecting principle of which 
-He has not seen fit to communicate. J am profoundly convinced of the 
consistency of all the declarations of Scripture; but Iam as profoundly 
convinced of my own incapacity to perceive that they are consistent. I can 
receive them each in turn, and to some extent I can, however feebly, draw 
nutriment from each of them. To blend them one with another into an 
harmonious or congruous whole surpasses my skill, or perhaps my diligence. 
But what then? I am here not to speculate but to repent, to believe, and to 
obey; and I find no difficulty whatever in believing, each in turn, doctrines 
which yet seem to me incompatible with each other. It is in this sense and 
to this extent that I adopt the whole of the creed called Evangelical. I 
adopt it as a regulation of the affections, as a rule of life, and as a quietus, 
mot as a stimulant to inquiry. So, I gather, do you, and if so, I at least 
have no right to quarrel with you on: that account, Only; if you and I are 
unscientific Christians let us be patient and réverent towards those whose 

_ deeper minds or more profound inquiries, or more abundant spiritual 
experience, may carry them through difficulties which surpass our strength.” 


_ It seems strange to think that these words were addressed to 
Fitzjames Stephen only forty-one years ago, and still more to learn 
_ that the occasion of their being written was a chance of his becoming 
the editor of an Evangelical newspaper. He labels the letter with a 
somewhat impatient comment on his father’s humility: “ Fancy old 
Venn and Simeon having had more capacious minds than Sir James.” 


The gradation of capacity which should qualify a Venn or a Simeon ' 


to harmonise beliefs which the elder Stephen could receive only as 
detached fragments is not the point which strikes us as important to 
notice in this letter, We cite it as affording a clue. to some of the 
perplexities with which we look back on the Evangelical phase in 
English life. May it be that in the vision of truths.too large for our 
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-grasp an element of that which the logical intellect, if it insist on 
systematising all belief, can only reckon as contradiction, is the. very 
test of a glimpse behind that curtain on which phenomena are flashed 
from some world inaccessible to sense, or to the faculty that draws 
‘inferences? If we look on the Evangelical creed on the outside, 
nonsense is too kind a name for it. Under a legal’ fiction we con- 
`. front a barbarous scheme devised by a tyrant, who seeks to establish 
his own glory. by the infinite misery of those who. fail to prostitute 
‘the idea of goodness in applying it to him. But a coloured window 
is not more different, seen from within and from without, than are 
the truths which centre in the thought of Redemption. Contradiction 
does not disappear when we leava behind us the idea of an endless 
hell, “God hates evil—God madethe world.”. There all that human 
'dogic can label as contradiction appears in its sharpest antagonism, 
‘yet some of the finest intellects of our race have believed both these 
“things. The vision of a Creator and a Redeemer who are truly one 
‘defies all the certainties of the mere understanding, but it has been 
to myriads an explanation of some of the mysteries of their own being, 
and there will always be some who seek no other proof than this. 
The thought of our time has severed these opposites: some refuse to 
believe that God made the world, others that the hatred of evil—in 
other words, of sin—4is divine. Fitzjames Stephen kept the tradi- 
tions of his Evangelical creed in ŝo far as the latter belief embodies 
them ; in all other respects his character seems to us moulded by a 
strong recoil from Evangelicism. - But what he inherited from it 
gives an individual stamp to his mind, and we seem to trace it in all 
that was most valuable in what he taught and did. 

If we turn from that letter of Sir James Stephen to an extract 
from ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ which contains what seems 
to us the deepest thought its author ever expressed, we may surely 
discern an element in the faith of the father and the political specu- 
lation of the son that was common to both. Let the reader set the ` 

_ two passages side by side and judge: ` 

“Tt is surely clear that our words are but very imperfect symbols, that 
they all presuppose matter and sensation, and are thus unequal to the task 
of expressing that which, to use poor but necessary metaphors, lies behind 
and above matter and sensation. It seems to me that we are spirits in 
prison, able only to make signals to each other, but with a world of 

‘things to say which our signals cannot describe at all. The things which 


cannot be adequately Oprean by words are more important than those 
which ean,” * : 


_It is not the same thing to find no adittoutty i in A each in 
turn, doctrines which seem incompatible with each other, and to feel 
that the things which cannot be adequately represented by words are 


‘* «Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” p. 297. 
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more important than the things which can. No; but he who is con- 
vinced that every creed leaves its most important elements faintly 
suggested, is not far from .the concession that what words cannot 
adequately express logic cannot completely analyse. It is true that, 
these words of Fitzjames Stephen strike us as incompatible with 
much else that was characteristic of him. But thé most luminous 
suggestions which a man has it in him to give the world will often 
be found to be those which no’ logical system could arrange 
in a coherent whole with his ordinary views of life, Fitzjames 
Stephen abhorred mysticism, and in that description of language, as 
the signals of spirits in prison, he gives utterance to the truth that 
lies at the base of all mysticism. And to us it seems the most, 
important truth he ever did utter. 

His Evangelical inheritance is not quite so interesting to us when 
it takes the aspect of reaction, but it is more obviously charac- 
teristic, And here again we may find Evangelical foreshadow- 
ings. His brother gives a striking account of his composing, with 
tears and prayers, audible through the thin’ partition of the room 
where he wrote it, his article for the Pall Mall Gazette on the death 
of Lord Palmerston. Mr. Stephen’s summary of the article (we have 
wished here, and constantly, that he had allowed us more quotation) 
informs us that the honour was paid to Palmerston for the patriotic, 
high spirit, which enabled him to take a conspicuous part in building 
up the great fabric of the British Empire. But “ he was also a man 
of the world, and a man of pleasure; he had not obeyed the conditions 
under which alone, as every preacher will tell us,” (how far is 1895 
. from 1865!) “heaven is to be hoped for. Patriotism, good nature, 
and so forth, are, we are told, mere < filthy rags,’ of no avail in the 
` sight of heaven.” We hardly need follow his repudiation of that, 
belief. “ If good and evil be not empty labels of insincere flattery it 
is ‘ right, meet, and our bounden duty’ to kneel beside the great, good, 
and simple man whom we all deplore, and to thank God that it has 
pleased Him to remove our brother out of the miseries of this sinful 
world” (p. 217). It is interesting, as measuring alike what is 
common and what is special in the successive stages of our spiritua? 
evolution, to compare Fitzjames Stephen’s words on the death of 
Palmerston with Wilberforce’s on the death ‘of Pitt. We give the 
passage at' length, for the work in which it is found may, at the 
present day, be boldly treated as if it were manuscript. 


“ O, what a-lesson does Pitt’s latter end read to us of the importance of 
attending to religion in the days of health and vigour, Poor fellow! For a 
fortnight or more before his death he sat in his chair, neither reading nor 
talking. Conversation in a few moments fatigued him. It was not till the 
morning before his death that the Bishop of Lincoln could get leave to speak 
with him as a dying man. The Bishop proposed to pray with him. Pitt at 
first, poor fellow, objected that he was not worthy to offer up any prayer. 
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The Bishop assured him that was the very state of mind in which prayer 


was most properly offered. Iam not aware, but have reason to fear the 
contrary, no farther religious intercourse took place before or after. Pitt 
was a man who always said less than he felt on such ‘topics. O, my dear 
friend, what a scene does the dying chamber of this great man exhibit! 
But what has struck me most is that he may truly be said to have died of a 
broken heart—he who.was Prime Minister of England, &e. .... Yet * to 
the very last he indicated that astonishing zeal in his country’s service which 
his whole life had displayed.” 


Tt will only be a superficial reader who will feel it fanciful to ` 


associate the view taken by Wilberforce of Pitt withthe view taken 
by Stephen of Palmerston. There is a striking difference, certainly, 
between the timid, awe-struck tone of the Evangelical of 1806, and 
the somewhat scornful Agnosticism of sixty years later. But it 
seems to us that in that brief allusion to Pitt’s broken heart— 
that abrupt turning from his being “Prime Minister, &c.,” as 
if thoughts crowded upon the writer he was afraid of expressing— 
: Wilberforce came as near to the confidence of Fitzjames Stephen that 
the man who loved his country was dear to God, as was possible to 
any one living at that time and in his circumstances. His heart 
went out with a deep yearning to the old friend whose frolics he had 
shared in youth, and who now, “with Palinure’s unaltered mood,” 
had fallen at his post, unable to spare any attention from the spec- 
tacle of England’s ruin for the salvation of his own soul, Was human 
friendship more faithful than divine Fatherhood? Fitzjames Stephen’s 
conclusion would have.fitted on to the passage we have quoted as the 
splinters of a broken staff. The friends of William Pitt. might more 
appropriately than the friends of Lord Palmerston (for whom indeed 
the phrase comes in somewhat oddly) thank God for removing their 
brother from the miseries of this sinful world, as both may be 
associated in imagination, with that assemblage of “just men made 
perfect,” which shall re-unite all the: patriots of the world. 

What made the lay sermons on liberty, equality, and fraternity 
which appeared in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette so impressive 
to many of their readers, however, was not their author’s reaction from 
the beliefs which he inherited from both sides of his ancestry, but 
in transmuted form, those beliefs themselves. .The view of liberty 
which he attacks in the writings of John Mill is based on a view of 
human goodness which takes all its meaning from its inversion of the 
doctrine of the Fall of Man. That humanity, when exempt from the 
interference of authority, tends ‘naturally towards good is, as he 
shows, an assertion neither provéd nor axiomatic, and we may add 
that it would never have been the rallying cry of a party if its opposite 
had not been the corner stone of a creed. Fitzjames Stephen would 


* These last words refer to another person. But they so evidently carry: on: 


Wilberforce’s thonghts of Pitt, that I venture to include them, 
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have rejected the creed with scorn, no doubt, But he rejected quite 
as decidedly, and more vehemently; the political reaction from that 
creed. That smooth optimism which finds in the conception of pro- 
gress an adequate goal of aspiration, and rounds off the merely 
human view of life in its satisfied completeness, was almost as 
abhorrent to ‘him as it would have been.to his Evangelical ancestors. 
The enthusiasm of humanity! He would have none of it. His view 
of humanity was one that seemed always to bring one in sight of the 
Fall of Man ; as in all that expressed his deeper aspirations we seem 
to catch some echo ‘from the great thought of Redemption. ‘These. 


thoughts, as theological dogmas, were absurdities to him. But none’ 


of the Evangelical ancestors, of which two streams met in him, were 
more convinced of the significance of the human truths which ey 
symbolise than he was. 

We cannot deny that whatever is hard or roa in that sense of 
human folly and wickedness did find its reflection in a mind that. 
‘reflected so much of its strength. An article by him in the Saturday 
Review, written at the time of the Indian Mutiny and entitled “ Deus 
Ultionum,” was perused by one of its readers with: a pain which 
recurs to memory after the sorrows and’ disappointments of nearly 
forty years. The grandfather who gave his energies to the protection 
of a down-trodden race, and ,the grandfather who gave his energies 
to the propagation of missionary enterprise among the Heathen. might 
each, one fancies, have returned to earth in order to protest against 
an utterance which proclaimed’ to 200,000,000 of our fellow creatures 


that we worshipped a God of vengeance. The course of English thought ` 


` during the Indian’ Mutiny is a wonderful warning against the spirit 
then preached as righteous. England was given over to passionate 
belief in cruelties, which her sons were almost ready to copy, and 
canons of evidence were set at defiance in order that a bloodthirsty 
spirit of revenge might find a pretext—not for punishment of 
murder, there’ was no one who wished to secure to any murderer 
more than a conviction on legal proof—but that a wave of popular 
fury might sweep away all inconvenient obstacles, and spread itself 
untrammelled by the enclosures of a comparative innocence and the 
gradations of more or Jess excusable guilt, Exaggerated accounts of ` 


the atrocities, says Mr. Stephen, were ' then accepted, as if these . 


exaggerated accounts had been substantiated by some evidence 
which a later discovery had invalidated. In truth there was. 
simply no evidence for them. ‘They were the. creation of an 
excusable panic, but the apologist who fostered’ them was one who 
was bound, by every traditional: and personal characteristic, to stand: 


forth and demand that ‘opinion, shall justify itself by the production. ` 
of evidence, and that-vague general belief shall be accepted as a _ 


. verdict by no one. A Nemesis pursued his pen when it spoke of 


` 
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India, and we have the astounding sentence from it which describes 
India as a place “ where we can work und make money; but for 
which no Englishman ever did, or ever will, feel one tender or © 
genial feeling.” We transcribe with regret the only sentence in the 
book which we should call vulgar-as well as arrogant, but it expresses 
a part of his nature which no critic can venture to leave wholly in 
shadow. In other respects a sturdy contempt for popular sentiment 
stood him in good stead, and every one will remember the refusal to 
_ respite a brut&l murderer which was simultaneously denounced by © 
irresponsible journdlists and justified by the confession of the guilty 

person. And,in the case of Governor Eyre and the Jamaica insur- 

rection, he seems to have felt at once the difficulties and responsi- 

bilities of authority with a distinctness representing almost the ideal 

elements of a just verdict in such a case. 

The passage in the book to which we should assign the second 
place in interest (the first being the letter from Sir James Stephen : 
cited above) is the description given on p. 125 of the preaching of 
Frederick Maurice, at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. The allusion to an 
influence upon his hearer, which we had always imagined considerable,. 
is disappointingly brief, and somewhat chilled, we fancy, by being given. 
in obliqua oratio instead of quotation; but it: vividly recalls hours which, 
if any part of the past could be reproduced in experience, some of 
us ‘would most earnestly beckon from their shadowy repose. That 
tremulous voice returns upon the ear, that “dim religious light” 
glimmers once more through the “ storied windows,” and “even the 
slumbrous influence of the little chapel seems again to blend with 
that of the pathetic monotone, weighted with a profound conviction, 
and allied with a certain sequence of ideas that was also somewhat 
monotonous, when one discourse was compared with another, 
though in each individual case there was a startling assemblage of 
diverse views. The preacher passed from a statement of difficulties 
which, as Fitzjames Stephen says, “' Tom Paine could not put more 
pithily and expressively” to a new world, in which these difficulties- 
were out of sight and forgotten, the transition being made during an. 
invasion of glowing and poetic mist, which found everything clear and 
left everything clear, and which should not, therefore, in our opinion, be 
spoken of as characteristic of the preacher. When Fitzjames Stephen 
said, long afterward, that to listen was like “watching the struggles. 
of a drowning creed,” he confused the impression on his own mind 
with that which inspired the lips of the speaker. Nevertheless, we 
would add our suspicion that the influences of Lincoln’s Inn Chapet 
may have tended to ripen the seeds of ‘scepticism in his mind. ‘We 
have always thought that the clear and forcible statements of religious. 
difficulties to. which he here alludes, although they embodied deep con-. 
- victions and profound sympathies, were somewhat misleading in their 
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influence on sceptical hearers. There are many difficulties, i in answer 
to which all that any one can say is, “ I see that; and ‘I ‘see something 
beyond it.” - But, in the first place, ‘this should always (as it is in the 
letter we have quoted from Sir James Stephen) be a personal expression; 
we should never forget the distinction formulated by a-great philo- 
sopher * between those truths of which we may Say, “ Tt is certain,” and 
those of which we must say, “I am certain.” In Maurice’s glowing 
„sense of human unity, and (may we add ?) almost superstitious dread of 
anything that savoured of individualism, he was apt to lose this 
distinction, and to claim for the triths by which he lived, supposing 
only that their enunciation were cleared from confusion, a universal ~ 
acknowledgment, the lack of which, to minds like Stephen’s, in- 
validated every. other claim he made. -And then, in the second place, 
\ . though this is the only answer to the deepest problenis that confront. 
belief in the teaching of Christ, it is not the only answer to all diffi- 
culties, and Maurice often spoke and preached as if it were., When a: 
sharp, logical intelligence, fashioned on the anvil- of law, and keen i in 
its scrutiny of everything that called itself evidence, found incon- ` 
sistenciesin the Gospel narratives spoken of as intellectual discipline, 
given to teach humility, we. doubt not that a contempt for that: par- 
ticular assertion, which we cannot call altogether unjust, swung him far 
from a sympathy felt in former days for utterances from the same 
teacher, and that a natural scepticism triumphed by the: fall of'.a 
temporary faith, . , 

Fitzjamies Stephen was, says his brother, a born lawyer—or, in 
ether words, we. would add, a born sceptic. Whether that be felt. 
praise or blame; it assigns its object toʻa select class. It is our belief: 
shat, rare as is profound conviction, consistent doubt is even rarer. 
Fitzjames Stephen was one of thé few men of our ‘time who have 
looked on both sides of the questions most deeply.interpsting to 
humanity, and listened with impartial attention to the Yes and No 
which answer its deepest yearnings. The No, apparently, advanced 
upon the Yes as the years went on, but he never lost a certain sym- 
pathy with the other side. He had,a passionate scorn for those who 
tried to manufacture ‘belief out of desire, and he never distinguished 
between the masquerade of wish as belief, and the conviction, which. 
seems to us to afford the best evidence of spiritual truth, or, indeed, 
of all truth, that added power is the test of knowledge. We recall in 
gome of those newspaper articles, which seem to us to give the best 
picture of his.mind, an impatient question whether any one professed 

‘fo have an intuition that Pontius Pilate was governor of Judæa in 
33 a.D. The question indicates a dividing line between the provinces 
of criticism and of faith. He inherited from his Evangelical ancestors 
a v Cueposiaon to obliterate the line, and his recoil from them inverted 

* Kant, “ Critique of Pure Reason.” 
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the interests at stake in it. Yet we find still his sympathies with 
them emerging, not only in declarations of a conviction which, so far 
as we can remember, no one else who had travelled as far as he from 
Christian belief ever, had the courage to formulate—the conviction 
that morality must be profoundly affected by the surrender of Christian 
‘doctrine—but also by a certain inconsistency in those picturesque 
metaphoric illustrations of the condition of the human race in which 
this surrender was expressed most forcibly. Mankind were the 
passengers on a ship whose destination was unknown, yet still the 
‘human duty was typified by some aid given by the passengers towards 
the steerage of the ship in a direction possibly leading to vast disaster. 
Mankind were the travellers in a snowstorm, possibly on the edge of a 
precipice, yet still the human duty was a fearless advance. It was 
as if, when he turned from the picture to the moral, his father or 
grandfather took the pen, and enforced a conclusion at issue with all 
the:premisses, Or let us rather say that the picture of a pilgrimage 
through vast’ dangers, and with no rational guidance, roused from 
some depth of that ancestral inheritance his own latént conviction 
that human instincts, no less than human experience—far more than 
much that calls itself human experience—form data for the’ conclusions 
of belief. La, où finit le raisonnement, commence la certitude. 

With that thought let us leave this sturdy typical Englishman, so 
full of faults, so rich in the qualities which seem almost to justify 
faults. His glowing personality penetrated the formulas of jour- 
nalism, and one who never heard his voice feels, as some of its 
utterances are recalled, as if its accents were vibrating on the ear. 
One such utterance recurs with a peculiar force; it is that which he 
wrote on the death of John Stuart Mill, and, though we can quote it 
only in an inaccurate recollection, it shall form our farewell to him: 
« May he have awakened to the discovery that the universe in which 
he found so much that was full of interest was wider than his con- 
ception of it, and that his eyes are now opened to new realms, of 
which he never dreamed, yet where his spirit is at home.” 


JULIA WEDGWoop, 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


VI.—Man or Scrence AND PHILOSOPHER, 


LEAR as are’ the connections between the priesthood and the 

several professions thus far treated of, the connection between it 

‘and the professions which have enlightenment as their function is even 

clearer, Antagonistic: as the offspring now are to the parent they 
were originally nurtured by it. 

- We saw that the medicine-man, ever striving to maintain and 
increase his influence over those around, is stimulated more than 
others to obtain such knowledge of natural phenomena as .may aid 
him in his efforts. 

Moreover, when ‘seeking to propitiate the supernatural beings he 
believes in, he is led to think about their characters and their doings. 
He speculates as to the causes of the striking things he observes in 
the heavens and on the earth; and whether he regards these causes 
‘as personal or impersonal, the subject-matter of his thought is the 
subject-matter which, in later times, is distinguished as philosophica} 
—the relations between that which we perceive and that which lies 
` beyond perception. 

As was said at the outset, a further reason hy he becomes dis- 
tinguished from men around by his wider information and deeper 
insight i is that he is, as compared with them,a man of leisure. From 
the beginning he lives on the contributions of others ; and therefore 
he is better able to devote himself to those observations and i i 
out of which science originates, 


Save some knowledge of medicinal herbs and special animal pro- 
ducts, with perhaps a little information about minerals, often joined 
with such observations of weather-signs as enables them to foresee 
coming changes, and so, apparently, to bring rain. or sunshine, there 
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is little to be named as rudimentary science among the medicine-men, 
or quasi-priests, of savages. Only when there has arisen that settled 
life which yields facilities for investigation and for transmitting the 
knowledge gained, can we expect priests to display a character 
approaching to the scientific. Hence we may pass at once to early 
civilisations. 

‘Evidence from the books of Ancient India may first be set down. 
Demonstration is yielded by it that science was originally a part of 
religion. Both astronomy and médicine, says Weber, “ received their 
first impulse from the exigencies of religious worship.” More specific, 
as well as wider, is the following statement of Dr. Thibaut :— 

“The want of some rule by which to fix the right time for the sacrifices 

gave the first impulse to astronomical observations; urged by this want the 
priests remained watching night after night the advance of the moon . 
and day after day the alternate progress of the sun towards the north and 
the south. The laws of phonetics were investigated because the wrath of 
. the gods followed the wrong pronunciation of a single letter of the sacrificial 
formulas ; grammar and etymology had the task of securing the right 
understanding of the holy texts.” 
Further, according to Dutt, “ geometry was developed in India from 
the rules for the construction of altars.” A sentence from the same 
writer implies that there presently arose a differentiation of the 
learned class from the ceremonial class. 

“ Astronomy had now come to be regarded as a distinct science, and 

astronomers by profession were called Nakshatra, Darsa, and Ganaka ... . 
sacrificial rites were regulated by the position of the moon in reference to 
these lunar asterisms.” 
So, too, we have proof that philosophy, originally forming a part of 
the indefinite body of knowledge possessed by the priesthood, even-- 
- tually developed independently. Hunter writes :— 

“The Brahmans, therefore, treated philosophy as a branch of religion.. 

; Bráhmhan philosophy exhausted the possible solutions . . . . of most 
of the other great problems which have since perplexed Greek and Roman 
sage, medieval schoolman, and modern man of science.” 
And in this, as in other cases, the speculative and critical activity 
presently led to rationalism. There came “a time when philosophers: 
` and laymen were alike drifting towards agnostic and heterodox: 
opinions.” 

Concerning the relations of science to theology among the Baby- ' 
lonians and Assyrians, current statements almost suffice for the 
purposes of the argument. A few facts in illustration must, however, 
be given, All.the astronomical knowledge of the Babylonians had 
as its ends the regulation of religious worship, the preparation of 
charms, the prediction of events. Here are extracts from Rawlinson, - 
Layard, and Maury showing how religion and science were mingled. 


“We are, perhaps, justified in concluding, from the careful emplacement 
of Urukh’s temples, that the science of astronomy was already cultivated in 
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in his, reign, and was regarded as having a certain connexion with 
religion.” 

“At a very early period the Assyrian priests were able to fix the date 
of events by celestial phenomena, and to connect the public records with 
them.” 

The familiar fact that the cycle of lunar eclipses was “discovered by 
the Chaldean priests, shows how exact and how. long-continued were 
their observations. l 

“ Comparative philology seems to have been largely studied, and the 
works upon it exhibit great care and diligence. Chronology is evidently 
much valued, and very exact records are kept whereby the lapse of time can 
even now be accurately measured: Geography and history have each an 
important place in Assyrian learning; while astronomy and mythology 
occupy at least as great a share of attention.” 

Les Chaldéens avaient “une caste sacerdotale et savante qui se consacra 
à Pobservation du ciel, en vue de pénétrer davantage dans la connaissance 
des dieux. .... De la sorte, les temples devinrent de véritables observa- 
toires: telle était la célébre tour de Babylone, monument consacré aux sept 
planètes.” - ' 

OË testimonies concerning science in Egypt, we may fitly begin 
with one from Maspero, which contrasts Egyptian views with the 
views of the Assyrians. : 

“In Egypt the majority of the books relating to science are sacred works 
composed and revealed by the gods themselves. The Assyrians do not 

~ attribute such a lofty origin to the works which teach them the courses and 
. explain the influences of the stars; they believe them to have been written 

by learned men, who lived at different epochs, and who acquired their 
- knowledge from direct observation of the heavens.” 

Basing his account on the statements of various ancient writers, Sir 

Q. C. Lewis says of the Egyptian priesthood that— 

= they were relieved from toil, and had leisure for scientific study and 
meditation; and that from a remote period they habitually observed the 
stars, recorded their observations, and cultivated scientific astronomy and ° 
_ geometry. The Egyptian priests are, moreover, related to have kept 
registers, in which they entered notices of remarkable natural phenomena., 
` (Strab. xvii. 1. § 5).” 

Similar is the description of: the actions and achievements of the 
Peyptian priests given by Diodorus :— 

They “are diligent observers of the course and motions of the stars; and ' 
preserve remarks of every one of them for an incredible number of years, 
being used to this study, and to endeavour to outvie one another therein, 
from the most ancient times. They have, with great cost and care, 
observed the motions of the planets; their periodical motions, and their 
stated stops.” 


How intimate was the connexion between their science and their 
religion is proved by the fact that “fin every temple there was .... 
gn astronomer who had to observe the heavens;” and how their 
‘science was an outgrowth of their religion is shown by the remark of 
Duncker, that their writings, at first containing traditional invocations 
of the gods'and ceremonial rules, “grew into a liturgical canon and 
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ecclesiastical codex of religious and moral law, and a cémprehensive 

collection of all the wisdom known to the priests.” But, as is 
alleged by Bunsen, “the Egyptians never arrived at a systematic 

: dialectically-conducted philosophy ”—a fact of much significance. For 

I may remark in passing that among Oriental peoples at large, and 

other peoples long habituated to despotic control, thinking and teach- 

ing are entirely dogmatic. Absolute authority characterises at once 

external government and internal government, It is only on passing 

to partially-free societies that we meet with appeals to individual 

judgments—a giving of reasons for beliefs. 

Apparently because Greece was a congeries of independent states 
often at variance with one another, and because these states had their 
respective religious worships akin but not identical, there never arose 
in Greece a priestly hierarchy; and apparently the lack of one 
impeded some of the professional developments. Partly, perhaps, for 
this reason, but chiefly for the reason that scientific progress in Egypt 
and Assyria preceded Greek civilisation, science in a slightly developed 
state was imported. Sir G. C. Lewis repeats the testimonies of 
sundry ancient authors to the effect that the Egyptian priests— 
“regarded their astronomical science as an esoteric and mysterious doctrine, 
and that they disclosed it to curious strangers with reluctance (Strab., xvii. 
Bee S29) oo ans Similar statements are made with respect to Assyrian 
astronomy (Plat. : Epinom. § 7, p. 987). This derivation does not rest 

, merely on general declarations, but it is fortified by detailed accounts of — 
visits of Greek philosophers to Egypt, to Assyria, and to other Orienta} 
countries, made for the purpose of profiting by the lessons of the native 
priests and sages.” Thus Thales, Pherecydes of Syros, Pythagoras, Demo- 
critus, CEnopides of Chios, Eudoxus, Solon, Anaxagoras, Plato are said to. 
have visited Egypt, and to have received instruction from the priests, 
And from his work may be added this further- passage ¢ :—“ Aristotle: 
. . . . Says that mathematical science originated in Egypt, on account. 
of the leisure which the priests enjoyed for contemplation.” Respect- 
ing which statement may be interposed the remark that whether the 
name “ geometry” was a translation of the Egyptian equivalent word 
or was independently originated, we equally see, in the first place, that 
this concrete half of mathematics germinated from the practical needs 
for measuring out the earth’s surface, and we see, in the second place, 
that since temples (which served also as king’s palaces) were in early 
times the sole permanent and finished buildings (the rest being of wood 
or of sun-dried clay) it is inferable that this great division of science, first 
employed in the orientation and laying out of them, took its earliest 
steps in the service of religion: Returning now from this paren- 
` thesis to the subject of Greek science, we find that development of it 
can be but in very small measure ascribed to the priesthood. From ` 
Curtius we learn that ‘ the localities of the oracles became places 
where knowledge of various kinds was collected, such as could not 
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be met with elsewhere,” and that “ the Greek calendar fell under the 
superintendence of Delphi,” and also that “the art of road-making 
and of building bridges took its first origin from the national sanc- 
tuaries, especially from those of Apollo:” some culture of science 
being thus implied. But, practically, the scientific advances made 
by the Greeks were not of sacred but of secular origin. So, too, 
was it with their philosophy. Though Mahaffy thinks “we have no 
reason to doubt the fact that philosophers' were called in profession- 
ally to minister in cases of grief,” and though in ministering they 
' assumed a function characteristic of priests, yet we cannot assume 
that they acted in a religious capacity. Evidently in the main their 
speculations took their departure not from theological dogmas but . 
from the facts which scientific observation had elsewhere established. 
Before there was time for an indigenous development of ‘science and 
philosophy out of priestly culture, there was an intrusion of. that science 
.and philosophy which priestly culture had developed in other 
countries. 

The normal course of evolution having been in Rome, still more 
-than in Greece, interrupted by intruding elements, an unbroken 
„genealogy of science and philosophy is still less to be looked for. 
. But it seems as though the naturalness of the connexion between 
priestly culture and scientific knowledge led to a. re-genesis of it. 
Mommsen, after stating that there were originally only two “colleges 
~of sacred lore,” the augurs and the pontifices, says :— 

“The five ‘ bridge-builders’ (pontifices) derived their name from their 
-function, as sacred as it was politically important, of conducting the building 
-and demolition of the bridge over the Tiber. They were the Roman 
“engineers who understood the mystery of measures and numbers; whence 
there devolved upon them also the duties of managing the Calendar of the 
State, of proclaiming to the people the time of the new and full moon and 
the days of festivals, and of seeing that every religious and every judicial 
act took place on the right day .... thus they acquired .... the 
general oversight of Roman worship and of whatever was connected with 
at—and what was there that was not so connected? ..... In fact the 
mudiments of spiritual and temporal jurisprudence as well as of historical 
«composition proceeded from this college.” 

A curious parallel, not unsuggestive, is thus displayed. As in 
‘Greece the art of bridge-building arose in connexion with the 
national sanctuaries, and as in Rome the building of bridges was the 
. function of a priestly college, the implication appears to be that since 
in those. days building a bridge was one of the most difficult of under- 
takings, it naturally fell into the hands of those who were reputed to 
have the greatest knowledge and skill—the priests. And, probably, 
the connexion between the priesthood and this piece of applied 
science was furthered by the apparent supernaturalness of the arch— 
a structure which must have seemed to the people incomprehensible. 
But alike in science and in philosophy, the Romans were the pupils of 
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the Greeks; and hence, possibly, may have arisen the parallelism 
between a certain function of the philosopher in Greece and one he 
exercised in Rome. 

The philosopher “was generally to be found in a large mansion acting: 
almost like a private chaplain, ‘instructing in ethies those who wished to 
learn, and attending the death-beds of members of the family.” 

Most likely, the ethics and the consolations here indicated were more 
or less tinged with ideas theologically derived ; but even if not, the 
function described appears semi-priestly. . 


During those centuries of darkness which followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire, nothing to be called science existed. But when, along 
with gradual re-organisation, the re-genesis of science began, it began 
as in earlier instances among the cultured men—the priesthood. It was 
not, indeed, a re-genesis de novo, but one which took its departure 
from the knowledge, the ideas, and the methods, bequeathed by the 
older civilisations. From these, long buried, it was resuscitated, 
almost exclusively in the monasteries. In his Science and Literature 
an the Middle Ages Lacroix writes :— i i 

“ At the death of Charlemagne, the exact sciences, which had flourished 

for a brief space at his court, seemed to shrink into the seclusion of the ` 
monasteries. .... The order of St. Benedict had almost made a monopoly 
of the exact sciences, which were held in high honour at the Abbeys of 
Mount Cassino, in Italy ; of St. Martin, at Tours (France); of St. Arnulph, 
at Metz; of St. Gall, in Switzerland; of Prum,:in Bavaria; of Canterbury, 
an England, &c.” 
A significant parallelism has here to be noted. We saw that in 
India, in Assyria, and in Egypt, the earliest steps in science were 
made in subservience to religious needs: their primary purpose was 
to regulate the times of religious sacrifices, so as to avoid offence to the 
gods. And now, strange to say, medizval records show that among 
Christian peoples science was first called in to fix the date of Easter. 

How on the Continent was illustrated the monopoly of science and 
philosophy by the priesthood in early days, scarcely needs pointing 
out. Such philosophical dogmas as were current during the dark 
ages were supplementary to the current theological dogmas and in 
subordination to, them. ‘When, in the time of Charlemagne, some 
intellectual life began, it was initiated by the establishment of schools 
in connexion with all abbeys throughout his dominions. These 
schools, carried on under priestly rule, eventually became the centres 
at once of philosophy and science: the philosopby distinguished as 
acholasticism being of such kind: as consisted with the authorised 
theology; and the science—geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
music—being such as did not obviously conflict with it or could be 
conformed to it. That is to say, alike in their nature, and in their 
agency, the philosophy and science of the time diverged in rela- 
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tively small degrees from the theology: the differentiation was but 
incipient. And the long-continued identification of the cultivators of 
philosophy and science with the cultivators of theology, is seen in the 
familiar names of the leading ‘scholastics—-William of Champeaux, 
‘Abelard, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, &e. To which may be 
added the notable fact that such independence of theological dogma 
.as was thought to be implied in the doctrine of the Nominalists, was 
condemned alike by the Pope and by secondary ecclesiastical author- 
ities: the differentiation was slowly effected under resistance. 

In England there was a no less clear identity of the priest with 
the philosopher and the man of science. In his account of the 
Saxon clergy Kemble writes :— 

s They were honourably distinguished by the possession of arts and 

learning, which could be found in no other class. . .. To them England 
owed the more accurate calculations which enabled the divisions of times 
and seasons to be duly settled.” 
The first illustration is furnished by Bede, a monk who, besides works 
of other kinds, wrote a work on The Nature of Things, in which the 
scientific knowledge of his day was gathered up. Next may be named 
Dicuil, an Irish monk and writer on geography. And then comes 
Axchbishop Dunstan :-— l 

He “ was very well skilled in most of the liberal arts, and among the rest 
in refining metals and forging them ; which being qualifications much above 
the genius of the age he lived in, first gained him the name of a conjurer, 
and then of a saint. 

Though, soon after the Conquest, there lived two cultivators of science 
who seem not to have been clerical—Gerland and Athelard of Bath— 
yet it is to be remarked of the first that his science was devoted to the 
religious purpose of making a Comyputus or calculation of Easter, and 
of the other that his scientific knowledge was acquired during travels 
in the Hast, and cannot be regarded as an indigenous development. In 
Richard the First’s time flourished Abbot Neckham, who wrote a scien- 
tific treatise in Latin verse, and the Bishop-elect Giraldus Cambrensis 
who was a topographer. Under John we have Bishop Grosseteste, a 
writer on physical science, and in the next reign comes the Franciscam 
monk Roger Bacon, whose scientific reputation is familiar. The fifteenth 
century yields us among clerical men of science John Lydgate, chiefly 
known for his poetry. When we turn back to see who were the first. 
. to occupy themselves with the science of the sciences, philosophy, 
we perceive this same connexion. In the old English period lived 
Scotus Erigena, a philosophical ecclesiastic whose philosophy was 
theological in its bearings. After a long interval, the next of this 
class was Prior Henry of Huntingdon, who, as a moralist, brought 
other incentives than divine commands to bear on conduct. Presently 
came Bishop Jobn of Salisbury, who, besides being classed as a writer 
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on morality, was more distinctly to be classed as a writer on ancient 
philosophy. Grosseteste to his physical philosophy- added mental 
philosophy,-as also did Roger Bacon. 

Joined with the fact that in mediæval days scarcely any laymen 
are named as devoted to studies of these kinds, the facts above given 
suffice to show that in Christian Europe, as in the pagan Hast, the 
man of science and the philosopher were of priestly origin. Induc- 
tive proof seems needless when we remember that during pre-feudai 
and feudal days, war and the chase were thought by the ruling classes 
the only honourable occupations. Themselves unable to read and 
write, they held that learning should be left to the children of mean 
people. And since learning was inaccessible to the masses, it 
becomes a necessary implication that the clerical class was the one 
to which mental culture of all kinds, inclusive of the scientific and 
philosophical kinds, was limited. 


To trace the stages by which has been gradually effected the 
differentiation of the scientifico-philosophical class from the clerical 
class is not here requisite. It will suffice to note the leading char-. 
acters of the change, and the state now reached. 

The first broad fact to be observed is that the great body of 
doctrine distinguished by being based on reason instead of on authority, 
has. divided into a concrete part and an abstract part; with the 
result of generating two different classes of cultivators—the man of 
science and the philosopher. In the ancient East the distinction 
between the two was vague. Among the Greeks, from Thales 
onwards, the thinker was one who studied physical facts and drew his 
general conceptions from them. Even on coming to Aristotle we seg in 
the same man the union of scientific inquiry and philosophical specula- 
tion. So was it all through the development of knowledge in Europe, 
down to the time of Newton, when the use of the term “ natural 
philosophy ” for physical science implies an indefinite distinction 
between the two. But now the distinction has become tolerably 
definite—quite definite in Germany and in large measure definite 
here. The philosopher does not enter upon scientific investigations 
and often knows little about scientific truths; while, conversely, the 
man of science, of whatever class, is little given to philosphical 
speculation, and is commonly uninformed about the philosophical 
conclusions held by this or that school. How distinct the two classes 
have become is implied by the contempt not unfrequently expressed 
by each for the other. 

Simultaneously there has progressed a separation within the body 
of scientific men into those who respectively deal with the inorganic 
and the organic. Nowadays men who occupy themselves with 
mathematical, physical and chemical investigations are generally 
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ignorant of biology ; while men who spend their lives in studying the 
phenomena of life, under one or other of its aspects, are often without 
interest in the truths constituting the exact sciences. Between 
animate and inanimate things there is a marked contrast, and there 
has come to be a marked division Between the students of the two 
groups. 

. Yet a further transformation of the same nature has heen ‘going on. 
Within each of these groups differentiations and sub-differentiations 
‘have been taking place. ‘The biologists have divided themselves _ 
primarily into those who study plant-life and those who study animal- 
life—the phytologists (commonly called botanists) and the zoologists. 
In each of these great, divisions there have been established large 
subdivisions—in the one those who devote themselves to the classifica- 
tion of species, those who treat of plant-morphology, those who treat 
of plant-physiology; and in the other the classifiers, the comparative 
anatomists, the animal-physiologists. More restricted specialisations 
have arisen. Among botanists there are some who study almost 
exclusively this or that order; among physiologists, some who 
commonly take one class of functions for their province, and among 
zoologists there are first of all the divisions into those who are 
professed entomologists, ornithologists, ichthyologists, &c., and again 
within each of these are smaller groups, as among the entomologists, 
those who study, more especially the polegpbers; the lepidoptera, the 
hymenoptera, &c. 

Respecting these major and minor differentiations it has only further 
to be remarked that though the prosecution of science as a whole 
is not called a profession (the whole being too extensive and hetero- 
geneous), yet the prosecution of this or that part of it has come to 
beo thus distinguished. We have “professors” of various divisions 
` and subdivisions of it; and this implies that the bread-winning 
pursuit of science, irrespective of the particular kind, must be regarded 
as a profession. 


The combinations of like units which have accompanied these 
separations of ‘unlike units, are equally conspicuous. Those occupied 
in science as a whole,-as well as those occupied in particular divisions 
of science, have everywhere tended'to segregate themselves and con- 

. solidate. R 

On the Continent each nation has a scientific academy or equiva- 
lent body, and in some cases several such. In our own country we 
have, similarly, a fixed gerieral union among scientific men—the 
Royal Society; in addition to which we -have a nomadic general 
union—the British Association. 

Then. beyond these largest corporations nolidue all kinds of 
scientific men, we have various smaller corporations, each comprised 
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of those devoted toa particular branch or sub-branch ‘of science—a 
Mathematical Society, a Physical Society, a Chemical Society, an 
‘Astronomical Society, a Geological Society, a Psychological Society ; 
and others occupied with subdivisions of Biology—Botany, Zoology, 
Anthropology and Entomology: all of them being children of the 
Royal Society and in some measure aids to it. Nor let us forget that 
besides these metropolitan societies there are scattered throughout the 
kingdom local societies, devoted to science in general or to some 
division of science. 

This is not all. Integration, general and special, of the scientific 
world is made closer, and’ the co-operation of all parts aided, by con- 
tinuous publications: weekly and monthly and quarterly journals - 
which are general in their scope, and others of like periodicities which 
are special in their scope. Thus minor aggregates held in con- 
nexion as parts of a great aggregate have their activities furthered by 
literary inter-communication; and as elsewhere implied (see Essays, 

. vol. i, “‘The Genesis of Science”), the vast organism thus consti- 
tuted has acquired a power of digesting and assimilating the various 
classes of phenomena which no one part of it alone could effectually | 
deal with. ` ; 

HERBERT SPENCER. 


2 


THE UNITY OF THE.CHURCH IN 
APOSTOLIC. TIMES. 


HE Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic Church is a subject of never- 
ending interest, and the various problems it suggests receive 

the unwearied attention always given to investigations into origins. 
Apology is scarcely needed for directing attention to one question—viz.: 


What was the idea of the Church’s corporate unity which prevailed ` 


in this early period of her history? The answer must not be given 
very dogmatically, for, although ‘scholars appear to be approaching’ 
certain definite conclusions upon which they are all agreed, informa- 
tion is still lacking on many points ere it can be said that opinions 
have been reached which are final. It may be, too, that when that 

- popular Greek tongue, which was spoken throughout Syria and Asia 
Minor, and which was so different from the classical Greek, is better 
known, some of the conclusions now so confidently and unanimously 
drawn ‘will be found wrong. So much must be premised. 

The discussion of problemi about the Apostolic Age is so apt to be 
tinged with the theological and ecclesiastical ideas of later ages, that 
it is almost necessary to explain carefully the sense in which the 
words in which our question is expressed are used. 

Church is used to mean a society or visible community. We put 
‘aside for the moment all such distinctions as visible and invisible 
- Church, Christian Church and Kingdom of God, and so on. All 
that we have to do with is the fact that our Lord’s ministry did not 
move the Jewish people en masse, and that therefore. those who 
became His followers were consciously or unconsciously led to 
associate together in a separate society. The Resurrection had 
kindled or rekindled in them both faith in their Lord and hope in 
the fulfilment of His promises, while the descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost had given them a sense of power which impelled them to 
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work to bring in the future which was opening before them. They 
could not help feeling that they were a separate people; others could 
not avoid seeing it. Although at first there was no formal break 
with the Jewish community, there was a real separation which 
manifested itself in a variety of visible ways. The believers in Jesus 
were drawn together by the mutual bond of a common faith which 
“fed on the remembrance of the words and deeds of Jesus, and which 
found expression in common prayers, mutual exhortations, and 
peculiar sacramental rites. They were drawn together by close 
social ties and neighbourly dealings with each other which went the 
length of a voluntary community of goods—voluntary, not com- 
pulsory, for, while we are told that those who had possessions felt that 
their wealth was not their own but belonged also to their poorer 
brethren, we are not told that the poorer brethren thought that the 
property of their richer neighbours was theirs. All these things 
united the Christians of any given locality into one separate com- 
munity, and made them visibly distinct from their neighboprs. It is 
in this simple historical sense that the word Church is used. ` 

Then by. the phrase corporate unity is meant that all the various 
communities of Christians, however widely distant from each other, 
whether in Jerusalem, Damascus, Rome, or Spain, were in some sense 
visibly and externally one society. It is commonly said that these 
separate local communities of Christians constituted the one visible 
Catholic Church; but in a simple historical investigation it is better 
‘to avoid using phrases which are so fatally theological, and which at 
once suggest so many preconceptions. Avoiding, therefore, all 
thoughts and arguments found in the creeds and confessions, whether 
ancient, medieval, or modern, and looking at the thing from the 
outside, we can see that somehow or other outsiders did recognise 
that all Christians everywhere did belong to one society or com- 
munity, and that the Christians themselves felt this strongly. 

Outsiders recognised this visible unity, for they called those whom 
we should now speak of as the Christian Church by a cominon name, 
and the name they gave indicated that they had observed these 
Christians engaged in common acts of religious observance and worship, 
The unbelieving Jews called their Christian neighbours oi rhe oSove 
évrec, men of the way or method (Methodists, in fact), The Christians: 
in Damascus and, by inference, those in Jerusalem are so called in 
Acts ix. 2 and xxii.4. It is the name given to Christians in Ephesus, 
Acts xix. 9,23. The phrase is used by Paul himself in Acts xxiv. 14. 
It was a common name for those who professed to be Christians ; and, 
while applied to describe men living far apart from each other, it 
implied that they all engaged in similar visible acts of worship... Paul 
himself uses it when justifying the special services of Christian worship 
as distinguished from Jewish. 
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If outsiders could plainly ‘see a corporate unity existing among 
Christians residing in widely separate places, the favourite phrases 
used by Christians themselves to denote their fellow-believers .also 
plainly bear witness to its existence. They called each other The 
Brethren or The Saints. They were all brethren and all saints, whether 
they abode in Jerusalem, Colosse, Ephesus, Thessalonica, or Rome. 
They were members of one great family, and they were gifted with ` 
one common sanctity, no matter where they lived. They recognised 
_ their visible unity, not only in the names they gave to each other, 
but in the observances they practised. The New Testament writings 

abundantly bear witness that those outside and those inside the 
Christian circle recognised a visible corporate unity of all Christians. 
The question then arises, What was the corporate unity? When 
Christians in Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic days spoke and thought of 
the Church of Christ as one visible community, what picture was 
present in their imagination? This appears to me to be a much 
more dificult question to answer than is commonly supposed. We 
‘are too apt to view the Apostolic Church in the light of medieval or 
modern ideas of ecclesiastical unity. The Romanist idea of unity 
can with difficulty get rid of a submission to St. Peter or his supposed 
successors in the Roman Church, and Anglicans are as greatly troubled 
to conceive any corporate unity which is'nob in some way connected 
with a uniform government under a harmonious circle of bishops.’ 
Even the more catholic-minded Presbyterian, who refuses to define 
the visible Catholic Church by its method of government or to 
unchurch Romans, Greeks, Anglicans, or Congregationalists because 
they do not accept his ancient form of Church rule, and who gives 
practical effect to his theory by refusing to re-ordain any one coming 
‘to his from other branches of the Christian Church——even he is apt 
to have a conception of the corporate unity of the Church of Christ 
which implies a uniform government enforcing within limitations a 
unity of doctrine, worship, discipline, and organisation. We are all 
too apt to infer that the corporate unity of the Apostolic Church must ` 
imply that a certain uniformity of government did exist among the 
separate Christian communities, and the inference has coloured our 
renderings of historical facts sometimes obscure enough in themselves. 
Our first inquiry must, therefore, be to ask what traces of eccle- 
siastical organisation we can find in the individual Christian com- 
munities in the first age of Christianity. The earliest instance of 
this occurs in the well-known passage in Acts vi., where we find that 
on the recommendation of the Apostles, seven men who are not desig- 
nated by any other official name are chosen for what is called the 
Service of Tables—t.e., they are to take care of the poor and to 
administer the charity of the community. This service had not the 
1 Cyprian, Epist. 55, 24. 
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second-rate importance which now belongs to it in ecclesiastical 
organisation. It is plain that in the Apostolic Church the primary 
Christian duty overshadowing and almost absorbing all others was 
that those who had this world’s goods should help their brethren 
who wore in need. ‘The sayings of our Lord—“ If thou wouldest be 
perfect, .go, sell what thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt. 
have treasure in heaven.”* “ Everyone that hath left houses... . 
or lands for my sake shall receive an hundredfold and shall inherit 
eternal life.”* “Seek ye His kingdom and these things shall be 
added unto you. . . . - Sell what ye have and give alms: make for 
yourselves purses which wax not old” *—were ringing in their ears. 
Their devotion to the invisible God was to be made manifest by their 
practical love towards the visible brethren.‘ The first duty of pres- 
byters, according to Polycarp, is to be compassionate and merciful, 
“ visiting all the infirm, not neglecting a widow or an orphan, or a 
poor man,”* and he calls widows the Christian altar of sacrifice." 
“The poor brethren were in the new economy what the great altar in 
the Temple court had been in the old economy. Just as the New 
Temple of God was the temple of the regenerate soul, so the new 
altar was the altar of human need.”? 

These seven men were not called to an inferior office ; they were 
chosen to fill the highest administrative position, and to take charge 
in the name of the community of the most sacred of ecclesiastical 
duties. They were to purify it from the abuses to which a false 
enthusiasm like that of Ananias and Sapphira might lead, and were 
to administer in such a manner that there could be no further murmur- 
ing at the neglect of some and at undue preference shown to others. 
The poor, the Lord had said,’ would always be with them, and the 
office instituted was required by the ordinary and permanent needs of” 
the society. ` , 

A few years later we read of money collected outside Palestine 
and sent for distribution among the poor of the Church at Jerusalem. 
Barnabas and Saul brought the money from Antioch, and when they 
came to Jerusalem they placed it, for distribution, in the hands of ` 
` men who are called elders or presbyters.° It is only natural to sup- 
pose that the duty of distributing the money meant forthe relief of 
the poor was performed by the-men who had been appointed by the 
Church to do it, or by others chosen in the same way; and the 
natural inference is that the “seven” of Acts vi. are the presbyters 
of Acts xi. It seems, therefore, that we have in Acts vi. the narra- 
‘tive, not of the institution of a special order of the Christian ministry, 
but of the beginnings of administrative organisation as a-whole in 


2 Matt. xix. 21. 2 Matt. xix. 28. 3 Luke xii. 31-33. 4 i John iv. 20. 
5 Polycarp, Philip, vi. ° Polycarp, Phil. iv. ’ Hatch, Bampton Lect., p. 40, 1st ed, 
8 Matt. xxvi. 11, 2 Acts xi. 29, 30. sett . 
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the Christian community of Jerusalem. The function of distribution 
implied oversight and discipline, for only the deserving poor were | 
allowed to share in the gifts of their brethren,- and thus the general 
charge of discipline and government belénged to the “ Seven.” 

The question now arises, Was the institution of the “ Seven ” “an 
entirely new creation called forth by a special emergency and deve-' 
loped by the process’ of events,’ or was it the adaptation to the’ 
needs of the Christian community of a very familiar mode of social 
organisation ? If we assume the identity of the “Seven” of Acts vi. 
with the presbyters of Acts xi. 30, then it will be generally allowed’ 
that there was no absolutely new creation. Many Church historians 
have pointed out’ how the flexibility of the synagogue system per- 
mitted the various parties in Judaism, whether divided by creed or 
social standing or race or country, to organise themselves in separate 
synagogues. We know that the Christians were at first looked on 
as a division of Judaism,’ that Christian congregations amid a Jewish 
population were called synagogues,‘ and that the word was applied in 
Sub-Apostolic times to the assemblies among the Christian Judaisers.* 
Tt is a commonplace to admit the very closé connection: between th 
Christian presbyterate and the Jewish eldership. ` 

It is possible, however, to make too much of this very genuine his- 
torical argument. The temptation to transform proofs of analogy 
into indications of identity is a strong one. We must remembor 
that the separation between what may be called Church and State, 
important in the Christian Church, which was and is an organisation 
making for a kingdom not of this world, belongs uniquely to the 
Christian religion. No more difficult problem exists than to ‘dis- 
tinguish exactly between the ecclesiastical and the political sides of’ 
the synagogue system, and it might have been very difficult for the 
Christian community to have remained true to its calling, had it . 
simply adopted the synagogue eldership, even with the modifications’ 
required by Christian worship and duties. If, however, we adopt 
the suggestion first made by Boehmer that the Seven were the 
beginnings of a Christian as opposed to a Jewish eldership system, 
we can see not merely how this’ danger was avoided, but we have ` 
the first example of a principle of which we have many future 
applications. 

The Jerusalem. Church appointed seven men. The Apostles 
suggested the number. :“ But, brethren,” they said, ‘look ye out 
from among you seven men.” Long afterwards, Philip, one of 
them, is called not Philip the Deacon, nor Philip the Presbyter, but 

1 1 Tim. v. 4-16. 2 Dr. Lightfoot calls this idea a strange perversity, though it 
has been adopted by Boehmer, “ Diss. Jur. Eccl.,” p. 349 sq.; Ritschl, “Entst.” p.355 sq.; 
and Lange, “ Apost. Zeit.” II. i, 75; but he had not before him the indirect confirma- 
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Philip one of the Seven.' It is hardly possible to suppose that the 
number was merely arbitrary: and if not, then itis probable that the 
Apostles suggested to the brethren to adopt, not the synagogue . 
eldership in- its developed form, but that system in its beginnings. 
The Hebrew village community was ruled by the seven wise men of 
the township, as the Hindu community is to-day managed by its 
council of five (Panchayat). The Seven was a title as well known in 
Palestine as the Five is in India now. The synagogue system had 
grown out of that Hebrew village council of the Seven, and the 
Jerusalem Church, in founding their official council of administration, 
created what was a really new organisation, but was at the same 
time deeply rooted in the past and present social every-day life 
around them. Modern missionary experiences frequently cast lights 
on the history of the early Church, and the Church of Scotland 
missionaries at Darjeeling, who have ‘based their native Church 
organisation on the Hindu Panchayat, the English Presbyterian - 
missionaries, who have laid hold on the village representative system 
in China, and Bishop Patteson, who made similar use of the native 


organisation’ in the South Seas, have all unconsciously followed in 


the footsteps of the Apostles when they suggested the Jewish village 
government as a basis for the first organisation of the Christian 
Church. i 

If I have been at all correct in my description of what is 
recorded in Acts vi., we have there three elements in this beginning 
of the organisation of the Christian community in Jerusalem:: (1) 
Apostolic sanction and guidance; (2) responsibility for good 
government laid upon the whole membership of the Church; and 
(8) as a result a representative system of administration which was 
suggested by the every-day social surroundings of the people. 

When we trace the expansion of Christianity and the creation of 
Christian communities beyond Palestine we have no such distinct 
picture given us of the beginnings of their organisation as we find in 
Acts vi. but we have many indications of what took place. In 
their first missionary journey Paul and Barnabas left behind them, in 
Derba, Lystra, and Iconium, communities of Christians with 
presbyters at their head,’ and as their work was mainly done among © 
Jews, and as there are no indications to the contrary, it seems only 
reasonable to suppose that these young Christian communities had 
an organisation after the pattern of the Church in Jerusalem. 

The later journeys of St. Paul, however, show traces of a different 
organisation. The Church of Ephesus was indeed governed by a 
body of elders or presbyters,* but they are to be bishops,’ who are to 


1 Acts xxi. 8. 2 Acts xiv. 23. 3 Acts xiv, 1. 
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watch over and feed the flock, to take care of the poor and the weak, 
and to be custodians of the words of Jesus.’ 

It is evident that, although by almost universal consent the terms 
bishop and presbyter denote in the New Testament the same class of 
office-bearers, members of a college of men who administer the 
affairs of a single Christian community, the term “ bishop” belongs 
to a later period arid is used to denote office-bearers in Christian 
communities which either were wholly Gentile or where Gentiles 
largely predominated.? It is quite possible, if not highly probable, 
that, while the two words denote office-bearers who held the same 
relative positions in Jewish and in Gentile Christian communities, 
the different terms may point to difference in organisation and 
procedure. Representative government is a plant of slow growth, 
and generally has deep roots. It is almost impossible to suppose 
that these Gentile Christians, who had no previous experience in the 
working of the Jewish eldership system, either in its developed form 
in the synagogue presbyterate, or in its primitive seven men of the 
Hebrew yillage cominunity, could easily understand its application to 
Christian societies of which they were members. The probabilities 
are that the organisation in their Churches owed very little to 
the Jewish eldership, but had special roots of its own, and that 
we are directed to these’ roots by this name of bishop or 
overseer. This distinction did not escape the keen eye of 
Dr. Lightfoot. He says that the term bishop is applied only to 
office-bearers in Gentile or Hellenic Churches. He can only conjec- 
ture how it came into use, and from what organisation it was borrowed. 


“ But,” he says, “if we may assume that the directors of the religious 
and social clubs among the heathen were commonly: called bishops, it would 
occur naturally, if not to the Gentile Christians themselves at all events to 
their heathen associates, as a fit designation for the presiding members of 
the new society. The infant Church of Christ, which appeared to the Jews 
as a synagogue, would be regarded by the heathen as a confraternity.”* 


It was reserved for Dr. Hatch to lead-us far beyond the halting state- 
ments of Dr. Lightfoot. He has made use of the stores of informa- 
tion accumulated by the recent study of ancient inscriptions, ahd has 
collected evidences of the number and objects of associations or con- 
fraternities existing under the Empire. There were trade guilds, 
dramatic, athletic, and burial clubs. Many. cities had municipal 
councils. Above all, there existed religious associations for the 
practice of the rites of a special cult. Just as within a common 
Judaism sects and parties had their separate synagogues, so under the 
universal State religion of the Roman Empire there were many forms 


1 Acts xx. 35. 2 Acts’xx, 28 ; Phil, i, 1; 1 Tim, iii. 2; Titus. i. 7. 
3 Lightfoot, “Philip.,” p. 194, 6th ed. 
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of pagan religion and many modes of worship. The State religion 
had its colleges of priests, its temples, and its public sacrifices; those 
private religions had their confraternities. The Christians were 
always exhorted to unite in close fellowship with each other in a ` 
fashion not without external resemblance to those social societies or 
religious confraternities. A large portion of the Gentile Christian con- 
verts must have once belonged to such associations, and were familiar 
with their working. When we find that, among a number of other 
terms used, the general meeting of an association was called an 
ecclesia and a synod and that the officials were sometimes called 
episcopi, we have almost as strong evidence to connect the organisa- 
tion of Gentile Christian communities with those sodalitia, municipal -7 
councils, and confraternities of the Empire, 'as we have to establish a 
relation between the organisation of the Jewish Christians with the 
synagogue presbyterate. 

. There was, therefore, within one corporate Church of Christ, at least 
two types of ecclesiastical organisation which had roots as far apart: 
as the Jewish eldership on the one hand and heathen confraternities. 
on the other, and this great difference in organisation did not inter- 
fere with the corporate unity. But other types of organisation seem. 
to have existed. 

Our illustrations—with one exception, that of the Church at Philippi: 
—have been taken from Christian communities in Asia Minor, Crete, 
Syria, and Palestine. Whenwe followSt. Paul further on his missionary 
journeys we get into new ecclesiastical surroundings. His Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, to the Corinthians, and to the Romans contain no 
trace of rulers called either bishops, presbyters, or deacons, and yet 
they imply that there were office-bearers in those Churches who did 
rule, It'has been inferred from the early date of these letters, from 
the absence of all reference to a presbyterate either of the Jewish or 
Gentile type, from the indications given in the ‘letters that the 
Apostle regarded the whole community as responsible for the 
disorders that had arisen, and as bound to cure them,* that either 
there was no ecclesiastical organisation yet established, or that, at 
least, it had not taken a fixed form. 

Jt may be, when the Apostle made use of the metaphor of the 
human body, where each organ performs its own functions, that he 
meant to urge the Corinthian Church to organise itself under rulers ;* 
but it is much more probable that his intention was the same as, that 
of Clement‘ who wrote some years later, to, induce that turbulent 
Church to obey the rulers they already had. ‘For it is plain that, 
though there was no presbyterate or. episcopate in those Churches, 

1 Cf. Hatch, “ Bampton Lect.,” pp. 28, 30, 37, 38, Ist ed. 
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there was ecclesiastical rule of some sort, and that the rulers had the 
confidence of St. Paul. 

The Corinthians are told to be in subjection to those who have set 
themselves to minister to the saints,' and this ministry to the saints 
is expounded in the Epistle to'the Romans to include giving, showing 
_mercy, and ruling? (a short summary of the qualifications of the 
episcopus or presbyter enumerated in the First Hpistle to Timothy).* 
The Thessalonians are commanded to esteem highly in love for their 
work’s sake those that are over them in ‘the Lord. In the Epistle 
to the Romans the Apostle exhorts those who rule in the Church to 
do it with diligence.* All these passages show that there were 
office-bearers in those Churches. When we examine the words used 
to denote those office-bearers we get an entirely new set of terms, 
different from those used to describe the Jewish presbyterate or the 
Gentile episcopate, and suggesting a common social relationship, ás 
capable of being taken over into the Christian Church as the Jewish 
synagogue system or the heathen confraternity organisation, The 
words are mpotsrapevoc,® Wpoisrapévot 7 (used as a noun), mpoararte * 
and mpoorarnc, and an equivalent word, mpoorisc, lingered in the 
Roman Church fill the time of Hermas.® Now -zpoorarne was 
technically used in Greek civic life to denote citizens who undertook - 
to protect and rule over ,érosxot, or persons who had no civic .rights, 
a relation corresponding to the Roman one of patron and client. The 
word is used to translate the Latin patronus.” 

It is probable that those three Churches of Rome, Corinth, and 
Thessalonica, were first organised with an administration suggested by 
the patronate well known to Roman and Greek law and usage, and 
therefore very familiar to inhabitants of these cities. 

There remains ‘a fourth type of organisation not less suggestive. 
Whatever view'be taken of the organisation of the Church at Jeru- 
salem, whether we identify or discriminate between the Seven and 
. the presbyterate, one thing. is clear—that we find in the Jerusalem 

community what we do not see elsewhere at so early a period, the 
‘manifest permanent pre-eminence of one man, and that man not 
one of the Twelve. It appears impossible to explain the continuous 
and marked influence of St. James," the brother of our Lord, in that 
Church, on any theory of an organisation arranged simply on the 
basis of a Judeo-Christian presbyterate. Dr. Lightfoot inferred from 
this peculiar position occupied by St. James that we have here the 
first traces of a developed form of the Christian ministry which 
becamé almost universal by the middle of the second century—viz., 
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that of a permanent president of the college of presbyters, called an 
episcopus. To review all the evidence against this theory would, lead 
me far beyond my subject into the Ebionite and Psendo-Clementine 
controversies, and I shall content myself with saying that besides the 
evidence from the Ebionite and Post-Clementine writings which indi- 
cate that the position of James had a peculiarly Eastern character 
about it, differing entirely from that of the bishop-president of the 
college of presbyters in Gentile Christian Churches, a few facts show 
that his place in the Church at Jerusalem suggests another type of 
organisation. The James who was the recognised and honoured head 
of the Christian Society in Jerusalem was the eldest male surviving 
relative of our Lord? We are told by Eusebius,’ quoting, it can 
hardly be doubted, from Hegesippus, that after the martyrdom of St. 
James and the fall of Jerusalem, the remaining Apostles and personal 
disciples of our Lord, with His surviving relatives, met together and 
unanimously selected Symeon to fill the vacant place.* In another 
passage he says that Symeon was the son of Cleopas our Lord’s 
paternal uncle, and adds that he “was put forward: by all as the 
second in succession, being cousin of the Lord.”* In a third he says, 
“ the child of the Lord’s paternal uncle, the aforesaid Symeon son of 
Cleopas, Sig and, in a. fourth,-he says that Hegesippus relates that 
Cleopas was the brother of J peopl 7 Hegesippus refers repeatedly to. 
the kinship between Symeon and our Lord, and we may infer that 
Symeon was the eldest male surviving relative of Jesus. The last. 
name we have in history of our Lord’s kinsmen has also been preserved: 
by this early Palestinian writer, who evidently made it his business -~ 
to collect all such details. He tells us that in the fifteenth year of 
Domitian “there still survived kinsmen of the Lord, grandsons of 
Judas who was called our Lord’s brother according to the flesh.” 
They were dragged to Rome, and brought before the Emperor. He- 
questioned them. They showed him their hands, horny with holding 
the plough, and said that the land they tilled was worth about £225.. 
The Emperor sent them back to Palestine. Hegesippus tells us that. 
they were made rulers of the Church because they had been martyrs 
and were of the lineage of our Lord, and that they lived till the reign 
of Trajan.’ . Their names were Zoker and James.’ A succession in 
the male line of the kindred of Jesus, where the eldest -surviving 
male relative of the founder succeeds and where the election to office 
is largely regulated by a family council of the surviving relatives, has 
- no analogy to any form of Christian Church government seen among 


' Cf. Ritschl, “ Ents. d. Altk. Kirche,” p. 415 aq., 2nd ed. 
2 Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3; Euseb. “ Eccl. Hist.” i, 12, ii. 1, 23, iii, 11. 
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Gentile Christians, and the fact that on one occasion there were two _ 
heads to the one community makes the difference all the greater. 
But the type of organisation is easily recognisable. It was and to 
this day i is a common Oriental usage that the headship of a religious 
society is continued in the line of the founder’s kinship, not according 
to the laws of the Western succession from father to son, but from 
eldest surviving male relative to eldest surviving male relative, whether 
brother, uncle, or cousin. Here again we have a Christian community 
organised under Apostolic sanction on a plan borrowed from familiar 
social custom. 

The government of the RET in Ephesus and in Crete by 
temporary superintendents like Timothy and Titus gives us a fifth 
and wholly different government. For some time it seemed as if the 
term yyotpevot, which Dr. Lightfoot and many other writers look 
upon as equivalent to presbyters and episcopi, might furnish a sixth 
‘type. The use of the word in Dion Cassius and some other writers 
led me to suppose that there might be a reference to the members 
-of municipal councils or members of district assemblies, but further 
study convinced me that Dr. Harnack ° is right in supposing that the 
word does not refer to office-bearers at all, but to a class of honoured 
men who were not attached to any congregation and who bear the 

general designation of oi A\adovvrec ròv Adyov rov Ozov-—a class to 
whick T shall refer immediately. If we are to judge from later 
Western analogies, the ryotmevog was the leader of a band of. 
missionaries, and crystallised in later days into the head of a convent.” _ 

I venture to say that these five types of ecclesiastical organisations 
which existed side by side with each other within the one corporate 
Apostolic Church, some of them probably side by side in the same 
town,‘ had roots further apart from each other than has any existing 
form of Church government—-Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Congrega- 
tionalist; Wesleyan, or Episcopal Methodist. They all had Apostolic 
sduction, and they all arose from the Church making use for its 
own purposes of a mode of social organisation familiar to its members. 
The great diversity did not last long. The Montanist movement, 
which was an almost successful attempt to retain the old usages and 
diversities, was crushed, and by the end of the fourth century. the 
presidents of Christian communities by dint of much persuading had 
created a comparative uniformity of organisation within the Empire, 
with the usual accompaniment of schism, and had been helped by 
much very ruthless action on the part of their Imperial ally. Outside 
the Empire, however, the aires was not uly recognised, but 

1 Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24. s Harnack, “ Lehre der Zwölf Apostel,” p. 94 n. 
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permitted. Outside the Empire the Church took advantage of the 
tribal system and organised itself on the clan model. The Council of 
Constantinople in its second canon said: ‘The Churches of God 
established among the barbarians should live according to the laws 
taught them by their fathers ”’—a canon appealed to by Columban 
in his controversies with the clergy of Burgundy as late as 590 A.D. 
' The question now arises» How did those individual communities so 
‘diversely organised continue to seem, to feel, and to be one great 
corporate unity ? It must be at once admitted that their sense of 
oneness amid diversity was not maintained by all those societies 
being linked together by means of a visible and universal polity. 
There is no trace of this for many a century. Nor was there what 
appeared in due time a more or less (often less) harmonious circle of 
presidents of communities such as Cyprian insisted on. The New 
Testament gives a very simple solution, though, from our ignorance of 
the sense of the words used, we failed to see part at least of what is 
said. When, however, Bishop Bryennios published in 1875 the little 
treatise called “ The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” or ‘‘ Didache,” 
a precious relic of the Sub-Apostolic Age, the meanings of those 
New Testament terms were explained, and the explanations given 
could be understood. 

This “ Didache” gives us a picture of an individual Christian com- 
munity where affairs are administered by a Hellenic presbyterate of 
episcopi and deacons. These two sets of office-bearers have ap- 
parently the same duties—to lead the worship, superintend the 
finances, and look after the discipline of the community. It is 
impossible to say whether “the distiiction of name implied a division 
of duties, or whether it was simply that of older and younger, more 
and léss experienced. The probability is that the distinction was 
personel rather than official—all that can be said is that no precise 
division of duties is to be found. The little Church is an independent, 
self-contained, Christian community, It is not connected with any 
other Christian communities by an ecclesiastical organisation of the 
political kind; and yet it has the knowledge that it belongs to a 
world-wide federation of equally independent societies. Its self- 
containedness and independence do not produce isolation. On the 
contrary, it is a real part of the Universal Church of God to which 
many hundreds of other societies belong, and with all of them’ it is 
praying, waiting, working, and making for the coming of the king- 
dom of God. As Dr. Harnack* says, the indications of the recog- 
nition of this corporate unity of the whole Church of Christ read like 
a commentary on Tertullian’s oft-quoted sentence, “ We are a body 
knit together by a common religious profession, by unity and dis- 


1 Hefele, ‘‘Conciliengeschichte,” ii. 16. 2 Migne, “ Patrologia,” xxxvii, 266. 
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cipline, and by the bond of a common hope.”' ‘The spiritual unity 
of the whole Church of Christ was recognised in the fact that ala 
Christians in every community were baptised in the name of Jesus, 


that they all partook of the same holy food in the Sacrament of the 


Supper, that they all received the same Holy Oracles, and that Moy 
all lived under the same commandments of God. 

This spiritual unity was made visible if such a way that Christians 
within the Church and pagans outside could see it. Tertullian, to 
quote him again, says: “ Therefore all the Churches, although: they 
are so many and so great, comprise but one primitive Church .. . . 
and are all proved to be one in unbroken unity by the communicatio 
pacis, et appellatio fraternitatis, et contesseratio hospitalitatis.” ? In the 
“ Didache” this is seen going on under our eyes. Every one who comes 
in the name of the Lord is to get a brotherly reception : the profession 


of the Christian faith is the only letter of introduction required. The 


picture gives a new and deeper meaning to the recommendation of 
hospitality, and the duty of doing good to all men, especially to 
those of the household of faith,’ which we find in the New Testament, 
These deeds are more than the exercise of Christian love: they are 
the visible signs of the brotherhood of believers and of the corporate 
unity of the Church of Christ. 

The corporate: unity was made manifest in a still more thorough 
and striking way—by intercommunication, which was partly officia? 
and partly unofficial. 

Professor Ramsay‘ has so thoroughly collected the evidence for the 


_ Official side of this intercommunication, that it is only necessary to 


direct attention to his arguments. The fact of communication, both 
by letters and by special messengers, between various Christian com-' 


. munities is apparent from the very beginnings of Christianity.° The 


greater part of the New Testament writings is composed of such 
letters addressed to individual Churches, or meant to be sent round 
to several, or directed to Christian men and women. One of the: 
earliest instances of an‘official letter sent from one Church to another’ 
is given in Acts xv. 22, 23. The Epistle of: Clement to the Corin~ 
thians is another. The Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp are full of: 


~ references to letters, messengers, welcomes, and greetings.’ A heathen 


like the keen-sighted Lucian uses language which implies that this 
custom was so, constant, and that such incredible speed was displayed - 
in the doing of it, that it was a visible characteristic of the Christian: 
communities.’ : The other side of the custom is seen in the official: 


1 Tertullian, “ Apol.” 39. 2 Tertullian. “De Præscript,” 20. 
3 Rom. xii. 13; Gal. vi. 10; Heb. xiii. 2 : ef 1 Clem. 1, 85; 1 Tim. v. 10, 
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provision made by communities to facilitate this intercourse, in the 
rules laid down about official hospitality,’ and in the appointment 
of one of the college of presbyters to take charge of this special 
duty.* 

The unofficial side of this intercommunication “ins existed from 
the earliest times of Christianity, although until the recovery and 
publication of the ‘‘ Didache ” it was unobserved. There we see that 
the Christian community is taught to revere, care for, and listen to 
men who frequently visit it, and who are designated by names fre- 
quently occurring in the New Testament writings—apostles, prophets, 
and teachers. The apostles are not the Twelve, who had passed away 
before the “ Didache” was written. They seem to have been mer 
whose special duty was to preach Christ to the heathen and to the 
unconverted——missionaries and missioners in one. They are not 
expected to remain long within the Christian community, nor to fare 
softly when they are there. The Lord had given His people a 
picture of what His real missionaries in these early times were to be 
like: “ Go preach . . . . provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass 
in your girdles, nor wallet for your journey, neither two coats, neither 
shoes nor staves.”* So the “ Didache” tested apostles. If they 
spent more than three days among Christians, if they asked for: 
money, if they were not content with bread and water, they were not 
trve apostles and were to be dismissed.‘ 

The prophets and teachers were not men with gifts of prophecy 
like the Old Testament seers, nor were they teaching or preaching 
presbyters. Their duty was to the converted, to believers; and 
them they were to instruct by plain and practical discourses, and so 
build them up in the faith. These preachers were allowed to stay 
for some time in the community : the offering of the first-fruits was 
set apart for their support. Ascetic living ,was not expected from | 
them, but honest work was. If they were idle, or asked for money, 
or did not practise what they preached, they were false prophets, 
and must depart. These honoured brethren, with different vocations, 
are alike in this, that they do not hold office in any Christian 
community nor discharge any administrative function, They hold 
a divine ‘mandate, they are specially taught by the Holy Spirit, they 
are servants of the whole Church of Christ and not of any individuat 
ov local Church. The picture of these wandering missionaries and 
preachers, oppressed by no cares of office, burdened by no pastoral 
duties, coming suddenly into a Christian community, doing their 
work there, then passing suddenly to another, is a very vivid one. 
Their presence——men who are the servants of all the Churches and of 
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no one Church—was a most striking proof of the corporate unity of 
the Church of Christ. In these earlier days they were what 
Cyprian’ wished the episcopi to be, the cement making the whole 
Church cohere ; they were the bond uniting all the scattered inde- 
pendent communities into one corporate and visible whole. 

Now we find abundant mention of apostles, prophets and 
teachers from the earliest beginnings of Christidnity and down to 
nearly the end of the second century. We find them in the New 
Testament. Dr. Lightfoot, as early as 1865, had pointed out that the 
New Testament recognises the existence of apostles who are not of 
the Twelve. The “ Didache” tells us that they were the special 
missionaries of the Church. The common name for these three 
classes of men worthy to be held in all honour seems to have 
been—-Those speaking the word of God, They are mentioned by 
this common designation in the New Testament, in the,“ Didache,” 


in Hermas, and in the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, 


where Clement shows that they are distinct from the office- 
bearers or presbyters® They appear by their class-names in’ 
both the canonical’ and extra-canonical writings. They are re- 
garded as special gifts of God to His Church, prolongations of 
the spiritual blessings of the day of Pentecost, St. Paul says that 
God has set them in the Church and through them placed within its 
reach powem, helps, wise counsels, and gifts of healing and of 


, tongues.” They, by their gifts of exhortation, are to do service to 


the Church by perfecting the saints and building up the body of 
Christ. They have gone forth among the Gentiles, seen their con- 
version to the faith of Jesus, and known that mystery of the univer- 
sality of the Gospel which had remained hidden until that time’ 

The Church of Christ, where Jesus is the chief corner-stone, has been 


_ built upon their labours. They are to be found everywhere. They 


, are in the Church at Antioch, where the prophets assembled there per- 


suaded the brethren to nominate and send two missionaries or apostles . 
to the Gentiles.’ Judas and Silas, prophets from Jerusalem, because 
they were prophets, exhorted and confirmed the Church at Antioch, 
when they delivered the circular letter from the conference.’ Hermas | 
was a prophet at Rome. Polycarp was a prophet, as well as president 
of the community, at Smyrna.’ The martyrs at Lyons had received 
grace from apostles’ preaching.” It is needless to multiply instances. 
From the beginnings of Christianity down to the middle of the second 
century, these men, not as a rule office-bearers in any Christian com- 
munity, went from Church to Church, and from city to city, binding 
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the many hundreds of separate independent Christian communities 
into one great corporate unity, till it could think, speak, and act as 
if it had one brain, one tongue, and one will. 

The final answer, therefore, to the question with which I started 
will be: That the corporate unity of the Apostolic and Sub- 
Apostolic Church included a federation of the many hundreds of 
individual communities organised for the purposes of discipline and 
administration on types differing more widely from each other than ~ 
any existing systems of Church government, but keeping the sense 
of the oneness of the Christian Church alive within their hearts by - 
the thought that all shared in the same sacraments, were taught by 
the same Word of God, obeyed the same commandments, and shared 
a common hope of the coming of the same kingdom. That they 
made this unity manifest by mutual help in all Christian social work 
and by boundless and brotherly hospitality to all fellow-Christians. 
While the picture of this corporate unity was always kept before 
them in the fraternal intercourse of Church with Church by official 
letters and messengers, and was made vivid by the swift succession 
of wandering apostles, prophets, and teachers, who, belonging to no 
‘one community, were the servants of the whole Church of Christ and 
were the binding stones making it cohere together. 
- There is a moral for a modern divided Church in this picture of 
ancient far-off Christianity, but like all morals it will probably be 
most effective if left unsaid. 

T. M. Liypsay. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 


I. 


T was in the days of Queen Elizabeth that’ the English got their 
first foothold on the great Indian peninsula. How have we as 
a nation fulfilled the mission to which we were then called ? Looking 
at it merely from a military point of view, the conquest of India is 
one of the most brilliant pages in the world’s history. But, unfor- 
tunately, England’s interests there were in the hands of military 
adventurers under the direction. of a commercial company, so unre- 
strained love of conquest and unmeasured greed of gain were the 
leading spirits in that great enterprise. The appalling calamity of 
1857 woke us up to a sense of.our responsibility; and when, in the 
Parliamentary investigation which followed, we were made painfully 
aware that, having appropriated the lands and wealth of the people 
and annihilated many of their princely and noble families, we had 
given them in return only the beggarly blessing of a British peace, 
we were moved, too, to a measure of repentance. Probably most of 
us have forgotten that in that same investigation it was abundantly - 
shown that, had the English been driven out of India at the time of 
the Mutiny, we should have left nothing to mark our long occu- 
pation save the empty beer-bottles with which we had strewn the ` 
country. ~ 
The Honourable the Hast India Company then ceased to exist ; 
but it has left its trail behind. It was hoped that in the new order 
of things the old policy of unmitigated selfishness would not find a. 
place. But selfishness is the natural expression of unregenerate 
humanity, and is hard to be got rid of. In this case it was nominally 
eliminated from the Governments policy, yet has continued to flourish 
in its administration under the different services. Nevertheless, we 
all gladly admit that since the Mutiny a great and noble work’ of 
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reconstruction has been done. That of the Indian Civil Service is a 
splendid testimony to the uprightness of the Government, and to its 
desire to rnle the country with equity and in the interests of the 
people. Again, railways, trunk-roads, telegraphs, canals, and extensive — 
systems of irrigation, schools and colleges, hospitals and dispensaries, 
are everywhere very much in evidence all over the country, and 
amply bear witness to the Government's high sense of duty and to 
its unwearied efforts towards a faithful discharge of it. Indeed, in 
the history of the world, perhaps no nation has so thoroughly realised 
her responsibility as a conqueror, and so honestly and strenuously 
striven to fulfil it, as England has done by India since the time of 
the great Mutiny. 

In spite of all that England has done in India since the tinie of 
the Mutiny her rule there has been in one very essential point a 
signal failure. Peace there is, and progress too, but. contentment 
there is not. The people acknowledge the greatness of our power; 
they never cease to marvel at our wisdom and skill in science and 
‘mechanics; they admit that in our government of the country our 
aims are high and pure ; indeed, in their admiration and wonder 
they are almost inclined to regard us as an incarnation of the Deity 
——yet they love us not. On the contrary, we are a bitter disappoint- 
ment to them, for, with all our many good qualities, we yet lack the 
one which is absolutely needed to our being good rulers—viz., 
sympathy. Because of this too manifest defect in our attitude 
towards the people, they are coldly indifferent towards us. Andit is 
greatly to be feared that if ever we have to meet with a great 
European Power in a life-and-death struggle for our supremacy in 
India, the indifference of the natives will restrain them from lifting 
even their little finger to help us; and if it be merely indifference 
and not active hostility that we got from them, we shall have good 
cause to be thankful. 

I has long been our proud boast as Englishmen that we are the 
. gre: b colonising power of the world ; and in the vanity of our hearts 
we chink—and sometimes shout it aloud—that wherever we go we 
are, and can only be, a boon and a blessing. But if colonising mean 
the assimilation of the peoples. we subjugate, then’ the boast, so far as 
India is concerned, is mere idle vanity; for we have not to any 
appreciable extent affected the natives of India in that direction. 
To-day they are as widely separate: and as far removed from us as 
ever, perhaps more so. Why should that be? Having done so 
much for them and their country, have we not a moral right to look 
for gratitude, and even love, from them in return? One would 
naturally think so. The natives do appreciate the blessings of our 
rule, and are grateful; but gratitude is a cold thing and has in it 
no stability or promise of lasting. Human nature, be it black or 
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white, is the same all the world over, and loyalty can be won only 
through sympathy. But, unfortunately, in his attitude towards the 
people of India, the average Englishman shows absolutely no sym- 
pathy whatever. For five-and-twenty years I have lived and moved 
and had my being amongst the natives of India, and have come to 
know them well: and of this I am sure, that I know no people more 
appreciative of sympathy and kindness than they are. When an 
Englishman does condescend to show any kindly feeling, the native 
returns it tenfold; and he never forgets a kindness. A pity then, 
surely, that we English should persist in maintaining an attitude of 
cold and haughty reserve or of arrogant self-assertion,—ay, some- 
times of brutal tyranny—towards the native. A pity! Why, it’s a 
shame; and apart altogether from, the inhumanity of it, it is the 
biggest blunder politically we could possibly make. l 

I find that people at home are astonished and inclined'to be 
incredulous when told that their fellow countrymen in India, particu- 
larly “ up country,” expect the natives respectfully to salute them, 
while they too often deign not to take the slightest notice of the 
natives in return. ` The native keenly feels this want’ of courtesy on 
the part of Englishmen, and many a time puts himself to no slight 
inconvenience in order that he may avoid meeting them, and so 
escape the pain of being so contemptuously ignored. I have known 
the Political Representative of the Indian Government in a native 
State go even so far as to order his chuprassies “ to tie” up two 
ignorant villagers and give them each “a dozen” for having passed 
him without duly acknowledging’ his presence. That occurred in 
1871, and was, I gladly admit, an extreme case, Not so very long 
ago I heard a civil surgeon gaily tell at a mess-dinner how thé other 
day he had felt constrained to teach a native somewhat forcibly his 
respectful duty to the “ Ruling Race.” The “ nigger,” as he put it, 
had his whiskers and beard tied up—as all natives like to have them 
when travelling—when he met him on a country road. The Doctor 
pulled him up and demanded to know why he had not undone his 
face-cloth when he saw a Sahib coming. Then suddenly remembering 
that. he had a pair of forceps in his pocket, he dismounted; and 
taking the poor man’s head under his powerful arm, extracted two 
of his teeth, saying, “ Now tie up your mouth, my man. You have 
some excuse now.” That is how some of.us try to teach the poor 
natives to be loyal! A similar lesson we give in a slightly different 
way to the wealthy and noble native. It is quite true, I believe, 
that a Governor of Bombay felt constrained to withdraw from the 
membership of the Yacht Club when he found that the rules 
debarred him from inviting as his guest any native whatsoever, no 
matter how distinguished or noble. That was the Governor's protest 
against the arrogance of his fellow-countrymen, and their supercilious 
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treatment of the natives; and the official world of Bombay never 
forgave him for it. Shortly before leaving India, I had a conver- 
sation on this same subject with a friend of mine who is in the 
Political Service. He agreed with me that we are doing infinite harm 
to England’s highest interests in India by our* utterly unsympathetic 
treatment of the natives, and told me a bit of his own recent experi- 
ence, which he admitted to be a fair example of our general attitude 
towards the people. He went to Poonah, he said, at the time of 
the great Polo Tournament, and meeting there one of the most 
conspicuously liberal and enlightened of the nobles of India, he asked’ 
him to dinnér at one of the military messes, and then rode on to the 
mess-house to give intimation of his intention to bring a guest there 
that evening. The mess secretary; who was present, casually asked 
him who his guest was to be, and.on hearing his name, said, “ Oh? 
I am very sorry, but he can’t dine here.” ‘ Why?” asked my 
friend. “Because he is a black man,” was the reply. “But he 
has dined with the Queen, was the pet- of London society at the 
Jubilee-time, and-is a personal friend of the Prince of Wales.” 
“ All that may he very true, still, _ being a black man, he cannot. 
dine at our mess.” 

` Is there no chance—I am often asked—of a better state of feeling 
growing up between the white and coloured races in India? I hardly 
dare think that there is. Any remonstrance on the subject with our 
fellow-countrymen out there usually provokes only the silly boast that 
as we have won India by the sword, so by the sword do we mean to 
keep it. No, I do not think that there is any chance of a better 
state of feeling growing up, unless the English at home begin to take 
a livelier and more active interest in all things Indian. The chances 
at present are quite the other way; the state of feeling now is less 
satisfactory than it was twenty or thirty years ago. Indeed, I speak 
only the sober truth when I say that the estrangement of the ruling 
and the ruled has become alarming, and is year by year being more 
and more forced upon the attention of observant and thoughtful men, 
both European and native. Sir Auckland Colvin published the other 
day a memoir of his father—-one of the “‘ unremembered workers ” in 
India——and in speaking of his official report on the Wahabi disturb- 
ances in 1831, says: “ As regards intercourse with the people, we are 
not one whit more advanced, if indeed we are so far advanced as in 
1831. Growing distrust on the one side is met by growing dislike on 
the other. . . . . The root of our difficulties still lies mainly in the 
defects of our own instruments, and in our confined intercourse with 
the people.” The root of our difficulties still lies mainly in the defects 
of our own instruments, and in our confined intercourse with the people— 
our own instruments being the members of the Indian Civil Service, 
of which Sir Auckland is a distinguished ornament. What can be 
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the defects of a body of men so generally cultured and so specially 
trained ? Their one very grave defect, which renders them with 
their general culture and special training helpless and hopeless, is that 
they are not at all in touch with the people ; their intercourse with 
the people is next to nothing. Many of them regretfully admit it, 
and the longer they are in the country, they feel and deplore it the 
more. What hinders them from being more in touch with the 
people? Only the traditions of the Service, and a \foolish fear that 
any degree of familiarity on our part might lead to a want of proper 
respect on theirs. 

The root and source of this estrangement of the races is the cold 
reserve and unreasonable pride of the Englishman. He holds himself 
haughtily aloof from the native, or rudely drives him away; and all 
the exuberance of feeling which the native naturally shows to his 
lord and master has been chilled and repressed. During the past 
thirty years this alienation has widened and deepened very perceptibly, 
and just in proportion as England and India have been drawn closer 
together. That the growing nearness of the two countries should be 
the cause of the widening of the gulf separating the races may sound 
rather paradoxical, yet it is true—at least, to a large extent. In the 
old days when India was two or more months’ journey from. England, 

‘and there were no railway there, a young man on going out into any 
of the Services did not dream of being able to take furlough before . 
‘fifteen, or perhaps even twenty, years had‘ passed. Therefore he 
deliberately settled down in the country and made himself as comfort- 
able as he could ; he hob-nobbed with the people and made friends of 
them, and wisely resolved to make the most of his banishment. 

Nowadays, when the journey to Bombay is barely two weeks 
long and costs comparatively little, nearly every oné going out hopes 
to return to the old country after a few years, and with this end con- 
stantly in view, his one effort is to save.as much money as possible 
that he may have a good time at home when his firlough comes due. 
The nearness of England to India has also enormously increased the 
proportion of married Englishmen in India, and so in more ways 
than one has had very considerable influence in narrowing the 
sympathies of our fellow-countrymen there. Although living in 
India, their hearts are still) very much at home. The old ties are 
not now broken as they used to be, and new and strong ones are 

. formed through marriage. They revisit the old country four times 
as often as their grandfathers did; sooner or later it becomes their 
all-absorbing aim to make provision against the time of their ultimate 
retirement from the service, and so they begin to look forward with 
an ever-increasing longing to ‘getting out of “the beastly country,” 
as they call it, for good and all, 

While Englishmen in India, aoe generaly; have no sympathy 
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whatever with the natives, and do not desire to have any, there are, 
and always have been, many strong and striking exceptions. Here 
T cannot refrain from bearing testimony to the noble example set by 
the Marquis of Ripon while he was Governor-General. By his 
affability and unfailing courtesy to natives ofall ranks, and: by his 
manifest sympathy with them in their higher aspirations, he so won 
the hearts of the peopie, that when he came to lay down his high 
office and return to this country, he received an ovation such as no, 
Viceroy had ever dreamt of. The Calcutta correspondent of the 
London Times, who may be regarded as representative df Anglo- 
Tndians wholly out of touch with the natives, summed up the general 
effect of that unprecedented display of enthusiastic loyalty in these 
pregnant words——‘‘ We are utterly astounded.” Until then the average 
Englishman in India had not even the faintest suspicion of the deep 
and widespread popularity of the Marquis of Ripon. I remember 
about that time asking a native friend of mine—a very near relative 
of one of the princes of India, and whom the Government has more 
than once selected for special diplomatic service—what he thought of 
the Marquis of Ripon. Pausing for a few moments, he replied, 
“Well, my candid opinion is that if the Queen of England were to 
send a succession of such Viceroys to India, she might withdraw every 
red-coated soldier from the country, as there would be no need for 
them.” That, I think, we may take as the native statesman’s com- 
mentary on the Anglo-Indian’s political creed—“ As we won India by 
the sword, so by the sword we mean to keep it.” 

Is there any likelihood of another Mutiny in India? It is very 
hard to say, so many considerations are involved, and it is so difficult 
to gauge the feeling of the people. Of this, however, there is no 
doubt whatever, that. England to-day is a vastly greater power in 
India than she was prior to 1857. The great work of beneficent 
reconstruction which she has accomplished gives her a moral weight, 
. not only in the estimation of the people of India, but in the eyes of 
the whole civilised world. The widespread network of railways and 
telegraphs enables her to concentrate with rapidity her greatly 
developed material forces. If we could only be assured of the loyalty 
of our native army of 250,000 highly trained and splendidly 
equipped men, we might lightly dismiss from our minds all appre- 
hensions. But therein lies the doubt which so disturbs us. We have 
no such assurance, and there is the chance of that high training and 
splendid equipment being eventually turned against us. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Indian army fairly reflects native opinion 
regarding us and native feeling towards us. So, after all, the Indian 
statesman’s political wisdom is deeper and truer than the Anglo- 
Indian’s. It may be very heroic to say that “as we won India by the 
sword, so by the sword we mean to keep it,” but it would be infinitely 
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higher policy to aim at winning thé goodwill of the people, believing 
that therein would lie our greatest strength. But, alas! we deliberately 
shut our eyes to the wisdom of walking in so homelike and humdrum 
a way, and selfishly maintain the more agreeable róle of swagger, each 
man bearing himself as if there rested on his individual shoulders 
all the honour and glory of the British Empire. | 


i, 


The Government of India, essentially bureaucratic in character, is 
year by year becoming more and more centralised. That, perhaps, 
was inevitable as a result of the growth of the railway and telegraph 
systems, yetis to be regretted as having choked the natural development 
of the district officer in the direction of self-reliant independence, and 
of individual strength of character generally. We shall never again 
see the old type of military-civilian, who, often far separated from all 
. Europeans, was ready for every emergency, and rose promptly to 

decisive action at the first symptom of danger: he is only a matter 
of history. Nowadays every decision must, before being carried out, 
be referred to headquarters for sanction. The new order is no doubt 
more in accord with the spirit of the times ; yet it is to be deplored 
that there is in it so little scope for the evolution of the higher type 
of administrator. The sense of personal responsibility has been 
greatly weakened, because every one and everything have been 
subordinated to the central power. How very necessary, then, that 
the Bureau should be recruited from the Department which. it so . 
closely controls! But that is exactly what does not take place in the 
` Political Service; and the natural consequence is that..the Foreign 
Office is, perhaps of all the heads of Departments, the least in touch 
‘ with the people. i TA 
One can easily understand how, in a vast country like India, the 
poor native cultivator’s idea of the powerful Government which domi- 
nates all around him is derived almost exclusively from what he sees 
and feels of the presence of the one representative—the Commissioner, 
~ or Assistant-Commissioner, in British territory and the Political Officer 
in native territory——with whom he has todo. More than twenty years 
ago, I remember, all the cultivators of a certain village came more than 
a hundred miles to'lay their grievance before the British Political Officer, 
and he kept them lying outside his gate for a week before he would allow - 
them even to present their petition. A very desp and lasting impression 
ofthe Great Sarkar these poor villagers carried away with them! It 
is very_unfortunate that the rôle of “ high and mighty” is so often 
played by the Political Department in India. For that branch of the 
Government Service I have a very high regard, and some of my 
‘ dearest friends are, or have been, members of it. They are generally 
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picked men of the Military and Civil Services, and conspicuous for 
their ability. To appreciate this part of my argument it is necessary 
to know that political agents and residents are the media through 
whom the Government communicates with the native princés and 
chiefs, and vice versd—a Political Officer being attached as representa- 
tive of the Indian Government at every native court. Theoretically, 
the Political Department is an unmixed blessing,’ but in reality 
a blessing, no doubt, but very much mixed indeed. I have seen a 
great deal of it in the past five-and-twenty years, and am. convinced 
that the meddling and dictatorial tone of our Foreign Office generally, 
and of our residents and political agents particularly, towards the 
native princes and.nobles of India has robbed the Indian Government 
of all chance of becoming popular in native States. Can we expect 
the native princes of India to be very loyal to our Government when 
its representatives take every opportunity of making our suzerainty a 
galling yoke to them? From what I have seen and heard I am 
inclined to believe that there is probably not one native ruler in India 
who would not gladly pay the Political Officer’s salary over and over 
again, if thereby he could be rid of his irritating presence. 

In another and unsuspected way, too, we have made ourselves 
unpopular in native territory. India has for many years been in 
great straits for money wherewith to pay for her extravagantly expen- 
sive administration; and both the land and salt—the two great 
sources'of revenue—are taxed to the uttermost farthing. It would 
be a dreadful reproach to us if life were easier in native States than 
it is in British territory; so our Government felt constrained by 
ordinary prudence to forcefully. suggest to the native chiefs that their 
land and salt taxes be raised to a level with ours. Was it prudent, 
after all, to go out of our way to add to the burdens of the cultivators 
in native territory, and to interfere with the paternal instincts of the- 
chiefs towards their people? The way of prudence lay in quite the 
other direction—in lightening the heavy burden of our own cultivators, 
and in curtailing our enormously extravagant administration. 

How are the native rulers affected toward us? Variously, according 
to cireumstances—so very much depends on the tone and temper of the 
Political Officers with whom they may have to do. One chief, whom I 
personally knew, refused for five or six years to meet the political 
agent who was attached to his court, and naturally was regarded by 
the Department as utterly disloyal. Yet a change of Political Officer 
speedily developed a radical change in his policy, and.to the end of 
his reign he continued to regard the Indian Government's agent as 
his true friend. Although no one can say decidedly, yet we may 
guess from chance straws floating on the surface as to whither the 
current of native feeling tends. As a class the nobles of India are . 
much more liberally educated than they were twenty or thirty years 
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ago; they travel a great deal more, and have much freer intercourse 
one with another. The interchange of friendly visits among the native | 
princes may not mean anything in particular; yet it is suggestive of 
a power to combine for a definite object which was not possible in the 
old days when railways did not exist. Again, during the past twenty 
years they have done more in the way of restoring their castles and 
strongholds, and replenishing their armouries, than was'done perhaps - 
in the preceding hundred years. All that, however, may be only the 
result of the scare which we raised and have so ‘foolishly kept awake 
by our hysterical and most undignified Russophobia. We have unmis-~ 
takably led the people of India to believe that we are threatened by 
a great and hostile Power, and that the terrible day of strife and 
struggle will sooner or later come upon us. No wonder then if they 
be setting their houses in order. 4 
Is there any likelihood of a second Mutiny? There is very little 

probability of any mutiny so long as the native princes are loyal. 
Are they loyal.? Well, they have not had much inducement to be so, 
if we except the fear of the consequences of their appearing to be 
otherwise. Most of us remember the great Delhi Assembly when the 
Queen was’ proclaimed Empress of India, and all England rejoiced 
in the demonstration of loyalty on the part of the native princes. 
That demonstration was largely manufactured by the Political Depart- 
ment. One chief—a personal friend of mine—begged and entreated 
to be excused ; but the political agent told him that the peremptory 
order of the Foreign Office was that'he must be present. We all can 
remember a still later demonstration—viz., the Imperial Service 
troops raised and still maintained by the native chiefs. Those 
regiments of cavalry and infantry, and the camel and transport corps, 
were for the most part raised in obedience to the expressed desire of the 
Political Officers at the courts ofithe native princes. In very few cases, 
I believe, were they free-will offerings ; at best, ‘they: were but selfish 
bids for Government favour, or the price ‘of some special privilege, 
The fact that the Government of India is so manifestly anxious to 
create in England and elsewhere a popular belief in the loyalty of the 
princes of India gives rise to the suspicion that it is itself considerably 

` disquieted by doubt and distrust. 

_ As I have already indicated, the constant irritation caused by the 
too obtrusive self-assertion of Political Officers at the native courts 
is sufficient to wear out the strongest natural loyalty. That irri- 
tation is largely supplemented by the oppression of the . Foreign 
Office. One of the primary axioms in the gathered wisdom of 
official life in India is, “‘ ey to make things easy and pleasant 
for your immediate superior.” Hence the Foreign Office hasten to 

‘provide Durbars and other pageants for the gratification of the 
Viceroy. Now that travelling in India is comparatively easy, they 
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carry the Imperial Figurehead round the country and delight him 
with a succession of brilliant fétes at the expense of the native 
princes. It is the glittering splendour of these ever-recurring 
functions which throws such a glamour over official life in India. 
They are, no doubt, in accord with the spirit of the people, yet may ` 
be indulged in too far. While they may be officially quoted as 
displays of loyalty on the part of the native chiefs, they in reality 
aré eating the heart out of what loyal feeling toward us may have 
existed, Political Officers—at least many of them—know that these 
too-frequent Durbars have become a heavy burden on the native 
princes. But, unfortunately, it is not every Political Officer who has 
the moral courage ‘to tell the naked truth to the Foreign Office 
. when he knows that it will be unpalatable. He naturally thinks 
of his own promotion, and is only too well aware from abundant 
precedent that it would be most effectually barred were he to 
reflect ever so gently on the unwisdom of the Government's 
policy, The Foreign Office being all-powerful, as well as all-wise, 
knows how to snub an officer who presumes to remonstrate, or 
even to respectfully tender advice before it be asked for. That 
the native chiefs resent in their hearts the frequency with which 
they are called upon to play the part of puppets in those Oriental 
shows is well known. It is no doubt desirable that the Viceroy ` 
should spend part of every winter on tour on the plains, but it is 
not necessary that every Viceroy should see ail the tributary princes. 
Very often, as in the Punjaub, or Rajputana, several chiefs are 
assembled in the one Durbar; and as each must have a suitable 
following—perhaps a thousand men—and the journey to and fro 
may occupy even a couple of months, attendance means a’ large 
expenditure of money, and considerable interruption of the business- 
affairs of his State. But these considerations seem to be trivial 
in the eyes of the Foreign Office, and perhaps it never occurred 
to the Political Department that however loyal a man may be, he 
does not like to be continually asked to show it. 

I have endeavoured to show that the English officer—civil and 
military—in India is not in touch, and is altogether out of sympathy, 
with the native; also that the Political Department is a constant 
source of irritation to the nobles of the country. I have also tried to 
show that the Foreign Office, through its habitual attitude of inter- 
ference and dictation, greatly aggravates the chronic discontent. I 
am glad to be able to put one touch of brightness in the gloomy 
picture, and it may suggest what might have been. The comparative 
nearness of England to India since the opening of the Canal, while 
largely answerable for the decay of sympathy on the part of the 
Anglo-Indian towards the native, has brought into nearer view the 
Englishman as he is at home. From November till the end of 
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February, our globe-trotting fellow-countrymen swarm in the larger 
centres on the plains of India, which are within reach by rail; and it 
is refreshing to hear the natives speak with so much enthusiasm’ of 
their gentle courtesy and brotherly-kindness. Many a time have I 
been asked to explain why it is that there should be so marked a 
. difference. But, unfortunately, the number of natives who come into 
contact with the natural Englishman is very small indeed; and the 
great bulk of the population still have the impression that overbearing 
swagger and a generally supercilious air are the prominent features 
of the English character. Unfortunately, too, English legislation for 
India has given the people only too good ground for their belief that 
England’s policy is wholly a selfish one, But into that large question 
I cannot at present enter. 
Wiuulam Bonnar. 
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I. 


Y a little aid from the imagination we can conceive of the 
thought-world of Europe, indeed of the entire globe, as 
presenting to us a spectacle beautiful and strange. We can behold 
those emanations which we call ideas, rising into the mental atmosphere 
like glittering bubbles, some frail in truth, as if made of foam, others 
though delicate-seeming as enduring in reality as if their substance 
were of blown diamond; some no larger than dewdrops, others so 
huge, balloon-like, and mighty that not only individuals but even at 
` times whole nations seem to catch on to them and to soar heavenward. 
This indeed can happen but seldom. Yet we can always lift our 
eyes upwards, as is good for us to do; and we can witness the 
ceaseless rising of the lesser film-flocks, tinged with one hue or 
many, until there hangs over every country an atmosphere coloured, 
as is the material atmosphere by its own azure dust, with a radiance 
manifold.or single, more gorgeous than that of orient sunsets. But 
as there is hardly any degree of human civilisation that we are 
acquainted with so low but that movements of the intellectual air 
take place from one community to another, we find that over most 
regions the colour of the spiritual sky is in a state of constant 
change. Assuming for the moment that every country sends up 
thought-emanations of one hue only, yet these delicate-seeming 
structures voyage boldly from land to land on gentle winds or stormy, 
sometimes throwing their own particular hues for a moment like 
passing gleams upon that of the strangers they come amongst, but 
many times wholly coalescing with them and blending; and wonderful . 
as are the hues unmingled, ranging from pure white to most royal 
splendours of purple and scarlet and flaming fiery gold, some intense 
as vivid lightnings; portentous, too, as are some that are impurely - 
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bright or leaden-black, the existence of these hardly known to us save 
by the light they absorb—the eclipses and perturbations caused by 
them among the stars of this peculiar heaven; yet more wonderful 
still than all these is the result at times of coalescence, for the bubbles 
blending array themselves in new colours and fill the air that has 
before not known them with lights and radiances startling and ` 
strange. , 

But this entrancing and illuminating part of the spectacle has for 
us one disadvantage. It renders it hard for.us to discern the precise 
colour that is native to each land, Doubtless the ultimate issue of 
the process of fusion proceeding with accelerated speed, as intercourse 

' between the nations becomes more constant and rapid, will be the 
merging of all the different shades in the white light of humanity. ` 
But meanwhile we desire-—-for there is profit in the knowledge—to as- ` 
certain as far as is possible what colours, primary or blended, represented - 
originally each nation or each race. Now, to gain this knowledge 
there is but one way open to us—we have to consult pictures. And 
some ‘of these pictures are old and perhaps slightly faded; others are 

‘yude and inexact. But our greatest difficulty is, that of the best 
available there are not many. If we had as good material in all casés 
as we have in a few we could scarcely complain with reason. But 
the number of original canvases painted before the blending process 
had ‘begun or had gone to great lengths is limited in the extreme. 
For these pictures are, of course, literary pictures, in other words, the 
literatures of various countries; and of these it is evident that a few 
only have been painted in colours native and unmixed. 

To express my meaning in language devoid of metaphor, it may be 
said that among the cultivated literatures of Europe there is only one 
that is not imitative. I refer, of course, to the Greek. The Romans 
copied their sole predecessors. Other nations have copied both the 
copy and the original, and then again one another’s copies in every 

. degree of intricate complication. Hence their writings do'not and 
could not reflect completely their respective characteristics and nothing 
else. They all contain foreign matter, and this foreign matter partly 
excludes, partly alters native matter with which it comes in contact. 
In style and form especially—and there is nothing more significant of 
the mental cast of a nation than these—all modern Europe has followed 
Greece ; so that Greece alone is thoroughly original and wholly com- 
plete in her literary self-revelation. It would seem then that, of the 
pictures above referred to, there is in existence only one, or, to speak 
more accurately, one set or series, if we confine our attention to the 
cultivated classics, which is of much value for our purpose. It 
happens, however, that the classics do not exhaust our resources. 
Beyond the select circle of the nations to which these belong, ruder 
nations have existed which have recorded their own thoughts in their 
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own way. They have borrowed neither legend from the Greek nor law 
from the Roman. . Before the leaven of the south, gradually working 
its way northward, had created the beginnings of new literature in 
France, Germany, or Britain, they in their remoter isolation had acted 
their own epics and sung their own songs, And so, while quite 
inevitably, it may be, a certain monotone of uniformity has over- 
spread the style of all the greatest writing of Europe, the unhackneyed 
matter which these isolated peoples have created is presented to us in 
a manner having not only the charm of novelty and freshness, in 
itself so delightful, but the further interest of showing what it was. 
possible for Europe to accomplish in this line without the assistance 
of the great models which most of her nations have followed; and 
through and above all this the interest of a complete self-revelation 
‘such as elsewhere Greece alone can provide us with. 

Ireland and Iceland! It is to these broken-off fragments of the 
north-west that we must betake ourselves to find in Europe the great ` 
non-classic literatures. Monuments of spiritual architecture, of which 
the remains that time has spared us—sometimes in their massive 
“unadorned completeness, sometimes in their ruinous or unfinished 
grandeur, sometimes in exquisite fragmentary perfection of beauty, as 
well as in their disclosures of rudeness and chaotic unplanned formless- 
ness and grotesqueness—reveal in a manner not to be mistaken the 
characters of the races that created them. 

Ireland and Iceland! How little there is, or ever was, in common 
between them except that they are both islands and remote, the latter 
epithet being however applicable to the one in a degree which makes 
it almost wholly inappropriate to the other. Though the more 
northern is in actual extent nearly a third larger than its southern 
rival, the latter has always been in comparison well-nigh a continent 
in life-sustaining capacity owing to the mildness of its verdure-breed- 
‘ing climate. Not less contrasted in history than by natural resources 
were the two. In the ninth century Ireland had already a long past 
behind her. She had been peopled as far back as records went—-for 
thousands of years according to her own myths, But only in that 
ninth century was Iceland peopled for the first time. Like America 
—much more than America, which had its aborigines—the island had 
no history. Unlike America, whose vastness and natural wealth have 
stimulated her new occupants into activities mainly material, Iceland 
by her bleakness and sternness drove the energies of her foster- - 
children inwards. They turned for their solace to poetry. They 
became the great singers of their race. 

One consequence of the facts of this historic contrast was remark- 
able. In Ireland all the stories have been localised to an extraordi- 
‘nary extent. The places that had witnessed the occurrence of the 
supposed events belonging to the dimmest borderland of mythology 
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-aro as accurately known as the site of Tara. Every spot that god or, 
' king had made illustrious by their deeds or their presence has been 
marked with an authoritativeness which, remembered to this very day, 
fills the island indeed with romance, which still deludes many into the 
belief that it is all veritable history. Now, if it were really history 
we could not have too close a localisation. The imagination is there- 
by assisted. But when the events are either purely mythic, or are so 
steeped in mythic splendour that it is this which chiefly attracts us, 
-ib may be doubted whether we are helped to realise imaginatively, by. l 
forcing thə romance into too close contact with the actual, especi- 
ally when the aspect of the actual has wholly changed, For the scene 
of the old myths was a land of primeval forest, varied with a few 
small open plains, and sheltering in its recesses mysterious waters and 
haunted glades, But all this mystery and charm has vanished. The 
‘woods have disappeared, and whether their absence reveals to us a 

' brown bog-plain, or the green trimness of å gentleman’s park; 
whether the human dwelling-place be the mansion or the cabin, the 
‘inevitable modernness of the sentiment does not too closely harmonise 
with the glamour of the far-off tale. Yet it is, perhaps, only the 
effort to localise that makes us truly feel how far off are these tales, 
which, having been all but forgotten by the educated, we are begin- 
ning again to take an interest in. If we accept the reputed dates it 
is nearly two thousand years since Cuchullin fought at the ford; 
a century or two less since the Fianna hunted through Ireland. Yet 
there are some of us to whom the revival of these legends, treasures 
of questionable. value in the eyes of many, and dug, as we must 
' acknowledge, out of a past which never had any save an ideal exist- 
ence on Irish soil, has been an event of greater importance than any 
of the last twenty years—than the rise or fall of statesmen, or the 
doings of landlords and leagues. : 
In the’ advantages or disadvantages of localisation the tales of 
Iceland at once do and do not share. Many of them do. Their 
subject-matter is found in events that actually occurred in the island 
‘in ‘times too modern to have become mythicised. And when a few 
of these have been read what a different aspect that inhospitable 
morsel of the planet assumes in our eyes! Previously one may have 
regarded it as a dismal spot, where a few thousand human beings led 
a half-benumbed existence amid dreary wastes of ice and snow, made 
drearier by their contrast with the useless or destructive volcanic fires. 
All at once one reads, and there is a magical change. The island 
becomes alive. It is peopled with men and women so strong and 
courageous that they seem to triumph over the rigours of. nature ; 
- numerous enough to create the impression of a warm and bustling _ 
social existence, they are not yet so numerous but that one seems to- 
become acquainted with and to realise them all. A wonderful 
` e 
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example, in addition to so many others found in history, of the 
superiority of quality over quantity, this scanty population of fifty ' 
thousand did enough and wrote enough in the course of two or 
three generations to make their semi-Arctic island interesting for 
ages, : 

But there was one great story, the events of which being mythic, 
or, at all events, supposed to take place in times much earlier, could 
hardly at that late date be localised in Iceland. So they belong 
vaguely to many northern nations, nowhere specially appropriated. 
The Giukings, indeed, of the Volsunga Saga, are said to have lived 
south of the Rhine; but this is not very precise. There is no one 
spot of which one can say, “here Sigurd lies, or Brynhild.” Yet if 
they had been Celts, so strong among these is the localising tendency, 
that it is, almost certain their burial-place would be pointed out 
accurately in half a dozen lands, There can be no doubt that Iceland, | 
which, having sung them best, would have had the best claim to 
them, never attempted to represent them as her own. And though, 
by not being able to do so, she has lost what would have been 
her strongest local interest, the story has perhaps gained by a greater 
freedom of movement. In outward circumstances, too, the characters 
must have been somewhat cramped in Iceland. It would have been 
hard to believe them to be mighty kings and rulers had: their lives 
been restricted within these narrow and impoverished limits, Even 
in Ireland, so wealthy in comparison, this disadvantage is occasionally 
felt. Not all the hyperboles of the bards can persuade us at times of 
. the greatness and splendour of chiefs whose rule was, we know, so 
narrow. But in the Sigurd Saga the characters have ample room. 
They seem to inhabit continents, and to find therein only their 
sufficiency of space. Moreover, by their freedom from local appropria- 
tion they have become the glory not of one branch only, but of all 
the branches of a great stock.’ All the peoples of Scando-German 
blood have their share in the fame of Sigurd and Brynhild—a great 
advantage over the Celts, with their multiplicity of heroes. Arthur is 
the sole possession of the Britons, Cuchullin of the Irish. ` Irish and 
Scotch Gaels quarrel over their rights in the Fianna. How manifest 
is the good fortune of the one race as compared with that of the 
other! The Teutons, however divided, can look back to certain 
typical figures and find therein a bond of sympathy and unity. 
Between the different branches of the Celts there is either no 
community, or, where it exists, jealousy and controvesy are the fruits 
of it. f 

For nearly fifteen hundred years the history of North-West Europe, 
and indeed of much of the world besides, in the more recent centuries, 
has been that of the rivalry of the Teuton and the Celt. Now we 
happen to know a good deal of what the two races have said of each 
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other, of the compliments mutually passed since first they became 
conscious of the clashing, of their purposes and ambitions; but, in 
spite of the large amount of information that is undoubtedly to be 
extracted from these reciprocal flatteries, we shall possibly reap a 
more bountiful harvest of truth by considering how they unconsciously 
depicted themselves before the idea of contrasting their strength or 
weakness had dawned upon their minds, 2 
~ I propose to glance first at the Norse literature, chiefly because it 
offers a more convenient point of departure. That point is found in 
‘one particular saga, from which like a jetty, half natural, half the 
result of deliberate human construction, we may launch at once into 
deep water. For there are, I venture to think, few single composi- 
tions in literature more remarkable than the Volsunga Saga. Into 
it is condensed the quintessence of the genius of a great race. 
Noble, much of it, both in substance and in style, it has in large 
measure the two most important of qualities which go to the making of . 
the highest literature. And if it falls short of attaining to that rank, 
the failure is. perhaps due in some degree to nothing but less favour- 
able outward conditions than those under which by the shores of the 
Aigean the Greek epics were produced. At all events, it is the 
greatest of the Northern stories, because it is the product, to some 
extent of the mind of the race working unconsciously for many 
generations. In that mind the events and characters crystallised, and — 
the noble and ideal conceptions thus resulting were fortunate enough 
_ to receive the setting in which they have come down to us at the 
hands of an artist simple and sincere. Of this great and pregnant. 
piece of literature then I propose to note a few of the main character- 
istics, and then to take a more rapid glance at some other portions 
of the literature to see how far they add to or take from the conclu- 
sions already arrived at. In dealing with Irish literature, when I 
come to it, I propose to follow a similar plan, as far as possible, to 
examine first the greatest of the Irish epic tales, adding what further — 
characteristics may be gleaned from other specimens of the literature. 
I have said that the saga which deals with the life of Sigurd the 
Volsung offers a more convenient point of departure than is to be 
. found in any of the Irish tales. Why is this? The reason will 
appear more fully when I come to deal with the latter. Here it 
must suffice to note that it arises from the compactness and com- 
pleteness of the Northern story. In these points the saga has. the 
advantage over any Irish tale than can, be brought into comparison 
with it. For although it contains, both by way of introduction and 
conclusion, much more than is strictly required, these extraneous 
-parts by no means injure the central interest, while they themselves 
acquire an interest they would not . possess otherwise, from their 
connection with the centre. The first part gives us an account com- 
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plete though succinct of the ancestors of Sigurd and their fortunes for 
two generations. Then follows the narrative of the hero’s youth, 
showing how he comes to be acknowledged as the greatest of heroes, 
and we are then rapidly hurried on into the central portion, until the 
tragedy of his life and Brynhild’sis completed. Here, of course, the 
story properly ends. But the interest which has been awakened in 
characters so closely connected with Sigurd as the woman to whom 
he has been wedded, Gudrun, and the other members of the Giuking 
family, supplies a motive for the continuation of the tale so irresistible 
as to carry all readers along with it. This continuation troubles us 
neither with anti-climax nor inconsistency, as sometimes happens 
with continuations. The whole would have afforded a Greek drama- 
tist material for at least two connected plays, perhaps a trilogy. - 
And there is one point by which we cannot fail to be impressed—the 
` relentless thoroughness with which the tragedy is worked out. Who 
does not shudder at reading the concluding words: “ And now has 
come to an end the whole root and stem of the Giukings” ? But this 
is of course not all; for the destruction of Atli and the Budlung 
family has been previously told. A terrible completeness truly. The 
work is done ‘thoroughly, with an imagination that shrinks from 
nothing, however appalling, that is necessary to round off the whole. 
Neither is the sense of completeness thus given in any way disturbed 
. by episodes. There are no intermediate superfluous parts to interrupt 
the main current of narrative. “It flows along steadily ; deep, swift, 
and silent, a gloomy, fateful stream, which in mid-career takes sud- 
denly a fearful leap that swallows up in a moment one-half of the 
characters that it bears along ; while at the end it takes a second leap, 
amid scenes still wilder, engulfing in utter destruction all who have 
escaped from the earlier catastrophe. 
Such, then, in outward shape and construction is the great tale, 
Let us now try to appreciate some of its leading inward characteristics. 
Of these one of the most noticeable and important, owing to what 
it leads to and implies, is undoubtedly the prominence and the posi- 
tion of the women, whose independence of the men is extraordinary. 
The only instance of male tyranny that occurs is the pressure brought 
to bear on Brynhild by her brother to induce her to marry. She, on 
the other hand, when wedded to Gunnar forces him to carry out her 
will as regards Sigurd by the mere threat of leaving him. He could 
not face the prospect of “‘measureless shame” thus opened up. 
Gudrun murders her children by Atli, and it never seems to occur to 
him to attempt punishment or revenge. , These instances would in- 
dicate, at least, perfect equality with men; but something more even 
than this is implied in other points of the story. In the most in- 
teresting and dramatic scenes the male hero is almost pushed out of, 
sight by the women. In other famous stories men contend for a 
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woman’s sake. Greece and Asia go to war for Helen. But in the 
closing ‘scenes of the ‘most important part of our saga, the story almost 
- resolves itself into a contention between two women for the posses- 
sion of one man. It is the jealousy between, Gudrun and Brynhild 
that directly causes the tragedy. The scenes between them are 
_ among the. finest. Brynhild’s grief and wrath lead her to compass 
Sigurd’s déath, and then her own. But it was another woman, 
Grimhild, called ‘a fierce-hearted woman,” who'had contrived the 
treachery which deceived Brynhild and Sigurd; and they are no 
sooner dead than she begins to set in motion the train of events 
which form the subject of the conclusion. In this Gudrun is the 
principal figure. Among minor incidents one of the most touching 
is the death of the beautiful Swanhild, the daughter of Sigurd, whose 
bright eyes, inherited from her father, kept the horses from trampling 
her till a bag was drawn over her head. But Gudrun survives all— 
all her own children by three successive husbands.’ Of the three 
connected families, Volsungs, Budlungs, and Giukings, she witnesses 
the annihilation, and remains to the last an imposing figure, terrible 
in her accomplished vengeance, desolate and pitiable in her solitary 
grief—the last upon whom the eye rests as one bids farewell ‘to the 
story. . . 
As might be expected where women play so important'a part, the 
main interest may be almost described as domestic. Very surprising . 
‘this surely when we consider in what a fierce semi-barbarous age the 
scene is laid. All the men concerned are great kings and warriors. 
` Woe should naturally expect that the exploits of the men with sword 
and shield, that fighting in some shape, would play an important 
part. Yet it does not., ” There is little of it in any shape. What 
occurs is not dwelt upon at length. It is hurried over, as if the 
narrator desired to say as little of it as possible. Some of it is 
almost outside the story. ‘The greatest deed of Sigurd’s is not 
.the slaying of some rival foeman, but the killing of a dragon at 
the instigation of ‘the dragon’s human brother. ‘he domesticity 
indeed of the story can only be described as amazing.. With 
some fringes of ambition, desire for wealth and power or fame, 
the real heart of it is love and jealousy; and it is perhaps only 
natural, this being so, and the most active characters being the 
women, whose tools and victims the men are, that the drama should 
be enacted mainly within doors. Its issues are in no way decided 
‘by the courage of warriors in single combat, or by the clashing of 
hosts. Yet these elements might have been introduced so naturally 
and readily that we must ascribe their comparative absence to 
some deeper cause. And that cause can hardly be other than the 
_ character and temper of the people who framed the story. Terrible 
though they were at fighting when they gave their energies to it, the 
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occupation was not one which they loved in their hearts. They would 
fight for any adequate cause, for life and- liberty; but no race was 
ever less disposed to find the main joy of existence on the battlefield, 
none was more disposed to turn to the pursuits of peace: a great 
contrast in this respect to the Celts, as we shall see more fully by-and- 
by. When they got a foothold in Ireland they at once began the 
building of towns and devoted themselves as far as they might to 
trade and commerce; following in this no example set them in Erin, 
far from that,—they set no example that Erin followed. 

Whether the domesticity of tone alluded to above springs from the 
source I have ventured to ascribe it to or not, there can be no doubt as 
to the degree in which it renders permanent the main interest of the 
story. Perhaps I am stretching the meaning of the word domesticity 
overmuch when I make it include the great central human passions— 
the passions whose root is within us, as distinguished from those that 
are moved by and are dependent on externals, on varying customs, 
institutions, or modes of life. But in this respect the interest of the 

- saga is perhaps even more durable than that of the Iliad. There is 
an element of childishness in the conduct both of Agamemnon and 
Achilles. Both run the risk of ruining the great enterprise for a bit 

` of personal pique, But no such lightness of motive is to be traced 
in the northern tale. We have got among grown-up people at last. 

. The utmost gravity and seriousness predominate. Whether in good 
or evil, every one acts deliberately, and then with unshrinking resolu- 
tion. Sigurd and Brynhild, the greatest of heroes and the noblest of 
women, have met and formed for each other an undying attachment, 
“We two together shall wear through the ages, Sigurd and I,” says 
Brynhild. But they are cheated of one another. Why? Because | 
Grimhild desires to obtain this greatest of men for her daughter, this 
greatest of women for her son. But the whole piece of treachery comes 
to light, and Brynhild resolves on her revenge, She will not have 
Sigurd on dishonourable terms, she will not leave him to another, and 
so she actually compasses his death and then her own. . But this is 

. by no means the only instance of this grim determination. In the 
earlier part of the saga we may see the like in Signy, asin the latter 
part we are astonished at it in Gudrun. All the tragic events are 
supposed to be due to the fateful influence of Andvari’s loom, but it 
is really these people themselves who are their own fates. In the 
Greek stories of fate, like that of Cidipus, the personages strive to 
avoid their doom, but every effort to that end only brings them face 
to face with it more surely. It is not like this in the saga. In it 
the characters, foreknowing, make no effort to elude their destiny. 
‘Rather they co-operate, till they and fate seem to become one, gigantic 
wills incarnate in human forms, irresistible as the great forces of 
nature, 
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This massiveness of will has a parallel, and perhaps to some 
extent a basis, in the extraordinary capacity ‘for enduring physical 
pain. Hogni laughs as they cut his heart out. The lad Sinfjotli 
never murmurs when his mother sews the gloves on to the fiésh of his 
hands. This latter incident has something that reminds us of North 
American Indian savage customs. Compared with it, how light, gay, 
and fantastic are the tests imposed, according to the Irish account, on 
those who sought admittance into the ranks of the Fianna, such, for 
instance, as the race through the forest, in'which, “if his weapons 
quivered in his hands, the candidate was not acceptéd. If a branch 
` in the woods should have disturbed anything in his hair out of its 
braiding he was not accepted. If he cracked a dry stick under his 
foot as he ran, or unless he could, without slackening his pace, 
extract a thorn from his foot with his nail, he was not accepted.” 
Who can believe such tests were ever enforced? They were impos- 
sible. Impossible, too, the other, you may say. Not so, by any 
means. But even if they were, the fiction would be intensely 

characteristic. We smile at the one, we shudder at the other. 
` Closely allied with this moral massiveness and resolution are the 
purely intellectual characteristics. The good are wise and wary; the 
evil are cautious and contriving in their craft. But it is not to 
merely personal qualities that I desire here to direct attention, so 
much as to what I may call the tone of thought of the race, which, 
however, is the outcome, of course, of personal qualities, as indicated 
in certain expressions let fall in the narrative or in the poem. What, 
for instance, can be more extraordinary than to find among a race of 
barbarians in the freshest energy of their youth such a perception of 
the evils of their time, such a feeling for the miseries of mankind and 
of their own several lives, as is indicated in what ‘is so simply said of 
Rerir, that “he was minded to go home to Odin, a thing much 
desired of many in those days”? Take, again, the words put into the 
mouth of Brynhild in the poem : 


“Ah! for unrest all too long 
Were men and women made alive.” 


How unmistakably have we not found the source of one of the most 
characteristic streams of modern sentiment! . “ Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought” is as true of these ‘fragments. 
of old Scandinavian poetry as of the most heartbroken modern lyric. : 
Nay, more true by far. For there at least we can never doubt for a 
moment of the absolute sincerity of the utterance, Acting or make- 
- believe is thousands of leagues away. f 

Our conception of the high reflectiveness and truthfulness of the 
race is further deepened by a consideration of the more formal utter- 
ances of proverbial wisdom which are put into the mouth of Brynhild. 


y 
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These sayings are of much interest: There are-two sets of them, one 
in verse, one in prose, which are quite distinct, not only in the more . 
_ poetical nature of the former, but also in the matters to which they 
relate. For, strangely enough, many of the redes in verse relate to 
various practical matters, such as fighting, leechcraft, the management 
of the “ swimming-horse ”—i.¢., the ship, how to escape from poison 
in the ale, and so on. These, however, have manifestly their poetical 
side. But it is when we come to the thought-runes that the poetry 
truly ‘breaks on us: 


* Thought-runes shalt thou deal with.... 
If thou wilt be of all men 
Fairest-souled wight and wisest.” 


A lofty aim and ideal for barbarians, it will needs be admitted, yet 
also a practical aim in the highest sense. Then comes a sheer out- 


burst of poetry, showing how these thought-runes are written on all 
nature : 


“ On the shield were they scored that stands before the shining God; 
On the Early-Wakings’ ear, on All-Knowings hoof, ` 
On the wheel that runneth under Rognir’s chariot, 
On eagle’s bill and bloody wings, 
And bridge’s end, and pity’s path, 
On glass and on gold, in wine and in wort. 
* * * * * * 


And Grani’s bosom, and the neb of the night-owl.” 


From this lofty strain it is somewhat of a descent to turn to the 
redes in prose, devoted as they are to matters of worldly wisdom.. . 
But they have their own interest.. Here are a few of them: 


* Be kindly to friend and kin and reward not their trespasses against 
thee: bear and forbear.” r 

“Take good heed of evil things: a may’s love and a man’s wife: full oft- 
thereof doth ill befall.” 

“ Let not fair women beguile thee such as thou may’st meet at the feast, 
so that the thought thereof stand thee instead of sleep and a quiet mind ; 
yea, draw them not to thee with kisses or other sweet things of love.” 

“ Tf thou hearest the fool’s word of a drunken man strive not with him, 
being drunk with drink and witless ; many a grief, yea, and ‘the very death 

roweth from out such things.” 

“ Fight thy foes in the field, neither be burnt in thy house.” 

“Never swear thou wrongsome oath: great’ and grim is the reward for 
the breaking of plighted troth.” 

“ Trow thou never in him for whom thou hast slain father, brother, or 
whatso near kin, yea, though young he be, for oft waxes wolf in youngling.” 

“ Look thou with good heed to the wiles of thy friends,” 


As regards the actual wisdom of these, few will question it. But, 
in order to bring out their character more fully, I shall here depart, 
as I have done once already, from my rule of keeping Norse matter 
apart from Irish, in order that each body of characteristics may form 
a more distinct picture. The contrast between the two races, in 
regard to their proverbial wisdom, being subtle, less strongly marked 
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at least than in other points, it is needful to place what is to be com 

pared side by side in order to perceive the precise difference of shade. 
Let the reader, then, having the above fresh in his recollection, peruse 
the following : ; i 


“ Until thou ascertain her guilt, bring not a charge against thy wife.” 

“ Censure not any, if he be of grave repute.” 

. “Two-thirds of thy gentleness be shown to women and creepers on the 
floor; likewise to men of art who make the poems.” 

“Utter not swaggering speech, nor say that thou wilt not sender the 
thing that is right ; for a shameful thingit is to speak too stiffly, unless that 
it be feasible to carry out thy words.” 

“ So long as thou art in the universe thy lord forsake not, neither abandon 

_ thou thy guarantee.” 

“ Be not a continually tattling tale-bearer, nor a false one.’ 

“Be not a frequenter of the drinking-house.” 

“ Deal not in refusing of thy meat.” 

“Stick to thy raiment, hold fast to thine armatur e, until the stern fight 
with its weapon-glitter be well ended,” * 


_ It is interesting to observe that, while among the Norse redes 
there are two warning men against the wiles and attractions of the 
other sex, the Irish redes have nothing similar to offer; noteworthy 
this is surely in connection with what we have already seen to be the 
‘position of women among the one race, and what we shall by-and-by. - 
‘perceive to have been their position in the other. But there is a set- 
off; for while the Norseman receives no counsel against the dangers 
of excessive potations, the Irishman is left without excuse if he goes 
astray in this line. ‘The moral balance is thus redressed. On the 
Irish side there is one remarkable piece of superiority in the counsel- 
ling of gentleness to women and children, poets being added, the 
Norse having nothing like this. Less important, but very character- 
istic, is the exhortation to hospitality ; for there is, indeed, no virtue 
so much praised in the Irish literature generally as generosity, lavish 


giving. 


“ All the Fianna are decayed away. Not a munificent one lives of the last 
of them,” 


1 


says one lament. How they deserved the epithet is shown by another 
saying in their leader’s praise.: 


“Were but the brown leaves that the wood sheds from .it gold, were but 
thé white billow silver, Finn would have given it all away.” 


Lavishness pushed to this extent is perhaps hardly a virtue. Of 


* These are from “ The Colloquy with the Ancients.” The translation is from the 
‘Silva Gadelica ” of Mr. S. Hayes O’Grady, as in all cases where I have quoted from 
the same composition. I have made occasionally a few trifling verbal alterations, for 
which, indeed, I owe an apology to the translator, his work, from the literary point 
of view, being most admirable, except for a slight excess of Latin words in his 
vocabulary. 
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. the remaining redes quoted it is perhaps somewhat difficult to weigh 
the respective values, But I fear it must be conceded that on the 
whole the Norse have a somewhat wider and deeper application. | 
_ Two of them in particular are of far-reaching importance. That 
which contains advice to be kindly to friend and kin contains in it 
the principle of fidelity to one another among the members of a 
family, of family cohesion, and hence of cohesion in the race and in 
the State. Acted on consciously or unconsciously, it is impossible to 
estimate how enormous has been its value to the Norse race, how 
ruinous to the Irish its neglect. Again, “ Never swear thou wrong- 
some oath,” d&c., is an exhortation too weighty to require comment. 
Of the remaining redes, “ Fight thy foes in the field,” &c., is a piece 
of frank wisdom ; while “ Trow never in him for hom thou hast 
slain father or brother,” reminds us sharply, by its keen worldly 
policy, that among these neighbours of the Hyperboreans the state of 
ideal virtue had hardly yet been attained. Now there is, I think, but 
one of the Irish redes that has a like breadth of significance with the 
foregoing. Itis the injunction, “ Hold fast to thine armature,” &., a 
piece of wisdom known elsewhere. The remainder appear less weighty. 
The Norse sage deals rather with the essentials of conduct, whether 
on the prudential or moral side; the Irish, with matters that are 
more on the surface, that have to do with the province of manners. 
The Irish rules have somewhat the tone of being meant for the 
guidance of behaviour in company, for the attainment of success in 
social intercourse. This, however, indicates a more polished social 
state, a matter about which more will be said hereafter. 

It is now necessary for my purpose to leave for the present the 
wonderful saga of Sigurd and to ask to what extent, if any, a con- 
sideration of other parts of , the literature modifies the views that 
have been reached. Of the Sigurd Saga I have already noted the 
ideal character. In turning from it to the other northern compositions, 
one passes from romantic to realistic, literature. In the sagas of 
which the scene is laid in Iceland or other countries in historic 
times, the events and characters are either real events and cha- 
racters, or, if fictitious, as the critics tell us they are in some cases, 
are modelled on events or characters of real life, or what was 
believed to be real. We have, therefore, just the changes that 
might be expected from this general statement. We have definite 
locale, costume, manners, and customs. But what of the characters ? 
Well, they are, I think, simply those of. the mythic saga, on a 
smaller scale, on a lower level ; that is, so far as they correspond at 
all; for, being much more numerous, they are almost of necessity 
more varied, and of many of them there could not well be repre- 
sentatives in the older group. But among the men, at least, there 
are a few who only need a slight development of their qualities, a 
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larger growth, which might have been possible in a wider sphere of 
action, to blossom into complete Sigurds. The idealisation which 
produced the Sigurd of the saga, noble as is the type, was com- 
paratively slight. He is not very far above men who have actually 
lived. 

‘The women do not come off quite so well. None of them seem 
to possess the entire range of qualities, the mere expansion of which 
would make a Brynhild. But this is perhnps only an accident. 
Even if Brynhild had been an actual woman, we could not expect 
to meet her like often. But one quality there is which all the 
women seem to possess without exception, and that is the strength 
of character and will which makes the women of the earlier tale so 
terrible. They are not on the whole an amiable company. It is 
remarkable how often they are ‘described as “somewhat hard- 
tempered.” Perhaps without such a basis characters like those of 
Gudrun and her sister could not be built up. But in these two 
finer qualities are added, while in some of the most notable women 
of the other tales they are more than wanting. MHallgerda, in the 
Nial Saga, is beautiful. She is determined enough and daring 
enough to satisfy the most exacting ; but she is ill-tempered, vindic- 
tive, and mean, for she is a thief. Bergthora is a nobler type, but 
in her quarrel with Hallgerda she shows herself equally implacable. 
These two are of especial interest as showing how women could go 
on stirring up strife, could compass murder after murder, while the: 
men of their respective families do not interfere except to compose 
by mutual compensations the feuds arising from the proceedings of 
the women. In that part of the Nial Saga to which these remarks 
refer, the women indeed play quite as large a part as the men; but 
this is less than is allotted to, them in the Volsunga Saga, while in 
other non-mythic stories they become still less prominent, We need 
not indeed wonder at this when we consider the character of the 
times. A. period of roving adventure, mostly by sea, was not calculated 
to afford a carrière owverte to the. weaker sex. Another reason must 
be sought for in the somewhat democratic character of the age. Itis 
the great, the ruling families of the world that have given to history 
nearly all its famous women. This is especially true of the East, 
yet also of Europe. Mythic Greece was kingly, and has bequeathed - 
to us the names of many renowned women. Historic Greece was 
democratic, and has left us hardly more than two. In other countries 
of Europe the same truth meets us; down almost to our own genera- , 
tion, the cause of it not being far to seek ; for in times of warfare | 
—and what times except the briefest interludes have there ever been 
deserving to be called times of peace ?—-women have seldom had 
more than one chance of occupying a foremost place. This chance 
has come to them by aristocratic or royal blood, by birth in a position 
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to which power lay near at hand. But such position women in 
rude ages could not win for themselves, save now and then by their 
beanty. Accordingly’ Grimhild, Gudrun, Brynhild, the wives and 
daughters of kings, have powers and opportunites which were lacking 
to Bergthora and Hallgerda. The latter might at least have been a 
Fredegonde or Brunehaut had she been differently placed. But no 
Iceland woman had the opportunity. And so, when allowance has 
een made for circumstances, we can see that between the female . 
characters of the mythic and the realistic tale there is no essential 
difference. The former are the greater ; the latter having hardly the 
opportunity of being great, develop, in spite of all their “ hardness,” 
many traits of tenderness and fidelity, such as they might more 
naturally be expected to display. Examples of this may be found in 
the persistent affection of Helga for her first love, Gunlaug, if I may 
refer to a tale which is said to be’ pure invention ; while the love of 
Gisli the Outlaw for his wife argues under the circumstances a reci- 
procal tenderness in her. 

It is tolerably clear then that our imeno. as to the character ` 
of the northern race derived from a study of the great mythic saga are 
mot to be modified seriously by the literature which is more realistic. 
What kind of people, then, does the latter -bring before us in their 
social and civic relations? A very remarkable people surely. Norse 
valour and daring have had their full meed of praise. But other 
characteristics of the race have . perhaps attracted less attention, 
though by no means less worthy of it. The social life of Iceland in 
the tenth century, especially as depicted in the Nial Saga, is a 
wonderful phenomenon. Here are a people who acknowledge the 
supremacy of no king—they had fled to this dismal island rather 
than do so—yet they have scarce occupied the land completely, when 
by spontaneous, unforced agreement, under the influence solely of- 
what their clear-sighted wisdom tells them is for their benefit, they 
unite to form a commonweal. They are still very fierce and un- 
tamed. Violent and revengeful, they pursue their family feuds with 
a bloodthirstiness and readiness to take life which find no parallel in 
the Ireland of that day, even with all its turbulence. Yet they have 
law and a respect for it and its professors, and a delight and skill in 
using’ it which prophesy for it an early victory over the forces of 
disorder. What can be more remarkable than to find in this remote, 
inhospitable land, among a people who have never fallen under the 
influence of Rome, law already so developed that in a story of real 
life towards the close of the tenth century, lawsuits play as im- 
portant a part as in any modern novel, their vicissitudes, mainly due. 
to the varying skill of the lawyers on both sides, producing a 
succession of surprises which excite and retain the reader’s interest 
with much more solid reason than the evolution of many a modern plot ? 


` 
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Of these lawsuits it may be noted that there are a number, having 

a gradual crescendo of interest, the last of all being the greatest. 
True it is that on this occasion the law is not wholly triumphant. 
The passions evoked are too powerful to be held in check by its yet 
infant strength; the hand’ of private vengeance cannot be stayed. 
But here we have once more an example of Norse thoroughness, in 
the manner in which Kari completes his dreadful task. Some of 
those who share in the great guilt of the Burning are followed up 
in Iceland itself with relentless energy, and slain. Others go abroad. 
_ They are pursued and slain, one in Orkney, one in Wales. Thè re- 
mainder, though not of course by contrivance,,are killed in the | 
battle'of Clontarf; and so the story is finished off with the same 
thoroughness as Kari’s vengeance, ‘There is the same completeness of 
narrative that we find in the Volsunga Saga, and with no decline of 
interest to the end. Naked, skeletonic strength of narrative, 
clothed in the barest, most sinewy flesh, is here, as elsewhere, the 
outcome of the Northern mind, and the type of its genius 
universally. . 
WILLIAM LARMINIE. 


(Lo be continued.) 


-THE NEW CLERGY. 


4 


i, 


HE Episcopal clergy are not, I think, respected, not looked up 

to, not listened to, as they were even thirty years ago. The 

expansion of lay knowledge has shrunk the prestige of the clergy and 
revealed their narrowness and inefficiency. 

The English bench of bishops, generally learned, appears just now 
(1895) to be strong. It is furnished with capable and business-like 
men and fair, if not apostolical, preachers. Its policy is often 
unfortunate and its methods occasionally obsolete, but a sort of 
“ man-of-the-world ” common-sense, born of friction with many classes, 
saves the bishops from the kind of provincial ineptitude to which 
many of the inferior clergy succumb. Still, as leaders of thought or 
originators of policy they are not over-helpful. No one expects any 
‘considerable Bill to be brought in or even supported by the bishops 
in the Lords, where their attendance is irregular. No one takes the 
least interest in the affairs of Convocation, where their utterances are 
guarded and conventional; nor can I point to any book by any bishop 
in the last fifty years (barring Colenso’s) which has had any consider- 
* able effect upon the thought or theology of the age. Where are the 
Whatelys, and the Butlers, and the Pearsons, or even the Samuel 
Wilberforces ? They seem to have no successors. 


II. 


It is curious to notice how comparatively recent has been the social 
and intellectual decline of the Episcopal clergy. The fact is incon- ` 
testable. The bishops freely admit and bewail it. ‘‘ It’s worse every 
year!” said æ leading bishop to me the other day. It closely coincides 
with the rise of the latter-day Ritualists, and the improved culture 
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and quality of the Nonconforming ministers, or the increase of intel- 
ligence and culture without the pale of the Church. The official 
‘pretensions of Ritualism conceal the meagreness of its personal 
ministry, as the sauces of cookery sometimes do duty for more 
nutritious food. The wide ontlook of modern Nonconformity—its 
better knowledge and freer humanity, its constant endeavour to , 
supply the spiritual needs of the average man—accuses the Episco- 
palian apathy and incapacity, which, to say the truth, are mainly 
responsible for the very existence of N onconformity itself, 

But a.truce to generalities. There is nothing like history, and 
every one fifty years old can judge of the following facts, draw his 
own conclusions, and assent or not, as he pleases, to the remedial 
policy or the new type of clergy here sketched which might still help 
to win, back for the Established Church the religious intelligenos of 
the country. 


Hr. 


Forty years ago the Church of England was still living on the 
afterglow of the great Evangelical movement for ever associated with 
the names of Wesley and Whitfield. I can myself recollect the grave, 
tender, yet stern figure of Hugh McNeile, who, it was said, could 
stand on the steps of the Liverpool Exchange and turn the fortunes of 
an election by his popular eloquence. I heard the old man, about 1866, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He preached a thin sermon on the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. I can remember the very words with which 
he opened—standing erect, with his aquiline nose, his eagle eye, and 
his snow-white locks—in a strident voice, worn with age and use. 
Surveying for a moment in silence the vast assembly beneath the 
‘dome, he said, “This is a great assembly, and I pray that it may be 
a great occasion for the preaching of God and of His inspired word.” - 
He then went on to compare the Bible to the Eddystone lighthouse, 

. which, he said, was so built that if one block were removed the whole 

edifice was bound to crumble. The symbol was no better than the 

fact; neither was true, and the sermon was no more effective than 

Henry Melville’s picturesque: and once fashionable rhetoric sounded - 
in his last days at Westminster Abbey, with his “angels harping 
upon golden harps”; but I shall never forget the presence of these 
masters of assemblies, who, surrounded by the prodigious glamour 
of their past pulpit power, spoke to the end as men having some 
authority. 

The confident bonhomie of Dean Close some thirty years ago was 

. still respectable. Good Mr. Reeves, of Portman Chapel, London, a 
lesser light, was a fair type of a school that declaimed the old forensic 
version of the Atonement with an assurance and rounded complete- 
‘ness which quite satisfied me when I was ten -years old. 
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The gentle and irreproachable Vaughan, of Brighton, represented 
a higher type of the same Evangelical ministry. His tenderness and 
delicacy of religious sentiment have been equalled, as far as I know, 
by Spurgeon alone, in his best moods. Though ’tis forty years since 
I last heard Vaughan (not the Dean of Llandaff), I can remember 
the solemnity and emotion of his sermon, bathed in deep spirituality, 
with long pauses between the tremulous slow periods that seemed 
welling up from a heart, oh! so full of love and Pauline yearning 
for souls. His voice fell almost into an inaudible whisper at times, 
but you could have heard a pin drop in that crowd. Ah, loving 
spirit, and lips touched with a coal from the altar, we need voices and 
hearts like thine, true ambassador of God, full of childlike humility, 
yearning, as thine aged footsteps neared the grave, for more light, 
and yet already at rest with God. F. W. Robertson’was preaching 
at the same time at Brighton, and a lady twitted Vaughan with the 
fact that several who had once been amongst his hearers had gone off 
to Robertson’s chapel. “ Ah, indeed,” said Vaughan, with unruffled 
sweetness; “such things, my dear madam, should make us very 
humble.” : 

Vaughan’s theology was of the old type. Quite late in life he 
read F. W. Robertson’s sermons, and got somewhat bitten with 
Robertson’s genius, but he never assimilated his restatements, and 
the Vaughan-and-Robertson mixture was a little strange to listen to, ` 
and a little spoiled the spiritual serenity and confidence of his mind. 
It was, however, but another proof of his simple and touching 
sincerity. 

Vaughan had certainly caught the dying echoes of the great 
Evangelical movement, which reached its heyday and glancing splen- 
dour in the English Church during the first quarter of this century. 
He was not only respected, he was loved—leaned on by hundreds 
and thousands of all sorts and conditions of men and women. He 
resigned again and again, but they would not let him go, and he 
reappeared until, from age and infirmity, he had to sit in the pulpit 
and read his sermons, which grew shorter and shorter; yet he never 
wore his people out—they wore him out. Yes, Vaughan was an 
excellent type of the Low Church clergyman, who as late as thirty- 
five years ago commanded considerable attention and respect throughout 
England. There were many like him—not, perhaps, his equals in 
piety and brilliancy, but men of his sort. 


` 


IV. 


As the .Low:Church type, along with its theology, declined, the 
High Church arose with healing in its wings, and Newman at its 
head. It was for some years deemed heretical, even more so than 
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the Low Church had been in the days of Wesley, before it became 
the vogue with the bishops, finishing up with the Palmerstonian, or 
so-called Shaftesbury Low Church bishops. But the High Church 
‘soon won its way, and, though antagonistic to Protestant feeling, got 
itself respected and more or less endorsed by the bishops of the next 
period, some of them considerable persons, like Selwyn, Wilberforce, 
Wordsworth. 

The early leaders of the High Church party did not lower the 
clergy, as the latter-day (1895) Ritualists have since done, in the eyes 
of the people; they raised them. ' Whilst wedded to forms of Church 
discipline and a quite surprisingly mechanical theory of divine grace, 
they were men of piety, education, and acumen. . They did not boast 
of not reading new books, or disparage science, or profess ignorance 
of politics, or dispense with University qualifications. They could 
command respect and attention, numbering in their. ranks statesmen 
like Gladstone, and Parliamentarians like Hope, novelists like Miss 
Sewell and Miss Yonge, historians and critics like Neale, Palmer, 
Littledale ; theologians like Newman, Manning, and Henry Gresley ; 
scholars like Pusey; poets like Keble and Faber. They were also 
-pious men, good parish priests, and gentlemen. - 

Their reactionaty and superannuated theology, never was, and per- 
haps never will be, popular in a country which spent so much blood 
and treasure 400 years ago to get rid of their special tenets, but 
neither the High Church men nor the High Church party dragged 
the Episcopal establishment down to its present low level, nor is the 
so-called Broad Church responsible for the disaster. Its enemies, 
indeed, say that Anglican Liberals, or the Broad-Church, are not 
numerous enough to form a party at all, and have ‘no influence. This 
is partly true. F ral 


V. 


The so-called Broad Church is not a party, and, of course, a party 
that does not exist can have no influence. ‘The Broad Church consists 
of individuals who, with varying degrees of earnestness and ability, 
study history, love truth, read the signs of the times, and are desirous 
not only to welcome all new knowledge, but are determined to weld 
it into the religious thinking and the religious life of the day. As 
individuals such men. have Very great influence, but they profess no 
monopoly of method ; they don’t want to abolish any one, or silence 
or turn out any of the people who hate or scorn them, and they are 
never more gratified than when ‘excellent and devout Churchmen like 
Canon Gore of Westminster adopt their candour in the High Anglican 
camp, or when people like Robertson Smith, of Scotch fame, un- 
expectedly break out into common sense in the very heart of 
Presbyterianism. The Broad Churchman has ‘no jealousies, no mono- 
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polies; he never cries, to those who pick his brains and denounce 
him, “ Stop thief!” - 

No, the Liberal units in the Church have not degraded it; - indeed, 
F. D. Maurice, F. W. Robertson, Dean Stanley, and Charles Kingsley, 
to go no further, are generally admitted to have raised the Epis- 
copal Church to an intellectual respectability it has not yet quite 
lost. The only quarrel the laity seem to have with the Broad 
Church clergy of every shade is that they are dishonest—that 
they have no business to teach and believe as they do, or, as they 
don’t, within the Church, Then it is usually remarked what fine 
fellows are Stopford Brooke and Voysey, &c., who went, or got turned 
out of the Church rather than say what they did not believe, or preach 
doctrine at variance with the orthodoxy of the period. 

Pusey and Keble were told precisely the same thing in their day, 
and contrasted with honest Newman and Manning, who went over to 
Rome; and Wesley was similarly twitted with dishonourable heresy, 
though he was never actually hounded out of the Establishment. 
However, as St. Paul and Luther, both of whom were similarly 
attacked on similar grounds by the orthodox of their day, ay, and 
successfully expelled, too, for teaching within a Church which needed 

reform doctrines inconsistent with its faulty standard, the Broad 
Church clergy may be said to sin in good company, and may bide 
their time. Of course, all such men really want to do is to widen 
their Church, to drop out the obsolete, to re-state truth that has been 
mis-stated or obscured; and they make no secret of this, and the | 
rulers of the Church and tribunals of the land are, from the Broad 
Church point of view, alone competent to decide when they have 
exceetied the liberty allowed them within a so-called national and 
Protestant Church. 

The Reformation, as Colani of Strasburg said long ago, is not the 
last word ; it is the first word of the new Church. It indicated the 
direction in which the Church proposed henceforth to travel. The 
Church of the Reformation is not only a reformed, it is a reforming 
Church, or it is nothing. 

The liberty of re-statement allowed to the Liberal units within the 
Church since the blundering prosecutions of Colenso, Voysey, Heath, 
and Davidson seems to indicate that this emancipating truth proclaimed 
by Colani forty years ago has at last dawned upon the rulers of the 
English Church, They have been smitten with a mighty apathy 

. about, heresy; many of them aré heretics themselves; they cannot, it 
seems, be goaded into showing fight even by Dr. Momerie. The 
rack they used to be so ready to fly to has got rusty and rotten, and 
the thumb-screws no longer seem to-work—thank God! But still 
the Church dies down. Dissent in every kind of form becomes daily 
more glorious with its big chapels and choirs and congregations; the 
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blight of Anglican deterioration extends to the Continent, and the 
Episcopal chaplains abroad are almost bywords "(with shining excep- ' 
tions, no doubt); whilst in the colonies the Church can hardly hold 
her own, The same decline is noticeable (with again a few bright 
exceptions, looked askance at by their clerical brethren) on the Pacific 
coast, and the same is true, more or less, throughout the United 
States, barring a few lights in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
In influence and up-to-dateness there is no comparison at present - 
between the Episcopal and Nonconforming bodies. The Noncon- 
formist preachers lead in the big cities, whilst the Roman Catholic 
Church throughout the States and Canada more than holds its own 
against all the sects put together by its single-heartedness, power of 
_adaptation, instinctive recognition of popular thought-currents, its 
personal devotion and sagacity. } d 


V. 


Well, then, we of the Church of England want a new clergy, men 
whose opinions are not despised, whose fitness is not called in ques- 
tion, whose capacities are gauged and whose energies are directed by _ 
something like a Church atmuiieeaten, which at present can hardly 
be said to exist. 

The inaudible mumbler, the sporting “ Dodo ” curate, the lifeless 
drone, the’weakling parasites‘who take orders, some for social posi- 
tions, others to fill family livings, and many because they could not 
get 6d. per day in any other profession, these, of course, must be put 
aside at once as malignant if not incurable sores; no doubt they all 
help: greatly to reduce the tone of the Established Church, but they 
are no new social evils. The real crux is rather to be found in the 
sort. of thing the clergy are trained or even expected to preach, and 
the sort of thing the people decline any longer to listen to. Until 
‘this is changed.or modified the Church will never recover its prestige 
or attract any considerable number of thoughtful people. Meanwhile 
the man in the pew thinks he has a right to remonstrate with the 
man in the pulpit who denounces him as an unbeliever. He may 
fairly say to his clergyman: “ You complain of me for not believing 
what you call Church doctrines, how much do you believe yourself ? 
Now, you don’t actually believe that after this life, without further 
explanation, the population of the world will be divided into two 

_ parts, the converted and the unconverted, and that one half will 
go straight to heaven and be happy for ever, and the other 
half will be sent straight to hell to be tormented for ever. You 
don’t believe that yourself, because you are not such a fool; then 
why do you expect me to sit in church and listen to you patiently 
whilst you preach it?” I.was talking the other day to a very 
orthodox bishop (not in his sanctum, but at his dinner-table, which 


. 
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makes all the difference) about the doctrine of eternal torments. 
“Well,” he said,“ we may not be able to accept.literally the fire and 
the worm and theif everlasting duration, but we may infer from these 
symbols that the fate of those who have sinned against light and 
rejected all offers of atonement and pardon here, will be something very 
terrible indeed hereafter, so disastrous that it may be impossible for 
us now to estimate realistically at all the serious and far-reaching 
consequences of our actions; therefore it may be safer for us to resort 
to such awful figures of speech as we find in the New Testament.” 

Very well, that is a moderate statement, far, far removed from the 
grotesque nonsense we sometimes listen to gravely in church and 
shrug our shoulders over as we go out. Now, the laity dislike people 
who believe one thing in the pulpit and another thing at the dinner- 
table. ‘‘ You don’t really believe,” continues the man in the pew, 
“ that everything in the Bible is infallibly inspired and correct; but- 
where is the clergyman who will get up in church and say ‘ every- 
thing in the Bible is not infallibly inspired and correct’?” But I 
` need not go through the dreary catalogue of outworn dogmas; dry 
rot is in the whole thing, and it is ready to crumble at a touch! It 
has come to this: the laity not only despise the clergy for their 
affirmations, but still more for their reticences, and yet few (some do) 
have the heart to condemn them as unscrupulous hypocrites—they are 
really often such nice fellows in many ways, and moral fellows, too; 
so as people don’t like to think they are liars, and cannot quite 
believe they are idiots, they conclude that they are a race of men _ 
apart, and hence the witty saying has arisen, “ Society is composed of 
three sexes, men, women and clergymen” ; and this is all very well as 
a grim sort of joke, but it solves nothing and mends nothing. Sooner 
or later the question has to be asked, ‘‘ Why keep up so many doc- 
trinal shams, when even bishops are capable of making and accepting 
moderate and even helpful restatements ? ” 


VI. 


I know it will be answered, “ You caricature pulpit teaching for 
your own purposes; the things you ridicule are not now so taught.” 
My answer is that of the late Mr. Bradlaugh, and the very much alive 
Colonel Ingersoll, “ I go into your churches and that is what I hear.” 
What is the consequence? When a clergyman appears in mixed _ 
company, the instant under-current of thought runs, “ Oh, he believes 
and teaches, &c. &e, Did you hear what he said last Sunday? He 
must be either a very silly man, or a person ready to say what he 
knows to be untrue ‘for money. In the one case he is below the 
average intelligence, and in the other he is below the average morality.” 
And his inimical critic having impaled him on the horns of that 
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uncomfortable dilemma, leaves him there. The cleric . sometimes 
wriggles a little, but no one pities him much, because men say, ‘“‘ He 
has chosen the situation, and apparently makes no serious effort to get 
free.” ' 


Vil. 


Now why.is he not to get free? - The clergy have got free before, 
and the clergy may get free again. Periodically they have to get free, 
or the age sweeps by them, and the sceptre of authority falls from 
their limp hands. The moment is specially propitious. The time 
seems to have come to face facts patiently, without temper or even 
acrimony, for we cannot alter them. There is always a psychological 
moment. It is the pathetic fate of Churches, from Jerusalem down- 
wards, never to seize it—-witness the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
contempt of the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, and ‘his recent 
refusal to attend to the overtures of the Pope. At a certain moment 
certain situations seem untenable, certain modes of speech are suddenly 
confessed to be obsolete, certain dogmas accepted for centuries, like 
Transubstantiation; the sin of usury, as interest for money; the Pope’s 
authority, or verbal inspiration ; slavery; torture, &c., are at last 
widely admitted to'be untrue, unjust, barbarous, or urgently requiring 
some modification. Well—exactly at that moment Restatement—Re- 
statement becomes tyrannously indispensable. “ Put case,” as Brown- 
ing used to say. The leading doctrinal: point of Reformation theology 

. was the restatement of the way in which bread and wine convey Christ 
in the Sacrament. The doctrinal point of the new Reformation will be 
a restatement of the way in which flesh and blood convey God in the 
Incarnation, The Old Reformation turned on Transubstantiation in 
the miracle of the mass; the New Reformation will turn on the mean- 
ing of the Word made flesh, or the way in which divine essence dwelt 
in the God-man. As the Christian Church has borne restatement of 
the one, it should be equal to bearing restatement of the other. At 
present things look very hopeful. Our Church has already embarked, 
unconsciously perhaps, but irrevocably, upon a wide voyage of restate- 
ment. It has tolerated within its pale restatement of Verbal 
Inspiration—e.g., ‘‘ the word of God is in the Bible.” Of Atonement— 
e.g. Christ died for us not as a Substitute but as a Representative.” 
Of Eternal Punishment—e.g., “ the fire of God’s wrath against sin is 
eternal, but men need not always remain in it. For when the wicked 
man turneth away,” &c. Of Baptismal Regeneration—eg., the Holy 
Ghost and water are not necessarily simultaneous, but the water is 
the symbol of a spiritual fact. Of the Resurrection—eg., “not as 
implying revival of this body, but continuity of existence clothed with 
appropriate form.” Of the whole theory of the Apocalypse—e.g., “as 
having reference chiefly to the historical occurrences of the first 
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century aud current Christian anticipations.” Why then should we 
not have some restatement of the divine Incarnation? Let us hope 
the folly committed by Rome in turning Luthers suggestion of . 
reform into a casus belli, will not be repeated by the Episcopal 
Charch, in making the Incarnation question a similar source of 
discord. It is notimprobable that the Nicene language, or at least 
the Apostles’ Creed, will be found to cover, as long as needful, the new 
restatement; but as the Athanasian Creed is extensively. dropped 
as a formula indispensable to the Christian ritual, the day may not be 
far off when a simpler general admission ‘of the divine nature of Christ 
may be gratefully accepted. , 


VIL 


It has been quite truly said that the battle of the immediate future 
has got to rage, nay, is raging, round the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
but the strife need be neither long nor bloody; for when the visors 
are up, the combatants may suddenly discover they have been all the 
time fighting friends, not foes; the visors that hid them being on the 
one side obscurity of language, and on the other the imperfect 
discernment of facts. One of the chief reasons, I verily believe, why, 
` good men now will not go into the Church is the absence of any 
permitted or generally countenanced restatement of the Incarnation. 
The chief grief and perplexity of thinking men in the Church is the 
difficulty (not insuperable as I think) of saying anything which 
sounds at all reasonable about ‘the miraculous Conception ; hence the 
sad spectacle of dullards and hypocrites asseverating, or like Peter 
almost beginning to curse and to swear, over a proposition that they 
can neither distinctly formulate, nor understand, nor expound. 
Inevitable consequence! The laity turn away disgusted, and the 
cloth goes down mightily in public estimation. 


IX. 


The real though unacknowledged fact is that’we have in our midst 
clergy within the Church holding two views of the Incarnation. 
There are what I may call the Prenatal Infusion clergy and’ the 
Postnatal Transfusion clergy. The Prenatalists admit human parentage 
on one side only. The Postnatalists admit human parentage on 
both sides, but claim a special and developmental assimilation or 
inhabitation of Deity, indicated by such words as “ growing in grace 
and knowledge, whilst they confess a supremacy belonging to the 
All-Father not capable of delegation, in such words as ‘‘My Father 
' is greater than I.” 

The two views, say the Postnatalists, correspond as far as we 
can gather to what was held respectively by the early Christians 
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during the lifetime of our Lord and by the Church towards the close 
of the first century. The Postnatalists argue, that the beautiful 
Psalms attributed to the Virgin and Elizabeth (after the custom of 
the time, which celebrated all solemn occasions with this kind of 
edifying literature), together with the details of the miraculous Con- 
ception, are many years posterior to the life of Christ, and probably 
arose after the death of the Virgin, about whom we know next 
to nothing ; that they are not contemporaneously connected with her, 
or if they were derived from her, they may have been due to a dream 
similar to that of Joseph, her reputed husband. The dream theory 
is obviously capable of covering a good deal, ‘“‘ warned in a dream,” &c. 
That before Jesus emerged, or until thirty years after His birth, 
little or nothing was known about Him or His family ; that He was so 
generally “supposed to be the son of Joseph,” that when He did 
emerge both Mark and Matthew and Luke, inconsistently following the 
fragment of earlier tradition before the miraculous Conception had 
been heard of, trace His descent through Joseph, “ the husband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus,” Matt. i. 16, to David, which if Joseph 
had not been the supposed father would have no meaning at all. 
That none of the Apostles seem to know anything about the miracu- 
lous Conception. The- gospels not being then in existence, their 
utterances were all consistent with the Postnatal Transfusion view of _ 
the divinity. Then, had the family been prepared, by the extra- 
ordinary circumstance of the supernatural birth, for His subsequent 
career, thirty years of His life could hardly have been allowed to pass 
in obscurity ;- nor would the family or His friends have been surprised 
at His doings and sayings and called Him mad when He did emerge. 
That He Himself was in the habit of markedly and more frequently 


~ calling Himself the Son of Man. That if He was truly Son of Man 


and Son of God He must have been Son of God in some sense which 
does not exclude His being also Son of Man, and He must have been 
Son of Man in some sense which does not exclude His being Son of 
God. That the Postnatal Infusion theory alone seems to meet these 
conditions, Also, urge the Postnatalists, all phrases about “ coming 
forth from God,” and “ He and His Father being one” are as appro- 
priate to the Postnatal theory as to the Prenataltheory. Since what 
came forth from God (postnatal or prenatal) was certainly one with 
the Father. 

The views, it is further urged, of the Prenatal or so-called orthodox 
clergy are those which belong to the later version of the miraculous 
birth incorporated both in Luke and Matthew; both evangelists 
dealing with the later doctrines of the miraculous Conception, but 
also embodying the older tradition by retaining the irrelevant 
genealogies of Joseph. St. Mark, the earliest evangelist, seems to 


‘know nothing of the miraculous Conception, nor does St. Jois; the 
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latest, mention it. St. Paul, whilst silent on the virgin birth, “ born 
of a woman,” is most emphatic on the divinity of the Son, a doctrine, 
of course, as consistent when restated with the Postnatal as with the 
Prenatal theory. 


X. 


What necessitates, say the Postnatalists, an entirely new definition 
of the divinity of Christ is the fact that we have changed our idea of 
God without changing our idea of Christ. When God was thought 
of and written about, and even painted as a magnified man, it became 
simple for Him to appear in His entirety as man; but our present 
enlarged conception of Him as mind governing matter and evolving 
love, our extended knowledge of astronomy, natural laws, human 
nature, and human history, make it necessary now to re-define any 
manifestation of the Deity; God manifest in the flesh requiring’ 
some additional explanation. .The fact is, you cannot change your 
conception of God and leave unchanged the conception of your God-° 
man; change your ground conception and every related expression of 
it must be changed also. 

“Put case,” say the Postnatalists. At the beginning of this 
century our best idea of the locomotive was certainly a coach-and- 
four; our idea now is the steam-carriage. Suppose we forgot to 
replace the coach-driver by the engine-driver, we should get a mental 
as well as a physical shock. The incongruous at once pierces. 
When the first train appeared in Spain the peasants stared at the 
engine, and at last thought they had grasped the principle. ‘‘ Ah! 
then the mule goes inside,” they said. They had changed their 
locomotive, but the central element belonging to the old locomotive 
stuck. No conceivable device could supersede the mule. With many 
of the bishops, priests, and deacons the mule still goes inside, 

But when it is argued the bishops, priests and deacons perceive 
that together with our changed conception of Deity has really vanished 
all clearness of thought in connection with such phrases as ‘‘ con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost,” in a prenatal, not a postnatal sense— 
when it is seen that such a homely idea belongs to an anthropomor- 
phic age but thinly, if at all, separated from the days when the gods 
of Olympus were in the habit of frequenting human society on com- 
mon if not exactly equal ground (see Acts xiv. 11),—the bishops, 
priests and deacons, it is thought, will be morè ready to listen with- 
out offence to the suggestions of the Postnatal clergy, and will cease 
to confound thèm with Unitarians, because such a special use of 
humanity, denoting the coming forth and manifestation of the eter- 
nally human side of the Deity under the limitations of humanity for a 
purpose, will still constitute the figure of Jesus unique and authori- 
tative and separate Him off from the plane of all other prophets and 
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seers. The Postnatal position ‘seems to be fairly covered by 
Hebrews i. 1 :'‘ God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in times past by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
to us by His Son”; and it is a pity theologians have ever tried to go 
beyond. or improve upon that statement. As Dean Milman said, 
“the world has had little cause to thank them for their inventions.” 


XI. 


So runs in brief, as far as I can gather it, the general contention 
or proposed restatement of the Postnatal clergy. It will be thought 
reasonable, distorted, or irrelevant, according to the intellectual calibre, 
special training, or mental proclivities of the reader. But now, sup- 
posing we rule out altogether the Postnatal clergy as people pre- 
posterously beyond the pale of orthodoxy, and not to be “ taken 
seriously ” (that is the cant phrase), all is by no means lost for the 
cause of Restatement. ‘What now can be done for the Prenatal and 
so-called orthodox clergy? Much can be done for them. They 
might be persuaded to speak words which have a ring of reason and 
intelligibility. They have only to adopt the terms and put on the 
mental atmosphere of what I may call thé new psycho-physiology 
and speak of the unknown and unfathomed powers of divine Mind- 
essence (the divine Monad of Theosophy) to impress itself upon 
and enter into combination with bodily human elements. They would 
then commend themselves to a large and growing public, of a spiritual- 
istic, theosophist, and generally occult sort, as well as to a small but 
extremely acute section of the scientific world represented by people 
like Professor Barrett, Oliver Lodge, Henry Sidgwick, William Crookes, 
Wallace, Flammarion, Zöllner, &c., and they might include amongst 
their sympathisers no insignificant portion of the more intuitive literati, 
like Edwin Arnold, Marie Corelli, Lord Lytton, the late Lord Tenny- 
son, and many more. They might or might not carry conviction, but 
their restatement would not only be covered by orthodoxy, but sound 
at least rational—a something that could be expressed without 
alienating or affronting average intelligence. 


‘ XII. 


It is surprising how a word or a phrase, in harmony with modern 
thought, will completely change the attitude of the average mind 
towards views and- -opinions. Mesmerism is rank ‘superstition, but 
hypnotism it seems is quite scientific ; the gift of healing is absurd, 
but medical rubbing’ apparently is ‘all right; witchcraft or even 


. second sight is considerably derided, but brain-waves and thought- 


reading have practically got themselves accépted. And now to speak 


` 
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of the Eternal as directly engaged in physical paternity-or procreation 
belongs rather to an age when “the sons of God saw the daughters 
of men that,they were fair,” and when Jupiter and Mercury, as Paul 
and Barnabas, were in fact supposed to be come down to visit their 
worshippers. But to speak of matter being only a form of mind, of 
divine thought creating or becoming a physical fact—-of the un- 
fathomable mystery of Biogenesis, why that is quite a reverent corre- 
lation of the only half-known human and the wholly unknown divine 
natures. Many may not like, and more may not follow, such a re- 
statement of divine incarnation, but no one after listening to a 
sermon on such lines need leave church with contempt for the 
preacher or the doctrine, and why? Because the man in the pew 
will have heard from the man in the pulpit phrases in harmony with 
contemporary thought. This is not a light and immaterial -considera- 
tion. Pray, what from quite a secular standpoint was the power of 
Christ’s teaching? Certainly, amongst other things, the use of 
phrases in harmony with contemporary thought. “The people were 
very attentive to hear Him.” In what lay primarily the genius of 
Athanasius (who was not the author of the Athanasian Creed) at the 
Council of Nicea? Certainly coining Trinitarian phrases of the 
Nicene Creed in harmony with contemporary thought. What made 
the popularity of Luther? Certainly his faculty of floating or 
adapting Pauline phrases in harmony with contemporary thought. 
“Speak the truth, little monk!” said the rough baron, patting 
him. on the back, as he passed into the great assembly to face the 
Pope’s legate. 

And at this time something like a new doctrinal Reformation is at 
hand, The sixteenth century Reformation was more a moral than a 
doctrinal one—the twentieth century Reformation will be more a 
doctrinal than a moral one. It is coming along, with a new pulpit 
and a new clergy, but that reformation, whatever other useful develop- 
ments it may take on, will consist primarily, like every past reform, 
in coining ‘new doctrinal phrases in harmony with contemporary 


thought. 


XIII, 


It is idle to talk of doing without doctrine. Every age ‘wants as 
good and as clear statements about religion as possible, but it wants 
them in the shape of current coin. Our pulpit paper is openly dis- 
honoured, the people won’t have it now at a reduction, they even 
begin to refuse our defaced and worn-out gold; we shall have to 
close the doors and shut up the establishment—for a clergy that 
cannot coin afresh as the currency wears out are no better than 
doctrinal bankrupts. ` 


v 
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But what are we do with the old, precious and authoritative creeds 
and all the greasy paper that once ran, the dear old thumbed formu- 
laries and watchwords? And what are we to do with Paul and 
Athanasius and Augustine and Anselm and Luther? Why, what do _ 
: you generally do with the old gold—you simply melt it up with any 
new gold you can find in the ends of the earth, then stamp it with the 
hall-mark of the age and the king’s head, and our king is the King 
of kings and the Lord of lords, and so your gold will be found as 
good as ever and fit to use over again, 

I do not ‘see at this time of day why the Church should not 
countenance and accept frankly some general statement of belief in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, as that seems to be, for the moment, 
the pivot upon which controversy turns, as the Bible and Real 
Presence were the Reformation pivots. JI do not see why any defi- 
nition at all should be insisted upon. I do not see again why the 
Church should not make a virtue of necessity and avowedly tolerate 
what exists, and what she will never put down, and what she cannot 
prevent the existence of within her bosom—viz., the two schools of 
clerical thought which are not avowedly but are actually working 
side by side, and which I have described as the Prenatalist and 
Postnatalist theories. This would hardly be a greater stretch of 
toleration than a good deal which she has been forced to allow under 
, protest at successive epochs. The Low Church clergy, the High 
Church, the Broad Church, the Slow Church, and the No Church . 
clergy even at present represent -such an omnium gatherwm of 
tolerated dissidence as was surely never brought together in any 
other ecclesiastical establishment, I venture to say that if anything 
_ like the extended franchise in doctrine which I suggest were pro- 
claimed there would be to-morrow such a rush of brave and ardent 
spirits into the ranks of the Episcopal ministry, and such a general re- 
vival of power, as would make the:-Low Church fervour and the High 
Church glow seem asthe pale northern sun to the rays of the tropics, 
There will be no such extended franchise offered ; every bishop wants 
to die in peace; but if the clergy choose to take it, it is pretty clear 
that they will now be let alone. ‘Let them take it. The clergy have 
never yet been saved by the hierarchy, but the hierarchy has often 
been saved by the Church. A distinguished prelate said the other 
day to a Broad Church priest: “ You must make it possible for us 
to countenance the doctrinal liberty you advocate. You must create 
the public opiniop. Bishops have other work.” 


è 


XIV. 


But, it will be objected, the Roman Catholic Church and the Non- 
conformists generally are as conservative in doctrine as the Established 
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Church, and yet you admit that they have thriven above the Church 
of England, whilst in the same breath you assert that the Church of 
England has lost power in consequence of its doctrine being obsolete. 
The explanation of the apparent paradox is not far to seek. 

The Roman Catholic, whilst pronouncing authoritatively on a 
number of questions which the laity are content to leave alone or ` 
prefer to have no opinion at all upon, fits itself elaborately about the 
lives of the people, cultivates their devotion, and provides them with 
spiritual discipline. It also carefully selects and adapts its clergy to 
their special spheres, and removes them if inefficient. It cultivates 
and recognises good preaching. 

The Nonconformist ministers, again, are chosen for their fitness to 
conciliate the average worshipper; and a margin of extemporary prayer, 
and in many sects even an absence or tacit suspension of oppressive 
doctrinal standards, enable them to come into closer touch with the 
life and religion of the people. They are more human and less stilted, 
more social and less exclusive, than the Anglicans, and there is no 
such official barrier between them and their people as the Church 
clergyman frequently erects. They are also bound to be active and 
efficient preachers, or they are speedily removed. 

The Established clergy need not be able to preach at all, or even to 
speak audibly.’ They are not authoritative like the-Roman Catholic, 
nor eloquent like the Nonconformist; they are endlessly apologetic 
and habitually dull. Their sermons are stuffed with arguments which 
prove nothing, and apologies which require to be apologised for. The 
Anglican Church is Orthodoxy without unction, and Ritual without 
life. The new clergy have got to alter that. 

The tendency of the hierarchy is ever to keep things as they are. 
No one must be too clever; it is bad ecclesiastical form. Even 
excessive piety is not quite orthodox. If a man is fairly audible, and 
preaches sermons not absolutely without point, the chances are he 
will be kept out of the chief pulpits as long as possible; when, at 
last, he is admitted, he will be extolled as a pulpit light—and a poor 
glimmer of a glow-worm it often is ! 

What wonder if the Nonconformist preachers walk over the course, 
and the chapel is crowded whilst the church is empty. 


‘Tis true tis pity; and pity ’tis tis true!” 


XV. 


I seem, at the end of my article, to have only just touched the 
fringe of my subject. As the action of the new clergy towards 
doctrine must be changed, so must their general attitude towards life, 
science, art, literature, public pastimes, and amusements, Oars is 
not “the world” of Tiberias, Caligula, and Nero, alluded to by our 
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Lord and His disciples, and announced as wholly evil, a very plague- 
stricken community. It is the world of Victoria, and of nominally 
Christian empires and republics, bad enough in all conscience if we. 
look only at the dark side, but a world in which Christ sees at least 
nineteen centuries of the travail of His ‘soul, a world full of protest 
against the evil that is in it, with types of holiness and heroes of 
goodness and agencies charged with redeeming grace, abounding in 
honourable work, noble ideals, and not without healthy pastimes and 
, pleasures. The light is at any rate shining in the darkness, and the 
leaven, though hidden, is working more and more effectually in the 
lump. A mere ascetic protest against everything agreeable is not 
good enough or wide enough for the age in which we live. The new 
. problem for such a new world is the reconciliation of the tremendous 
empire of the senses, the solitary supremacy of the soul. Neither 
Protestantism nor Romanism has been able to blend or harmonise 
these two inextinguishable tendencies. 

. Protestantism, as I have elsewhere observed, is more true to life 
than Romanism ; it throws in the sop of a married clergy, and gives 
other liberal fees to a secular life ; but it is only more liberal because 
less logical than the Mother of Churches. Our Church professions 
and practices hardly cohere. The language of the Prayer Book con- 
tains still the anathema on the senses; the baptismal and the marriage - 
services are still the whitewashing of appetites not conceived of as 
natural and right, but as in themselves carnal and evil. Our religion 
at present grapples with the- senses alone, by crushing them; or it 
grapples with the soul alone by isolating it in mystic contemplation, 
confining its activities to what'is called “good works ”—i.e., philan- 
thropy, charity, and discipline—and shutting it ont from just one 
half of human life. But how to blend the senses and the soul—that 
the Church does not show. It has no theory on the subject; it is- 
exactly where St. Simeon Stylites or St. Benedict left it ages ago. 
The Romanist or the Ritualist sees clearer than the Protestant. He 
is quite right; with our present theories, which are those ancient 
theories, we must go back to those ancient times ; yes, we must either 
go backwards or forwards; we cannot any longer stand still. 

For a moment the problem stood out with startling distinctness, 
At the Italian Renaissance, the: pagan world, which knew how to deal 
, with the senses, woke up with the re-discovery of Greek and Athenian 
literature, and faced the Christian world, which knew how to deal with 
the soul alone; with Stylites they strove together; the result was 
unexpected, even monstrous; the revival of art and letters paganised 
for a moment Christianity. The Coutt of Leo X. was Christian 
‘only in name; ‘its ideals and its passions were purely pagan. The 
mad reaction passed, but left the Church full of discords which no . 
Catholic or Protestant dialectic has yet been able to resolve, 
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XVI. 


I believe that the key to the reconciliation of the heterogeneous 
elements which strove for the mastery at the Renaissance, the rights 
of the senses and the soul, will be found in the fuller and freer recog- ' 
nition of both, and not in the extinction of either. The world may 
at last come to mean “thé flesh,” but not necessarily “ the devil” ; 
the kingdom of God may mean holiness and upward endeavour, but 
not dulness, stupidity, narrowness, or inhumanity, In the Church of 
the future “ the great, glad, aboriginal instincts” will have to count 
once more, nor will the infinite sigh of the soul for an excellency, 
purity, and beauty supernal be therefore stifled. He who will give 
us not only restatement in doctrine, but the true law of subordination 
of the lower to the higher in the conduct of life, the life of progress ~ 
in the scale of ascension ; he who will show the purity, because the 
fitness, of all things in due season and in ripe proportion, who will 
preach; with Christ and Paul, the supremacy of love, which is the 
loss of selfish life in the flood-tide of regenerated humanity—he will 
be the new priest of the near future. We will have no more mongrel 
philosophy ; we will have no more divided allegiance, and no more 
confused ideals. The dear old angels may have to go out, but the 
great archangels will come in; we shall know them, and we shall 
follow them; they will lead us to “the Christ that is to be!” 


H. R. Hawes. 


. HEREDITY ONCE MORE. 


To the Editor of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I quite agree with Professor Weismann that further controversy 
would be futile, and especially so if new hypotheses are.to be perpetually 
introduced to make good the shortcomings of the old. I willingly yield, 
therefore, to his suggestion to ask no’ more questions; and I do this the 
more willingly, because I have failed to get any answer to the crucial 
question which I asked at the outset. 

The essay on “ The Inadequacy of Natural Selection,” ‘published in the 
February and March numbers of the Contemporary Review in 1898, set 
. out by describing the various degrees of tactual discriminativeness possessed 
_ by different parts of the outer surface of the, body—differences of all degrees 

between the great discriminativeness of the fore-finger tip, and the small 
discriminativeness of the middle of the back, of which one is thirty times 
the other. Having shown that discriminativeness increases with practice, 
I pointed out that, if there is inheritance of acquired characters, these 
differences are completely accounted for—are, indeed, necessary corollaries ; 
and I then asked whether it was possible to account for them otherwise. 
After carefully examining all the suppositions that might be made, I 
concluded that they cannot be explained by “natural selection,” and that 
they cannot be explained by the alleged process of “ panmixia.” 

Three times, tacitly or overtly, I have put to Professor Weismann the 
question—How have these differences of discriminativeness been caused ? 
And three times he has ignored this question. It is true that he has taken 
notice of one element in my argument—the extreme power of tactual per- 
ception possessed by the tip of the tongue; and, having first said that 
possibly it may have been of advantage to our anthropoid ancestor, he now 
admits that’‘a thorough reply is impossible in the present state of our 
knowledge.” But the main question he has every time passed over in silence. 
To my repeated inquiry—How are the various degrees of tactual discrimina- 
tiveness possessed by different parts of the outer surface of the body to be 
explained by “natural selection” or by ‘‘panmixia ?” he has not only given 
no answer, but he has made no attempt to give an answer. The obvious 
implication is that no answer can be found. 

Now Professor Weismann says : “ I have ever contended that the accept- 
ance of a principle of explanation is justified, if it can be shown that without 
it certain facts are inexplicable.” What is the implication in the present 
case? These differences of discriminativeness cannot be explained as effects 
of natural selection. They cannot be explained as effects of the alleged 
process of panmixia. But, while otherwise inexplicable, they are pentoctly 
explicable as due to inheritance of acquired characters. Hence, in pursuance 
of Professor Weismann’s own principle, the inheritance of acquired cha- 
racters must be admitted. 

Herserr Spencer. 

Lonpon, September 1895. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


ITHIN the short space of a few months the political horizon of 
Europe and the world has completély changed from set fair 
to cloudy, as if by the waving of a magic wand. ‘The halcyon days 
. of guaranteed peace which coincided with’ the'reign of the late Tsar, 
Alexander III., seem definitively drawing to a close; the sky is 
lowering and dim, and although the glass does not yet indicate 
“stormy,” the fall may possibly follow instead of preceding the actual 
change in the weather. A time of general reckoning would appear to 
be at hand ; old scores long put off are coming up for settlement, fresh 
problems presenting themselves for immediate solution, and new and 
mostly untried men coming to the front to tackle them. 

The Eastern difficulty is, as usual, the most prominent and pressing. 
But it has now nearly as many heads as the hydra, and they bid fair 
to increase and multiply. The newest are those of the Far East, 
which, though Medusa-like in their effects, are externally characterised 
' by their bland smiles and almond-shaped eyes. China has proved to 
be a colossus with feet of clay, to the dismay of our well-informed poli- 
ticians who relied upon ker as a most formidable future ally against 
Russia. Japan, like the unborn calf for which the butchers were 
impatiently waiting, had scarcely been recognised as a Great Power, 
when a mortal enemy appeared upon the scene to tear her to pieces. 
Russia’s vital interests have already spread from Europe to the farthest 
corner of Asia, flitting from Sofia to Segul, and threatening to take in 
choice bits of Africa on the way. Turkey is in her death agony ; 


Macedonia ripening for Bulgaria; Bulgaria coquetting with Russia; ` 


Greece loudly announcing her resolve to die.in the last ditch of Boeotia 

unless she be enriched at the expense of her Slav neighbours; Servia 

solemnly threatening to set Europe ablaze if upstart Bulgarians be 
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constituted the heirs to the kingdom of Philip and Alexander the 
Great; while Montenegro, “the only genuine friend,” shoulders her. 
Russian rifles, proudly conscious that even a gnatcan knock over a 
horse if only a friendly bear will lend timely assistance. 

And the Hastern Question is but one of the many apples of dis- 
cord thrown among European nations, causing them to disavow their 
traditions, to forget their self-respect, and to cut the most ridiculous 
capers in the sight of angels and of men. As few prizes worth having 
can be won single-handed, temporary alliances of the most flimsy 
kind are struck up between secular enemies, and the number and 
character of these are such that it is almost a hopeless task to try to 
analyse them. : i 

Europe'is one vast chassez-crotsez, in which everybody ‘seems to have 
hold of somebody else’s partner while striving to keep his eyes upon 
his own, the bitterest foes in one combination being the dearest 
friends in another, fire freely mixing with water in some miraculously 
mysterious manner, to which Hegel’s synthesis of the two contradic- 
tories was a tamé joke. First of all, one is struck with the cordial 
co-operation of the “ three weaknesses ”—as-Kiamil Pasha is reported - 
to have named England, Russia, and France—with the object of up- 
holding the Treaty of Berlin, for which scant respect, is entertained 
by anybody at this advanced hour of the day. This union, which 
some regard as unnatural and all as short-lived, was looked upon asa 
huge joke by Turkey, who endeavoured to treat the three Powers as 
Paul dealt with the Pharisees and Sadducees, cleverly setting them 
by the ears. Opposed to this harmonious trio, stood the duo of 
Austro-Hungary and Germany, discreetly but resolutely advocating 
the course of letting things Turkish alone, on the principle that 
sleeping dogs should’ not be disturbed—at least by cat~fanciers. 
But these two States have now been successfully induced to execute 
a volte face movement and condemn in practice what they had here- 
ttofore approved in theory; and it is amusing to a reader of Conti- 
nental newspapers to note that those “ semi-official” organs which a 
week ago teerhed with virulent attacks on Lord Salisbury, and pro- 
phesied the ruin of England if he persisted in his “ fatuous policy ” 
of supporting the cause of the Armenians, are now most eloquent in 
his praise, proclaiming him “the only genuine friend ” of Turkey. 
Fortunately, truth has as many facets as a cut diamond, and some 
one of them is sure to lie in the direction of our momentary 
interests. i , 

Another curious combination is that of Russia, France, and Ger- 
many, who have joined hands for the “satisfactory ” solution óf the 
. Far Eastern Question, in which Germany’s presence seemed to out- 
siders as welcome as that of a nodding acquaintance to two infatuated 
lovers dying to enjoy their first blissful ¢ée-d-téfe, But appearances 
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proved deceitful, and that country has already profited by her oppo- 
sition to Japan to the extent of obtaining a commercial settlement in 
‘China, to say nothing of her hopes of another, and perhaps a naval 
station thrown in over and above. Whether the transaction will 
prove profitable in the long run is quite another question, but states- 
men cannot afford: to take very long views in these days of 
kaleidoscopic change. 

The triple alliance, par excellence, however, is that of Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, and Italy, which might now be termed quadruple, 
seeing that Roumania’s adherence is no longer open to question. Its 
avowed and, no doubt, real aim and object is the maintenance of 
peace in Murope on the basis of the status quo. France and Russia, 
who represent the opposition group, are equally bent upon preserving 
the peace, with this difference, that they desire it should be on the 
basis of such future modifications of the status quo as they may 
deem most conducive to their respective interests. 

Next in order comes the combination—it cannot be classified as an ‘ 
alliance—-of all those Powers which can afford to have “interests” 
abroad, for the purpose of opposing our Government in every question 
‘that. crops up between us and any other State whatever. Their 
weveral motives are, of course, different, and, equally of course, ideal. 
France and Russia, if we may judge by their Press organs, are frankly 
hostile to us in the name of civilisation and Christianity, Russia with 
a view to the future rather than the present, France for all phases of 
time and all places'in space; Turkey is actuated by the feelings inspired 
‘by the gods when they set abont ruining a people or an individual; 
while Germany and Austro-Hungary, really desirous of our friendship 
and co-operation, are making love by means of cudgels, as the ancient 
Teutons gave pap with a hatchet. But, however divergent their 
respective motives, the results of their opposition are the same, as we 
„are beginning to learn to our cost. l 3 

Last, and probably least, is the alleged agreement between Great 
Britain and Italy, which provides for certain likely contingencies in 
Africa, and possibly for others less likely in the Mediterranean—in 
both cases selfish, egotistic ends, we are assured; and on the other ` 
side stand Russia and France, banded together to protect civilisation 
and Christianity, both on the Mediterranean and in Africa. It is 
certainly matter for mild surprise that Italy should thus unselfishly 
disregard-the sufferings of her own children—some of them veritable 
white slaves—at home, and press unsolicited boons upon the dusky 
Abyssinian abroad, forgetful of Horace’s warning: “ Hic niger est: 
hunc tu, Romane, caveto” But the modern Roman iis doubtless 

` buoyed up by the knowledge that, though the cow may be black, 
‘her milk is white enough, and will yield sxopllent butter. when 
churned. 
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The list of alliances and counter-alliances thus. far is formidable, 
without being exhaustive, while the'number of “questions” and 
difficulties upon which further divisions may be taken are legion. 
Among those which are now in process of settlement, the Armenian 
problem is one of the most important, for, despite the satisfactory - 
shape the diplomatic result has assumed upon paper, it will mean 
` in reality the disintegration of the Turkish Empire. Of the 
Macedonian difficulty the same remark holds good, with this ‘further 
addition, that, whether settled or neglected, it is calculated to create 
serious trouble in the Balkan Peninsula, and possibly elsewhere 
besides. Our occupation of the Nile country is another favourite 
theme which is bound to come up shortly for discussion, seeing that: 
France, having practically “done” Dahomey and Madagascar, has 
begun to yearn for the flesh-pots of Egypt. She seems likewise bent - 
upon taking Kiang Hung under her protecting’ wing, and has already 
made complete arrangements with China on the subject which will 
“probably be recognised as satisfactory by the European Powers who 
compose the Far Eastern Joint Stock Company. It is quite true that 
China was bound by treaty not to cede the territory to any State but 
ourselves, inasmuch as it was on that express condition that she 
received Kiang Hung from Great Britain, who took it over as part of 
the dependencies of Burmah at the close of the third Burmese War. 
The French, however, are confirmed idealists, who, in their enthusiasm 
for the rights of man, too easily lose sight of the vulgar rights of a 
nation of shopkeepers. They have an inborn loathing for the. esprit 
épicier in others, and are not slow to manifest it when occasion serves. 
In the present case they displayed it by two very valiant attempts to 
establish themselves in: the territory in question, while negotiations 
were actually going on; whereupon they were summarily ejected by 
the British, who despatched a body of Goorkhas to the capital, What 
the result would be'if the two peoples. were left to thresh the matter 
out between them is hardly doubtful; what it will be in this era of 
alliances and. political “ flirtations”” remains to be seen. 

The growing belief that many of these questions are now ripe for 
discussion, and that a trial of strength between any two groups of 
Powers may at any moment be called for, has plunged all Hurope 
into a state of chronic nervousness, the symptoms of which are 
painfully perceptible in the hysterical tone of the newspaper press of 
the Continent. Prince Lobanoff visits Contrexéville; or has a 
conversation with M. Hanotaux, and forthwith the telegraph proclaims 
the all-important fact urbi et orbi; politicians look solemn ; French 
papers talk magniloquently of their allies; German journals maintain 
that all is not lost, and the discussion goes on until Prince Lobanoff 
pays.a visit to Hubertusstock, whereupon the Triple Alliance people 
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go into ecstasies and explain satisfactorily why France’ and Russia 
cannot possibly be sincere allies. And when the country cousins 
from the north cease their visits for a time, Germany taunts France 
with a deplorable lack of self-respect in currying favour with Russia 
under any and all conditions; and the ball is kept pleasantly rolling. 

There is reason to believe that both Germany and France, who have 
retired for good from the hegemony of Europe, would be amply - 
contented with the modest rôle of bear leader to Russia. But even 
this ambition seems hardly destined to be gratified. 

. But the one standing topic of acrimonious discussion which is 
mever out of season, is the selfish, shameful attitude of Great Britain, 
who, while her altruistic neighbours are working themselves to death 
in making elaborate preparations for the coming war, looks coldly on, 
and when approached by either party for support and sympathy, 
cynically replies in the words of the Russian proverb: “ Pound each 
other, fiends, to your hearts’ content, but not in my grounds. God 
grant you length of claws.” British brutality and selfishness are not 
new phenomena to Continental Europeans, but the degree to which 
they have developed of late years seems calculated to take their ` 
breath away. And there must surely be some fire smouldering 
where we see such volumes of smoke rising and blinding the eyes, 
‘Too many people must be in the wrong if we are in the right. That 
the delicate sensibility.of our French neighbours should be shocked at 
our crass selfishness, greed and perfidy, is natural, and speaks more 
strongly in their favour than to our discredit. But when even the 
blunt German and the easy-going Austrian publish long articles, 

. headed “ English Egotism,” and set themselves to show that the 
attitude of our Government tends to undermine political morality and 
to jeopardise the peace, it is high time for us to examine our 
conscience and amend. There is yet another reason why we should 
do this: the knowledge of our present unfavourable position in all 
diplomatic disputes—Great Britain being as a ‘speckled bird, the 
birds round about being against her”—must naturally prompt the 
wish to review the basis of our foreign policy and the resolution to 
modify it, if necessary, in accordance with the changed condition of 
affairs. It was probably the latter of these motives that recently 
inspired certain of our political journals with the idea of adopting a 
resolute tone and threatening France with our adherence to the 

Triple Alliance, and reminding Germany that we are free to make 
common cause with France and Russia and restore Alsace-Lorraine to 
the Republic. It may well be doubted whether at this conjuncture 
the fulfilment of either of these threats is quite as feasible as it looks ; 
but, as a matter of policy, is it desirable? Has the time come when, 
in the interests of the Empire, we should relinquish the profitable 
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ýőle of bottle-holder to defeated nations, and take sides for better 
or for worse either with France and Russia, or else with the Triple 
_ Alliance ? 
Instead of offering a categorical anly to this interesting question, 
I shall content myself with iņdicating`the lines upon which alone æ 
satisfactory solution should be sought. 
~- To begin with, then, there can be little doubt that Englands 
foreign policy is and has been decidedly egotistic, and, what is more; 
there should be none. A Government which, chosen by the nation: 
to look after the interests of that nation to the best of its ability, 
should allow itself to be swayed in its dealings with other States by 
‘any but national-egotistic motives, ought not to be left in office for 
twenty-four hours.: The people may, if it chooses, indulge in healthy 
sentimentality once in a while, when the issue is perfectly clear to the 
dullest, and in a constitutional State it may compel the Government to 
give effect to its wishes. The people of England have exercised this. 
right, to their credit, more than once, sacrificing their own interests te 
the cause of justice or humanity. But this is not the province of a. 
‘Government which cannot cease to be egotistic, in the national sense 
. of the word, without proving false to its trust. Putin plain language, 
the foreign policy of this country has been to mind its own business, 
to keep the peace, to be courteous to all its neighbours, and to refuse 
to spend one penny of the public money for the object of acquiring 
the means of attacking any one of its neighbours. This may be 
selfish conduct; but it argues a remarkable deficiency of humour om 
the part of Continental publicists to condemn it in the name of peace 
and morality. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the genuine interests of the 
British Empire are not merely compatible with, but, strictly speaking, 
dependent upon the maintenance of peace. We have nothing to 
gain and much to lose by war. The consciousness of this fact is the 
keynote of our attitude towards all foreign nations, and if we are. 
wise, it will continue to guide usin the future. But we’ have little. 
reason to feel any spiritual pride in consequence, and to thank Goð - 
that we are not as other nations; for our love of -peace springs from 
the same source as the rich man’s love of law and order. We have 
made our “pile” by hook and by- crook, and naturally favour that 
state of things which is best calculated to enable us to keep it. This. 
can be most satisfactorily accomplished by the maintenance of the 
status quo generally, and if we cannot compass that by peaceful 
methods, then at least. by the maintenance of the status quo of the. 
British Empire by efficacious methods, peaceful or otherwise. Offen— 
sive wars, and alliances that have these for their object, are con- 
sequently outside the range of British foreign policy. Friendship 
towards all, intimacy with’ none, would be the simplest and the 
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safest formula to act upon under normal conditions, and the policy 
of avrapkea, of self-sufficient isolation, the best APEN of our 
interests. 

But circumstances are not normal, Continental politicians affirm, ` 
and the offer of barren friendship is an insult to Powers in want of 
an active ally. And they lose no opportunity, grudge no efforts, to 
make good their assertion in practice. For the two above-mentioned 
groups are at present pretty nearly balanced, and each would feel 
relieved if the weight of Great Britain were thrown into their side of 
the scales. The result of a European waris so uncertain, and the risks 
are so terrible, that it is the primary duty of the intending belliger- 
ents to minimise the chances of defeat. But even apart from that, 
neither party can be expected to look with favour upon a powerful 
nentral State husbanding its strength and capable of turning victory 
into defeat or of depriving the victor of the spoils of war in the 
name of humanity, religion, or politics, ` The examples of Russia in 
1878 and of Japan in 1894 are quite fresh in the public memory, and 
their effect is deterrent. 

This universal jealousy of England’s neutrality, and of the gain 
likely to accrue to her in consequence serves as a band of union 
to draw the Continental Powers together in opposition to her policy 
all over the world. The advantages of this combination are obvious 
to the dullest apprehension : if possible to force England to descend 
from her ‘lofty pedestal and enter the arena, meanwhile to further 
their own several ends at the expense of the wealthy egotist, and 
lastly to find profitable occupation outside of Europe, and thus put 
off the war of revenge. - Now this opposition constitutes a danger to 
England, the gravity of which it would be unwise to underrate. In 
diplomacy, as in war, important positions may be captured by dint of 
out-manceuvring or out-numbering the enemy, without striking a blow. 
Russia, Turkey, and Japan have all acquired a. knowledge of the 
efficacy of the method from painful experience; and Russia, Germany, 
France, and Austria are now resolved to test it upon Great Britain. 

And this is no mere fanciful danger conjured up by a morbid . 
imagination, or existing merely in the idle combinations of foreign 
political journals. There can be no doubt as to its reality. Germany 
declares that she is prepared to go any length with France and 
Russia, so long as the field of operations is outside of Europe; and 
Austro-Hungary will follow in the wake of her more powerful ally. 
This is not done, of course, without a consideration ; in the German 
market nothing is sold for words, and a promised horse has no claims 
to be considered an animal. But inducements are as plentiful as 
blackberries. For merely joining France and Russia, and going out 
of her way to bully Japan, Germany has already acquired a commer- 
cial settlement in China; and for further co-operation, which is said 
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to have been decided upon during Prince Lobanoft’s visit at Hubertus- 
stock, another settlement in Tien-tsin, and a naval station somewhere 
else, are reported to be hovering in view. And this is'but the 
beginning. The Germans are a practical people and our most serious 
rivals in commerce. They have succeeded in ousting us out-of more 
than one international market already, and are now threatening our 
. position, in others, That they have accomplished this by dint of 
sheer industry and patience is highly to their credit. But that they 
. do not disdain short cuts to success is evident from the unwonted 
haste with which they bartered political co-operation of an unsympa- 
thetic kind for tangible commercial advantages. In any case, it is 
perfectly ‘clear that they mean business. 

Bat over and above material considerations, they are actuated by - 
motives of a political nature, the force and significance of which are. 
self-evident. - Ever since the war of 1870 and Bismarck’s failure to 
cripple France five years later, Germany has consistently adopted a 
course of action which is statesman-like and patriotic in a high degree. 
France having reorganised her army, and the autocracy having 
avowed its sympathy-for the Republic, the risks of a war became too 
serious to be lightly incurred. Germariy therefore set to work to 
develop her own military resources to the utmost, and sought, mean- 
while, to divert the exuberant forces of her Western neighbour into 
$utlandish Eastern `channels. ‘At first the Republic refused to be 
_ caught in such a simple trap; but as soon as it became clear ‘that 
Alexander III. was resolved to maintain peace, and the prospects of 
revenge receded into the distant background of the future, she 
threw herself into the enterprise with all the ardour characteristic of 
' her people, and with results which, if they satisfy the nation, cannot 
be altogether displeasing to her enemies. The French Budget Com- 
mission now sitting has received a communication from the President 
of the Council to the effect that a supplementary credit of thirteen 
million francs is needed for the current year, and several supplemen- 
tary credits for 1896, while Madagascar alone will swallow up fifty 
millions, on a moderate estimate. And the well-known political 
economist, Leroy~Beaulieu, does not hesitate to characterise the finan- 
cial position of the Republic as not merely serious, but critical. 

When Germany at last brought her military preparations to a 
point beyond which they cannot be increased or improved, but failed 
to draw England into the Triple Alliance, she redoubled her efforts 
to keep France busied in the East ; and in this she was seconded by 
Russia, who was equally desirous of preventing a breach of the peace 
in. Europe. ‘The latter country has now an additional and, if possible, 
much more powerful motive for this policy since the utter breakdown 
of China and-the sudden rise of Japan. She is still at an inconvenient 
distance from the Far East for some practical purposes, but the Siberian 
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railway will be constructed with all possible promptitude, and between 
this and then no opportunity will be neglected to improve each 
shining hour :- thus Japan is forbidden to occupy a square foot of the 
mainland; a Franco-Russian loan has been raised, and China pro- 
hibited from borrowing money from any country for six months; a 
Franco-Russo-Chinese bank has been opened in Shanghai with a 
capital of 25,000,000 fr,; and 155 Russian officers incorporated in 
the Chinese army, which, it is said, will be reorganised by Russia— 
all signs and tokens the significance of which lies visible on the surface. 

In all this, and indeed in everything else that may be undertaken 
in that part of the world, the Powers of the Triple Alliance are pre- 
pared to co-operate cordially with Russia and France; and Russia can 
well afford to leave her European interests in abeyance for awhile, 
seeing that time and circumstances are active on her side—Bulgaria 
repentant, Turkey crumbling to pieces, and the Balkan and European 
Slavs expectantly sympathetic; for the mice are sure to come where 
there is bread. Peace, therefore, is to be preserved in Europe and a 
solace for deferred hopes to be sought elsewhere. Whether we can 
cope single-handed with the dangers which this prospect involves is 
questionable; and one cannot affect surprise at the timidly-expressed 
velleities of certain of our political journals to see England duly pro- 
vided with allies and guaranteed against the consequences of continued 
isolation. Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris. 

With which of the two groups, then, should we throw in our lot, 
with the Triple Alliance or with France and Russia ? 

On the Continent the reply to this question is taken as a matter of 
course: ties of kinship, cultural sympathies, and common interests 
seem to point to the Powers of Central Europe as our natural allies ; 
and lest there should be any room. left for doubt, the understanding 
arrived at between England and Italy is quoted as decisive. That 
some such stipulation has really been made may be taken for granted, 
if the words recently spoken by the Italian Foreign Minister, Baron 
Blanc, have any sense or meaning. That the arrangement provides 
for certain contingencies in Africa.and the Mediterranean is likewise 
highly probable. But that it is tantamount—as many German and 
Austrian newspapers would have us believe—to England’s adherence 
to the Triple Alliance, is utterly incredible. The idea that any 
English Government would deliberately saddle the nation with the 
heavy responsibilities, while foregoing the incidental advantages, of 
such a combination is too preposterous to be entertained. They can 
surely be credited with common-sense enough to know that when you 
have given the axe you should also give the helve, especially if 
payment of the stipulated price be contingent upon delivery of the 
latter. The Anglo-Italian agreement, therefore, leaves the question 
untouched. l 
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No alliance can be said to commend itself to this country which 
has not the maintenance of the European peace for its object. We 
can gain nothing worth having by a war. Our interests in Con- 
tinental Europe, formerly regarded as vital, have gradually dwindled 
to the shadow of a shade. So long as the Black Sea was interdicted 
to the warships of all nations, including Russia, and there were, still 
reasonable hopes of the new birth of Turkey, we had, or fancied we 
had, vast interests at stake in South-Eastern Europe. But that time 
is past and gone beyond recall, and the sooner we recognise it the 
better. No sane man acquainted with the altered condition of things 
can hug the old delusion any longer. Turkey is practically dead, and 
as the Russian saying puts it—it is not usual for dead men to be 
carried away from their coffins. The Turkish navy is so much old 
iron; the Turkish troops, although doubtless excellent raw material 
for a military force, are but so many cyphers, before which there is no 
prospect of any figures being placed to convert them into numbers. 
Russia could certainly take Constantinople to-morrow, and all, the 
strategy of General Brialmont would be powerless to prevent her. ‘And 
what is more, it is very doubtful whether any Power or group of Powers 
would consider it to their advantage to regard the seizure as a casus 
belli. It is not long since the way to Constantinople was emphati- 
cally declared to run through Vienna, and even branch off to Berlin. 
It is a waterway to-day. And not only Constantinople but a con- 
_ siderable portion of Asiatic Turkey is as completely at the mercy of 
Russia as the north of Persia or the vassal States of Khiva and 
Bokhara. As to the time of AE into possession, she will suit 
her own convenience. 

All this may be very pleasant or very sad, but it is undeniable 
and it shows that our capital interests no langar lie in Europe, wise , 
few possible changes. would seriously affect our position; and for 
these changes all possible provision would seem to have been made by 

the Anglo-Italian agreement, 
' But both the Franco- Russian and the Triple Alliance, it will be 
urged, exist for the sole purposé of maintaining peace; and we should 
lose nothing by enlisting our services in the cause which we profess 
to advocate. The reply to this is simple: they exist, to guarantee 
peace on conditions acceptable to themselves—-the Triple Alliance to 
prevent certain changes in the status quo, the Franco-Russian to bring 
about those very changes. They have both kept peace simply because 
neither had sufficient odds in its favour to risk a war. Had it been 
otherwise, the conflict would have broken out long ago. Peace for 
them is but the means to a certain definite end, and the moment 
hostilities promised quicker or better results, war would be declared 
without hesitation, This was made very clear in 1875, when Prince 
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Bismarck, alarmed by the zeal and thoroughness with which France 
had set about reorganising her army, prepared to declare war on the 
Republic, and the semi-official Post scared the world with the famous 
article entitled “ Krieg in Sicht,”* which was immediately followed 
by the war-cries of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung g and several 
other influential organs of the press. And we now know that war 
would have been declared at that time had it not been for the -per- 
emptory veto of Alexander II., who came to Berlin in person. 

Now, I should be very sorry to suggest that the present painful anxiety 
of the Powers of the Triple Alliance to keep the peace would be in any 
respect relaxed if England made common cause with them. Still, it 
cannot be denied that there are times and conditions when attack is 
the most efficacious and, indeed, the only possible defence; nor can 
it be gainsaid that this time would have arrived, and these conditions 
would have been brought about on England’s adherence to the Triple 
Alliance, which would raise the strength of that union to a point 
beyond which it could never hope to advance, thereby exposing it to 
a very serious temptation : Tolle moras ; semper nocuit differre paratis, 

And that France is, and has been at all times equally ready to wipe 
out the stain of Sedan, always providing that the chances of success 
were in her favour, is a proposition which no one would care to question. 
The steadfast refusal of the Tsar Alexander III. to lend himself to 
any such schemes, however plausibly put forward, is one of his most 
solid titles to the respect and gratitude of Europe. But it is needless 
to pursue this branch of the subject any further, for nothing less than 
a miracle would be needed before England and France could be got 
to co-operate cordially in any common enterprise. There was a time 
when the same thing might have been predicated of France and 
Russia; so that miracles of that kind are neither absolutely impossible, 
nor the exclusive prerogative of the deity. 

If, then, the prevention or promotion of céttain political changes 
in Europe which England can afford to view with comparative uncon- 
` cern, are of sufficient’ importance to each of the two alliances to 
justify a bloody war, we may well feel curious to learn the nature of 
the arguments employed and the inducements held out for the 
purpose of overcoming our reluctance to make common cause with 
either of them. ‘These are set forth Iucidly, lengthily, and per- 
suasively by one of the most consequent and clear-headed advocates of 
the policy of the Triple Alliance in Austria, Herr Josef Popowski, 
member of the Austrian Parliament, and the author of “The Rival 
Powers in Asia,” and of a very readable pamphlet in German on the 
political situation in Europe.t The arguments by which this ingenious 


* War in sight. 
t Zur politischen Lage Europas am Ausgange des 19 jahrhunderts, Wien, 1895. 
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politician hopes to enlist Great Britian on the side of the Triple 
Alliance are briefly these: _ It would be suicidal, he contends, on the 
‘part of this country to remain a passive spectator of a war which, if 
Russia prove the victrix, will deliver Constantinople and the Balkan 
Peninsula into her hands. England is bound by every consideratiori 
of honour and interest to prevent any further advance of Russia on 
the south-east of Europe, and this she cannot hope to accomplish with- 
out the countenance and co-operation of the Triple Alliance. Further, 
even if it were a foregone conclusion that the Central European Powers, 
and Italy would make short work of Russia in Europe, it would still be 
incumbent on Great Britain to share the dangers and expenses of the 
war, lest, at its close, Russia should be déliberately driven from her 
western frontiers to Asia, where her presence would very quickly make 
itself felt to our cost. 

To unprejudiced minds both arguments will appear sadly incon- 
clusive. The reply to the first is almost self-evident, Constantinople 
will be taken by Russia in any and in every case. It is virtually hers 
to-day. To prevent this, it would be necessary to regenerate Turkey, 
to create a Balkan Federation composed of well-organised, well-armed, 
prosperous, and harmonious States, and, above all things else, to arrest 
the rapid growth of the Russian population. When all these pre- 
liminary conditions have been fulfilled—and not a minute sooner— 
the moment will have arrived when we can profitably discuss the 
plan for the defence of Constantinople against Russie. Facts, not 
pious wishes, have to be reckoned with in politics as in life, and when 
Herr Popowski solemnly assures his readers that Russia aims at 
becoming the predominant Power, not in Europe only, but on the 
whole terrestrial globe, and appeals to the Western Powers to make 
haste and prevent her, he is bound to show not merely that they have 
an interest, but likewise possess the power to do so. And in this 
he has utterly failed. A cursory glance at the statistics, of. the 
Russian Empire suffices to warrant the assertion that in the present 
state of European politics it would be as feasible to dispossess Russia 
of her western provinces, keep her out of Constantinople, and drive 
her back to Asia, as to lasso an avalanche, or hang up the ocean to. 
dry on a grape vine. I am aware that sqme politicians, and even a 
few military men, among ourselves, are ‘of a different opinion ; but I 
doubt. whether they are quite so numerous as the people who, down 
to a few months ago, loudly proclaimed that China would crush Japan 
into a jelly. The incredibly rapid growth of her population is the 
secret of Russia’s expansion, and against this phenomenon politicians 
are powerless. In Europe the most populous State is Germany, 
which increased since the year 1850 in the following ratio: 


t 
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Millions in 
round numbers, 


"1850 . ote . . . : . . 354 
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No: other European people have a record to equal this, . But, com- 
pared with Russia’s increase for the same period, it is insignificant. 
The population of Russia was in 


f Millions, 
1850 . e . * . . . . . 68 
1860 . . . oF os . . . . 74 
1870 . . . . Ba Ty . . . 86 
1880 . . . . . . . ‘ . 103 
1890 . š : ‘ . i . . . 118 
1895 . . : . . ne : - 126 


_ For offensive purposes she possesses a larger army than that of any 


© European Power, and, in spite of the adverse criticism of people who 


base their judgment on observations made in 1854 or 1877, one of 
the best organised and best officered. For defence, her troops are 
literally countless, but such are the natural advantages of the.country 
that they will probably never be called upon to drive out a foreign 
enemy : her navy is well manned and efficient; her railways are nume- 
. rous and strategical, and are increasing in number every year,; while ' 
her finances will bear a favourable comperison with those of most 
Continental. States. And, more important than all else in time. of 
war, Russia is one, and ‘‘the man in the street” has no.voice-in 
matters which he does not understand. As long as there is no 
danger of disintegration from -within—and at present there are no 
signs of any—Russia, with time on her side, can go her way and 
hope to realise the wildest of her dreams. The Triple Alliance can 
accomplish much, but against the laws of nature it is impotent. 
“ Can God make a square circle ?” asked an American school-inspector 
once of a very bright little boy. ‘No, sir, He cannot, and it would 
be unwise of Him to try,” was the reply. The Triple Alliance is in 
an analogous position with respect to the task of arresting Russia’s 
progress in the south-east of Europe. 

But granting, for the sake of argument, that it will prove .as easy 
for the Triple Alliance to carry | out the brilliant programme’ just 
described as Herr Popowski seems to believe, would it even then be 
our interest to join the Central European Powers in the future war, 
‘lest they, to punish our selfishness, should drive Russia to Asia and 
give her carte blanche there? Not a single argument which can 
be regarded as serious has been advanced in support of this con- 
tention. They may all be reduced to this: England, we are told, 
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would, as a member of the Quadruple Alliance, enter the Black Sea, 

' and with the support of the Turkish navy sweep the Russian fleet off 
its waters, effect a descent on the Caucasus, foment a rebellion there, 
and, at the conclusion of the war, hand over all that part of the 
country to Turkey, thus cutting away Russia’s basis for military 
operations in the East. 

Tt is difficult to take such a programme as this ee and 
impossible to discuss it with profit. It can only be characterised as 
an anachronism, such as it would be to suggest that England should 
‘engage in a war for the purpose of reincorporating the United States ` 

* among her colonies. The mere idea of Turkey’s taking possession 
of the Caucasus and keeping it, say as a set-off against the loss of 
Bulgaria, argues a degree of naiveté not usually characteristic of 
practical politicians. And as to fomenting an insurrection in the 
Caucasus, it would be interesting to learn among whom. As well 
might Russia send over agents to this country to rouse the adherents 
of the Jacobite cause against the House of Hanover. 

Vigorous sympathies that spring from affinity of race, identity of 
religion, and ‘similarity of culture inspire Englishmen with a lively 
-and friendly interest in the fate and fortunes of the countrymen of 
Luther, Goethe, and. Kant; while a warm, neighbourly feeling, 
strengthened by the mellowed. memories of secular rivalry and 
chivalrous combats animate them with the honest desire to cultivate 
cordial relations with France; but it is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that neither of the two alliances in which these nations [play a 
principal part offers any serious inducements to Great Britain to 
swerve from her policy of avrépxaa, seeing that, moved by motives of 
their own, they both subordinate the maintenance of peace to con- 
ditions, the breach or fulfilment of which leaves our vital interests un- 
touched. . 
_ It is impossible to blink the-fact that there is a growing feeling 
among the English people in favour of a formal alliance with Russia 
alone, which would, of all others, prove, it is believed, most conducive 
to the well-being of the Empire and the peace of the world. The 
advocates of this new departure in politics are not numerically a very 
strong body, and their predilection for dogmatic: statement, morbid 
sentimentality, and misapplied hero-worship has not tended to in- 
crease their numbers or strengthen their position. But even if they 
constituted a majority of the electors of Great Britain, and were in a 
condition to make their wishes heard in Parliament, their contention 
would not be entitled to a whit mare respect than if it emanated from a 
single individual. The circumstance that such momentous issues as 
the foreign policy of the British Empire should be submitted to the 
continuous control and chance vote of a body of men who cannot 
rely upon divine inspiration to make good the glaring defects of 
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knowledge and training, is the weak point of constitutional 
government. 

In support of this particular view, however, there is undoubtedly 
a good deal to be said which, if not precisely original, has never re- 
ceived the consideration it deserved. Most of the capital interests 
which Great Britain has to safeguard, and most of the dangers of 
which she endeavours to steer clear, lie outside of Europe. And of 
the European Powers who have heretofore crossed her path, Russia 
is politically by far the most formidable. Her expansive power is 
. marvellous, her enterprise indomitable, and her success with Mahom- 
medan and barbarous races signal. While gradually, but surely, gain- 
ing ground in Europe, she has annexed Central Asia wholesale, is re- 
garded as the executrix, if not the sole heiress, of Corea and the mentor 
of China; and even in Africa, where the very oldest of European 
nations experiences almost insurmountable difficulties in obtaining a 
footing, Russia may shortly be expected to claim, and possibly even 
to exercise, the indefinite rights of a protectress of the Judaising 
Christians of Abyssinia. She has undermined our influence and de- 
stroyed our prestige in Persia, has more than once endangered our re- 
lations with Afghanistan, has necessitated a very heavy outlay in India, 
and now manifests her determination to raise difficulties in our way 
in Egypt. The qualities, opportunities, and resources, which have 
made her thus far formidable as a rival, and dangerous as an enemy, 
would, it is affirmed, in future render her invaluable as a friend. 
The basis for an intimacy of this kind is already existent in the 
alleged parallelism of the interests of the two countries and the pecu- 
liar nature of their respective needs and resources, which mutually 
supplement each other. Moreover, Russia bears no deeply rooted ill- 
will to this country ; her apparent designs upon India and her open and 
underhand opposition to Great Britain being but the illegitimate off- 
spring of an ardent desire to awaken a longing for her friendship by 
creating a wholesome fear of her enmity. Qui nolunt occidere quem~ 
quam, posse volunt. i 

Whatever the intrinsic value of these allegations, it seems tolerably 
certain that an Anglo-Russian alliance, while imposing far fower and 
incomparably less serious sacrifices upon this country than any other 
possible combination, might, under favourable conditions, be made 
productive of solid advantages to the Empire and conducive to the 
maintenance of peace throughout the world. One of the advantages 
in dealing with Russia in a matter of this kind is the predominance 
of the personal over the diplomatic element. The Tsar is his own 
master, and, as Nicholas I. proved to Lord Aberdeen, can afford to 
indulge in the luxury of frankness to a degree unknown to a consti- 
tutional monarch. He can dispense with the red-tape and pedantry 
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beloved of ambitious diplomatists, and’ go to the heart of a question 
in a twinkling. It would be difficult to overrate the advantages of 
this directness and simplicity in the case of a man, say, like Alex- 
ander III., whose personal honour and probity commanded and — 
deserved the fullest confidence, and who could be implicitly relied 
upon to fulfil his promises. : 

No doubt there have’ been incidents in the history of Busan’ 
diplomacy the recollection of which is calculated to damp enthusiasm 
and to awaken mistrust, moments when the subtlest species of finesse or 
the bluntest. form of provocative wilfulness hindered the display of 
those other latent qualities the manifestation of which is usually con- 
sidered the indispensable accompaniment of every phase of interna- 
tional intercourse. The so-called Vienna note, presented to the 
Powers and to Turkey in 1853, and. the interpretation put upon the 
clause of the Berlin Treaty rélative to the porto franco of Batoum at 
a much later date, are instances of the spirit in question. But we are 
pertinently reminded that in these respects Russia by no means stands 
alone; that we have heretofore treated with her as an enemy, or, at 
best, a rival, and that it is hardly fair to gauge the character of her 
friendship by the conduct inspired by her enmity ; and that when the 
worst has been said that seems worthy of credence or capable of proof, 
it should not be forgotten that an alliance is not the equivalent in 
politics of the sale of one’s son! to the deyil in private life, that 
the monitory lessons of experience can always be seasonably utilised, 
and that: even then the last state of- the country, if not hetten will 
assuredly not be worse than the first. 

At‘no other period of our history, it is further ina, was a 
friendly understanding with Russia more of a necessity than at present. 
To say nothing of the numerous “questions ”. and misunderstandings 
‘between England and most other Powers, Corea, and possibly China, 
are in a position somewhat analogous to that of Turkey in 1858, which 
Nicholas I. characterised by the memorable phrase, “Sick man.” 
Russia, who glories in the rôle of protectress of weak nations—not 
necessarily like the vulture who was wont to kiss helpless little 
chickens down to their last feather—has already begun to bring up 
‘China “by hand.” Although Russia’s policy has more than once 
been swayed by sentiment rather than interest, it would be an insult 
to her statesmen to suppose them capable of playing the good Samari- 
tan to the heathen Chinee. Even when he siéeps the fox counts’ the 
chickens in his dreams. Now, England too has interests in that part 
of the world, and it would be greatly to the advantage of both: 
Empires if their common interests in the Far East and elsewhere 
could be discussed, defined, delimited, and safeguarded i in a friendly, 
final way, satisfactory to each. And this is not merely possible, but 
easy, if ome our Government gosp to work in the proper spirit, 
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' So far the advocates of an Anglo-Russian alliance. Without ven- 

tiring to formulate off-hand an opinion on the merits of the case, 
which I ,have endeavoured to put as clearly as I know how, I cannot 
refrain from observing ‘that Russian statesmen, on the whole, seem 
extremely disposed to favour an entente cordiale with Great Britain. 
I was struck with the eagerness with which two of the most eminent 
among them assured me quite recently that the idea would meet with 
unqualified approval in Government circles, and that no more propi- 
tious moment could be chosen to realise it than the present. And I 
have every reagon to know that these assurances were sincere. 

To what extent, it may be asked, would France’s relations .with 
Russia be affected by an Anglo-Russian alliance? In the absence of 
positive data, it would be venturesome to hazard an answer to this ` 
question, but it seems highly probable that in essentials they would 
undergo no change. The agreement between the two Governments, 
to which it has been usual to give the name of alliance since the day on 
which this word was publicly employed by MM. Hanotaux and Ribot 
without challenge, is of a very curious character. The nearest analogy 
one can find to it is the surprising friendships which occasionally exist , 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms between two insects or an 
insect and a plant, whereby each profits by the exclusive qualities or 
position of the other, and to which the inexpressive name of symbiosis 
has been given. A curious instance is that of the common ant and 
aphides or plant-lice, the former giving protection against enemies, the 
latter supplying s liquid food. More striking still is the union between 
"the ants and the interesting little claviger beetle, between whom there 
would seem to be just as little in common as between the republic 
which embodies the rights of man and the autocracy of right divine. 
Yet, according to Grimm and other naturalists, they hit it off admi- 
rably together ; the ants treating the clavigers as if they were silly, 
‘helpless children, and the beetles paying for this protection with a 
honey-like juice which they secrete, and which is ravenously devoured 
by the ants. To encourage the claviger to emit this juice from behind 
the ant gently strokes and caresses her with her antennæ, whereupon 
the precious drops flow abundantly. The claviger is stone-blind. 

The “ honey-like juice” supplied by our neighbours on the other 
side of the channel is given for favours past and to come in Europe. 
This limitation is of the essence of the argument. Before there was 
anything of the nature of friendship or sympathy between Franco 
and Russia, and at a time when Russia and Germany were close friends, 
the Tsar (Alexander II.) refused to countenance the declaration of 
war against France by Germany under any pretext whatever. The 
motives that swayed him in 1875 hold good in 1895, and if the com- 
pact between the two were to be dissolved to-morrow, ordinary poli- 
tical foresight would impel Russia to protect France against other 
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European Powers, just as it actuates her to take the part of Corea and 
China against Japan. Russia never deviates from her custom, and 
never loses by her readiness to protect the weak against the strong. 
Like honesty, it is the best policy, and is recognised as such by the 
shrewd statesmen of the Tsar. Russicus abnormis sapiens, crassaque 
Minerva. To Great Britain, whose policy is peace with France, as 
with all other. European Powers, a Franco-Russian agreement of that 
scope and extent would be absolutely indifferent. 

But the British Foreign Office is in possession of more abundant. 
and more trustworthy data to enable one to form a correct opinion 
as to the feasibility of a formal and cordial agreement with Russia 
than any private politician, and is at least to that extent better quali- - 
fied. And it has been pretty openly hinted more than once that, 
judged by these data, the plan is an idledream. Certainly the Liberal 
Government made no attempt to forge the iron while it was hot; and 
it will probably never be hotter than during the recent visit of the 
_ Prince of Wales to Yalta, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. Drawing the 
obvious inference from the significant inactivity of the English 
Russophile party when in power, their opponents go on to observe 
that if England managed to exist and thrive so long without enter- 
ing into a compact with any of the powers of darkness, there is less 
reason for such a .compromise now that a new and powerful enemy 
has arisen against Russia in the Far West. If it be indeed incum- 
bent upon us to provide ourselves with helpful friends against the 
day of reckoning with our enemies, an alliance with Japan, whose 
interests cannot possibly run counter to ours, would prove infinitely `’ 
more beneficial than the most promising arrangements with a European 
State. Japan, although desirous of figuring in the future as a 
maritime Power, disposes of well disciplined forces, which may 
_ reasonably be expected to hold their own against whatever troops 
Russia can spare in the Far Hast. Geographical position and recent. 
historical events render positive friendship or cold indifference between. 
the two nations an utter impossibility. . They are as certain to: 

‘clash as two express trains which set out from opposite points on the 
same line of rails, and the defeat .of Japan would be tantamount to 
the establishment of a Russian protectorate in the Far Hast. Interest, 
therefore, as well as sentiment, should impel us to cast our bread upon 
Japanese waters, in the hope that we shall find it after many days. 

` The first fruits of a cordial friendship with the Government of the 

Mikado would be the recovery of our lost prestige in China, where 

” Russians, French, and Germans are now figuratively singing the psalm, 

‘“ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwel 
together in unity.” 

There is a large dose of wisdom in this counsel, if there be any 
truth in the accompanying assertion that the responsible directors of 
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England’ s foreign policy have convinced themselves once for all that 
‘the hope of an Anglo-Russian alliance is as illusory—to employ a 
Russian simile—as “the expectation of lozenges from a cat, or of 
pancakes from a dog.” Then, indeed, Japan is our natural ally— 
England’s “only genuine friend,” with or without a formal compact ; 
and if the Triple Alliance could have afforded to take a long and 
statesmanlike view of things political, the consciousness of this obvious 
fact would have prevented Germany from estranging the one irrecon- 
cilable enemy of Russia, and contributing to a result which she cannot 
possibly desire.* The Japanese are keenly alive to the fact that they 
will have to look to their guns in the near future; certainly as soon 
as the Siberian railway is in working order, and possibly before. To 
have Russian neighbours will, it is felt, prove tantamount to having 
powerful and restless enemies ; and it is not unlikely that, even before 
a single blow is struck, Russia’s movable frontiers may include or 
command territories the fee-simple of which Japan justly considered 
she had definitively acquired by her recent decisive victories. One is 
not surprised to hear, therefore, that the Mikado’s Government is 
active; that plans have been submitted for the increase of the navy 
and the reorganisation of the land forces, and that a considerable 
portion of the war indemnity will be spent on the needful preparations 
for the coming struggle. And the exploits of the Japanese in the 
past warrant our confidence in their efforts for the future, all the 
more that, whereas in the late war they were fighting, so to say, for- 
glory, they will shortly be doing battle for their very existence. But, 
while it is natural to look on the bright side of things, it is prudent, 
when making a forecast of the future, to reckon only upon -such 
events as are inevitable. And the name of these is not legion. Thns,. 
when Russia and Japan are pitted against each other, the result need 
not necessarily be the same as when China and Japan were trying 
issues. All the probabilities are that it will be the other way. Japan 
is not Germany, nor are its inhabitants Teutons, and, even if they 
were, they could not, without a miracle, effect in three or four years.. 
what it took the Germans generations to accomplish. Moreover, the 
Government will have its hands well occupied with intrigues and 
counter intrigues, conspiracies and risings in Corea, Formosa, and > 
elsewhere, to say nothing of the still more serious obstacles it must 
be prepared to encounter from political parties at home, some of 


* That the Germans themselves feel uneasy on the subject is evident from the 
language employed by such an independent organ as the Frankfurter Zeitung, which 
gives expression to its belief—undistinguishable from a hope—“ that the facilities 
which Germany procured by her intervention for Russia will be fully balanced by the 
resistance of Japan.” This same organ, which to an English mind is the most sym- 
pathetic of German journals, lays it down as an axiom that Germany’s intervention 
must not extend beyond diplomatic action, and should cease with Japan’ s promise to 
evacuate the peninsula of Liao-tong. 
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which deal in every species of opposition in vogue among civilised’ 


and uncivilised nations. ns 
To be able to hold her own against Russia, Japan must completely 
. reorganise her land forces, and the least of the conditions which a 


. complicated and arduous enterprise of this nature presupposes, is ` 


time. The present peace footing of the Japanese army is absurdly 
inadequate to the new tasks which have been allotted to it. Sixty- 


six thousand men does not, of course, represent the maximum of its- 


military resources, If we take population for our guide, it might raise 
its peace footing to seven or eight times that number, for at present. 
no more than 20,000 recruits are taken annually from the 300,000 
males of the age of twenty who are liable to military service; of the 
remainder, about 120,000 are enrolled in the reserve, the discipline 
and training of which leaves much to be desired; about 80,000 are 
incorporated in the Landsturm, 50,000 released on furlough, and 
nearly 30,000 wholly freed from service. The annual number of 
recruits will in future be increased to 45,000, whereby the term of 
active service will be shortened from three years to eighteen months. 
The army will therefore number nearly 300,000, besides about 
200,000 in the Landwehr, to say nothing of the large reserve and the 
Landsturmh. All this sounds in the highest degree satisfactory. 
Unfortunately, the statistics of population are not always a trust- 
worthy guide to the military resources of a youthful nation. The 
financial aspect of the question must likewise be taken into account; 
and in Japan it cannot bè said to look encouraging. The annual 
cost of her proposed military establishment will hardly be much under 
` sixty -million yen. Whether the country can stand this enormous 
strain on its resources, is a question-of which the Japanese themselves 
are perhaps the most competent judges; but when we reflect that the 
` entire annual revenue amounts to less than ninety million yen, that 
‘the great bulk of the population are agriculturists, who make both 
-ends meet by dint of the utmost thrift and frugality, and that there 
‘zaro no signs of any rapid increase of material prosperity, our mis- 
_givings are much stronger than our hopes. If the Japanese inhabited 
an extensive country like China—nay, if they could only establish a 
firm footing on the mainland, a fulcrum to enable them to apply 
‘their Archimedean lever, the prospect would be vastly different from 
what it is. And it was the consciousness of this fact, and of the 
-danger which underlay it that moved Russia to organise a coalition 
and compel Japan to waive her well-earned right-to the peninsula of 
Liao-tong. England could not do less than refuse to join in what has 
been frequently termed an international conspiracy; whether she 
gould’ and would have done more, had the conduct of her foreign 
policy béen in other and steadier hands, it is useless now to inquire. 
But, the three “‘ conspirators ” have already had their reward. Russia 
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. has weakened and humiliated Japan, and has raised a loan for China ; 
France has obtained further concessions in Tonkin, and Germany 
considers that she is more than repaid by the commercial settlement 
she has received in China, to say nothing of the further douceurs to 
come, The net result to this country has been a considerable loss of 
prestige and influence in China in the present, which, however, there 
is good reason to hope will be regained and increased in the near 
future. 

To'sum up: Adherence to either of the two European alliances as 
at present constituted for exclusively European objects would, hardly 
promote the interests of the British Empire, which has comparatively ' 
little to hope or fear from any possible changes in Hurope just now. 
Under these circumstances, it would seem the height of folly to take 
an active part in a war to the knife, in which defeat might seriously 
endanger the vital interests of the Empire, while success the most 
‘brilliant and complete could not-possibly bring with it any compen- 
sating advantages proportionate to the enormous risks. On the other 
hand, the interests of the peace of Europe cannot be better consulted 
than by England’s friendly neutrality, which leaves the would-be 
belligerents so evenly balanced that neither will venture to cross the 
Rubicon. 

The other alternative, a sincere and cordial alliance with Russia, 
providing always that sincerity and cordiality are at the ‘beck and 
call of both parties, would seem from a theoretical point of view well 
within the range of possibility, Russia being the one great power in 
Europe whose interests do not ‘naturally and necessarily clash with 
ours. Moreover, Russian statesmen seem on the whole desirous of 
favouring some such arrangement, while a considerable class in 
England would welcome it with a sigh of relief. From the outsider’s 
angle of .vision it seems hopeless to discover any unanswerable objec- 
tion to the scheme, but whether the initiated would have any difficulty 
in pointing out many such, is a question on which they alone can 
throw any light. And judging by the Liberal Government’s neglect 
to profit by the exceptionally favourable opportunity that presented 
itself at the close of last year, the presumption is that there are more 
serious obstacles in the way than meet the eye of the outsider. 

The only other course that remains, the isolation of self-reliance, 
involves certain drawbacks, the most serious of which consists in the 
apprehension of frequent diplomatic rebuffs and reverses at the hands 
of an international alliance, the members of which have agreed to 
bury for awhile their enmities and their squeamishness in order to 
present a united front to the “shameless egotist.” It would be a 
mistake to disguise the fact that in this anti-English coalition there 
lurks a certain element of danger, and pusillanimous to doubt that 
there are efficacious means of grappling with it. The power for good 
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or evil of any league or coalition, in time of peace—like the deterrent 
force of criminal law—depends for its efficacy upon what jurists 
term its sanction, An angry man in the street forbears to strike his 
enemy, not because of his theoretical respect for the law that con- 
demns the act, bút because of his conviction that its administrators 
will step in and punish him if he commit it. In like manner, one 
nation bows submissively to the decision, just or unjust, of a league 
of States, simply because of its belief that refusal will be followed by 
hostilities, the upshot of which is a foregone conclusion. It was ‘thus 
that Japan yielded to Russia, France, and Germany in the matter of 
the Shimonoseki Treaty, and that Turkey complied with the demands 
of England, Russia, and France in the Armenian Question. But the 
moment the sanction vanishes the authority is at an end. Now, a 
moment’s consideration suffices to make it clear that the diplomatic 
coalition of European Powers against Great Britain is diplomatic and 
nothing more. It is composed of nations which mutually distrust and 
cordially hate each other; and the grounds they have for proceeding 
to extremities are far outweighed by the necessity of husbanding their , 
forces to employ them against each other later on. The authority of 
such a coalition, therefore, may and should be treated with the feel- 
ings it naturally evokes. Things should be allowed to come to the 
worst and threats disbelieved until carried out. And this policy can 
and will be adopted with success by every SHEE English Government. 
Levius solet timere qui propius timet. 

Germany, for example, however desirous of supporting Russian 
schemes in Egypt or the Far Hast, would not and could not afford to 
sacrifice its traditional Pomeranian grenadier to earn the barren 
gratitude of its Eastern neighbour, nor could it, on the outbreak of 
hostilities between the Franco-Russian allies and any other great 
Power, refrain from utilising the “psychological moment” to fly at 
its secular enemy. Those who are acquainted with the true history 
of the recent success of British diplomacy in the East of Europe and 
the Hast of Asia can best understand the nature and appreciate the 
effects of the “firm policy of a strong Government.” 

Unfortunately, a strong Government in England is a very rare 
phenomenon, and we have little reason to hope that it will outlive 
the usual Parliamentary term of six or seven years. While in power, 
however, it has every motive, and fortunately every facility, for 'de- 
vising and carrying through those measures which will enable the 
nation to continue to indulge in the inestimable luxury of self-reliant 

isolation, The most important of these is the discovery of some 
means of properly manning the navy and providing for an adequate 
strength of reserves as efficacions as the French and German 
inscription maritime. Much has been written and spoken to prove 
that we have little to apprehend in this respect, inasmuch as the 
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number of excellent makeshifts to which recourse might be had in 
war time are legion. There may be a good deal of truth in the 
assertion, but there is still more in the proverb which says: If you 
_ spin too fine a thread, you may expect it to break in the weaving. 

Another measure of almost equal importance, which only a strong 
Government can carry through, will effect the removal of the foreign. 
policy and the defences of the Empire once for all from the petty 
parochial arena of party politics. Unless this is done we must re- 
sign ourselves to the prospect of being tossed to and fro, and ¢arried 
about with every gust of popular oratory, and be prepared to see our 
relations with Russia, France, or Germany made contingent upon the 
fate of a Crofters’ Relief Bill, Loval mee or a vote on the dismissal 
of a Poor-law guardian. 

To my thinking, these two sorely zel reforms, which are 
long since been introduced into every country in: Europe, contain the 
key to the future foreign policy of England. te. 

E. J. DILLON. 


‘ 


LOUIS PASTEUR. 


HOUGH there are kindly and thoughtful folk to whom the name 

of Pasteur has been a lifelong “ red rag,” and to whom it is a 
nrinciple fixedly to oppose all that is tainted with vivisection or inocu- 
lation, even they must allow, if they take fair account of Pasteur’s 
life and labours, that he was not always vivisecting or inoculating, 
that much of his work had nothing to do with either of these un- 
pleasant operations, and that he has, apart from debated questions, 
done much to make the world richer. and happier. We should our- 
selves be more enthusiastic, and shall be; but we make this initial 
recognition of. possible dissent, from a conviction that it is neither 
trivial nor simply dealt with. Nor, indeed, can it be dealt with at all until 
the two parties take somewhat greater pains to understand one another.. 
To many a creative genius—poet, painter, musician, or inventor— 
death comes as an absolute full stop, as far as the continuity of his. 
work is concerned. There may be immortality, but not continuance. 
It is otherwise, however, in the rarer cases of those to whose bene- 
ficent life is given the supreme fruition that it shall in a real sense 
continue after the individual has ceased to be. This reward is 
Pasteurs. For though he could not, of course, wholly throw his 
mantle over his school, endowing them with all his insight, practical 
sense and experimental genius, he had, years before his death, given. 
them the keys with which he had himself opened so many doors. 
Discover the secret of tartrate fermentation, and the elucidation of a 
dozen others is but a matter of patience; overcome the silkworm 
disease, and some day diphtheria will be added to the list of solved 
problems; inoculate for splenic fever, and the cure of tuberculosis. 
comes within sight. Though Pasteur is dead, his life thus continues. 
It hag been given to few to make so many discoveries of practical 
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importance, after any one of which it might have been said he has 
deserved well of his country and paid his debt to mankind. He 
reformed the practice of vinegar-making and brewing, cured wine of 
its disorders, saved the silk industry not of France alone but of. 
Europe,and showed howto drive out or to tame the germs of some of the 
most formidable diseases. But from the first, when he studied tar- 
trates, to the last, when he wrestled with hydrophobia, his labours had 
_ two aspects—practical importance and speculative interest; and while 
we recognise that no man of science has been of greater economic 
service to his country, we must not forget how he changed the whole 
theory of fermentation, and played at least -an important part in 
establishing the germ theory of disease. 


I. PERSONAL. 


As the journals have of late discussed Pasteur’s personal and private 
life with so much more detail than is possible to us, who have only 
once interviewed the great man, we need only recapitulate very briefly 
the outstanding facts; the more so as the main and most authorita- 
tive source to which all writers must be indebted is found in the 
account of Pasteur’s Life and Labours by his son-in-law (M. Radot), 
made available in Lady Claud Hamilton’s translation (London, 1885). 

Pasteur was born (December 27, 1822) in the Rue des Tanneurs 
of the little town of Déle, in the Jura. His father had been a soldier, 
decorated on the field of battle, but he had left the ferment of war 
for the ferment of peace, and Louis Pasteur was thus a tanuer’s son. 
But this father was bookish and thoughtful, and the mother at once 
enthusiastic and shrewd, and there is no lack of evidence that they . 
knew a great trust was given them in their child. When Louis was 
three years old the family removed to Arbois, where, by-and-by, the 
boy went to school, and, as one would expect, played truant freely, 
often angling, often making telling portraits of the neighbours. From 
Arbois he went for a year to the College of Besançon, where he rose 
at four in the morning, and gained his Bachelor of Letters diploma. 
It was there that his enthusiasm for chemistry was awakened. 
Leaving Besangon, where he had been a tutor as well as a student, 
he sat for the entrance examination to the Ecole Normale in Paris. 






year (1848) entered the famous schoy fonrth on the list. There he 
studied chemistry under M. Balard, but, like his feNlow-students, he 
also attended M. Dumas’ course at t} R : b Among others who 
; : 1e Sorbonne. 

influenced him much was M. Delafo. so (a pupil and cd league of the 
famous mineralogist, Abbé Haüy), yho infected Pasteur \With his own 
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enthusiasm for molecular physics. Soon becoming known as a man 
of promise, he was called to Strasburg as Assistant Professor of 
, Chemistry, and there he married the rectors daughter, Mdlle. Marie 
Laurent. At the age of- thirty-two he was appointed Dean of the 
Faculté des Sciences at Lille, where the distilling industry of the 
district stimulated his already awakened interest in fermentation, and 
led to the famous series of researches in which he dealt successively 
with vinegar, wine, and beer. After three years’ work at Lille, he 
was appointed (1857) as Director of Scientific Studies in his old 
college, the École Normale, in Paris—an institution which has had 
on its staff no small proportion of the best scientific men of France. 
In those days, however, science was still rather at a discount. “It 
was the period when Claude Bernard lived in a small damp laboratory, 
when M. Berthelot, though known through his great labours, was 
still nothing more than an assistant in the Collège de France.” Thus ` 
Pasteur had to be content with a garret laboratory, some ten feet 

square, equipped at his own expense ! o ; 

‘In 1865 he began the investigation of the calamitous silkworm 

disease, and in three years had virtually overcome it. But the Peau 
de Chagrin sadly shrinks with each fulfilment of our ambitions, and 
as the Nemesis of persistent overwork Pasteur had an attack of hemi- ` 
plegia (1868). When in the midst of his labours spending much of 
his time in a’ hot greenhouse where the silkworms were kept, his 
physician had told him, “If you continue living in that place it may 
mean death; it certainly means paralysis.” “ Doctor,” answered 
Pasteur, “I cannot give up my work; I am within sight of the end; 
T feel the approach of discovery. Come what may, I shall have done 
- my duty.” He was spared, however, to do more for his country, 
and even in the following year, when resting at the Prince Imperial’s 
villa at Trieste, he vindicated practically the success of his work on 
silkworms by making for the villa a net profit of 26,000,000 fr., and 
that at a place “‘ where for ten years the silk harvest had not sufficed 
. to pay the cost of eggs.” 

Then came the year of the catastrophe: the strenuous spirit which 
well-nigh mortal illness had failed to bend was almost broken, and 
for a moment he lost heart for usual work amid the national grief. 
French patriotism, however, ever rises above despair, and work soon 
began afresh, stimulated now to a new intensity, more perfervid yet more 
tenacious than ever, ‘suudent of contemporary history is familiar 

. with the splendid Posction of cermany after what seemed the crushing. 
disaster of Jena, Pand knows i}; Part the universities took in it, and 
how seeds thenf sown sprang 2P not only in the armed victors of 
1812-1814-18%5 > but more IPY in' the fairer and more peaceful 
development of the German Ujiversities, with all that they imply. 
But in Englfand, in Germany, i f France itself, people have still far 
} 
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too little appreciated the intensity of the resolution of the best men 
of 1870—“ Il faut refaire la patrie,’—or know how much deeper, if 
less obvious, this has been than the much exaggerated cry of revenge, 
or even than the natural and inevitable desire for the recovery of the 
lost provinces, though these include French Lorraine as well as 
Teutonic Alsace. English and German writers are never weary of 
telling us of the decadence of France, or thanking Heaven that we are 
not as these Frenchmen ; but there is another, if less prominent, side of 
¥rench life and thought, as those who know it from within can testify, 
but which even the most cursory visitor to the great expositions of 
*78 or 789, the most careless tourist through the wine country, the 
most casual reader of French reviews should- surely have seen. And 
it is as part of this national renagcence, which is fundamentally not 
military but industrial, fundamentally not artistic or even scientific 
but moral, that Pasteur’s life, work, and example, like those of many 
another quiet and non-political worker, have been given. This renas- 
cence is still of course only incipient, for a nation’s life is not re-made’ 
in a single generation only ; yet those are but superficial observers who 
can see in the strangely mixed present of France only the fruition of 
the evils of her past, but ignore the springing seed. 
` After the war Pasteur returned to his work at the Sorbonne, where 
he had been appointed Professor of Chemistry, and to his laboratory 
at the Ecole Normale. ‘The rest of his life is practically the story of 
his scientific work, of which his discoveries in connection with splenic 
fever and rabies are the most outstanding events. His was a tem- 
perament which made many enemies, but many friends also; and in 
his later years he had the satisfaction of seeing a school grow up 
around him—-a reward greater than all the honours he received. 
Yet these were not small, for in 1889, as the result of almost world- 
wide homage, the Pasteur Institute was opened. Its “ Annales” 
contain the proof of industry but little abated by old age, and of a 
masterly power of inspiring others. ` 
After a period of partial disablement, and another attack of paralysis, 
. Pasteur died on the 28th of September last, in a quaint old house at 
Garches, which had been placed at his disposal for special researches. 
Thus he died, as he lived, in his laboratory; and if, as one of his 
countrymen puts it, there is one word more than other which his life 
suggests, it is the word Labeur.” 


* As to Pasteur’s philosophic and religious conceptions we have alittle information, 
though he who suffered so much in silence was not likely to talk of his faith. ‘‘ Happy 
is be,’ he once said, “‘who has a god in his heart, an ideal of beauty, to which 
obedience is rendered; the ideal of art, the ideal of science, the ideal of country, the 
ideal of the Gospel virtues, these are the living sources of great thoughts and great 
actions.” His utterances at the Edinburgh Tercentenary, and at his reception at the 
Academy are well known. There is another more dogmatic utterance of his, which we 
quote from an article by M. Jean Songére : “ Quand on a bien étudié, on revient à la foi 
du paysan breton. Si j'avais étudié plus encore; j'aurais Ja foi de la paysanne bretonne.” 
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Tl. Screntiric Work. 


The course of Pasteur’s scientific work is one of remarkably natura} 
and logical sequence. As the veteran M. Chevreuil long ago said in 
the Academy of Sciences, “It is by first examining in their chrono- 
logical order the researches of M. Pasteur, and then considering them 
as a whole, that we appreciate the rigour of his conclusions, and the 
perspicacity of a mind which, strong in the truths which it has 
already discovered,-sweeps forward to the establishment of what is new.” 
We shall therefore summarise the record of his greatest achievements. 

As was natural in’ a pupil of Dumas, Balard, and’ Delafosse, 
Pasteur’s first important piece of work was chemical and crystallo- 
graphic, and we may best understand its spirit by recalling the work 
of Delafosse’s master in mineralogy, the Abbé Haüy, who is still 
remembered for that bold attempt to visualise the ultimate structure - 
of the crystal, to penetrate the inmost secret of its architecture, — 
which also re-appears in another way in ‘the work of Mendeljeff. 
Pasteur’s puzzle concerned the tartrates and paratartrates of soda and 
ammonia. ‘These two salts are alike in chemical composition, in 
crystalline form, in specific’ gravity, and so on, but they differ in 
behaviour. , Thus, as Biot had shown, á solution of tartrate deflects 
the plane of polarised light passed through it, while a solution of the 
paratartrate does not. The salts are the same, yet they behave 


differently, A’ note to the Academy from the famous chemist 


Mitscherlich emphasised the entire similarity of the two salts, and 
this acted as an additional stimulus to Pasteur. He succeeded in 


. distinguishing the minute facets which even Mitscherlich had missed, he 


proved that the paratartate is a combination of a left-handed and a 
right-handed tartrate, and did much else which only the expert 
chemist could duly explain. Biot was first doubtful, then delighted ; 
Arago, who had also busied himself with these matters, moved: that 
Pasteur’s paper be printed in the memoirs of the Academy, and 
Mitscherlich himself congratulated the young, discoverer who had. 
tripped him up. 

Already, then, in this minute and laborious piece of work we may 
detect that ultra-microscopic mental vision, and that rigorous accuracy 
so characteristic of the man. Yet it is interesting to observe that at 
this early stage he was sowing his wild oats of-speculation. Impressed 
by the strange rotation, of the plane of polarisation exhibited by these 
organic salts, he educed therefrom an hypothesis of molecular 
disymmetry, and hazarded the view that this was a fundamental 
distinction between the organic and the inorganic. For various 
reasons, neither chemist nor biologist would nowadays accept this 
distinction ; ‘but it is hard to tell what Pasteur might have made of 
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this inquiry had not circumstances, regretted at the time, directed his 
attention to very different subjects. 

Being thus known in connection with tartrates, Pasteur was one 
day consulted, so the story goes, by a German manufacturer of 
chemicals, who was puzzled by the fermentation of his commercial 
tartrate of lime, which contained some admixture of organic impurities. 
Pasteur undertook’ to look into the matter, and probably deriving 
some hint from the previous work of Cagniard Latour and Schwann, 
who had demonstrated the yeast- plant which causes alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, he demonstrated the micro-organism which fermented the 
„tartrate of lime. He extended this discovery to other tartrates, and 
made the neat. experiment of showing how the common blue mould 
(Penicillium glaucum), sown in paratartrate of ammonia, uses up all the 
right-handed tartrate, and leaves’ the left-handed salt alone, its 
identical chemical composition notwithstanding. These and similar 
inquiries led him to tackle the whole question of ‘fermentation, but 
his transference to Lille had probably much to do with this. For, 
as one of the chief industries of the district is making alcohol 
from beetroot and grain, Pasteur’s practical sense led him to 
devote some of his lectures to fermentation ; here, as always, as his 
biographer reminds us, wishful to make himself directly useful to his 
hearers. : 

The prevalent theory of fermentation, before Pasteur took the sub- 
ject in hand, was that of Willis and Stahl, revised and elaborated by 
-Liebig. According to this theory, nitrogenous substances in a state 
of decomposition upset the molecular equilibrium of fermentable 
matter with which they are in contact. What Pasteur did was to 
show that lactic, butyric, acetic, and some other fermentations were 
due to the vital activity of micro-organisms. In spite of Liebig’s 
prolonged opposition, Pasteur carried his point; and although some of 
his detailed interpretations have since been revised, it is universally 
admitted that he changed the whole complexion of the fermenta- 
tion problem. It must, of course, be borne in mind that his theory 
of the vital nature of many fermentations does not apply to soluble 
ferments or enzymes—such as diastase and pepsin—which are - 
chemical substances, not living organisms. Part, indeed, of the 
opposition to Pasteurs views was due to the fact that this dis- 
tinction between organised and unorganised ferments was not at 
the time cleatly drawn. Perhaps, indeed, we are as yet by no 
means out of the wood. 

In the course of his work on fermentation, Pasteur made an: 
important theoretical step by distinguishing the micro-organisms _ 
which require the presence of free oxygen, from forms which are 
able to live apart from free oxygen, obtaining what they require by, 
splitting up oxygen-containing compounds in the surrounding 
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medium. ‘These he ‘termed aerobic and anaerobic respectively. 
Practically, this piece of work immediately led to what is known as . 
the Orleans process of making vinegar. Some years later, after he 
had returned to Paris, he followed this up by his studies on wine, in 
the course of which he tracked various wine-diseases to their sources, 
and showed how deterioration might be prevented by raising the 
wine for a minute to a temperature of 50° C. The Mingiaatere of 
Paris gave their verdict in his favour. 

The old notion of spontaneous generation still lingered in some 
quarters, and in 1858 Pouchet had given new life to the question by 
claiming before the Academy of Sciences that he had succeeded in. 


. proving the origin of microscopic organisms apart from pre-existing 


germs. But Pasteur knew more than Pouchet as to the insidious 
ways of germs: he showed the weak point of his antagonist’s expe-. 
riments, and gained the prize, offered in 1860 by the Academy, for 
« well-contrived experiments to throw new light upon the question of 
spontaneous generation.” As every one knows, the victory was with 
Pasteur, but the idea is an old and recurrent one, and dies hard. 
Thus, not many years afterwards, Pasteur and Tyndall had to fight 
the battle over again with Bastian. The important result of what 
seems at first sight ah abstract discussion has been not only an in- 
creased knowledge of the distribution and dissemination of bacteria, 
but the establishment of the fundamental conditions and methods of 
experimental bacteriology. 

. The transition from the study of ferments to the study of diseases 
was forced upon Pasteur by the pressure of a social event, the 
threatened collapse of the silk husbandry in France. But it was none 
the less a quite natural extension of his work; it was but a further 
inquiry into the part which micro-organisms play in nature. In 1849, 
after an exceptionally good year, a strange disease broke out in the 
silkworm nurseries in the south of France. The silkworms would not 
feed, or they failed in their last moulting ; they died soon after 
birth, or even the eggs would not hatch; in short, everything went 
wrong. The disease spread and became an epidemic ; and year after 
year tke pest spoiled the silk farmer’s harvest. All sorts of remedies 
were tried in vain; the only relief was found in the importation of 
fresh stock. Spain, Italy, and other European- countries suffered, 
and at length in 1864 it was said that Japan alone was free from the 
disease. The industry, so important in some departments of 
France, was threatened with entire eollapse; and to many pébrine 
had already spelt ruin. Memorials to the Senate led to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, with M. Dumas as its secretary, It was he 
who thought of appealing to his old student, Pasteur, and who 
eventually succeeded in persuading him to leave his fesments and 
enter upon a new path, The story has often been told that when 
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Pasteur objected, saying that he had never even handled a silkworm, 
Dumas replied, that was so mush the better; it meant freedom from 
preconceptions. 

As a matter of fact, however, Pasteur had his preconception, and 
the right one. The fermentations he had studied were due to micro- 
organisms, why not also this disease? And he was also aware that 
some Italian naturalists had discovered ‘ peculiar microscopic cor- 
puscles” in the diseased eggs, worms, and moths. A few hours after 
his arrival in Alais, on June 6, 1865, Pasteur demonstrated these 
corpuscles, and the first step was thus secure. With unsparing 
industry he traced them through all the phases of the insect’s life ; 
he infected the silkworms by spreading some of the corpusculous. 
matter on the leaves they ate; he inoculated others and showed how 
they infected their neighbours by scratching them; he dealt in a. 
similar way with a second disease called flacherie ; and, finally, as the 
outcome of his work—-which is still a remarkable object-lesson, as it 
then was for himself, as to the treatment of other contagious diseases. 
—he came to the conclusion that the only escape from the scourge 
was through the isolation of the healthy stock and the rigid elimina- 
tion of the diseased. “If you use eggs,” he said, “produced by moths, 
the worms of which have proved their health by climbing with 
agility up to the twigs on which they form their cocoons, if they have 
shown no signs of jflacherie between the fourth moulting and this 
time, and which do not contain the least germ of pébrine, then you 
will succeed in all your cultivations,” The art of distinguishing the 
healthy and unhealthy was soon learned, and in spite of the usual 
opposition, Pasteur and the microscope saved the silk industry, 

As soon as his health had. partially recovered from the attack of 
paralysis already mentioned, Pasteur returned to his study of ferments, 
and did for beer what he had already done for wine. He dis- 
tinguished from the true yeast plant other micro-organisms, apt to- 
‘be associated with it, which cause sourness and other diseases of beer. 
A prime condition of good beer is obviously therefore good yeast; 
the brewer therefore must learn to use his microscope. That the 
important brewers soon took the hint goes without saying; rapidly 
the microscope has found its place—in result and often in daily 
application—in the brewery ; and it is now making its way into the 
bakery and the dairy as well. 

Getting next to closer grips with life and death, Pa attacked 
the problem of splenic fever or anthrax. To this disease many ` 
animals, sheep, cattle, horses, and the like are liable; and in pastoral 
countries it may spread rapidly, and has often attained the dimensions 
_of a plague. Thus the Ostiak herdsman who was rich in countless 
head of reindeer may find himself reduced to poverty in a season, or 
the Hungarian shepherd prince well nigh lose his flocks, Nop is 
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man exempt. As far, back as 1850 Davaine and Rayer had observed 
microscopic rods in the blood. of animals which had died from splenic 
fever, but they did not follow up their discovery ; in 1868, doubtless 
stimulated by Pasteur’s researches on micro-organisms, Davaine had 
affirmed that the microbe was the cause of the disease, but his 
conclusion did not meet with general acceptance; again thirteen 
years elapsed, and in 1876 Dr. Koch made his first step to fame by 
satisfactorily proving that splenic fever was due to Bacillus anthracis. 

Pasteur confirmed Koch’s work with independent observations and 
experiments and advanced beyond it. Thus with. his usual insight 
he explained that the immunity of birds from anthrax was due to 
their high temperature (41°-42° C.), which is near the limit (44° C.) at 
which the multiplication of Bacillus anthracis is inhibited in-infusions. 
_ He chilled a fowl to 37° or 38° C., and inoculated it ; it died in twenty- 
four hours. ` Again he inoculated a chilled fowl, let the fever develop, 
` placed the bird wrapped in cotton wool in a chamber at 45° C., and 
saved it. : As Professor Tyndall says in his vivid sketch of Pasteur’s 
work: “Tho sharpness of the reasoning here is only equalled by 
the conclusiveness of the experiment, which is full of suggestiveness 
as regards the treatment of fevers-in man.” The current pg 
of relapsing fevers is in fact dependent upon this. 

A ‘minor episode concerning fowl-cholera is important here in 
following the logical progress of Pasteur’s work. As others had 
done, he recognised the microbe at work; but he did more, he tamed 
it. By cultivating it exposed to air, he produced an atténuated or 
weakened form, and by inoculating fowls with this he saved them 
from falling victims should they afterwards become infected with the ` 
“untamed” or virulent form. Jenner had, of course, reached a 
parallel result, protecting us from the virulence of small-pox by 
inoculations with the milder microbe of ‘cow-pox ; but it ‘should be 
carefully noticed that Pasteur’s method was quite different. He atten- 
uated the virus of the dreaded disease itself, and inoculated with 
that—a striking instance of similia similibus curantur. 

With this new clue he returned to splenic fever, cultivated the’ 
bacillus exposed to air at a temperature of 42°-48° C.—at which no 
spores are formed—and obtained again an attenuated virus. Confident 
of each step, he boldly accepted the test of a public experiment, which 
resulted in what we may call the victory of Mélun. The Society of 
Agriculture there placed at his disposal sixty sheep and ten cows; ten 
sheep were to receive no treatment, twenty-five were to be inoculated 
with the attenuated vaccine; and these, along with the other twenty- 
five, were eventually.to be infected with the virus of virulent splenic 
fever; similarly with the cows. - On June 2, 1881, over two hundred: 
-experts and others met at Mélun to witness the result. Out of the 
twenty-five sheep which had not been vaccinated, twenty-one were 
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. dead; two others were dying; the non-vaccinated cows were fevered 


and off their food ;, the vaccinated cows had not suffered an elevation 
of temperature, and were eating quietly. One cannot wonder at “the 
shout of admiration ” which arose from the witnesses of this dramatic 
experiment. The result was a wide use of vaccine and a reduction 
of the mortality from splenic fever, which yearly gives the economic 


_ justification of the literal hecatomb of its initiation. 


To what he had thus achieved in connection with one fever, 
Pasteur made- another important addition. He showed by careful 
experiments that when animals which had died of anthrax were buried . 
in certain soils, the splenic germs lived on; the earth-worms brought 
them to the surface in their castings, and dissemination recommenced. 
Therefore, as he said, “ we should never bury animals in fields destined 
either for cultivation, for forage, or for sheep pasture.” When it is 
possible, a sandy soil should be chosen for the purpose, or any poor 
calcareous soil, dry, and easily desiccated—in a word, soil not suited 
to the ‘existence of earth-wortns. Thus Darwin and Pasteur meet in 
the study of earth-worms and the part they play in the intricate web 
of life. The part of worms in spreading other epidemics—e.g., yellow 
fever—is now also under investigation. 

Opposition was an ever recurrent factor in Pasteur’s life. He had 
to fight for his crystallographic’ and chemical theories, and for his 
fermentation theory ; he had to fight against the theory of spontaneous 
generation, and for his practice of inoculating as a preventive against 


` splenic fever ; he had to fight for each step. But no part of his work: 


has met with so much opposition and adverse criticism as that 
concerning hydrophobia, though it is easy to exaggerate the importance 
of the discussion, in which Pasteur himself took little part. Feeling 
xan high in this country ;* hence, when it,.was announced that 
Pasteur—asaurely best qualified to speak—was’ to write the article 
Hydrophobia in “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” a shower of. letters 
inundated the office; hence the article in question includes an 
-editorially-demanded summary of the grounds of the opposition by one 
of ourselves, and to which therefore we may refer the reader. 

While avoiding controversy and partisanship as far as may be, the 
question remains, What did Pasteur do in regard, to hydrophobia ? 
His claims are to have proved, first of all, that the disease was par- 
‘ticularly associated with the nervous system. ‘The virus is usually 
‘spread through the saliva,’ but itis not found in the blood or lymph, 
and it has its special seat in the nerves, brain, and spinal cord, 
Secondly, he showed that the virus might be attenuated in its viru- 
lence. ‘The spinal cord of a rabbit which has died of rabies is, when 
fresh, powerfully virulent, but when exposed for a couple of weeks to 
dry air at a constant temperature of 23°-24° O; it loses its virulence. ` 
Thirdly, he showed that inoculation with the attenuated virus rendered 
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an animal immune from infection with rabies. To make the animal 
immune it has first to be inoculated with infected spinal cord four- 
teen days old, then with that of thirteen days, and so on till inocula- 
tion with almost freshly infected spinal cord is possible. In this' way 
the aniinal becomes refractory to the infection, and if it be bitten it 
will not die. Fourthly, he showed that even if the organism had been 
bitten, it was still possible to save it, unless the wounds were near the 
head———that is, within close reach of the central neryous system. For 
in the case of a superficial wound, say on hand or leg, the virus takes . 
some considerable time to spread, and during this period of spreading 
and incubation it is possible to forestall the virus by inoculation with 
that which has been attenuated. In this case there is obvious truth 
in the proverb, “ Bis dat qui cito dat.” And the outcome was that 
while out of a hundred persons bitten, nineteen or twenty will, in 
ordinary circumstances, die, ‘ the mortality amongst cases treated at 
the Pasteur Institute has fallen to less than 3 per cent.” According 
to another set of statistics, a mortality of 40 per cent. has been 
reduced to 1'3 per cent. ; aido of 1673 patients treated by Pasteurs 
method oniy 13 died. 
As to the adverse criticism of Pasteur’s inoculation against rabies, 
it consists, first and second, of the general argument, of the anti- 
vivisectionists and the anti-vaccinationists, and thirdly, of specific 
objections. To the two former the school of Pasteur, of course, replies 
that the value of human life answers the one, and the results of 
experience the other; but on these controversies we cannot enter 
` here. The main specific objections we take to be three—that as the 
micro-organism of rabies has not really been seen, the theory and 
practice of Pasteur’s anti-rabic method lack that stability which is 
desirable; that the statistics in favour of the Pasteur procedure have 
been insufficiently ctiticised;. that there have been failures and 

casualties, sometimes of a traig nature. In regard to this last point 
—that deaths have occurred as the result of the supposed cure, 
instead of from the original infection—we may note that the possibility 
of such casualties was admitted by the English Investigation Committee 
(1887), while, on the other hand, Dr, Armand Ruffer, who speaks 
with much authority, denies with all deliberateness that there is any 
known case in which death followed as the result of Pasteur’s 
treatment. ! 

Microscopic verification is, of course, most desirable, and statistics 
are proverbially difficult of criticism. But, on the whole, we think it 
likely that those who, like ourselves, are not medical experts will incline 
to believe that Sir James Paget, Dr. Lauder Brunton, Professor George 
Fleming, Sir Joseph Lister, Dr. Richard Quain, Sir Henry Roscoe, 
and Professor Burdon Sanderson must have had grounds for saying, 
in the report which they presented to Parliament in 1887, “It may, 
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hence, be deemed certain that M. Pasteur has discovered a method of 
protection from rabies comparable, with that which vaccination affords 
against infection from small- “pox. 


i, 


So far 'a summary of Pasteur’s personal life and scientific work, 
but is it not possible to make a more general and rational estimate of 
these ? So much was his life centred’in Paris that most are probably 
accustomed to think of him as a townsnian ; but itis more biologically 
accurate to recognise him as a rustic, sprung from a strong, thrifty 
stock of mountain peasants.: Nor can his early rustic environment of 
tanyard and farm, of village and country-side, be overlooked as a 
factor in developing that practical sense and economic insight which 
were so conspicuous in his life work. The tanner’s son becomes the 
specialist in fermentation; the country boy is never throughout his 
life beyond hail of the poultry-yard and the farm-steading, the wine- 
spress and the silk nursery; brought up in the rural French atmo- 
' phere of careful thrift and ‘minute economies, all’ centred not round 
the mechanism or exchange of town industries, but round the actual 
maintenance of human iad organic life, he becomes a great life-saver 
in his generation. 

In short, as we might almost diagrammatically sum ib up, the 
shrewd, minutely careful, yet inquiring rustic, eager to understand 
and then to improve what he sees, passes in an ever-widening spiral 
from his rural centre: upwards, from tan-pit to-vat and vintage, from 
manure-heaps, earthworms, and water-supply to the problems of civic 
sanitation. The rustic tragedies of the dead cow and the mad dog” 
excite the explanation and suggest the prevention of these disasters ; 
from the poisoning of rats and mice he passes to suggestive experiments 
as to the rabbit-pest of Australia, and so in other cases from beast to 
man, from village to State. And on each radius on which he paused 
he left either a method or a clue, and set some other inquirer at 
work. On each radius of work he has left his disciples’; for he 
founded not only an Institute, but a living school, or indeed whole 
schools of workers: We think ‘of him, then, not only as a thinking 
rustic, but as one of the greatest examplés in science of the Rustic as 
Thinker—a type of thinker too rare in our mechanical and urban 
generation, yet for whom the next generation waits. 
` As to.his actual legacy to the world, let us sum it up. briefly. 
There is the impulse which he gave, after the successful organisation 
of his own Institute, to the establishment in other countries of similar 
laboratories of preventive medicine, and, one may also say; of experi- 
mental evolution. There is his educative work at Strasburg and 
` Lille, at the École Nee and the Sorbonne, end, above all, in the - 
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smaller yet world-wide circle of his immediate disciples. To general 
biology his chief contribution has been the demonstration of the part 
which bacteria play, not only in pathological and physiological’ pro- 
CESSES, but in the wider drama of evolution. To the chemist he has. 
given a new theory of fermentation ; to the physician many a sugges- 
tive lesson in the etiology of aigeases, and a series of bold experi- 
ments in preventive and curative inoculation, of which Roux’s 
‘treatment of diphtheria and Professor Fraser’s new remedy for snake- 
bite are examples at present before thé public ; to the surgeon a stable 
foundation, as Lister acknowledged, for antiseptic treatment; to the 
hygienist a multitude of practical suggestions concerning water-supply 
and drainage, disinfection and burial. On brewer, distiller, and 
wine-maker he has forced the microscope and its results; and he has 
shown both agriculturist and stock-breeder how some, at least, of their 
many more than ten plagues may be either averted or alleviated. 

‘In short, he has played a foremost part in the war against bacteria, 
in the elimination of the eliminators. But this raises the further 
` question, too wide for discussion here—What processes of intelligent 
selection are to take the place of those too indiscriminating ones 
which are disappearing before the rapid progress of preventive medicine 
and hygiene? Here is the best evidence and measure of scientific 
liscovery, that it raises new questions ; in Pasteur’s case, one essential 
_ to the future of civilisation. z 
i PATRICK GEDDES. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
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duties established by law on the part of so many thousands of people, 
and a struggle broke out. The Government demands compliance 
with its requirements; the Dookhobortzy do not obey. 
The Government cannot afford to yield. Not only because this 
refusal of the Dookhobortzy to comply with the requirements of 
Government has, from the official standpoint, no legal justification, 
and is contradictory to the existing time-consecrated order; but such 
refusals must be discountenanced at once, for the sole reason that, if 
allowed to ten, to-morrow there will be a thousand, ten thousand . 
others who wish to escape the burden of the taxes and the conscrip- 
tion, And if this'is allowed, there will ppg up marauding and 
chaos ‘instead of order and security ; no one’s property or life will bê 
safe. Thus the authorities reason ; they cannot reason otherwise y 
and they are not in the least at fault i in so reasoning. Even without 
any such selfish consideration as that these desertions might deprive 
him of his means of subsistence, now collected from the people by 
means of compulsion, every official, from the Czar down to the 
ooryadiuk (village police-commissioner), must be deeply indignant 
with the refusal of some uncivilised, unlettered people, to comply 
with the demands of the Government, which are obligatory upon all, 
“ How dare these mere cyphers of people,” thinks the official, “deny 
that which is recognised by everybody, that which is consecrated by 
the law, and is practised everywhere?” As officials, they cannot be 
shown to be in error for acting as they do. They use force, brute 
force. And they cannot avoid so doing. In point of fact, how can 
‘you, by reasonable and humane means, compel men who profess the 
Christian religion to join another body of men who are learning how to 
kill, and practising for that purpose? The deception of deceived people 
_can be maintained by various kinds of stupefactions—by administra- 
tion of oaths,: by theological, philosophical, and judicial sophistries. 
‘But as soon as the deception is by some means broken; and people 
like the Dookhobortzy, calling things by their right names, say, ‘‘ We 
are Christians, and therefore we cannot kill,” then the lie is exposed ; 
and to persuade such men by arguments of reason. is impossible. 
‘The only means of inducing them to obey are blows, “ executions,” 
deprivation of shelter, cold and hunger in their families. Just these 
means are used. So long as the officials are not conscious of their 
wrong position they. can do nothing else; and therefore are not— 
guilty. But still less are those Christians at fault who refuse to par- 
ticipate in murderous exercises, and to join a body of men who. are 
trained to kill any whom the Government orders’to be killed. The 
nominal Christian, baptized and brought up in Greek orthodoxy, 
Catholicism, Protestantism, might continue to follow violence and 
murder, so long as he does not discover the deception put upon him. 
Bat as soon as he discovers that every man is responsible to God for 
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his acts, and that this responsibility cannot be shifted to some one 
else or excused by the oath, and that he must not kill, or prepare 
himself to kill, then participation with the army at once becomes to- 
him as impossible morally as it is physically impossible for him to 
. life a ‘ton weight. This fact. of the Christian religion makes its 
` relation to government’‘a terrible tragedy. The tragedy arises ‘from 
this, that the Governments have to rule over’ nations which are , 
Christian, not’ yet wholly enlightened, but every day and hour 
becoming more and. more illumined with the teaching of Christ. All 
“ civilised ” Governments, from the days of - Constantine, have known 
ənd felt this, and from the instinct of self-preservation have done 
everything they could to obscure the true idea of Christianity, and to 
destroy its spirit. ‘They have known that when men become alive to 
this spirit, force will be abolished, together with government itself. 
Therefore the Governments have continued to pursue their vocation 
by creating State-institutions, by piling up laws and institutions one 
on the other; hoping under these to bury the undying spirit of 
Christ born in the hearts of men. The Governments have continued 
their labour, but at the same time the Christian teaching has done its 
work, more and more penetrating the minds and hearts of men. 
And now comes the time—which, Christianity being the work of 
God, opposed to government, which is man’s work, was bound to 
come—when the effect of Christianity overcomes the effect of 
Governments. 

Just as in the burning of a pile there comes a moment whén the 
fire which long worked obscurely within, only now and then by 
flashes and smoke proving its presence, suddenly wins its way on 
every side with a burning no longer to be subdued, so in the conflict 
of the Christian spirit with the pagan laws, there comes the time 
when this Christian spirit bursts forth everywhere, no longer to be. 
kept under, and every moment threatening to destroy the institutions 
under which it was buried. 

Indeed, what.can, what must, Government do with these 15,000 

` of the Dookhobortzy who refused military service? - What is there to 
be doue with them z They cannot be let alone. Even by this time, 
at the beginning of the movement, there have appeared Greek-ortho- 
.dox people who follow the example of the Dookhobortzy. What 
then, does the future hold’? What if similar action is taken by the 
Molocans, Stundists, Shaloputy, Khlysty, the’ Pilgrims, all those sec- ` 
tarians who hold the same views as to government’and military 
service, and who do not act as the Dookhobortzy have done, merely 
because they have not resolution to take the initiative, and: fear to 
suffer? : OF such people there are millions; not in Russia only, but 
in all Christian countries; not only in. Christian, but in Moslem 
countries ;.in Persia, “Turkey, and Arabia, for instance, there are the ’ 
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Karidshity and the Babisty. It is needful to prevent contagion from 
these tens of thousands who acknowledge no government, and do not 
_Wish to take part in government. But how? Certainly they cannot 
- be killed. They are too many. It is no less difficult to put them in 
. prison. It is only possible to ruin and torture them. And just 
this is done. But what if these tortures have not the desired effect, 
and these people still persist in declaring the ttuth, and by so doing 
attract more adherents? The position of Governments is crucial ; 
the more so that they can take no certain stand. You cannot de- 
nounce as bad the deeds of men like Droshin, who was tortured to 
death in prison; or Tzumchenko, yet suffering in Siberia; or Dr. 
Shkarvan, imprisoned in Austria; or like all those others at present 
in prisons; men who are ready to suffer and to die, only to be faiths 
ful to the most simple, universally comprehensible and approved re- 
ligious principles, which prohibit murder and participation in murder. 
By no device of logic can you demonstrate the acts of these men to 
be bad or unchristian; and not only are you unable to disapprove, 
but you cannot help admiring them. Because you must admit that 
men who so act, act in the name of the noblest qualities of man’s soul ; 
qualities which, if you do not recognise their nobility, you reduce man’s 
life to the level of animal existence. Therefore, however Govern- 
ment acts towards these men, it must inevitably forward, not. their; 
but its own, destruction. If Government refrains from persecuting 
. these people who,.like the Dookhobortzy, Stundists, Nazareny, and 
isolated individuals, refuse to take part in the acts of government, 
then the advantages of the peaceful Christian lives of thesé men will 
attract to them not only sincerely convinced Christians, but also those 
who will become Christians externally; and the number of people 
who do not comply with the. requirements of government will grow 


‘more and more.. On the other hand, if the Government continues its 


„cruelty as at present, then this very cruelty, to men whose only fault 
is that they lead a more moral and righteous life than others do, and 
seek to apply practically the law of righteousness which is professed 
by all, this very: cruelty will more and more repel men’s sympathy 
from government, and, finally there will be no men ready to support 
it by force. The half-savage Cossacks who beat the Dookhobortzy by 

` order of the officers, “ very soon began to be tired of it,” as they said 
when they were quartered in the villages of the Dookhobortzy, That 

, means, conscience began to agitate them; and the authorities, fearing 
the influence of the Dookhobortzy upon them, hastened to withdraw 
them. 

Never was a persecution of innocent people which has not ended in the 
persecutors receiving the principles of the persecuted; as it was with 
the warrior Simeon, who exterminated the Paulicians and then adopted 
their creed. The more indulgent the Government, the quicker the 
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numbers of true Christians will grow. ‘The more cruel the Govern- 
ment, the quicker the nuxtbers of those who yidld to the requirements 
of Government diminishes. Thus, whether indulgent or cruel towards 
men who by their lives proclaim Christianity, Government is forward- 
ing its own destruction. “ Now is the judgment of this world; now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out.”* And this judgment was 
. pronounced eighteen hundred years ago—that is, at the time when, 
in place of the principle of external justice, the principle of love was 
asserted. However much wood one throws on the burning pile of 
sticks, thinking thus to put out the fire, the inextinguishable flame, ` 
` the flame of truth, will only be temporarily smothered, and will burn 
up yet more strongly, consuming everything heaped upon it. Even | 
though it happen (as it does always happen) that some of the 
contenders for truth become weak in the strife, and yield to the 
Government, that, nevertheless, would not in the least change the 
position. Ifto-day the Dookhobortzy in the Caucasus should yield, 
being unable any longer to bear the sufferings which overcome their 
old men and women, their wives and children, still, to-morrow, there 
would arise other contenders, ready on all hands, more and more 
boldly proclaiming their principles, and less and less liable to yield. 
Does truth cease to be truth because the men who professed it become 
weak under the pressure of torture? That. which is.of God must 
conquer that which is of man. 

“ But what will happen if government is brought to an end?” J 
hear the question which is always put by those who think that if we 
lose that which we now have, then there will remain nothing, every- 
‘thing will be lost. , ni 

There is always the one answer to this question. There will be 
the thing which ought to be, that which is well-pleasing to God, 
which is according to the law He has put in our hearts and revealed 
to our minds, If government should be abolished by us in the way 
of revolution, certainly the question as to what will be after govern- 
ment is done away with would require an answer from the abolitionists. 

‘But the abolition which is now in process is taking place, not because 
some one, or some body of men, have resolved upon it, but govern- 
ment is being swept away because it is not according to the will of 
God which He has revealed to our minds and put in our hearts, A 
„män ‘who refuses to kill and imprison his brother man does not 
' purpose to destroy government; he merely wishes not to do that 
which is contrary to the will of God; he is merely avoiding that 
which not only he, but everybody who is above the brute, undoubt- 
edly considers evil. If through this government be destroyed, it only 
shows that the demands of government are contrary to God’s will— 
that'is, they are evil; and thus government, béing in itself an evil, 
: i {* Jobn xii. 31. 7 
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comes to be destroyed. The change which is now transpiring in the 
social life of the nations, although we cannot exactly tell what form 
it will take in the future, cannot be a bad one, because it proceeds, 
` and will be wrought out, not through man’s arbitrary will, but as the 
result of a divine principle common to us all and resident in our 
hearts. A process of birth is going on, and our whole action must be 
directed not to thwart, but to help, this process. And such help is 
` given, certainly not by repelling the divine truth revealed to us, but, 
on the contrary, by an open and fearless admission of it. Such 
admission of truth brings a right exercise of the’ conscience and the 
highest welfare to those who profess it; and not only to them, but 
to all—to the persecuted and to the persecutors as well. Salvation 
is not in retrogression, but in progression, 

The crisis in the change of the form of our social life, and in the 
replacement of government by some other socialising principle, has 
passed already; and the solution before us is not by stoppage of the 
process, or by reversal of it, but by nothing else than a forward 
movement along that road whith the law of Christ points out-to the 
hearts of men. ` 

Yet another effort, and the Galilean will conquer. Not in that 
ruthless sense understood by the pagan emperor, but in that true sense 
in which He Himself spoke of His conquest of the world. “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer,” said He, “I 
have overcome the world.”* He has actually overcome the world ; 
‘not in a mystical sense of invisible -victory over sin, as these words 
are interpreted to mean: by the theologians, but in the simple, clear, 
and comprehensible sense that, if we will only have courage and 
boldly profess Him, soon not only will those horrible persecutions of 
the body of true disciples of Christ who carry out His teaching 
practically in their lives disappear, but there will remain no more 
prisons or gallows, no wars, corruption, idleness, or toil-crushed 
poverty, under ‘which Christian humanity now groans. 


Leo TOLSTOY. 
* John xvi. 38. 7 


CHURCH REFORM. 


HE question of Church Reform is so far beginning to burn that 

it may nòt be ont of place for a friendly outsider to say some- 

thing about it. If such a one is liable to miscalculate, for want of 

more intimate and sympathetic knowledge of the current phases of. 
thought amongst Churchmen, or for want of a due estimate of the 
- forces in play, he has, at all events, some advantages in a freer hand, 

in the habit of regarding with a more equal eye the forms of govern- ` 

ment and worship, in a tolerable familiarity with niore than one type 

oF Church life and administration. 

In calling myself friendly, however, I must not 5 Sal under false 
colours. It is a matter of debate how far the question of Church 
Reform is dependent on the question of Establishment. It is wel- 
comed by many as presenting, among’ other advantages, the prospect 
of escaping threatened disestablishment. It is discountenanced by 
others on the same ground, that it tends to avert, and may prevent, 
the passing of a disestablishing measure. Both views are perfectly 
legitimate. A Liberationist is not properly to be rated as churlish, 
because he declines to favour the reform and conséquent strengthen- 
ing of a Church, except on the terms of its abandoning a position 
‘which he deems injurious to both State and Church, Nout which he 
knows to be perilously strong. It is not necessarily sectarian bitter- 
ness, it is not obviously unfair usage, to prefer the liberation of the 
Church to all minor reforms. And it would tend to assist very 
materially. the solution of the vast problems which affect the position 
and prospects of the Church of England if this were frankly admitted. 
A sound Free Churchman does not, in fact, feel hostile to the Church 
of England when he urges the abolition of its privileges in order to 
the abolition of its abuses; and even if the extreme consequence of 
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a dismemberment of the Church into separate denominations were 
` thought likely to follow its dissociation from the State, still Church- 
men will admit, or ought to admit, that our allegiance to Christianity 
stands higher than our allegiance either to.our own RIRO com- 
munity or to any other. 
In confessing myself in favour of both dinsctabtiahinenih and 
. disendowment, therefore, I neither admit nor feel: unfriendliness to 
the Church of England. Neither step will destroy her; neither, | 
in my view—which, I think, is not an uncommon view among 
‘Nonconformists—will weaken her. After disestablishment and dis- 
endowment she will continue to live and work, and the religion of 
the country will continue very largely to depend upon her efforts. 
Establishment is not very easy to define ; but its main elements are : 
(a) the position of the bishops in the House of Lords; (b) the 
government of the Church by Parliament, as distinguished from self- 
government; (c) the fact that her law, officers, courts, and property 
have a direct legal position, instead of depending upon contract, as is 
the case with the Colonial Church ; and (d) the right of all citizens to 
her services. It is clear, therefore, that if the Church were recon- 
stituted, with a self-governing constitution, there would be not much 
' left of establishment. The peerage of the bishops is of very little 
value, and would be amply compensated for by the freedom of the 
clergy to enter the House of Commons, The rules and property of 
the Church would be, like those of Dissenting bodies, as well guarded 
by Jaw as they are now. The universal right to service is in reality 
protected, not by actions in law courts, but by theory and sentiment, 
or, at most, by ecclesiastical censure; and, with the correlative 
responsibility’ of the clergy, would be every whit as strong under 
Home Rule as it is to-day. So long’ as the Church is in dread of 
disestablishment, her defenders cry—and believe—that her national 
position depends upon establishment; the moment it is accomplished 
‘they will, without doubt, and in all sincerity, assert that her national 
position, resting on her history, her hold on the affection of the public, 
and her sense of universal responsibility and pledge of universal pro- 
. vision for- spiritual needs, remains unimpaired. ' 

As to disendowment, the self-governing Church would: probablysa in 
one way or another, emerge with her buildings and plant, and with a 
large slice—“possibly half—of her revenues. To lose half'your revenue 
is a serious blow. But it must be remembered (1) that a consider- 
able part of the present revenue is wasted on livings which are 
unnecessarily large ; (2) that if the salvage were thrown into a central 
fund it would do twice the work it accomplishes now; (8) that in 
many parts of the country the clergy are only half employed, and 

. could with advantage be reduced in number ; (4) that the tithe is, in 
any view, a precarious kind of property; (5) that the proportion of 
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` endowment to subscriptions for Church purposes is rapidly diminish- 
ing; and (6) that endowments are never a clear gain, for, to some 
extent ab all events, probably to a very large extent, they stand i in 
the way of other contributions. 

‘Whether these views be correct or not, I propose, in offering some 
remarks on Church Reform, to treat the question, as far as may be, ` 

‘apart from the questions of disestablishment and disendowment. 

The first point in Church Reform touches the question of the basis 
of the Church itself, and naturally provokes the most serious contro- 
versy, What is the Church of England? We know what it once’ 

. was. It was taken to’ include the whole nation, considered as sub- 
jected, more or less compulsorily, to Christian teaching and discipline. 
It was indepéndent of personal adhesion, rested on authority, and 
claimed to enforce obedience to Church rule by secular penalty. Such 
is still, to some extent, the theory; but it is no longer sustainable. 
It is in every way an anachronism. It belongs to the mediæval 
structure of society, along with feudal tenures of land, trade guilds, 
and the like. ` It has features of beauty and utility; it served „many 
generations ; but its beauty and its use have passed over into a new 
_ order, in full view of which alone is it now possible to act. And 
though in religion, above all other spheres, the old and venerable. has 
its sanctity, yet in religion too, above all other spheres, is there room 
for the passionate faith and eager hope which see the reality below | 
the form and feel in innovation the breath of the Divine Spirit. 

It is often a matter for serious self-reproach among earnest Church- 
men that the national Church has allowed so large a mass of the 
population to grow up outside its pale. The feeling is laudable ; but 
it is easy to overdo it, The fact is that the old ideas of Church life 
are simply incompatible with the vast and free populations of’ our 
day, and it was far more easy to start new organisations in order 
to cope with new conditions than ‘suddenly to adapt the old. Non- 
conformity is a natural and necessary development of modern life. 
Further, the old Church ideas were not more at variance with modern 
social conditions than with modern principles. The characteristic 
of modern religion is its personal and individual force. Religion is 
not to us imposed -as a rule, however venerable, from without, but 
developed ‘by movement of the conscience from within. Authority, 
history, tradition, catholic consent—all may be invoked as of old; 
but the tribunal is changed, and unless a favourable response is 
obtained from the individual judgment and will, there is no adhesion 
and no real religion. It is well to baptize, to educate, to confirm, to 

. make easy the Christian way; all these things are the appropriate 
treatment of the immature ; the question is, in what they issne—in 
ultimate acceptance or rejection of the Christian life. 

The basis of the reformed Church must therefore be some kind of per- 
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sonal adhesion. There must be somewhere a company of faithful men. 
One cannot’ but respect the effort of Church reformers to maintain 
the public character of the Church of England ; but they must not 
ignore the essentials of a Church. To place ecclesiastical power in 
the hands of ratepayers is to do too much or too little. A Church 
suffrage must be either absolutely universal or rest on some Church 
character, And the second alternative is, at least in these days, 
. essential, Reformed Church life must be based on no fictions, but’ 

upon substantial realities. * In some way the Christian Congregation 
must be established and recognised, 

The tendency, not only in Free Churches, but I believe, in such 
movements towards parochial action as have shown themselves in the 
Church of England, is to base membership practically upon habitual 
attendance at Holy Communion. The Wesleyan Methodists indeed 
have a form of recognised admission to the Lord’s Supper; which does 
not confer- membership of the Society; and the practice in most 
Nonconformist Churches is increasingly to admit freely to the Com- 
munion ; but it is approximately true, and it follows from the duty 
of attendance, which all Churches inculcate, that the adult member 
and the habitual communicant are in principle the same. The 
question indeed involves one of discipline ; and it may be thought 
. that in the Church of England, in which Holy Communion is now, 
and i is perhaps likely to remain, practically open to all comers, except 
very ; notorious evil-livers, the basis of membership should not be laid 
in a sacrament which commends itself rather as a privilege than a test. 
- To enrol, as effective members, all adults who by entering their 
names—perhaps annually—declare adhesion, this would provide an 
Association, a Church based upon individual and presumably con- 
scientious consent, and would at the same time, by the extreme 
facility of entrance, ‘maintain the public character of the Church. In 
a reformed Church there must be a suffrage, and therefore a list of 
members ; this is perhaps the most comprehensive way of securing 

- these essentials. Short of this, the Church of England would be— 
what it is now, no Church at all, but an arrangement for maintaining 
certain clergy, who administer rites to all comers; perhaps a useful 
arrangement, but one lacking in the vital principle of a Society— 
mutual recognition. The plan would not satisfy the Nonconformist 
theory of the Church of Christ; but if would be more consonant 
‘with the views of. the Church of England. , 

It will be in the minds of all Churchmen that I have ignored 
baptism, their admitted principle of membership. Assuming member- 
ship by baptism to be authoritatively true, and to have a- high value, 
still, for the purpose of association in working , it is not effective in 
modern life. It would be instructive to eompate the statistics of 
baptism with those of birth, I am not aware whether this has been 
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. done, but it is more important to say that, again, owing very 
much to the density and the flax of population, baptism is nob so 

‘effectively followed up by training as to be of value as a criterion of 
efficient membership. Of course, I do’ not suggest that the- Church 
of England should give up her doctrine, or doctrines, as to baptism ; 
but the rights of the baptized for the purpose of the franchise would 
be sufficiently preserved by their right to enrol themselves. 

‘The Church members, then, for the purpose at least of Church 
government in every parish, would be those persons who, having been 
baptized and confirmed and having attained majority, are on the Church 
roll, or better, have been on the Church roll for twelve months. 

The second main point is that the government of the reformed 
Church should be frankly representative. Parochial council, diocesan 
synod, convocation (there can be no further need, in these days of rapid 
communication, for keeping up two convocations), this hierarchy’ of 
powera, constituted by election, and parallel with the common insti- 
tutions of civil government, presents itself at once to every construc- 
tive mind. It is simply vital to give to the Church a popular 
constitution. It does not follow that all points should be thrown 
open to universal suffrage. 

Let us begin with the first of these committees, the sikingiastiont 
parish council, elected periodically by the Church members who have 

- been twelve mouths on the roll, male and female.* To this council 
would belong the financial Church affairs of the parish, including any 
emoluments of the clergy which might be raised by local offerings.t 
To the parish council also would belong, perhaps, the ordering of public 
worship and ritual, subject to the general laws of the Church ; at all 
events the council would have a veto upon changes in the customary > 
procedure. The concurrence of parson and people in new forms can 
hardly be opposed in principle. ` Ritual may be declaratory of doc- 
trine, and the, necessary concurrence of the parson preserves the ex- 
tremest view which can be taken of the clerical right and duty of 
protecting the faith. To the parson would also belong the duty— 
subject to appeal—of refusing the sacraments in proper cases; dis- 

_ putes on such points being matter for a judicial, not an administrative 

court. I postpone the question of the appointment and removal of 
the clergy. But to the parochial council would also fall the election. 


* I do not stop to argue the question of female snffrage. But it may be noticed. 
that the two principal reasons alleged against it—namely (1) that women cannot go 
for soldiers, and therefore have no proper place in a government which is based on 
force, (2) that women have a sphere alien from political matters—do not apply to the 
business of the Christian -Church, in Which women have always taken a very large 
share. G 

t The question of the stipends of the clergy is a large and difficult one; but 
assuming; as is most probable, that in a reformed Church these stipends came partly 
from outside and partly from- local gifts, the parish council, collecting and ad- 
ministering the local funds, would of course have a voice in fixing the stipend, and 
would be responsible for the local contributions. $ 
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‘of representatives to the diocesan synod. And before quitting the 
parish I may point out the enormous advantage, both for spiritual 
and temporal purposes, of having a body of. Church members— 
apart from casual attendants on public worship—declared and willing 
members—who could. be convened and appealed to as voluntarily ' 
committed to membership, to whom the parochial council would give 
an account. of its stewardship, and who would, under proper influ- 
ence, protect the clergy from any obstructive or irritating conduct on 
the part of the council or any of its members. 

If the pastor of the ‘parish be anything like what he ought to be, 
he is perfectly safe with the great body of Christian.people. Recent - 
history no doubt has shown that an earnest clergyman may have 
‘difficulty in introducing changes in ritual, whether good or bad; but 
that is generally because he has been in too great a hurry to intro- 
-duce them by sheer force of authority, instead of preparing the way 
by a course of explanation and instruction, or because he has differed’ 
substantially from the fixed opinions of the congregation. In such a 
case, if he: fail to convince he should desist or change his place. ` 
Even. if we grant the function of the clergy to teach doctrine it: 
remains sound common-sense to say that defective doctrine should 
be made good not by forcing a ritual which the people disbelieve in, 
but by gentle and painstaking instruction.. 

Passing to thé diocesan synod, it might well be composed of one- 
- third clergy and two-thirds laity.* To include the parson and two 
laymen from each parish would be impossible, on the ground of 
numbers. Besides, the curates should be represented. A system of 
election of clergy, and of rotation, or possibly electoral union, of 
parishes might solve this difficulty; or if it were thought desirable to 
establish an intermediate assembly of the rural deanery, then all would 
be represented in the ruri-diaconal meeting which might elect to the 
synod. This would, however, make the ultimate election to convocation 
too indirect, unless the ruri-diaconal meeting instead of the synod were 
directly represented in convocation. In either case there should be a 
certain number’of seats in the synod filled up by: the synod itself, and 
certain members would be there ex-officio. 

' The bishop would of course be chairman of the synod. But should 
it sitin one house or two? , This involves the question of clerical 
rights. Matters involving doctrine and discipline no doubt would 
come before the synod, and the proper duties of the clergy are im- . 
plicated in both. Here lies the greatest difficulty in ing a Church . 
constitution. 

* Equal proportions might be suggested; but the clergy have in the natare of 
things a predominant influence which can well bear a balancing weight of numbers. 
They are the professional class, understand the business better, and can more readily 


act together than -the laity ; moreover, they are certain of a large following among 
the laity on any question in'which their rights or duties are specially involved. 
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The simplest plan would be to throw the difficulty on one side. and 
trust the laity. It isnot generally from the laity that heresies come, 
and the ultimate guarantee of the faith does not lie in any body of 
elergy, but in the spiritual instinct of the mass of believers. I have 
been told that Dr. Déllinger was of opinion that it was this only 
which saved the Church from Arianism, at a time when the bishops 
were far from orthodox. But if it were thought necessary'to reserve 
to the clergy certain powers, it might be done by giving to them a 
separate vote on certain defined matters. ; 

As to judicial businéss the task is not so simple: but some com- 
promise of the same kind might be come to; such, for example, as 
that the judgment of a mixed court, every member being a Church- 
man and appointed (say) by the synod, with the consent of the bishop, 
might be accepted.. Of course, in my own view, judicial matters 
ought to be handled only by trained minds; and would be better in 
the hands of lawyers, ° 

The Bishops’ Courf—or, as it might be aia the Diocesan Court 
~~would decide all smaller disputes; an appeal on important matters, 
-and especially on questions involving doctrine or principle, being 
allowed to. the Supreme Church Court. The synod itself would 
transact the rapidly growing business of the diocese and make by-laws 
for its government. 

To.the synod, or TA to a body named by it, should be boldly ` 
transferred the whole patronage of the diocese. 

It is not now necessary. to argue that the sale of livings and 
presentations must be stopped. This grievous scandal was always, 
and under all subterfuges, a crime and an insult to the spiritual . 
nature of the Church. But it may be not needless to insist on the 
absolute and immediate abolition of lay patronage, as equally, if not 
go obtrusively, simoniacal. . Originally, in a feudal condition of 
society, it may have been a rational arrangement. The lord of the 
manor, it may be said, if he built the church, or made his tenants and 
villeins build. it, reserved to himself, as chief man, the nomination of 
the priest. But under these. conditions the lord was not only the 
wealthy man who provided the church; he was the seigneur, the 
judge with jurisdiction, in no small sense the local government. The 
true modern equivalent of this system ‘would be to vest the advowson 
in a village council. By the decay of the feudal system the advowson 
has become in point of law private property. But it always was in 
point of morality a public trust of the most sacred kind. May not 
the true secret of the acquisition of so many livings by the monas- 
teries be that they made better appointments than ‘the fighting and 
roystering barons.and squires? At all events, to treat the right of 
nominating a pastor to a parish as private property, whether saleable or 
not, is, and always has been, rank sacrilege. It is not a question of 
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Church and State. The nation, or the local community, may, under 
certain circumstances, be justified in establishing and controlling ecele- 
siastical affairs; but that so important a control over spiritual things 


as the election of the shepherd of the flock, even out of a number of _ 


certified candidates, should be exercised by any one whois not formally 
or virtually a public officer of the flock, but a mere private person, 
gratifying hisown whim or endowing his own relative—this is spolia- 
- tion. of the Church and treason to her Master, 

It would, consort best with plain democratic principle to place the 
appointment of the clergyman and the assistant curates absolutely in 
the hands of .the parochial council. ' But ecclesiastical questions are 
not a little apt to become disputes. Men tend to quarrel on matters 
on which they feel strongly; and on matters of religion they do and 
ought to feel strongly. The odium theologicum is often pointed at as 
a special perversity of human nature; it is, in fact, a proof how 
deeply rooted in that nature is religion. The Congregationalists 
_ work a system ‘of simple election by the congregation with much 


smoothness, but their principles leave them no choice of methods, ` 


and the system has its drawbacks. The examples in recent times of 
Italian and Swiss communes do not offer much help. The great 
Presbyterian Churches place some check on the mere result of 
direct election, and a Wesleyan will be expected to believe, at least, 
in the moderating power of a central body. Probably the wisest 
settlement of this very important point in the management of the 
Church of England would be, as has been said, to give the actual 
appointment to a diocesan board, subject, of course, to the veto of 
the parish council: The board would be named by the synod either 
annually or for a term of years, the bishop, and possibly other diocesan 
officers, being ex-officio members. 

In most cases the opinion of the bishop, if a competent man, would 
have very great weight in determining the appointments. But‘such 
a system would very likely work, in practice, so as to give the parish 
council the nomination under the advice and subject to the veto of 
the diocesan board. The board would not actually nominate without 
being satisfied beforehand that the nomination would be accepted. 
The parish, on the other hand, would, in a large number of cases, be 
prepared with a favourite candidate for whom they would ask nomi- 
nation. ‘he result would be a conference between the leaders of the 
parish and the bishop and more influential members of the diocesan 
board, resulting in an agreement which might well provide both for a 
pastor commanding the goodwill of the congregation and for the 
appointment to important posts of the ablest and most deserving 
clergy. In extreme cases of difference—tnless the veto were limited 


——an appeal would be necessary, possibly to the archbishop or to a 


committee. of convocation. 
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Greater in importance even than the nomination of a proper 
parson of the parish is the question of his removal; for the very 
‘best judgment may fail ina wide selection, or the requirements 
of the parish may undergo a critical change. The parson may 
marry an undesirable wife of stronger character than himself, or go 
through a course of reading which affects the whole tenor of his 
opinions. The parish may in a few years be changed from a group of 
farms to a field of busy manufacture, or may be occupied by a new 
and vigorous form of Nonconformity. Apart from such sweeping 
changes as these, the parson may simply turn out a local failure, or 
even a total failure, or may become weary of a kind of life of which 
he had perhaps not counted the cost. Without blame on any side, 
he may have accomplished all the good he can do in the place, or fall , 
into circumstances which detract from his usefulness there. 

The indirect effect of a power of removal is even more valuable 
than its direct action. If there is one thing of more consequence to 
the Church of England than another it is that the clergyman should 
be to some extent actually responsible to his flock—responsible not 
only for crimes, but for neglect, idleness, failure by his own fault. It 
will readily be conceded that he should be more responsible than he 
now is to the bishop or some superior ecclesiastical authority ; but the 
main point is that he should be in some degree responsible to the 
congregation to which he ministers—and that, not only in order that 
he may render suitable and vigilant service, that his position may 
depend in a measure upon the results in actual influence of his 
ministry, but also for the sake of the’ congregation itself. Tho 
Christian congregation is an intelligent body, receiving the teaching 
as well as the other service of its pastor, not with blind, stupid 
acquiescence, but with candid, inquiring, expecting spirit, searching 
the Scripture, and responding with mind not altogether uncritical to 
the prompting of the minister. I refer, of course, not to preaching 
alone, but to the whole explanation, enforcement, and example of 
Christian truth and life, which is thé pastor’s business. It would be 
easy to parody this view and tell stories—especially Scotch stories— 
of the crabbed old doctrinaire peasant long past being taught any- 
thing, who cross-examines and reproves the minister out of the fulness 
of dogmatic impertinence. But it is better to accept it as a true 
ideal. The wisest pastor may learn much from the experience of 
some. of his flock. And it is not only an ideal. The mass of the 
congregation may be both unlettered and careless; but there will 
generally be some—often the natural leaders—who are able and 
willing to take part in intelligent discussion, or at all events can be 
provoked to intelligent questioning. And considering that the Chris- 
tian teaching is nothing if not an appeal to the conscience and reason 
of intelligent beings, any congregation in which no intelligence on 
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„religious subjects has been developed is a blank failure. The ideal is 
realised in multitudes of Nonconformist congregations, simply because 
it is the ideal, because they are taught not only to receive but to 
assist in the elucidation of Christian truth, appealed to as reasonable 
men and advised’ to form a judgment. 

As in the case of the appointment of the parson, so in that of 
his removal, it is not necessary to resort to the logic of pure demò- 
cracy and give to the parish council the power-of dismissal. It would 
be sufficient, and would probably work better, to place it in the 
-hands of the appointing body—that is, the diocesan board. The 
parish council, if dissatisfied, might petition the board, which, of 
course, would not act on any frivolous or factious ground. But the 
diocesan board should act administratively, and not only judicially. 
The legal machinery of charge, evidence, and trial is appropriate to actual 
offences, and such charges would, of course, be judicially dealt with 
by a diocesan court; but questions of competence and success and 
minor disputes not involving character, should be looked at from the 
point of view of mere suitability, convenience, and prospect of 
efficiency. The object of having a clergyman is not to provide a 

` deserving man with an income, but to insure the spiritual welfare of 
the parish; and this should be treated, always and everywhere, as 
paramount. In practice such matters would not come to formal . 
investigation, but would be privately arranged in order to avoid the 
trouble of a formal investigation. And the placing and replacing of 
the clergy would proceed with less friction all round, and be more 
efficiently accomplished, if appointments were made for a term of 
years, renewable. 

I am aware that this whole question of the removal and shifting 
about of the clergy is as difficult as it is important. No doubt the 
old order of the freehold benefice will die hard; and the conception 
of a cure of souls with effective espona biiy to the souls 
themselyes will ‘appal many a clergyman; but it is surely not too 

_.much to say that the parson must be responsible to some authority, 
rand that the congregation must have the right to invoke that authority 
-. to see that he can and/does fulfil the requirements of his office.” 


* Churchmen often pai to the dependence ofa Congregational minister on his con- 

» gregation as detracting from the independence, and therefore the value of his teaching. 
“No doubt instances can be found of oppression, and notwithstanding the variety of 
„ appointments, there/is some tendency to repression of any aspects of truth which may 
- þe universally unpopular. It will be noticed (1) that the direct and absolute power 

. of the congregation over the pastor is not here advised. But it is fair to say that the 
„most inportant aspects of Christian truth are, and have generally been popular 
s amongst Christian people. The mass of the Church is, after all, the ultimate guardian of 
truth. (2) That the influence of a good pastor who does his duty is immense. 
+ 43) That the opposite evil of undue independence of the parson is at least as great an 
evil; for he is able to-set at nought, not only the profoundest convictions of the best 
Christians in his flock, but the most impressive teaching of his predecessor, and to 
_ preach, as the most authoritative truths of God, things which his equally authenticated 
- forer unner has succeeded in‘persuading everybody to think mere inventions of the devil, 
wt is the people, far more than the parson, who want protection, and it is curious to 
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With regard to the curates, the parson and parish council might 
concur in their appointment or removal, subject to appeal to the 
diocesan board. . 

I have not space to deal with the question of cathedrals; but, 
speaking generally, they should be placed under the management of 
the diocesan board. In spite of all improvements and all speculations, 
it is not easy to foresee any very important place for them in the 
Church of the future. Most of them are left high and dry by the 
changes in the channels of popular life. But whatever their use, they 
should be entrusted to the combined management of clergy and laity ; 
and probably a committee of the diocesan board would give the best 
governing body. The same may be suggested as to the cathedral. 
patronage. 

The deaneries and canonries afford an admirable opportunity for a. 
staff of diocesan officers, whose duties, under a freer Church system, 
would be far more important and multifarious than they now are.’ 
Comparing the services of a cathedral with the numbers and ability of 
the clergy devoted to them, there is, no doubt, even. still great waste; 
and the theory of the utility of a number of sinecures is hardly 
borne out by results. The endowment of research is a very doubtful 
measure. But there may well be abundance to do in the future 
diocese requiring men of zeal and ability, unincumbered by parochial 
daties. 

The election of the bishop should be placed without qualification 
or hesitation in the hands of the synod. There is no serious danger 
of unseemly contest or of careless or corrupt choice. Even if there were, 
life is more important than order, and the responsibility should rest with 
those who are mainly to bear the consequences of the selection. But be 
the bishop who he may, he should be the Bishop in Council, exercising 
his functions—as Acts of Parliament have it—by and with (and not 
without) the advice and consent of the synod, or of a committee: 
named by the synod, which would probably be a General Purposes 
Committee dignified with some ecclesiastical title. The days of a. 
Prince Bishop are gone. The personal authority of a bishop should 
be very great, but it should be the authority of character, judgment, 
and experience, resulting in influence which would make him the 
true overseer, trusted and followed. The bishop, even more certainly 
than the clergy, should be appointed for a term of years.* 


observe how many schemes of Church reform—including even the broadly conceived 
proposals of Sir George Cox and Dr. Martineau—are unconsciously written from the 
clerical point of view, and intend to leave the congregation more helpless than ever 
in the hands of any young bigot or bilious crotcheteer who may happen to get into. 
orders, and be related to the patron of the living. The true implication in all such, 
views is, that the congregation are absolutely indifferent to what is said from the 
pulpit, and under such a system it is no wonder if they frequently are so. 

# It may be worth while to say here that these suggestions, so far as I am aware, 
in no way conflict with the very highest theory of apostolic succession. The episcopal 
powers, by which the bishop can admit to orders, are conferred, not by election, but 

, by consecration, and are equally valid whether he be appointed by universal suffrage, 
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The duties of convocation would, like those of the synod, be legis- 
lative and administrative. It would appoint the members of the 
Supreme Court. All general Church legislation would be in its. 
hands, and it would administer, through committees, financial and 
other business matters affecting the Church as a whole. As to its 
constitution, the bishops would be members ex offcio;. then would 
come the representatives, clerical and lay, of the different synods, or 
rural deaneries. The Upper House, the clerical House of Lords, should 
disappear. All should sit together for the purpose of discussion, and it 
would be best to take a single vote; but, if necessary, a separate 
clerical vote could be reserved on certain subjects, Convocation would 
elect the Primate, who would be chairman, 

Passing over many topics of interest, I must say something about 
finance. It cannot be dealt with in detail, because it is a very large - 
subject and complete materials do not, I believe, exist. The revenues 
of the Church are very variously stated. But, retaining such local 
and modern endowments as on the general principles affecting English 
trusts must be retained for their present uses, there still would 
remain, judging from precedent, even after a disendowing measure, a 
large income. 

Perhaps the best way of dealing with this income, which, if there 
‘were no disendowment, would include the tithe, would be to throw it 
into a sustentation fund, such as is established. in some Presbyterian 
‘Churches, and by its means, aided by supplementary contributions, to 
Secure a certain minimum stipend to.every parson and a lower. mini- 
mum stipend to every curate. 

This may seem an extreme measure of centralisation. But it is 
only just. ` If the original tithe remained at the service of the Church 
the differences in wealth of different districts might possibly be borne ; 
but the Church has been unequally plundered, and it is manifestly 
right that the loss should be fairly borne by the sufferers, or rather 
that the present income should be apportioned according to the bur- 
dens which have to be sustained. Secondly, this principle has already 
been adopted. The Ecclesiastical Commission are applying their 
energies to bring clerical incomes in districts of equal population to a 
certain minimum, though their powers of levelling down are very 
limited. The alternative would be to apply the central fund, as I 
believe is done by the Irish Church body, and as is also done by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and others; in making a sort of challenge 
to the parishes and meeting contributions raised by them with an 
equal subsidy, This is often found successful in provoking private 
liberality; but it has the defect of helping those most who can best 
help themselves, and however useful in promoting augmentation is 
by Pope, by King or Prime Minister, or by Dean and Chapter. Similarly his ordina- 
tions are equally valid, whatever be the extent of his administrative authority, and 


whether he hold a see or not, and (if we may reason ‘from the analogy of the bishop 
himself), whether he exercise any personal choice in the selection of candidates or not. 
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not the way to secure the first minimum. On the other hand, a 
sustentation fund, if not too large, makes the clergy independent of 
their congregations for bare maintenance, while leaving them to some 
extent dependent on that spiritual success which generally brings 
forth liberality, and, as it is said, converts the pocket—a state of things 
which would seem best adapted to secure a competent ministry. And, 
even if disendowment were to do its worst upon the ecclesiastical 
revenues, yet if the English Church displayed any public spirit there 
would remain a sum sufficient to give a good start towards an income 
for every incumbent. The stipends of .curates would perhaps best be 
treated as part of the expenses of the parish and not of the parson, 
and, therefore, separately provided for. It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the salaries of the bishops; though they have been reduced, they 
are too large; but, on the other hand, so are the dioceses, and the 
simplest way to endow a new diocese is to divide the income of the 
bishop. The palaces should be universally given up, and the bishop 
should live in the county town, or at the most convenient railway 
centre. Per contra, there are many expenses of the administration of 
the diocese now thrown upon the bishop, which on a better system 
would be provided for out of a general diocesan fund, for which some 
appropriation might perhaps be made. In any case, with or without 
disendowment, it is most desirable that the expenses of the Church 
should be thrown, much more than they are at present, upon volun- 
tary liberality, in order that the mass of Church members may be 
taught to give, and to follow up their gifts by personal service. 

The foregoing sketch-plan, disputable in many points both of prin- 
ciple and of detail, calls for a few concluding remarks. 

It may be said that the scheme is too uniform, reduces all 
dioceses and all parishes to one pattern, and gives all patronage to 
bodies of the same kind. As regards dioceses, this is not so. The 
power of convocation to interfere with dioceses would not be so great 
as to reduce them to uniformity. The populations of different parts of 
England and Wales have characteristics strongly marked enough to 
secure great varieties in type both of doctrine, discipline, and ad- 
ministration. Some diocesan funds would be richer than others. 
Indeed, the difficulty would be rather to secure a sufficiently strong 

central body, and induce the wealthier dioceses to help the poorer. 
` The objection touches more closely the parochial system. But even 
here there is much room for variation in the size of the parish and the 
number of clergy. In places where the area was too small to yield a 
fair parish council, it would probably be well to unite several 
parishes. Indeed, the sub-division in many country and many town 
districts is too great as things now are. Without reducing the 
assistant clergy to the bare position of curates a form of parochial 
organisation might well be found useful which would be nearer to 
.the type of a Methodist circuit than to a Congregational Church 
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on’ the one hand or a large parish on the other :. retaining a rector 
over the whole, but giving to the other ministers some status short 
of absolute clerical independence. The uniformity of the present 
parish system is both mischievous and dangerous. It is a bad form 
of Congregationalism. I live myself in a large town parish which 
was, many years ago, cut up into some twenty-five independent 
districts. The consequence is that a great many of them are feeble; 
while the able man who presides over the parish church has nothing ' 
like the influence which he might usefully exercise. It would not 
perhaps be absolutely necessary to have all parish councils of the 
same type, but this would, in the interest of Church unity, be very 
desirable. As regards patronage, the variety of dioceses would 
probably secure a fair opening for all clergy; but it might be well 
to reserve a certain amount of patronage to convocation, not so 
much in order to secure the promotion of men of the first rank of 
ability, who would -be competed for, but in order to promote the 
circulation of the clergy through the whole country and prevent the 
growth of too close a clerical body in each diocese. If further 
variety of nomination were necessary, it might possibly be secured 
by giving some patronage to the bishop personally or to the cathe- 
dral chapters, or some such permanent official body of Churchmen, 
always respecting, of course, the veto of the parish council. 

But the argument for variety of nomination is often exaggerated, 
and it may be hoped that the parishes, or groups of parishes, 


- would soon become well able to make their own selection, under the 


supervision suggested. 

Some of my Nonconformist friends may perhaps think that in 
discussing this subject in a sympathetic tone I have given too much 
_ away; that, looking at the dominant type of religion in the Church 

of England, our position should be, if not positively hostile, at least 
' very cold and reserved. But I am a Liberationist, and I believo 
Liberation will strengthen the Church; and I do not believe that tho 
Free Churches are capable’ of doing the whole religious work of the 
country. Further, the Sacerdotal and Sacramentarian theory which 
is so prevalent in the Church of England is, in my view and theirs, 
false, and will not ultimately hold the mind ofthe English people. It is 
inconsistent with modern historical research, and is being undermined 
by the movement for a closer study of the life and teaching of 
Christ, A Constitutional Church of England, largely governed by 
lay’ opinion, may be trusted, on the whole,.to. take the reasonable 
view of religion which is natural to the nation. And if the Church 
took this complexion, the way would probably be open for such a 
union, or at least for such relations, with the Free Churches as 
would secure the maintenance of the Reformed religion. 

. THE EDITOR. 


NORSE AND IRISH LITERATURE. 


IT. 


URNING now from the Norse literature to the Irish, we are at 

once in another world. Something there is of the difference 
that distinguishes North and South in Europe—lItaly and England I 
would say, were not the climatic comparison too favourable to our 
Irish lays, Yet there is no doubt that the world we have quitted is 
a stern one and a grim, while that into which we now enter is filled 
with a more animated, vivacious, highly-coloured life of all kinds, 
This extends to almost every possible point. Whatever characteristic 
is highly developed in the northern story is sure to be all but absent 
in the Irish, and vice. verséd. Thus the story in its constructive 
features is wholly different, the style differs immensely; so does the 
motif, the nature of the interest; so do the characters, the degree of 
_ prominence given to the sexes, and the entire type, whether of civi- 
lisation or barbarism, in which, as in a medium, the personages live. 
Some of the differences may appear at first sight purely negative. 
Few of them, however, really are such, and in any given case the 
absence of a quality on one side may be’ quite as Beanies as its 
presence on the other. 

There is only one Irish group of tales which can be brought into - 
comparison with the Volsunga Saga. The Cattle-Prey of Cuallji is 
in itself a remarkable story, but in the present connection it cannot 
be considered alone. For just as the saga contains an introduction, 
then the great central tragedy, then a conclusion, so this Cattle-Prey 
_ is seen to be only the most important in a series of tales, all closely 
connected together, which either relate events actually forming part 
of Cuchullin’s history, or having an immediate bearing’ on the greatest 
episode in his career. It is quite true that all these pieces are not 
the production of a single author, and are not supposed to form one 
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story. ` But they hang together in a manner which shows that the 
bards who gave them their present shape worked consciously with 
regard to the unity of the whole tale; and, indeed, did their work so 
well that but two steps remained to be taken to have created one of 
the noblest of all epics. These last steps, however, were not taken, ` 
and we ‘have, in consequence, to contemplate an unfinished work. 
Let us do so now somewhat closely, and see How the Irish achievement 
compares with the Northman’s completed work. 

A brief examination is sufficient to show that the Irish tale has the 
advantage in its larger sweep and scope. It does not deal merely 
with the fates and fortunes of a few families. Great as are the 
personages in the /Norse tale, there is a side on which we scarcely 
realise the greatness attributed to them. While, as I have already 
remarked, they seem to inhabit continents, the continents are a soli- 
tude. We are not made to realise that these “great kings,” as they 
are often styled, are masters of great hosts. They are surrounded 
by no troops of illustrious knights and warriors, whqse fortunes are 
bound up with theirs. It is their purely individual destinies that 
alone are put before us. But in the Irish tale everything in this 
respect is quite different. It deals with the fates and fortunes, the 
honour or dishonour of rival kings, and of heroes more famous than, 
the kings; of provinces matched against provinces, their safety or 
their spoliation. Even the element of race-rivalry is not wanting., 
The ‘peculiar interest which attaches to the fate of Ferdiad is much 
of it due to the fact of his being the chief of an obscure and subject 
Firbolg tribe. Again, the story, thus large in its central theme, is 
approached through a number of minor antecedent: stories, all of 
which contribute something to the shaping of the main situation. Of 
these, a short one, relating the cruelty of the Ultonians to a pregnant 
woman, supplies a most important element in the later plot. Another 
tale, in itself one of the best known and most popular-pieces of Irish 
legend, The Fate of the Sons of Usna, tells us how the banishment 
came ‘about of the greatest of the Ulster warriors, Fergus MacRoy, 
and how he took service with the Queen of Connaught to fight in the 
great war against his own country—-an earlier and most interesting 
- little narrative ‘having previously told us how he had voluntarily 
given up his kingship to Concobar MacNessa. Then there are stories 
of Cuchullin’s early career—the enchanting first adventures of his 
boyhood, and the wilder and more extraordinary exploits of his youth. 
All these separate threads of interest are at last woven together with 
that of the character, the ambition, and the power of the Amazonian 
Mave. We have the striking and dramatic narrative of the dispute 
between the lady and her husband, whom she despises, as to the 
amount of their respective possessions. They prove equal in every 
respect, except that the husband is the richer by the possession of a 
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single bull. Mave resolves to put an end to this inequality, and 
sends an embassage to ask for the loan of the great Brown Bull, an 
animal of supernatural qualities, and of which there are also some 
strange prior stories. The embassy, when just on the point of 
succeeding, suddenly fails, and Mave,.in consequence, resolves to win 
by force what she cannot obtain by friendship. There is then the 
striking incident of the appearance of the prophetess, with her 
sombre and ambiguous predictions of bloodshed. There is the gather- 
ing together of the hosts of Connaught and of all the south of Ireland. 
At the head of them Mave sweeps across the country to the attack on 
the north-east ; but among all her warriors there are none so famous 
as Fergus MacRoy, the former king of Ulster, and knightly tutor of 
Cuchullin, and Ferdiad the Firbolg, the latter’s dearest friend. And 
Cuchullin is their only opponent; for the curse of the dying woman 
has fallen on the land, and on every warrior save one who is not of 
age. The situation which then develops is one quite unexampled for 
romantic interest. On one side of the little river is a great host, on 
the other a beardless boy, to whose succour from the wood-girt doons 
of the North no single champion comes. They are every one smitten 
with the weakness of woman in travail. Yet such are the peculiar 
notions of honour prevalent that Mave is compelled to stay hèr pro- 
gress unless she can find among her hosts a warrior who in single 
combat is the match of the boy beyond the ford. One after another 
they come out against him, hoping for renown, but winning only 
disgrace and death. Fergus MacRoy will not fight with his former 
pupil; Ferdiad, his friend, will not—at first. But the queen, in 
increasing despair and anger, finding him her only hope, plies all her, 
arts to seduce him, She offers him the greatest rewards, jewels, 
wealth in territory and cattle. He remains for a long time obdurate. 
At last she throws into the scale the hand of her daughter, Findabair, 
and Ferdiad gives way. Then comes the greatest of all the combats, 
and from its nature the most dramatic, the account of it unfortunately 
injured a little by turgid exaggeration. It lasts for days. Cuchullin, 
though with utter reluctance, is compelled at last to take his friend’s 
life. But the many wounds he has received have now wrought their 
effect, He is utterly exhausted, and is carried away into the forest 
by his charioteer and his half-witted father. There is no longer an 
obstacle to the progress of the queen and her armies, who burst into 
the land of the Ultorians, 

Up to this point it cannot be denied that the interest is well sus- 
tained, nay more, that it increases progressively. All at once, how- 
ever, there is a disappointing collapse. Mave carries off the bull, 
which, however, refuses to stay in Connaught, and this part of the 
story ends amid what can only be described as a lamentable fizzle of 
fantastic absurdities, the fate of not one of the principal personages 
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being in any way affected. Yet it is easy to perceive the kind of: 
development that might have given to the epopee a striking close. 
If, for instance, the invasion of Ulster had proceeded, and if Fergus 
MacRoyhad driven Concobar from the kingship, thus punishing him 
: for his treachery to the Sons of Usna, we should have felt in some 
` measure satisfied. But the wars that follow this bull incident lead 
to nothing. ‘In another and still,more vital manner might the story - 
have found a complete. and worthy issue. The fate of Cuchullin 
might have been in some way so bound up with one or other of the 
principal events, as for instance, the slaying of Ferdiad, as the fate of 
Achilles is bound up with his determination to remain at Troy and 
avenge Patroclus, so as to bind the different parts of the tale into one 
compact whole. But there is no such connection. The death of 
Cuchullin takes place in a later war, and so far as if is an event that 
springs out of the -earlier conflict, it is so in vittue- of a new and 
obscure spring of action, the hatred, that is, of a clan of sorcerers, 
some of whom Cuchullin had slain ; and the discontinuity of interest, 
the abrupt check to the triumphant progress of the story when in 
mid-career, the necessity after an interval of disappointing delay 
amid trivial, even ridiculots surroundings, of taking a fresh start— 
constitute a serious injury to the total impression, 

It remains then that the Irish epic, regarded merely from the con- 
structive point of view, has points of superiority to its northern rival,: 
points also of inferiority. Both are characteristic. In the larger . 

‘scope of the earlier parts of the design, in the greater abundance of 

incident all converging to a single end; in the greater fertility of 
invention, variety of characters, animation of movement-——in all these 
respects more nearly resembling the tale of Troy, it surpasses the: 
Volsunga Saga. On the other hand, its failure in unity and complete- 
` ness is such as to compel us to Prone unc it to be in these respects 
distinctly inferior. 

We have seen what the position ats women is in the northern saga. 
That of the women in the Irish tales is quite different. Queen acs, 
it is true, plays a conspicuous part enough. But she is not for all 
that a truly central figure. She storms across Ireland in her war- 
chariot, goes back again, and that is all. Of Emer, Cuchullin’s 

` wife, we hear a good dealin some tales. She has “the six beauties of 
person, of voice, of wisdom, of music, embroidery, of virtuous chastity.” 
But she is not central any more than Mave. Deirdré, within the sphere- 
of her destinies, comes nearer than either to being a true heroine. 
But her sphere is a minor one, that of a single tale in the cycle; 
and tragic as is her fate, it is very far from impressing us like that of 
Gudrun or Brynhild. It is evident, in fact, that the great figures im 
` Trish story are those of the men; and while this is true of the tale of 
Troy also, yet the women in that are, so to speak, at the bottom of - 
the whole business. In the northern tale they are much more ; while 
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in the Irish they neither play a foremost part, nor are they the main- 
` spring of the action. The men do not contend about them except in 
the case of Deirdré. In what might appear to be an exception, the 
romance of Diarmid and Graunja, the lady is mainly a auhep for 
satire on account of her selfish caprice. 

Taking, indeed, the entire body of characters, male and female, 
those of Irish story, just like those of Greek epic, are inferior in 
weight and strength to those of that single tale, the Volsunga Saga. 
Far less terrible are even Greek gods than those northern men and 
women. (Going among these is like entering some vast and gloomy 
hall occupied by what appear to be statues, majestic and beautiful, 
but so awful and stern of aspect that one trembles at the sight. 
Then, little by little, with increasing awe, it is perceived these are no 
statues—that they are quick, or becoming so ; and as the life kindles, 
and the expression upon the great features grows vivid ; as the forms 
take motion, slow though it be and majestic, with gestures of gigantic 
limbs answering to the indications of love or hate upon the faces, our 
impulse is to flee speedily, lest we be smitten to death for our intru- 
sive presumption, or lest even a touch, though unintended, from hand 
or foot of frames that are made of stone, be fatal in an instant to 
bodies built but of flesh. 

We gain no such impressions from the Irish characters. They 
are thoronghly human. They have their full share of mortal weak- 
ness. The Northerns have no weakness. They are capable of 
dreadful crimes, but have little hankering after the mean or the petty 
wickedness ; and they know as little of softness of heart as of insta- 
bility of will. It is characteristic, too, that the only sign of this last 
weakness is exhibited by a man, the great hero himself. Yet, let us 
contrast the description of Sigurd, the most lovable personage in the 
Northern tale, with that of the Irish Finn. When we are told that 
he was ‘foremost in courtesy and goodly manners,” that “of many 
words he was, and so fair of speech withal, that whensoever he made 
it his business to speak he never left speaking hefore that to all men 
it seemed full sure that no otherwise must the matter be than as he 
said,” the picture is very attractive. But when we remember that all 
this courtesy and fair speech were the gifts of one ‘‘ whose eyes were 
so keen that few durst gaze up under the brows of him,” we realise 
that we have before us a character with elements in it very different 
from those of mere Be and amiability. Now read the following 
description : 

“The good followers live no more; Finn, the true chief, lives not. In 
his house the troop no longer is, surrounding their commander and Fian., 
leader. Better than all others did they set forth the chase; better than all 
lords was their captain. .... He was a king, a seer, a poet, our magician, 


our knowledgable one, our soothsayer; .... all, whatsoever he said, was 
sweet with him.” 
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The impression of charm, of affection, which is predominantly con- 
veyed in this passage is, on the whole, the prevailing one with regard 
to the Irish character. They are less imposing than the Norse, but 
they are more attractive. They sometimes amuse, sometimes vex us 
by their failings. But if they are less strong, they are more tender. 
If they are less steadfast, their changes serve but to reflect a more. 
varied brilliance, like the play of waves in sunlight; while in several 
of the nobler types there is a union of simplicity and purity, of courage 
and of love, that-places them high among human ideals. 


So far as I have been able to compare the two literatures, it might 
seem as if the balance slightly inclined in favour of the North, owing 
to the greater completeness of sonie of the sagas ; and in the greatest 
of them to the larger interest belonging to the female characters. It 
happens, however, that matter for comparison is not yet exhausted, if 
it can be called comparison, when a number of qualities and character- 
istics which on one side appear plentifully, on the other have hardly 
any existence. The Edda-arose too directly under Celtic influences to 
be here taken into account. 
Among these qualities and characteristics on the Irish side must 
be counted the frequent occurrence of supernatural and magical 
agencies and effects ; the profusion of romantic invention; the highly 
developed feeling for nature; a richer and more ornate style; the 
brightness and variety which spring from a wealthier and more 
polished social state; the delight in art and music, in history and 
poetry ; and, finally, the elements of comedy, humour, satire, and wit. 
Of these last, indeed, little can be said here. They would require 
an essay to themselves. I must content myself, on the present occa- 
sion, with noting that, while in the Norse literature only “ traces” of 
them, as the chemists say, are to be found, they form in the Irish a 
distinctly ponderable quantity. ‘The Proceedings of the Bards” is 
an extremely clever satire, while of “The Vision of MacConglinne ” 
it is enough to say that its humour anticipates that of Rabelais. 
‘Passing on, thén, to the other characteristics, it must be observed 
that to illustrate them in any adequate degree would require a con- 
siderable volume. There are some to which I can but briefly allude. 
. The much greater abundance of the supernatural element in the Irish 
. tales may, perhaps, appear a mark rather of difference than of superi- 

ority. For when used unskilfully and with too great profusion, as 

often happens, it destroys the sense of reality, a point in which an 
- Trish tale, as compared with a Norse ‘one, is almost invariably weak. 
On the other hand, it can hardly be doubted, except by very pro- 
nounced realists, that it is a source of poetry, at times delightful, at 
times impressive. Two of the most interesting examples in which 
entire and considerable tales, for there are innumerable minor ones, 
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depend on a supernatural motif, are those in which beautiful immortals 
fall in love with mortai heroes and seek to win them for their spouses. 
Thus, Fand, the wife of the sea~god Mananaun, carries off Cuchullin 
for atime. The other most remarkable variation on this theme is the 
better known tale of Oisin in the Land of Youth. Of another kind 
from’ these two is the beautiful tale of King Cormac and the Branch, 
and of yet a third variety is the Fate of the Children of Lir, classed 
by Mr. Jacob among Celtic fairy tales. In these and in othér 
countless instances the supernatural is, of course, of a wholly different 
type from that of the gigantic Norse cosmogony. If Ireland ever 
had anything like the latter, the record of it has been blotted out. 
` Of the Irish gods and their doings with one another we have little 
definite knowledge. A long-continued euhemerising process has 
turned most of them into apparent men, while yet another tendency: 
has reduced many more to a’rank hardly higher than that of fairies. 
But there is one group in which the greatness and significance of the 
forms still loom on us through all disguise. Round Lu, the god of 
light, is gathered a company of deities confessed ; and in the narrative 
of the great conflict waged with Balor and the Fohmor powers at the 
northern Moytura—-so unfortunate in the literary shape in which it 
has reached our time, the unquestionable significance of some of the 
incidents, such as the capture of the Dagda’s harp by the evil powers 
and its enforced restoration, and the still more wonderful symbolism 
of the capture of the sword of Téthra, Death, by the De Danann 
Ogmé, the warrior, typifying courage, throws a ray of light amid the 
confusion of these mist-enfolded enormous forms, which enables us to 
guess vaguely at a vast mythology, peculiar in character, as different 
from the sunny grace of that of Olympus as from the rude sublimity 
of the Norse world-builders in the dimly discerned identification of 
its facts, not only with the evolution of the physical world, but with 
the spiritual progress of man. 

Closely allied to the frequency of supernatural incident in the 
Trish tales is the superabundance of romantic invention. To enable 
the reader to form any adequate idea on this topic it would be 
necessary to pour out before him page after page of the literature. 
This, of course, cannot be done. But there happens to be an incident 
common in substance to both Norse and Irish literature which 
exhibits, in some degree, how far the Irish exceeds in the possession 
of the quality to which I refer. ‘The incident is the mode in which 
Sigurd and Cuchullin obtain their respective horses. Sigurd asks the 
king for a horse, and is bidden to choose one for himself. He goes 
out into the woods and meets with an ‘old man, Odin in reality, 
who inquires what he is after. Sigurd tells him, and asks for his 
assistance. The old man agrees, and suggests that they shall drive 
the horses into a certain water. When this is done, all the animals 
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swim back at once to land except one; and that one is Sigurd’s 
choice. He is grey in colour, young, and of great height and 
strength. His name is Grani. The old man bids Sigurd treat the 
horse well, and departs. Of the animal we hear little afterwards. 
Now compare this with the Irish story. : Cuchullin goes out on a 
like business with Sigurd’s, and meets a grey horse coming to him 
from a lake. Cuchullin attempts to hold and to master him; but the 
horse before he submits takes the youth three times all round Ireland, 
leaping from hill to‘hill and from promontory to promontory. This 
horse is the Lia Macha, or Grey of Macha, the goddess of ‘war, who 
has in fact sent him. Cuchullin has also another horse, black 
Shanglend, and of the two and their feats in drawing the hero’s war- * 
chariot we hear frequently. They are with him to the end. The 
Grey weeps over his approaching doom, defends his body when’ he has 
fallen, and then departs to the land of the immortals. 

I must now go on to notice briefly an even more important point, 
in which, I think, Irish literature has an unmistakable superiority 
over the Icelandic. The feeling for Nature, hardly to be noticed in 
the latter, shows itself distinctly in the other. ' It is found alike in 
both the great Irish cycles, and in many minor isolated. tales. . The 
story of Deirdré, which belongs to the Cuchullin cycle, has much of it 
in the poems descriptive of Scotch scenery, the earliest testimony to 
the attractions of that natural beauty which has since been sung so 
often. But it is in the Finn cycle that the delight in Nature is most 
fully expressed. And that it should be so is only in harmony with 
the whole character of ‘the personages of that cycle. For Finn and 
his companions, whether partly historical or purely mythic, are beyond 
all things a primitive * race of trappers and hunters, sharply dis- 
tinguished in this respect from the Ultonian warriors, whose life. 
belongs distinctly to the pastoral social stage, who are men of the 
court and the camp—if these expressions are not somewhat too modern 
—not at all of the wood and the field. Nothing can.be more note- 
worthy than the consistency with which the necessary conventions 
regarding these matters are kept up in the literature. The Fianna, 
for instance, have’ no horses, although there is a significant story as 
to how they first came to get them from Britain. The principal 
animal in their legends is Bran, Finn’s hound. Cuchullin’s horses 
are the animal protagonists of the other cycle. In the one group of 


+ Here, as in some other cases, I have the misfortune to differ from the views ex- 
pressed by my friend, Dr. Douglas Hyde, in his recent “ Story of Early Gaelic Litera- 
ture.” This is not a Suitable occasion for discussing the points in question ; but with 
regard to what Dr. Hyde regards as modern in the Finn cyéle, it arises most of it 
. from eauses which in no way affect the comparative antiquity of the legends. War- 
chariots may or may not be, according to circumstances, a mark of lateness, but 
absence of horses can hardly be such. As regards the feeling for Nature, it is we who 
have reverted ; and it ought not to. be forgotten that our reversion has been largely 
due to the Scotch Gael, Macpherson, working on traditions imperfect and confused, no 
doubt, of this very Finn cycle. i 
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tales we hear constantly of the catching of trout and salmon. But 
no warrior of the Red Branch apparently ever so much as heard of 
those inhabitants of the waters of Hiré. This leads me to remark to 
what an extent in that strange piece of literature, “ The Colloquy 
with the Ancients,” at once so delightful and so provoking, the 
beauty of water is dwelt on. The constant descriptions of the “ loch- 
wells, azure hued at one time, and again green with reflection of 
surrounding copse-wood ;” the repeated mention of the translucent 
and gushing streams, how remarkable in a country where one would 
have supposed that the very abundance of the watery element would 
have made men indifferent to it! It is in thirsty Hastern countries 
that one usually finds the most poetical references to river and stream. 
Yet here we have them in Ireland, because spring and stream were 
a part of that nature with which the Fianna were so familiar. About 
these men there is indeed much that reminds us of the most poetical 
side of the North American Indian character and life. Hunters and 
fishers, their home is in the forests and mountains. They are often 
contrasted with the “ people of settled habitation.” Keeltje finds it 
irksome to remain a few days in the one spot. They haunt the lonely 
Western sea-coast. They have about them the forest odour and the 
breath of the ocean. They are always telling us of the music of the 
birds of sea-cliff and woodland, and of all the wild creatures that live 
under the open sky. Let me just quote one passage which exhibits 
as much of this as could well be packed into a few lines: 


“The haven roars, and oh! the haven roars over the rushing race of 
Rinn-da-wark ; the drowning of the warrior of Loch-da-chonn—that is what | 
the wave impinging on the strand laments. Musical is the crane, and oh! 
musical is the crane in the marshlands of Drum-da-ren : tis she that may 
not save her brood alive : the wild dog of two colours (i.¢., the fox) is intent 
upon her nestlings. A note of sorrow, and-oh! a note of sorrow is that 
which the thrush of Drumqueen sends forth! but not more cheerful is the 
wail the blackbird makes in Letterlee. A woeful sound, and oh! a sound 
of woe is that the deer utters in Drumdalesh! dead lies the doe in Drum- 
Silenn; the mighty stag bells after her. .... A woeful boom, and oh! a 
boom of woe is that the wave makes upon the northward beach, striking 
against the glittering rock; lamenting for Keel now that he has gone.” 


Here we have also not only man’s love for Nature, but Nature’s 
sympathy with man. But there are many other touches. Byron 
speaks of the ocean’s “mane.” He had been anticipated by a Gaelic 
bard who lived hundreds of years before him. We have many refer- 
ences to sunrise in a manner which is surely Homeric: 


“ And the company tarried at the festive banqueting till the sun, being 
risen from his fiery pillow, flooded the cliffs and waterfalls and estuaries, of 
the earth.” * 


* This last example is all the more interesting from the fact that similar expressions 
occur in folk-tales of the present day. Compare “And they passed the night cheer- 
fully in eating and drinking and in sport, till the whiteness of the day came upon the 
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So closely indeed are these Fianna identified with the natural world 
that they seem all but a part of it, to be hardly distinguished from it. 
Finn is in one place called the “ golden salmon.” The mother of his 
son Oisin was a fawn; as De Vere, though inverting the order, as I 

„think, makes him say: | : 


i 


“ My mother was a princess turned 
x By magic to a milk-white doe.” 


There is, as we all know, a small number of animals termed mar- 
supial, because they carry in a pouch their young when first born, . 
- these being, as it were, only partly born. The Fianna are like these, ' 
only partly born, scarce separated from nature. Representing in 
every way a more primitive social type than that of the Milesians, 
*they are doomed at last, these children of nature, to fall before the 
~children of men. Over them, as over the North-American child of 
snature, rests the shadow of early extinction. Only, while the one 
„passes away slowly and miserably, the others in one decisive ruin fell 
agrandly. They had made themselves the rivals of the kings of the 
later race, who felt that they were becoming dangerous, and in spite 
- of.all their valour overthrew them and slew them at Gowra. Such at 
least is my reading of whatever historical truth the legends may 
contain, They have not been wholly unavenged for their fall. Their 
story, as I haye elsewhere observed, has in the Irish popular memory 
‘all but blotted out the recollection of the greater deeds of the Ulster 
‘warriors. Moreover, it represents in Irish literature a distinct stream 
-of poetry, having much more, on the whole,'of what Matthew Arnold 
¿recognised in the Welsh tales as, the Celtic magic than does the 
“Ultonian cycle. It has more, too, of the supernatural, of the lesser 
+supernatural. The characters are in more continual contact with 
‘the fairy inhabitants of rath and hill, Indeed, at the end of one 
‘tale, we-are told that from that time forth the Feni had not more 
constant intercourse-with men than with the Thuaha De Danann. 
In the Cuchullin cycle the supernatural is met with less fre- 
quently, and when it does occur, it is the greater figures of the 
mythology that it presents us with. The human interest is, in . 
fact, ‘much more developed; it is, at all events, more indepen- 
' dent; and it would in truth appear as if this Irish Aryan cycle, 
as I contend that it [is, stood in this respect midway between the 
Finn cycle, which is much less Aryan, and the Scandinavian 
which is much more Aryan.. It has nearly the full human interest 
of the latter, a considerable share of the mythologico-super- 
‘natural and purely natural interest of the former, while in the 
morrow-morning.” See the tale of “ Morraha ” in my West-Irish Folk-Tales ; and for 
another variation, “ The King who had Twelve Sons.” The MS. of the “ Colloquy ” is 


more than five hundred years old: the contents much older. The folk-tales were 
committed to writing for the first time in 1891. i 


> 
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Scandinavian literature the supernatural is reduced to the very 
narrowest limits, and the natural, in'the sense in which I here use it, 
is hardly found at all. Nature, nature and man, man only; these 
are the three stages. The power of the Scandinavian tale is concen- 
trated purely on human emotion. “The proper study of mankind is 
man” is a precept that had been unconsciously practised by the 
Northmen a thousand years before it was written. Hence their 
unequalled individual talent for government, which reposes on know- 
ledge of human nature partly acquired, partly instinctive. The men . 
who possess it have been completely born, have emerged out of nature 
as entirely as men may. In the confusions of modern literature, the 
three stages are dispersedly represented. Shelley is all nature; 
Browning is all man. In Shakespeare alone are they all found duly 
blended. Yet there are two pieces even of his work which belong to 
the extremes, The one is the “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” the 
other is “ King Lear.” The latter, though founded on a Celtic legend, 
is the most purely Northern specimen of his art. For its power is 
that of the rendering of the sheer naked strength of tragic emotion. 
Less than any other of the great plays does it possess the mere beauty 
of language and expression. It furnishes us with few familiar 
quotations. It has neither natural magic nor scenic attractiveness, 
There is no Venice in the background, but a misty Britain in a rude 
age, and there is no love story. But there are characters of the 
Northern type. There is colossal folly, colossal ingratitude, and ` 
colossal devotion ;-and, the wild humour being added, the result is 
‘King Lear. Yet, perhaps, we should hardly like Shakespeare so well 
if all his plays were of this type. How could we do.without that 
rose-scented June of his calendar, ‘“ Romeo and Juliet”? Still less 
should we be content with a whole literature of tragic and stormy 
Januaries. Iceland, with its contrast of snows and fires, witk its huge 
ice-mountains, has scenery more impressive than anything in Erin; 
but Erin after all is the goodlier land. 

In the foregoing observations I have already trenched on the 
subject of style. How far do these similitudes help us? It cannot 
be denied that the style of the best sagas is an excellent one. 
Calm and strong, it rises without effort to the level of the greatest 
situations, the entire absence of strain leaving the full force of the 
events and emotions to present itself to the reader's mind as it were 
directly without any intervening medium. This style shows itself at 
its best when the events and emotions are of the greatest, so as to 
need no emphasis in the telling. But even in stories of less moment 
the style cannot be called other than good. It would be difficult to 
find better models than are the’best sagas of clear, straightforward, 
sincere nafrative. The total absence of rhetoric, of exaggeration, of 
attempt to make things finer than they are produces a solid reality of 
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effect, which a more elaborate, ornamented style -frequently fails to 
secure. At all events, whether the effect be'great or small, we are 
left without sense of disappointment. The situations, however, in 
_ which the grandeur of the subject dispenses with ornament arə 
comparatively rare. And, as we know from numerous examples, it is 
not the unadorned literature which alone succeeds. The greater part 
of the greatest literature belongs to the enriched or ornamented style ; 
and to ask whether, other things being equal, we shall prefer richness __ 
or its absence, is equivalent to asking whether the ornament is in 
itself good or bad. Now, the old Irish style, though now’and then 
quite simple, is, as a rule, very far from being devoid of ornament. 
It is, as a rule, the antithesis of the Norse style, and it has certainly 
foresworn simplicity ia its dealing with the greatest of the native 
stories. Has it done so with successor not? I think I shall be able 
to show that it has not entirely failed, and that in the beauties of 
detail which have thus accrued we can find some compensation for the 
defect of construction already pointed out. I shall confine myself to 
the great episode of the combat between Cuchullin and Ferdiad, as it 
is one of the few of which we have a complete translation from an old 
version. The piece is partly in prose, partly in verse, the narrative 
being mainly contained in the prose, the verse being lyrical comment 
on the situation. Now, if the whole composition be read just once 
and without care, the impression, perhaps, will be that the strain of 
exaggeration in the prose has proved fatal to the literary beauty of 
the whole. But a further acquaintance will, I think, show that the 
exaggeration affects externals only in the main. What does it really 
mattér if the bard has chosen to clothe Ferdiad on the final day in 
absurd and impossible armour, and has invented for Cuchullin a 
weapon equally absurd and impossible? We can easily drop all this 
out of dur minds and give heed only to the intention, which is to 
represent the combat as prolonged necessarily by the valour of the 
heroes for five successive days, different and more formidable weapons 
being each day employed ; and when we have thus accommodated our 
minds to the position we shall surely admit that the details are full 
of beauty. Cuchullin addresses repeated remonstrances to Ferdiad. 
He reminds him of their old friendship : 
“ Together. we went into every battle, 

Thou wert my heart’s companion ; 

Thou wert my tribe, thou wert my family ; 

Dearer I never found.” 

But Ferdiad is obdurate. His ambition has þeen fatally kindled by 
the offers of Mave and, above all, by the prospect of marrying, Finda- 
bair., Cuchullin warns him that he will neyer get her. She has been 
offered to fifty warriors already and they have all fallen. Ferdiad 
will fall too. The latter becomes a fatalist; ‘‘ A man,’ he says, 
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“ comes of necessity to the sod where his grave shall be.” We could 
easily anticipate the result to Ferdiad from the previous desoription 
ef Cachullin’s onset: _ 

* Though swift as the wind accomplished with ease, 


Like water from the high cliff, 
Or like the rapid thunder.” 


And so the combat goes on, though at first half in sport. For on 
the first day they fight merely with their light missile weapons, which 
they ward off with their shields. ‘“ And the weapons,” it is said, 
“ flew backwards‘and forwards between them like bees on the wing 
on a sunny day.” Towards evening they give over. “And each 
came to the other. Hach put his arms-round the neck of the other 
and gave him three kisses.’ Their horses that night were in the same 
enclosure, their charioteers at the same fire.” They also shared their 
provisions and the medicines for their wounds. The next day the fight 
was renewed with long straight spears and the third day with broad 
spears. And they saluted each other at evening in the same way, and 
so spent the nights, But their wrath is gradually aroused. On the 
-fourth day, when they fight with swords, Ferdiad’s countenance is 
darkened: They fight fiercely, inflicting severe wounds on each other.: 
That night their horses were not in the same enclosure, their charioteers 
were not at the same fire. ‘And so the fifth fatal day arrives, on which, 
after many impossible feats on both sides, Ferdiad falls. His friend 
utters over him a touching lamentation. He laments his beauty, his 
ruddy cheek, his clear, blue eye, his wisdom, and his eloquence. He 
laments the “golden brooch,” the jewel given him by Mave, which 
had formed a part of his temptation. No other champion had 
equalled his friend. 


“ Each was a game, each was a sport, 
Until Ferdiad came to the ford.” 


But all his valour was vain. ‘ Yesterday he was greater than a 
mountain ; to-day there remains of him but a shadow.” 

It must, I think, be admitted that the Irish tale, while approaching 
in this situation the interest of the principal Norse saga, contains 
beauties of a kind to which the latter can lay no claim. Yet that 
saga is the chief glory of the Norse literature. It is the main 
building, to which the other sagas are only pillars and buttresses. 
But although the Ultonian cycle gives us the best in Irish literature, 
there isso much besides comes close to its excellence, perhaps even. in 
some points surpassing it, that even if it were wholly wiped out of exist- 
ence, the Irish claim to rivalry with the Norse would only be a little- 
weakened, Certain I think it is, that from the lesser Irish cycles and 
isolated pieces we can glean the largest amount of beautiful detail. 

:d have already given some specimens of this, extracted from “ The 
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Colloquy with the Sages,” to illustrate the feeling for nature. But 
there are three other kinds of details, of which a few words must be 
said. These three kinds are: (1) That which is the outcome of race- 
genius independent of social conditions; (2) that which is mainly the 
outcome of social conditions; (3) that which is due to the combi- 
nation of the two others. Of these, let me first glance at the second, ` 
as it is the least vital and can be soon. dismissed. It is evident that 
there is much in the old Irish literature which is the reflection of a 
. social state in many respects bright and polished. It is full of 
descriptions of games and assemblies, of feasts aud festivals, of jewels 
and ornaments, of splendid arms and trappings and bright raiment. 
Part of this must no doubt be ascribed to the imagination of the 
Shenachies; that it can all be ascribed is impossible. A great deal, 
again, cannot, we must believe, be true of the supposed dates. It 
must belong, so far‘as it is true at all, to later periods, the bards 
of which described, perhaps with exaggeration, such splendour as 
their own times afforded. There is one thing, at all events, 
fairly certain. None of the splendour is of Norman or English 
introduction. It all belongs to the purely Gaelic age. The Norse 
literature is almost -wholly devoid of matter for comparison in 
this regard. It could hardly be expected in Iceland., There 
is, indeed, not unfrequent mention of the “‘ golden byrnies,” and 
the description: of the dress and arms of Sigurd is unquestion- 
- ably noble. But compare with it the brief description of the 
cloak of Conary, “which could only be compared to the mist of a 
May morning.” This is just one item out of a mass of gorgeous des- 
cription. But I must pass on to the traits which are not only the 
outcome of a comparatively wealthy society—for a people may of course 
attain to much outward luxury and splendour who have but scanty 
- spiritual gifts—but which are also due to the race genius either alone 
or in combination with the foregoing. Let us take, for instance, such 
traits as the general interest and delight of the Irish in poetry, in 
music, in history : . 
i “ He said to me in wisest words, 
Sing to me the history of my country ; 
It is sweet to my soul to hear it.” 


In the “Colloquy with the Ancients” we hear again and again suck 
enthusiastic praise for some piece of antiquarian lore as this: 
“ Success and benediction, Keeltje,” said Colman; “that is great 
knowledge and true guidance to have survived with any one.” 

- As poetry is the subject under discussion, all that is to be said of it 
in this regard is that the interest in it was universal, and that the bards 
and story-tellers were among the most honoured persons in Ireland. 
But music occupied a place no less conspicuous, and it was in itself a 
constant theme of poetry. Stories relating to its marvellous powers 
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and enchantments are of continual occurrence in the legends. From 
the’ oldest myths concerning the Dagda, to whose harp, symbolic of 
ah culture, I have already alluded, down to the days'of indisputable ` 
history, the praise of the wonderful art is sung in prose myth and 
poem. As an example of the former, take the little legend in which 
it is told how Finn acquired his harpist, the little man found one day 
sitting on a hillside. He had been forced to leave his own folk, the 
Thuaha De Danann (i.c., the fairies), on account of the jealousy of 
their other musicians. His stature was four times Finn’s fist.. He 
had yellow hair down to his waist. His harp was as long as three 
lengths of Finn’s fist, and he played on it the most enchanting music. 
He was afterwards provided with a wife of his own size, but a little 
taller, as we are accurately informed. Let us now hurry onwards to 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, to a date subsequent by a 
few years to the entry of the Normans. Here is the exordium to a 
poem by an Ulsterman to the harp of the O’Brien, which had some- 
how passed into Scotland, and of which he was sent as an ambassador 
to try and procure the return. MacConmidhe begins thus superbly : 


“ Bring unto me the harp of my King, 
That I upon it may forget my grief : 
By the voice of the sweet-sounding tree 
Soon is man’s sorrow driven away.” 


Take again the following from the fifteenth century : 


“ Bring me the musical lyre, speaking, brilliant, plaintive. When I be- 
hold the cunningly wrought harp, the great brown-shaded, smooth-sided 
instrument, under the bounding ardour of my swiftly moving fingers, my 
mind is, in my despite, excited, till I have played sweet tunes and thrilling 
from my furiously rapid finger tips.” 


In all this we can surely see beyond question the character of the 
` race-genius. In some directions all this eagerness to know the past, 
all this exuberant delight in colour and sweet sound, though they 
found in Ireland more satisfaction than they could possibly have won 
in Iceland, yet, owing to the political weakness of the race, accom- 
plished not a tithe of what under dther circumstances they might 
have attained to. So, after all, what we have most to look to is the 
revelation of race-genius which has been found most complete in the 
inexhaustible profusion of legend—-legend of every description, 
great and little, from the wide-eyed epic story, down through every 
grade of romance and marvel tothe most delicate fairy-tale—the last 
still clinging to the western mountains like fragments of sun-touched 
cloud. And all these, according to their kind, are filled with deeds 
of heroic courage, or pathetic sorrow, or wondrous adventure spring- 
ing from intercourse between mortal and immortal. The Greek gods 
often reveal themselves to men ; men in their turn visit not Olympus. 
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But beyond the human world of the old Gael is another, the land of 
the ever-young and of many names, the paradise of the Celts, who in 
their unconquerable optimism seem to have believed in no hell: 


“O Béfind, wilt thou come with me 
To the wonderful country that is mine? 
* * * +. * 


Soft are the streams wherewith ’tis watered ;. 
Choicest of mead and wine drink we: 

Our shapes are fairest, no blemish mars them ; 
Our love, unfettered from sin, is free.” 


And from this land there is-a constant passing to and fro; and from 
the half-open doors of it streams “ the light that never was on sea or 
land,” by whose radiance the human world is steeped in magic, and 
men behold marvels. To King Cormac MacArt, who doubts of the 
existence of the immortals, the beautiful Angus, son of the Dagda, 
reveals himself with his lyre and birds; and Maildune, voyaging over 
the translucent seas, beholds the island ramparted by the revolving 
wall of fire. 

-0 grey light of the North, light of cold reality, what a different 
world it is that is illuminated by thee! Yet it is in that world we 
must perforce spend much of our existence; and therein the Northman 
is master, master from the actual, while the Celt never wholly clears his , 
vision from the films of his Areas : and the one is scarcely happy, for 
that the world he rules over is hard and grey; and the other is per- 
petually returning from his paradise to iament, like Oisin, that in his 
absence the things once dear to him have passed from his eyes for 
‘ever. In trath they had hardly ever existed save in his imagination. 

The occultists tell us that those who have mastered their lore can put 

themselves at will into trance, and even wholly leave the body, while 

retaining full power to return at any moment to the ordinary waking’ 
state, In the use of the imagination our control should be the same. 

We should be able to dream and create what we desire, all the while 

perceiving the true relation between these figments and physical - 
reality. This indeed is the final distinction between sanity and in- 

sanity, In this old literature the Norseman is sane, because he does 

not dream at all;‘or, at least, his excursions into dreamland are so: 
brief ‘that he soon regains his faculties on his return. His strength 

lies in realism. But the Celt, habitually living among his dreams, 

and only paying to the realm of actuality the briefest visits, cannot 

accommodate his vision to the lights of this world, and so stumbles 

about in it awkwardly and disastrously. It is only the man who 

combines the spirit of both who is master of the two worlds. 

Half-balanced, then, as our two literatures are, each wanting 
something to complete it, to which shall we give the preference, or | 
shall we yield it to either? It might be supposed that the presence 
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-in the Irish of so many elements as have been shown to exist would 
decisively turn the scale against the Norse, to which they are'wantihg. 
Yet on consideration it may suggest itself that when the superiority 
lies with the Norse, it affects matters that are more truly vital; while 
the Irish superiority lies mainly in accessories. It must further be 
confessed that the value of the latter is often seriously diminished by 
various errors, positive’ and negative, in their employment. If this 
were not so, it would be hard to understand how, even in spite of 
considerable structural defects, Irish literature is not a classic, so 
important may accessories be. In human faces, for instance, inde- 
pendently of the expression, beauty consists of form, plus the acces- 
sories, such as colour, softness of skin, and tress. Now, if the shape 
be even moderately good, beauty in these details may almost turn the 
scale’ against finer form, to which the latter are wanting. But then 
there must be delicacy as well as brightness of tint; the luxuriance 
of the locks must not be-suffered to become unkempt. The Irish. 
muse does not always attend to these conditions. She is sometimes 
untidy, sometimes outrageously over-coloured and, bedizened. We 
have therefore to estimate whether we shall prefer her with these draw- 
backs or choose the severity of the Northern features, always pale of 
kue, and crowned by tresses too closely trimmed even to admit of 
disorder. , 

But as literature is a product of human faculties acting deliberately 
we need a comparison which shall bring out the qualities of our two 
literatures from this point of view. We need a metaphor of design, 
and we find that best in architecture.. Here we come again to the 
points that are vital and points that are accessory ; and we cannot fail 
to perceive how important is the superiority of Norse literature which 
lies in the points that are vital or structural. The plan, the design, 
is marked by a massive strength and unity which can in the’ last 
resort dispense altogether with ornamental detail. The Irish design, 
on the contrary, originally more extensive, fails in completeness just 
at the most important point, and endeavours to make up for the defect 
by a superabundance of smaller buildings, by ornaments, by mazes of 
extravagant fancies, sometimes charming, sometimes grotesque or 
hideous. . 

Is it possible to determine whether differences such as these in the 
mental products of two races are the result of moral or intellectual 
differences? The problem is difficult. Moral and intellectual are 
usually so closely bound together that they are hard to disentwine. 
Eut- we have a clue which may help us partly. What is the exact 
point where the weakness in the greatest Irish legend makes itself 
felt ? Let us consider the bull incident. No doubt in a pastoral ` 
age the possession of cattle was an important item in the affairs of 
life, It plays only too conspicuous a part in Irish history. Cattle- 
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preys were unfortunately one of the great occupations and amuse- 
ments of Irish chiefs down to a period far too recent. But when we 
have made allowance for the exaggeration natural to an Irish bard 
respecting the merit and glory of such pursuits, the placing of an 
event of the kind in the forefront of a great story is no less to 
be deplored. For the choice indicates either failure of artistic 
instinct in so placing a subject of merely material interest, or, as 
is more probable, a defect in moral seriousness, which concealed 
from the minds in which it was inherent, the real relative import- 
ance of things. To men who took a graver view of life, the 
putting armies and provinces in motion, the invoking heroism of a 
Cuchullin, and the bringing him into deadly combat with his dearest. 
friend in defence of a brute beast would have been an impossible 
literary sin. Had the intention of the poet been to illustrate the 
irony of life he could hardly have contrived a more effectual device. 
But no notion could have been further from his mind. In his levity 
he was thoroughly serious. He built with perfect confidence on his 
untrustworthy foundation, which, just where the most solid support 

“was needed, gave way beneath the weight, making it impossible to 
complete the edifice; complete it, that is, in due proportion, for finished 
in a manner it was. But the defects so evident to us could not 
have been visible to the architects. The blindness that concealed the 
nature of their first choice must have also hidden from them the 
consequences. 

* On the other hand, the solidity and unity of the Norse saga are no 
less clearly due to the high reflectiveness and gravity so characteristic 
of the race. It was these qualities which led their poets, though 
dealing with an age of warfare, to reject war and its details as the 
subject of their greatest work; to reject it as of temporary, superficial, 
external interest, and to seek instead for their theme in the inmost 
chambers of the heart. For these Norse were in reality’ civilised 
people of a high type, living amid cruel and terrible surroundings, 
with which they were only too anxious to be done. What a contrast 
to our gay old Celts! Did it ever enter into their heads that they 
` lived not in the best possible of worlds? Did ever one of them 
desire to get away from it, or complain of too much unrest in the 
life of woman or man? Nothing indeed can be more striking than 
to find in a people posséssed of so many fine faculties such an absence 
of introspection, such completeness of objectivity, such a contentment 
with the outward shows of things, such whole-hearted, eager, impetu- 
ous, simple pursuit of simple pleasures. And of these pleasures 
fighting was without question looked on as the noblest; fighting 
without ulterior aim or object, regarded in itself as the supreme 
‘good, And in this we can detect a possible defence for the construc- 
tion of the epic. So long as a conflict was brought about the causo 
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assigned mattered little. The one thing needful was that, having a 
great hero, the conflict, in order to display his valour to the utmost, 
should be on a great scale. And that this object has been achieved 
with magnificent dramatic effect in the isolation of Cuchullin at the 
ford, and in the presence in array against him of whole armies and 
champions innumerable—this at least is beyond denial. But the 
cattle-spoil of the Cuallji is only an episode inthe hero’s life, though 
it be the greatest. His life and character are the links that bind 
into a whole a number of successive adventures. And if the eagle of 
song that soared so high over Ardee* dropped with disappointing 
rapidity, as if its pinions had been suddenly broken, yet it rose once 
again out of its weakness, re-animated by the heroic spirit of chival~: 
rous courage, till with deliberate movement of sorrowful descent it 
sank at last into Cuchullin’s grave. 

Simple, chivalrous valour—that was the highest Irish ideal in 
character; the display of it in conflict the highest ideal in action. 
And this was the star that for centuries the race worshipped—wor- 
shipped without let or hindrance, without shock or disturbance from 
the outer world; to which world it accordingly paid as little attention 
as modern China. The ceaseless internal agitation, keeping every 
particle of its society dashed ceaselessly against the surrounding 
parts, fully occupied its energies; while the prevailing sentiment 
that’ this was the highest kind of life made it “difficult to establish 
any degree of unity calculated to interfere with if. Christianity 
made little difference. It came as a peaceful change, and insinuated 
itself among the chinks of the loosely-compacted social framework. 
Part of the national life it absorbed, leaving the remainder all but 
untouched ; except, perhaps, that, like ivy growing into the crevices 
of a wall, it disintegrated what it seemed to bind together. 

But nations cannot remain always. isolated. For Ireland, as for 
China, which she equalled in social unprogressiveness, the time came. 
There was a race whose epic was thoroughly finished and built of 
the most enduring material, and there was another, whose larger plans 
were left half-finished—and these two came at last into collision. The 
first stage of the struggle, extending over more than two centuries, 
was indecisive. In mere fighting capacity the Gael was equal to the 
Norseman ; and the country was difficult to subdue, owing to the low ` 
state of the political organism. Each bit of territory had its own 
separate life; and to conquer one meant the conquest of nothing 
more. Accordingly, though the Norsemen made many settlements 
in Ireland, from which they were never dislodged, a stay was put to 
their general progress at Clontarf, where their victory might have 
meant the final conquest of the island. : 

Yet their triumph was only deferred. That portion of them settled 

* Ath-Fhirdiad—Ferdiad’s-ford—in the County of Louth. 
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in Normandy came in, as we know, later on, by way of England, and 
then equipped with the resources of a more advanced civilisation. 
Yet, in spite of this fact, in spite, too, of the fact that they came as 
the representatives of a powerful kingdom, they should have found 
the conquest of an island so large as Ireland, and peopled by a race 
of warriors, far beyond their strength. So the event that happened 
‘is one of the most surprising in history. The more one looks at it 
the more one can but marvel. For, not to speak of the fact that the 
Normans were invited into Ireland by a native king, powerful enough 
when restored to confer upon them extensive territories, the other ` 
kings and chiefs, after the faintest show of resistance, surrendered the 
sovereignty of their country into the strangers’ hands. Like a child, 
who, not understanding the value of some precious possession, is half 
forced, half wheedled into handing it over into another's keeping, 
Ireland gave carelessly away, without a struggle worth mentioning, 
the independence ‘that had been hers since her history had been 
written: a truly remarkable and tragic result of want of forethought 
in a world in which there are men who look ahead and scheme; all - 
the more tragic from the fact that also, as a child might, she imme- 
, diately sought, or, rather, some portions of her unorganised organism 
sought and struggled to regain the lost treasure; all the more tragic ~ 
from the fact that she otherwise resumed—rather, she had never 
abandoned—her old pastime of fighting with herself; and that, partly 
in that disastrous fashion, and partly in the occupation, equally profit- 
-less under the circumstances, of fighting the stranger, she has spent 
her strength for seven hundred years. 
Yet it would have been small disgrace had submission followed 
after one sharp conflict. Such submission had everywhere, and in 
every case to the advantage of the conquered, followed as if by a law 
of nature. For these Northerns have everywhere become the masters 
of Europe, the directors and administrators of modern civilisation. 
An immense task has been committed into their hands, and the pros- 
perity and advancement of every country have been in direct proportion 
to the efficiency of their strength. - They destroyed the effete Rome 
and renewed the youth of Italy by their blood. To Spain they gave 
its Gothic nobility. , As Franks they took possession of Gaul, broke 
` the advancing power of Mahometanism, and, under Pepin and Charle- 
magne, founded the first great empire of reviving civilisation. When 
that broke up, they still left to France, along with its name, the kings 
and the aristocracy to whom that country owes its millennium of 
brilliant history. Their patience has controlled by its weight the 
anarchies of central Europe. They broke the ‘power of the spiritual 
Rome, a great deed, as all alike will admit. They have indirectly 
and silently resumed in recent times the rule over the regions and 
millions of Russia, an empire which they were the first to found. It 
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is they who have erected in England the greatest of European free 

States; whose gigantic constructions have occupied well-nizh the 

whole soil of a new continent; whose genius is conspicuous alike 

where the great antipodean islands offer them an open world, or South 

- Africa the intricacy of its turbulent complications; who, having in 
all these cases shown themeelves the greatest of those who have ever 
walked in. the ways of freedom, exhibit in their benign sway over a 
third of the inhabitants of Asia no less Dn for the methods of 
absolute rule. 

Closely allied to this TER faculty is that spirit of religios 
earnestness and independence which has found its most characteristic 
expression in Puritanism. What Puritanism is and has been the 
world can now very fairly judge. AJl I desire to do here is to draw 
attention to its manifest ancestry. When we look upon the self- 
drawn picture of Northern grimness and steadfastness in the saga, 
and consider the conscience of Brynhild: “Lo! now, two men-in the 
one house I will not have ; ” there can be small doubt, if there ever was 
any, as to the lineage of the English Ironside. And if Cromwell may 

. appear to some an insufficient proof of the political strength of this 
personage, I would ask them to consider the makers of the American 
Republic. For it is mere matter of fact that it was the Puritans who 
first laid: the foundation of the prosperity of the States, and that it 
was their clear-headedness and wisdom that shaped the greatest effort 
of deliberate political construction that the world has ever seen. And 
if we desire further proof we may find it in looking at the less 
favourable side of the picture. The dangers that threaten the Puritan 
work in America spring from the excess of the qualities that made it. 
Intense religious earnestness can never long survive, except in an 
atmosphere of struggle, That necessity of its existence soon disap- 
peared. Spiritual influences of the less severe type had unfortunately 
been to a great extent banished by the exclusiveness of the religious 
element. So the energy of the race remaining threw itself into the 
one sphere left open to it. The’ Puritans had no objection to the 
hard toil that creates wealth, But the industry of the early stages 
in which it was so necessary and useful passed rapidly, with accele- 
rating speed, into the headlong rush after material development. In 
process of time the evil that has thence arisen will no doubt lead to 
a moral revival by provoking struggle against itself. It will come at 
last to be seen that a too exclusively individualistic pursuit of material 
luxury must end by destroying the possibility even of that. The 
cure, it may be expected, will be aided by the reappearance of race- 
qualities which, not being at first so obviously useful in the new 
country, haye too long been overlaid. The Gael has not yet shown 
himself at his best in America. He has a better part. yet to play. 
His very faults, his lack of material energy, his tendency to a lazy 
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contentment with a little, combined with his positive virtues, his 
sociability, his affectionateness, and his esthetic and artistic gifts and 
inclinations, may all be well in reserve to help the America of the 
future to a more perfect and balanced conduct of life. 

Something of the kind has, we may believe, already happened 
elsewhere. ‘The blood of the Norseman even in Iceland was no 
longer unmixed, that of Sigurd and Brynhild. There were Celtic 
additions then, and they have, of course, been far larger still within 
the confines of these “islands of the mighty.” Hence the frequent 
appearance among them of characteristics that are not northern. 
They have become in part less stern; they have grown more 
emotional, more brilliant, more artistic. If we take Shakespeare as 
the most complete English type, we must, I think, admit that it is to 
the old Norse qualities that the greatness and the terror of his 
tragedy are due ; while to Celtic sources, on the other hand, we may 
attribute even more than Mr. Morley did, or “Mr. Arnold; we may 
. assign all the detail that clothes and enriches—the romance and the 
' variety, the gaiety and the wit, the music and the magic of these all- 
embracing plays. i l l 

Is this a small or unimportant contribution ? Hardly so. The herb 
whose seed is in itself and the fruit-tree yielding fruit are no trifling 
additions to a stony-naked planet. The skeleton is an exceedingly im- 
portant portion of the body; a strong backbone a most necessary founda- 
tion. I have further conceded that the bone of northern story is 
clothed in flesh sufficient to make a vigorous living organism. But 
the beauty of the “living garment,” its softness, its colour, its 
sensitiveness to the finest impressions—are not these the details 
which the Celt supplies? If so, he would seem. to have small 
grounds for discontent with his place and functions. His sphere, it 
is true, is not the haughty one of command. Tu regere imperio 
populos memento has never, been addressed to him. Neither has he 
the Puritan sternness of heart so often needed, which shrinks not 

‘from breaking the idol, however beautiful, that lures us from the 
truth. But it is no small compensation to be, in the social frame- 
work, the eye that first perceives the purest vision of beanty, the ear 
that catches its most delicate melodies, the nerve that thrills with the 
most exquisite sensation, the heart that throbs with the loveliest 
emotion, the voice that in delight or exultation laughs or sings. 

A social framework may have enough flesh and blood with it to be 
human and living, and yet be without these. It may then be as 
strong as the typical Puritan; it will probably also be as joyless. 
And this mayor may not be a good thing, according to the point of 
view. Matthew Arnold said that Shakespeare would have found the 
society 'on board the Mayflower intolerable. But were the members 
of it intolerable to each other? Would not a nation of Puritans 
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have its own peculiar joys? We should not forget the lesson con- ` 
veyed in the pictorial parable of the paper in which the little girl, 
watching some black creatures crawling across the floor, demands of 
her parent, ‘‘ Mother, how can they love one another?” Like unto 
like, Yet the old Norseman, as we have seen, was not wholly con- 
tented with his world; while the Celt in Ireland found abundant 
pleasure, in his. He had nature, he had song. ‘ When wars and 
` rumours of wars have ceased,” says Heine, “the nations of Europe 
will go out into the greenwoods and sing.” ` In this international - 
Eisteddfod the chief prize, of course, is to be awarded to a German. 
. But what of the Gael ? Shall not one note be heard of all that amid the 
greenest of green forests that once clothed his island he sang unnoted 
of any for the delight of his own soul ?—sang unheeded for ages till 
the Norseman broke into his isolation and learnt of him the gift of 
utterance that cheered thereafter the gloom of even Iceland winters ; 
that enabled him to build up that throne of poetry, whereon, as the 
greatest woman-figure in all literature, Brynhild. sits for ever by her 
Sigurd; and both, in sovereign humility of truth acknowledge, that 
this high seat of theirs would in all likelihood have been neither so 
lofty nor so fair had it not been for those examples first erected by 
the genius of the Gael for the glory of Cuchullin and Finn. 


WILLIAM LaRMINIE. 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. l 


 VIL—JUDGE AND LAWYER. 


N the preceding division of this work,* and more particularly 
in § 529, it was shown that in early societies such regulation 
of conduct as is effected by custom, and afterwards by that hardened 
form of custom called law, originates in the expressed or implied wills 
‘of ancestors—primarily those of the undistinguished dead, and secon- 
darily those of the distinguished dead. Regard for the wishes of 
deceased relatives, greatly influences actions among ourselves, and it 
influences them far more among savage and semi-civilised peoples ; 
because such peoples think that the spirits of the deceased are either 
constantly at hand or occasionally return, and in either case will, if 
made angry, punish the survivors by disease or misfortune. When, 
in the course of social development, there arise chiefs of unusual ; 
- power, or conquering kings, the belief that their ghosts will wreak 
terrible vengeance on those who disregard their injunctions becomes a 
still more potent controlling agency ; so that to regulation of conduct 
` by customs inherited from ancestors at large, and ordinarily enforced 
by the living ruler, there comes to be added regulation by the trans- 
mitted commands of the dead ruler. 
' Hence originates that early conception of ltr which long continues 
with slowly increasing modification, and which, in our day, still sur- 
‘vives in those who hold that Right means “ that which is ordered ”-— 
firstly, by a revelation from God, and secondly by. god-appointed or 
god-approved kings. For the theological view implies that govern- 
“ments in, general exist by divine permission, and that their dictates 
have consequently a divine sanction. In the absence of a utilitarian 
justification which only gradually emerges in the minds of thinking 
men; there of course exists for law no other justification than that of 
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being supernaturally derived—first of all direstiy and afterwards 
indirectly. oS ' 

It follows, therefore, that primitive law, formed out of transmitted 
injunctions, partly of ancestry at large and partly of the distinguished 
ancestor or deceased ruler, comes usually to be enunciated by those 
who were in contact with the ruler-—those who, first of all as attend- 
ants, communicated his commands to his subjects, and who afterwards, ` 
ministering to his apotheosized ghost, became (some of them) his 
priests. Naturally these last, carrying on the worship of him in suc- 
cessiye generations, grow into exponents of his will; both as deposi- . 
taries of his original commands and as mouth-pieces through whom. 
the commands of his spirit are communicated. By necessity, then, 
the primitive priests are distinguished as those who above all others 
know what the law is, and as those to whom, therefore, all questions 
about transgressions are referred—the judges. 

Ta small rude societies j sdicial systems have not arisen, and hence 
there is little evidence. Still we read that among thé Guiana Indians 
the Pe-i-men are at once priests, sorcerers, doctors, and judges. 
Concerning the Kalmucks, who are more advanced, Pallas tells us ` 
that the highest judicial council consisted partly of priests and also 
that one of the high-priests of the community was head-judge. 

Though among the semi-civilised Negro races of Africa, theological 
development has usually not gone far enough to establish the cult of 
a great god or gods, yet among them may be. traced the belief that 
conduct is to be regulated by the wills of supernatural beings, who are 
originally the ghosts of the distinguished dead; and in pursuance of 
this belief the ministrants of such ghosts come to be the oracles. Thus 
Lander tells us that “ in Badagry the fetish-priests are the sole judges 
of the people.” Cameron describes a sitting of a Mganga, chief 
medicine-man at Kowédi. After the chief’s wife had made presents 
and received replies to her inquiries others inquired. 


Questions were “ put by the public, some of which were quickly disposed of, 
while others evidently raised knotty points, resulting in much gesticulation 
and oratory. When the Waganga [apparently the plural of Mganga] pre- 
tended they could not find an answer-the idols were consulted, and one of 
the fetish men who was a clever ventriloquist made the necessary reply, the 
poor dupes bélieving it to be spoken by the idol.” 


OF ancient historic evidence readers will at once recall that which 
the Hebrews yield. 

There is in the Bible clear proof that the ideas of aw and of 
divine will were equivalents. Their equivalence is shown alike in the 
bringing down of the tables from Sinai and in the elaborate code of 
regulations for life contained in Leviticus; where the rules even for 
diet, agricultural operations, and commercial transactions, are seb 
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down as prescribed by God. . Still more specific evidence, 
elucidating both the general theory of law and the functions of the 
priestly class, is supplied by the following passages from Deu- 
teronomy : 

. “Tf there arise a matter too: -hard for thee in judgment, between blood 
and blood, between plea and plea, and between stroke and stroke, being 
matters of controversy within thy gates: then shalt thou arise, and get thee 
up’ into the place which the Lord “thy God shall chooses; and thou shalt 
come unto the priests the Levites, and unto. the judge that shall be in those 
days, and enquire ; and they shall shew thee the sentence of judgment; and 
thou shalt do according to the sentence, which they of that place which the 
Lord shall choose shall shew thee.” . 

Moreover, beyond the often recurring injunction to “ enquire of the 
Lord,” we have the example furnished by the authority and actions 
. of Samuel, who, dedicated to him from childhood, was a ‘ prophet of 
the Lord,” who as a priest built an altar, and, as we see in the case 
of Agag, was the medium through whom God conveyed his com-_ 

., mands, and.who played the part of both judge and executioner. 

Of course we may expect that Egypt with its long history fur- 

` mishes good evidence, and we find it. Here are relative facts from 

‘three authorities—Bunsen, Brugsch, and Erman. 


“That the oldest laws were ascribed to Hermes implies, however, 
nothing more than that the first germ of the civil Jaw sprung from the 
‘ Sacred - Books, and that it was based i in part upon the religious tenets which 
-they contained.” 

Mentu-hotep, a ‘priest and official of the 12th dyn., on his tomb, “ prides 
himself on having been ‘a man learned in the law, a legislator. a 

“The chief judge was always of highest degree; if he was not oneof the . 
king’s own sons, he was chief priest of one of the great gods, an hereditary 

rince.” 

Pr All the judges of higher rank served Mo`at, the goddess of Truth, as 
priests, and the chief judge wore a small figure of this goddess as a badge 
round his nec 

A court which held a sitting in the 46% of Ramses TI., consisted of nine 
priests (prophets and priests) anıl one lay member, the registrar, But in 
another case (Ramses 1X.) the lay element preponderated. 


Which last statement implies a step towards differentiation of the 
secular from the sacred in local admininistration. 

To the circumstance that the Greek States did not become fally 
united has already been ascribed the fact that the Greek priesthood 
never became a hierarchy. . Says Thirlwall—The Gréek priests 
never formed one organised body . . . . even within the same State 
they were not incorporated.” ‘Hence the normal development of 
sundry professions is less distinctly to be traced. Nevertheless the 
relation between the priestly and the judicial functions is visible in a 
rudimentary, if not in a developed, form. Among the Greeks, as, 
among the Hebrews, it was the habit in cases of doubt to “ enquire 
of the Lord;” and the oracular.utterance embodying the will of a 
god was made by a priest or priestess. Moreover, the circumstance 
that Greek laws were called ‘‘themistes” or utterances of the goddess 
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Themis, as the mouthpiece of Zeus, shows that among. the early 
Greeks, as among other peoples, a law and a divine fiat were the 
same thing. : That systems of law were regarded as of supernatural’ 
origin, is also evidenced by the code of Lycurgus. Says Hase :— 
“The origin of his code was religious. A declaration of the Delphic 
god contains the fundamental principles of the measures by -which 
he reconciled the rival, claims [of the Spartans].” That the non- 
development of a legal class out of a priestly class followed from the 
jack of development of, the priestly class itself, seems in some mea- 
sure implied by the following extract from Thirlwall : 

“ The priestly office in itself involved no civil exemptions or disabilities, 
and was not thought to unfit the person. who filled it for discharging the, 
duties of a senator, a judge, or a warrior. ./. . But the care of a temple 
often required the continual residence aud presence of its ministers:” 
Possibly the rise of priest-lawyers, impeded by this local fixity and by 
want of co-operative organisation among priests, may have been also 
impeded by the independence of the Greek nature, which, unlike 
Oriental-natures, did not readily submit to the extension of sacerdotal 
control over civil affairs. 

How priestly and legal functions were ed among the earlý 
Romans is shown by the two following extracts from Duruy :— 

The patricians “ held the priesthood and the auspices; they were priests, 
augurs, and judges, and they carefully hid from the eyes of the people the 
mysterious formule of public worship and of jurisprudence.” 

The “servile attachment to legal forms [which characterised the early 
Romans] came from the religious character of the law and from the belief . 
imposed by the doctrine of augury, that the least inadvertence in the accom- 
plishment of rites was Sufficient to alienate the goodwill of the gods.” 

It seems probable, indeed, that legal procedure consisted in part of 
ceremonies originally devotional, by which the god Numa was. to be 
propitiated, and that the complex symbolic actions used were supèr- 
posed. + For of the judges, who “sat only on days fixed by the secret 
calendar of the Pontiffs,” it is said that “ they did not admit the liti- 
gants to set forth simply the matters i in dispute ; mysterious formule, 
gestures, and actions were necessary.” In further evidence of this 
priestly character of the judicial administration i is the following state- 
mént of Professor W. A. Hunter :— . 

“ Pomponius, in his brief account of the history of Roman Law, informs . 
us that the custody of the XII. Tables, the exclusive knowledge of: the 
forms of procedure (legis actiones), and the right of interpreting the law,’ 
belonged to the College of Pontifis.” 

And Mommsen tells us in other words the same thing. 

But while wə here see, as we saw in the cases of other early 
peoples, that the priest, intimately acquainted with the injunctions 
of the god, and able to get further intimations of kis will, con- 
sequently became the fountain of law, and therefore the judge re- 
specting breaches of Jaw, we do not find evidence that in ancient 
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Rome, any more than in Greece, Egypt or Palestine, the advocate” 
was of priestly origin. Contrariwise, we find evidence, that among 
‘these early civilised peoples, as at the present time among. some 
peoples who have become civilised enough:to have legal procedures, 
the advocate is.of lay origin, Marsden says that in Sumatra— 

“ the plaintiff and defendant usually plead their own cause, but if circum- - 
stances render them unequal to it, they are allowed to pinjam mulut 
(borrow a mouth). Their advocate may be a proattin, or other person 
indifferently ; nor, is there any ‘stated compensation for the assistance, 
though if the cause be gained, a gratuity is generally given,” 

So; too, from Parkyns we learn that- the Abyssinians have a sort of 
lawyers—merely, “ an ordinary man, with an extraordinary gift of 
the gab. These men are sometimes employed by the disputants im 
serious cases, but not invariably.” Indeed it must everywhere have 
happened in early stages when litigants usually stated their respective 
cases, that sometimes one or other of them asked a friend to state his 
case for him ; and a spokesman who became noted for skill in doing 
this would be employed by others, and eventually a present to him 
would become a fee... It was thus among the Romans. After know- 
ledge of the Twelve Tubles had been diffused, and after the secrets of 
legal procedure had been disclosed by a secretary of Appius Claudius, 
there grew up a clasè of men, the jurisconsulti, learned in the law, 
who gave their advice ; and also, later, advocates distinguished by their 
oratorical powers, whos as among ourselves, were furnished with mate- 
. riels'and suggestions by lawyers of lower grade.  . 

The superposing of civilisations and of religions throughout 
Northern Europe after Roman days, complicated the relations 
` between religion and law, and between those who administered 
them. Nevertheless, the edenes everywhere points to the con- 

clusion, we have already reached. ; 

Beginning with heathen times, there may be put first the facts 
which Sir George Dasent gives us respecting the ancient Norse. He 
writes :— 

The priest “ was the only civil, just as he was the only religious authority 
—-minister and magistrate in one.’ 

“Tn trials... . it fell on him [the priest] to name one judges, and to 
` stperintend the proceedings.” 

But it seems that even in those rude days there had come into 
existence non-clerical advocates., i - 

“There were the lawmen or hese (légmenn), a elade which we shall 
find still flourishing in the time of which our Saga tells. - They were 
private persons, invested with no official character.” “They seem to have 
been simply Jaw-skilled men, ys COUR to whom men in need of advice 
betook themselves.” 

In harmony with these statements are those iade by an authority. 
respecting Old English institutions, Mr. Gomme. He says— - 
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“We learn from the historians of Saxony that the ‘Frey Feldgericht’ of 
Corbey was, in pagan times, under the supremacy of the Priests of the . 
Eresburgh. h 

“ There can be little doubt that the church or temple of primitive society 

was the self-same spot as the assembly-place of the people and the court of 
justice.” 
In support of this last conclusion it may be remarked that, as in 
early times, gatherings for worship afforded occasions for trading, so 
they also afforded occasions for legal ‘settlements of disputes; and 
farther, that the use of the sacred edifice for this purpose (as among 
the Babylonians) was congruous with the conception, everywhere 
anciently entertained, that legal proceedings tacitly or avowedly 
invoked divine interposition—tacitly in the taking of an oath and 
avowedly in trial by judicial combat. 

The conquest of northern heathenism by Christianity gradually led 
to subjugation of the heathen system of law by the system of law the 
Church imposed—partly its own, the canon law, and partly that 
inherited from Roman civilisation, the civil law. The rules of 
conduct which, transmitted from the heathen priesthood, had become 
the common ‘law, were in latge measure overridden by the rules of . 
conduct which the Christian priesthood either enacted or adopted. In 
early English days ley and clerical magnates co-operated in the local 
courts: laws derived from the old religion and from the new religion 
were jointly enforced. 

“The. clergy, in particular, as they then engrossed almost every other 
branch of learning, so (like their predecessors, the British Druids) they were 
peculiarly remarkable for their proficiency in the study of the law..... 
‘The judges, therefore, were usually created out of the sacred order, as was 
likewise the case among the Normans; and all the inferior cflices were 
supplied by the lower clergy, which has occasioned their successors to be 
denominated clerks to this day.” : 

But-with the growth of papal power a change hae As writes the 
‘author just quoted, Stephen— 

“í It soon became an‘established maxim in the papal system of policy, that 
ail ecclesiastical persons, and all ecclesiastical causes, should be solely and 
„entirely subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction only.” 

After the Conquest, when shoals of foreign clergy came over, and 
when they and the pre-existing monastic clergy were bribed by 
endowments to support the Conqueror, the papal policy prevailed so 
far as to separate the ecclesiastical court from the civil court; after 
which “the Saxon laws were soon overborne by the Norman 
justiciaries.”. In subsequent reigns, according to Hallam— 

“the. clergy combined its study [ż.e., the Roman law] with ‘that of their 
own canons; it was a maxim that every canonist must be a civilian, and 
that no one could be a good civilian unless he were also a canonist.” 

Along with the acceptance of the doctrine that the Christian high- 
priest, the pope, was an oracle through whom God spoke, there was 
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established in Christendom a theory of law like that held by ancient: 
peoples: laws were divine dicta and priests divinély authorised 
interpreters of them. Under these’ circumstances the ecclesiastical 
courts extended their jurisdiction to secular causes; until, gradually, 

the secular courts were almost deprived of power: the removal of 
criminal clerics from secular jurisdiction and the penalty of excom- 
munication on those who in any serious way opposed the clerical. 
power, being of course efficient weapons. The condition of things 
then existing is well shown by the following statement of Professor 
Maitland :— 

.. “If we look back to Richard Is reign, we may see as the highest tem- 
poral court of the realm, a court chiefly composed of ecclesiastics, presided 
over. by an archbishop, who is also Chief J usticiar ; he will have at his side 
two or three bishops, two or three archdeacons, and. but tivo or three laymen. 


The greatest judges even of Henry III.’s reign are ecclesiastics, though by ; 
this time it has become scandalous for a bishop to. do much secular justice.” 


Not only were priests the judges and the interpreters of law, but . 
they at one time discharged subordinate legal functions. In Germany, 
according to Stölzel, the notarial profession was in-the hands of 
ecclesiastics. France, during the: thirteenth century, furnished like . 
‘evidence.. Clerics played the parts of procureurs or attorneys, accord- 
ing to Fournier, who says: 

“les ecelésiastiques ne pouvait, en principe, accepter ces fonctions que pour 
représenter les pauvres, les églises, ou dans lescauses spirituelles.” 
` So, too, was it with the function of advocate. Sainte Palaye writes : 


“Loisel . . . . remarks that in the time of Philip [the Fair] and since; the 
best of them were ‘ecclesiastical persons instructed in the Canon and Civil 
_ law, learning practice chiefly by the decretals.’ ” ; 


However, according to Fournier, this function was limited to certain 
cases— i . 

“le prêtre ne peut exercer les: fouidtions d'avocat si ce west au profit de son 
église et des pauvres, et sans recevoir de salaire.” 

But in England, when ecclesiastics had been forbidden by the pope 
to make their appearance in secular courts, it appears that ay 
evaded the prohibition by disguising themselves. 


“ Sir H. Spelman conjectures (Glossar. 335), that coifs were introduced 
to hide the tonsure of such renegade clerks, as were still tempted toremain 
in the secular courts in the “quality of advocates or judges, notwithstanding 
their prohibition by canon.’ 


From which ‘it would seem that the “renegade clerks” became: 
barristers who personally received the profits of their advocacy. 

By what steps the complete secularisation of the legal class was 
effected in England, it does not here concern us to ascertain. It 
suffices to observe the state of things now arrived at. : 

So long have our judges ceased to display any clerical attributes, 
tħat now, to the ordinary citizen, the statement, that they were once 
priests is surprising. If there remains any trace of the original 
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condition of things, it is only in such a fact as that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury retains the power of conferring the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law ; which, degree, however, is one covering only a restricted - 
sphere of practice. But while, save perhaps. in observance of certain 
ceremonies’ and seasons, separation of judicial functionaries from 
clerical functionaries has long been complete, separation of certain 
areas of jurisdiction has taken place quite recently. ) Until some five 
and thirty years ago ecclesiastical courts still had jurisdiction over _ 
some secular matters—testamentary and matrimonial; but they- were 
then deprived of this jurisdiction, and retained none save over affairs 
within the Church itself. 

In conformity with the usual course of things, while the legal pro- 
fession has been differentiating from the ecclesiastical, there have been 
going on differentiations within the legal profession itself. Originally, 
beyond the judge and the two suitors there occasionally existed only 
the advocate—a functionary who, becoming established, presently 
rendered his services: to defendants as well as to plaintiffs. Gradually 
these ancillary agencies have become complicated; until now there are 
various classes and sub-classes of those who conduct legal proceedings. 

The original body of them has separated itself primarily into two 
great divisions—those directly concerned in carrying on causes in law- . 
courts, and those indirectly concerned, who prepare the cases, collect 
evidence, summon witnesses, &c. Within the first of these classes 
has arisen a partial distinction between those whose business is mainly 
in courts and those whose business is mainly in chambers ; and there 
are further segregations determined by the different courts in which 
the pleadings are carried on. To which add the cross-division of 
this class into Queen’s Counsel or leaders, and ordinary barristers or 
juniors. Then in the accessory class—lawyers commonly so-called-— 
we have the distinction, once well recognised, between attorneys and 
solicitors, arising from the separate divisions of jurisprudence with 
which they were concerned, but which has now lapsed. And we have 
various miscellaneous subdivisions partially established, as of those 
mainly concerned with litigious matter and those mainly concerned 
with non-litigions matter; of those who transact business directly 
and of those who act for others; those who are parliamentary agents 
and so on. l 


In their general character, i£ not in their details, the facts now to 
be named, will be anticipated by the reader. He will look for illus- 
_trations of the integrating tendency, and he will not be mistaken 
in so doing. 
Very soon after the divergence of the legal class from the clerical 
class had commenced, there arose some union among members of the 
legal class. Thus we read that in France— 
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4¢ En 1274, le concile de Lyon, dans quelques dispositions relatives aux pro- 
,.cureurs, les met à peu près sur même pied que les avocats. C’est que dès 
lors les procureurs forment une corporation qui se gouverne sous l’autorité 
des Juges d'Eglise.” 
In England also it appears that the two processes began almost 
simultaneously, When the deputies of the king in his judicial -capa- 
‘city ceased to be wholly nomadic, and fixed courts of justice were 
established at Westminster, the advocates, who were before dispersed 
about the kingdom, began to aggregate in London, where, as Stephen 
says, they “naturally fell into a kind of collegiate order.” Hence 
resulted the Inns of Court, in which lectures were read and eventually ` 
degrees given: the keeping of terms being for a long time the only 
‘requirement, and the passing of, an examination having but recently 
‘become a needful qualification for a call to the bar. Within this 
aggregate, constituting the collegiate body, we have minor divisions 
—the benchers who are its governors, the barristers, and the students. 
This process of incorporation began before the reign of Edward I.; 
and while certain of the inns, devoted to that kind of law which has 
now ceased to be marked off, have dwindled away, the others still 
‘form the centres of integration for the higher members of the legal 
< profession. 
Then we come to the lower: members, who in early days became 
incorporated. 


“It was ordained by stat. 4 Henry IV, c. 18, that all attornies should be 
examined by the justices, and by their discretions their names should be put ` 
in a roll: they were to be good and virtuous, and of good fame.” 


Other groupings of more modern and less coherent kinds have to 
be named. There is the Bar Committee, serving as an organ for the 
practising barristers; and there are the relatively vague unions of 
barristers who go the same circuits. For solicitors there isin London . 
a central Law Society, along with- which may be named Law Societies’ 
in leading provincial districts; and there are also various benevolent 
associations formed within these larger bodies. 

Nor let us omit to notice how in this case, as in all cases, the pro- 
cess of integration has been accompanied by progress in definiteness. 
Early in its history the body of barristers séparated itself by its 
regulations from the trading community; and then, more recently, 
it has increased its distinctness of demarcation by excluding those 
not adequately instructed. So, too, with the body of solicitors. This 
has fenced itself round by certain regulations respecting admission, 
conduct, and practice, in such wise that by striking off the rolls those, 
‘who have not conformed to the rules complete precision is given to 
the limits of the body. 

And then, as serving to hold together these larger and smaller 
definitely consolidated aggregates, we have various periodicals—several 
weeny law-journals, and now also a law-quarterly. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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THE BUDGET: A NEW SCHEME. 


‘ 


F Lord Salisbury and his friends desire to continue in office for a 
long term of years, they have simply to make Financial Reform 
their cheval de bataille. To equalise the incidence of taxation would 
confer incalculable benefit on the middle class, and relieve the working 
man of a heavy and unjust burthen. No grander or more patriotic | 
task could commend itself to any statesman, nor has an occasion pre- ` 
sented itself for a long time to remodel our finances in so salutary a 
manner as the following : 


1. To abolish the breakfast duties. pe 

2, To repeal all the Income-tax, except those schedules. which 
affect houses, lands, and dividends on capital. 

3. To retain for imperial purposes the contributions now set apart 
by the Treasury for local expenditure. 


The abolition of the duties on tea and coffee, which amount to 2s. 
per inhabitant of the United Kingdom, will be a boon of three days’ 
wages in the year to the working man. The conversion of the 
Income-tax in the manner proposed will not only free the homes of 
the people from an abominable system of inquisition, but also remove 
“what John Bright called “an odious and unjust tax” from the pro- 
fessional, mercantile, clerical and other’ struggling classes. The 
“retention of imperial taxes for imperial purposes will eliminate a new- 
' fangled absurdity that has crept into British finance. through the 
carelessness of legislators and people alike. We have been in late 
years so much taken up with Darwins and Huxleys, fossils and tele- 
phones, microcosms and lepidoptera, that transcendent interests have 
beon overlooked. 
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I.—TuHe BUDGET or THE FUTURE. 


The reforms that I venture to suggest will be seen at a glance by 
comparing the revenue receipts for the year ended March 31, 1895, 
with the Budget say for 1897, viz; 


1895. ae 1897. 


£ £ 

Customs >s . e. 20,120,000 wee 16,420,000 
Property tax . . .. 4,750,000 ~- .., 4,750,000 , 
Income-tax. . .. . 10,900,000 Mee 5,200,000 
Excise . . .... 26,050,000 ene 26,050,000 
Post-office . . . .. 13,340,000 - ie 13,340,000 - 
House duty. . . . à 1,400,000 is 4,000,000 
Stamps,&c. . . . . , 18,120,000 ee 18,120,000 
Total. . . 2. a 94,680,000 Jai 87,880,000 

Local subsidies retained -7,000,000 
94,880,000 


Customs receipts would þe reduced by £3,700,000, the amount of 
‘duties on. tea and coffee. Property-tax, better known as Schedule A., 
of the Income-tax,. would remain unaltered, but the aggregate of 
Schedules B., C., D., and E. would be reduced by £5,700,000. Excise, 
stamps, &c., would suffer no change. House-duty would be made 
extensive to all houses in the United -Kingdom (except those rated 
under £15 a year, hospitals, embassies and royal palaces) at a uniform 
rate of 8d. in the pound. Such are briefly the reforms suggested, 
which would remove three blots from our present fiscal system, and 
establish a more equitable incidence of taxation. The motive and 
effect of each of these reforms call for separate consideration. 


‘ 


IJ.—-Tae Breakrast-Tax. ; ' 


Men of enlightenment in every country əre agreed that taxes on 
food are tyrannical; because they fall with tremendous weight on the 
poor, and hence that the octroi, so common on the Continent, is an 
unjust and infamous tax. It exists'in the United Kingdom only 
under the form of an import-duty on tea and coffee, which ought to have 
been abolished long ago. When the sugar-duty was removed, in 
1874, the reason for a free bréakfast-table ought to have been admitted 
on all hands, The tea-duty, nevertheless, was retained on the plea 
that the working man should pay this as a quid pro quo for the right 
to vote. He paid his guid already in the tobacco-duty, not to speak 
of the liquor-dues; yet the tea-duty was continued on the express 
theory that it was the only tax on the working man. Taking the 
working classes.as 70 per cent. of the population, we find some of 
the taxes borne by them are as follows: 


`~ 
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. Amount of Tax. 70 per cent, of samé. 
` Breakfast Tax. . . . . . 3,700,000. ce 2,600,000 
Liquor Dues . . . . ~ . 29,600,000 ote 20,700,000 
Tobacco Duty. . . . . . 10,400,000 .  ... : 7,300,000. 
Three taxes . . . $ 43,700,000, ` R a 30,600,000 


No less than 40 per cent. of the revenue of the United Kingdom 
(excluding Post Office, Suez Canal shares, &c.) comes out of the pocket 
of the working man. Is it not, therefore, most reasonable to abolish 
the breakfast-tax? Apart from the fiscal point of view this tax is ` 
most impolitic in a social way: tea and coffee are the best apostles of 
temperance, and any favour shown to them will'tend to check the 
besetting evil.of the three kingdoms, drunkenness. Any American‘ 
naval officer will testify that in the United States navy coffee has in 
a great measure supplanted grog. Coffee is the most powerful oppo- 
nent that alcohol has ever met; it possesses all the good qualities of 
the latter without the terrible drawback of intoxication. In countries 
where: coffes is much used spirits are unknown. Who ever’ saw a 
drunken man in Brazil’? ` Hence it ought to be our policy to encourage 
tea and coffee by every means in our power, in -the first place by 
freeing them of import-duty, in the second by multiplying cheap 
coffee-houses in our towns to compete with gin-palaces, those hotbeds 
of vicious indulgence that serve to fill our prisons and lunatic asylums. 


UiJ.—Tuse Income-Tax. 


The project now laid before my readers is not to reform. the Income- 
tax, aœ so many’ well-meaning Englishmen have vainly tried from . 
time to time. It is to cut down this pestilential tree, and liberate us 
from an inquisition that is foreign to British laws and principles. 
The axe must be laid to the root, once and for ever. So odious has 
this tax at all times been that, when it was abolished in 1816, the 
House of Commons ordered all the books and registers to be burnt, in 
order to prevent as far as possible its revival. 

In all that regards the taxation of. accumulated wealth or capital f 
no tax has ever been more just, and hence the present scheme would. 
change the name and nature of it to @ _property-tax, embracing not 
only. Schedule A. but also those portions of ©. and D. which ‘include 
interest on foreign loans and investments, and all dividends of publie 
companies. As regards Schedule C. it is only fair to exempt holders 
of British Consols for this reason’: the State has solemnly engaged to 
pay a certain interest on its debt, and if a portion of the coupon due 
to the bondhdlder be retained, on whatever plea, it is a manifest 
breach of faith, and opens the door to grave abuse, besides setting a 
‘ ‘bad example to States that have freely borrowed British capital.. No 
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such consideration exists to prevent our imposing tax on holders of: 
Canadian, Australian, Russian, or Italian stocks. 


The proposed reform of the Income-tax may be set forth thus— 


1895. 1897. Subject of Tax. 


' £ £ 
Schedule A . . . 4,750,000 ... 4,750,000 ... Real estate. 
a B . . . 190,000 ... — ... Farmers’ profits. 
n C .. . 1,260,000 ... 700,000 -... Public loans, 
5 D1 . . 3,850,000 ... —, .. Trades and professions. 
35 D2 . . 4,500,000 ...- 4,500,000 . Companies, railways, &c. 
roy E .:. . 1,100,000 ..- Sie ... Public servants. 





Total K - 15,650,000 .  9,950.000 : 
The reformed tax would be so simple and easy of collection that 
_ the State could at once disperise, with the services of some hundreds 
of collectors of inland revenue, effecting a saving of perhaps £200,000 
a year, The men so displaced could be put on half-pay for the rest 
of their lives, men who had conscientiously fulfilled a-task that was 
‘odious and inquisitorial in the extreme. Schedule A. applies solely 
to real estate, the tax being collected from the tenants of houses and 
land, who deduct the amount from the rent due to the landlord. 
Schedule B. represents the tax on ‘“ farmers’ profits” (Heaven save 
the mark !) and is to be abolished. Schedule C. may .be divided into 
two classes : 


Tux on ; . £ 
British Consols Sak +5 : 560,009 
Foreign Loans è $ . 700,000 


The first is to be suppressed ; the second retained, for the reasons 
already given. The banking agencies in London pay the tax on 
' holdérs of foreign loans. Schedule D. comprises two distinct taxes: 


‘ ` 1 £ 
Trades and Professions < x è 3,850,000 
Public Companies . . e 4,500,000 


` The first, which contains the damning feature of the iùcome-tax, is to 
be abolished, thus freeing lawyers, doctors, clergymen, merchants, 
shopkeepers, &c., from the’ great nightmare of their lives. On. the 
other hand, all public companies with accumulated capital, such as 
mines, railways, canals, co-operative stores, and every registered joint- 
stock business shall pay income-tax as at present before distributing 
dividends to shareholders. Schedule E. is to be suppressed, because — 
public servants are not like persons who haye accumulated wealth, and 
ought to receive their pay without deduction, 
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TV.—Taxinc CAPITAL INSTEAD OF INCOME. 


The principle that underlies the whole system of the proposed 
reform is that we should tax capital and not income. This is not a 
new idea. De Parieu, in his great work, “ Histoire des Impôts,” 
emphatically declares that, “It is the capital or market value of a 
property, not the income derived from it, which should be a measure 
of taxation.” Gambetta’s budget of 1876 proposed to tax capital, and 
not income. Wolowski maintained that real estate ought to bear the 
chief share of the public burthen. Casimir-Perier declared that 
nothing could be more unwise or unjust than a tax on incomes. 
Girardin, Menier and De Broglie insisted that capital, not income, 
should be taxed. In later times, the well-known economist, Yves 
Guyot, in his book, “‘L’Impét sur Revenu,” has pointed out that 
capital is- taxed in many Swiss cantons where there is no tax on 
income ; that Schedule D. of the British income-tax is a deplorable 
error, and that any tax on income is an incubus on the energies and 
. industries of a nation. To the ordinary British tax-payer the question 
presents itself in the same light: the-sense of justice revolts at the 
idea that a London lawyer, a Liverpool shipbroker, or a Dublin 
physician with an income of £1000 a year has to pay the same 
amount of tax as the man who derives that income from invested 
capital or real estate. In the case of the lawyer, shipbroker, or 
physician, sickness or death may reduce him or his family to poverty, 
because his income depends on his individual exertions and dies with 
him, “In the other case the railway stocks or family estates support 
‘the possessor in illness and at his death supply a fortune to his heirs. 
The former has been probably a very useful citizen, and his family 
are left in penury ; the latter may have had no better occupation than 
fox-hunting, and his death-bed is free from anxiety as to the future 
of those dear to him. This is the injustice that is inevitable when 
we tax income instead of capital. Many a widow and orphan are 
to-day in indigence, whose husband and father paid income-tax all his 
life out of his daily earnings, our one-sided system of finance robbing 
him of the means of providing for his family. 


V.—Increase or House-Dury. 


It is proposed to raise the house-duty to 8d. in the pound, to make 
it extensive to Ireland, and to include all houses rated above £15, the 
usual exemption being made in favour of hospitals, asylums, embassies 
and royal palaces. In 1894 the assessed rental of house-property in 
the United Kingdom was £149,600,000, including £35,000,000 for 
houses under £15, asylums, embassies, &c. As the assessed rental 
rises £3,000,000 per annum the rateable amount next year will be 
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something over £120,000,000, on which a duty of ‘8d. would yield ` 
£4,000,000, and in this manner the lawyers, doctors, tradesmen, &e., 
of Schedule D. would come to pay a substantial, though diminished, 
contribution to the Treasury. . There are in the United Kingdom 
2,550,000 houses that would be subject to the proposed duty, which 
‘would, therefore, average 30s. per house, a tax that cannot be con~ 
sidered a high price for getting rid of the Income-tax. We cannot 
expect that it would’ provoke much opposition even in Ireland, for it 
. will’ be shown later on that Ireland would gain £200,000 a year, in 
reduction of taxes, by the proposed reform. A tax of 8d. in the 
pound, that is less then 34 per cent. on the rating, will be the only 
thing in the nature of a property or income-tax falling on the tenant, 
and this would be considered very light in France, where Leroy | 
Beaulieu says that “a honse- duty of 15 per cent. on the rental 
‘ cannot be regarded as excessive.” Nevertheless it may be possible at 
a day not distant to reduce this house-tax by one-half. 


VI.— SUSPENSION OF LOCAL SUBSIDIES. 


- The absurdity of setting apart what are strictly imperial revenues 
for purposes .of local expenditure needs no demonstration. The 
system is wrong in principle and practice. The amount of subsidies 
paid from the Treasury in this way in 1895 was as follows :— 





- £ 
England. $ So ys . 5,980,000 
Scotland . - . .. 710,000 
Ireland z 3 : $ 320,000 
United Kingdom . . . . 7,010,000 


An say by Dr. Hunter in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of October 
1893, shows what becomes of the money sent to Scotland, and is a 
scathing analysis of the whole system. He proves that these sub- 
sidies ‘are a Grecian gift, a gain indeed to the man whose house is 
rated at £100 or upwards, but a loss of 25s. yearly to one whose 
rating is under £20. In fact this method of subsidies is not finance, 
but thimble-rigging. Their abolition would, of course, necessitate an 
` dncréase of local rates and tolls, approximately as follows :— 


£ ` ©- £, é Increase, 
IJn England from 42,000,000 to 48,000,000 ... 14 per cent, 
In Scotland , 5,700,000 „n 6,400,000 ... 12 ” 


In Ireland ,, 8,300.000 ,„ 3,620,000 ...° 10. p 


The increase of local rates would be about 8d. in the pound, and 
- few rate-payers would grumble at this, when they’ saw the lhcome-tax 
collectors sent into honourable obscurity on. half-pay. 
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VII.—Tue EFFECT on IRELAND. 


Our friends of the'sister-kingdom need not take alarm at the pro- 
posal to extend the house-duty to Ireland and guspéend the subsidy 
from the Treasury. The reform would be a decided gain to the Irish 

public, the account of profit and loss standing thus :— 











Repeal of Breakfast, Duties . - ye  %440,000 
i Income-tax . <  . c . 200,000 
Gain . v 640,000 

Hovse Duty ... . . . a! pei 120,000 : 
Loss of Subsidy ., . : ; : 3 320,000 
“Loss Lo. ee a 440,000 


The net gain to’ Ireland would be £200,000 a year, equal to a 
` reduction of 3 per cent. in the amount of taxation. This is not the 


occasion to enter on the financial relations between Great Britain and ` ` 


Ireland, but there is hardly an impartial person in the three kingdoms 
who, having studied the matter profoundly, will not’ come to the con- 
clusion that in relation to the wealth of the two countries the incidence 
of taxation is much lighter in England. 


VIII.—Ossections TO THE REFORM.. 


The principal objection to every reform in the United.Kingdom is 
the vis inertiw that-has to be overcome. Look at the pertinacious 
opposition that the educated classes made to’ the Reform Bill, Catholic 
Emancipation, Free ‘Trade, gas-lighting, tramways, and popular 
education, in fact, to every great measure or invention that now forms 
a part of our national life. As Cobden said, “ We are the Chinese of . 
Western Europe,” a proof of which is that it was only in 1824 we 
repealed the law which’ made it a felony, punishable with transporta- 
tion, to shear a sheep within five miles of the coast. Even at this . 
moment a large portion of the educated classes believe that England 
would be better without Free Trade‘or schools for the working classes. 

They breathe the spirit of ‘their illustrious ancestors in a barbarous 
age who said, “ Nolumus leges Angliæ mutari.” l 

It will be objected to the. present scheme that by converting the 
Income-tax into a property tax we leave a burthen on owners of real 
estate, while exempting professional men and merchants whose income 
may run into thousands of pounds yearly. This is quite true, but we 
also exen'pt 660,000 struggling lawyers, physicians, merchants, shop- 
keepers and employees upon whom this tax presses most heavily. If a`- 
lawyer or merchant be in receipt of a large income he will probably . 
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accumulate wealth in the form of railway stocks, real estate, or joint- 
stock shares, and then he will-pay tax just as at present. ‘It is only 
the struggling man, who has nothing but his earnings wherewith to 
provide for himself and his family, that is to be exempt from taxation. 
Mortgages would, of course, be subject to the proposed tax, and for 
this purpose their registration would be compulsory ; by such means 
the ċollection of tax from the mortgagee would be as easy as in the 
case of public companies. The motto of the new law would be, “Tax _ 
capital in every shape and form ; leave income free.” 

As regards the holders of: Conaols, objection may be taken for con- 
ferring on them a benefit not hitherto enjoyed, but it is clear that- 
they are entitled to receive the nominal amount of their coupon with- 
out any deduction. If the State, under whatever ‘pretext, does not 
pay them 20s, in the pound, it stands more or less:in the position of 
a defaulter. > Nor do we hereby exempt a large body of capitalists 
from a Quixotic sense of honour; the holders of Consols have already 
given their capital to the State and received in exchange certain pieces 
of paper. It would be unjust to demand more from them, or seek by 
sophistry to retain any portion of the money due to them on their 


` coupon. 


Some one opposed to the abolition of the breakfast-tax may say: 
If we are to allow the free introduction of tea and coffee, why not also 


. tobacco, wines and spirits? Becausé ‘the former, are necessaries, the 


latter luxuries, Far from admitting spirits free of duty, we should 
throw every obstacle in their way short of declaring them contraband. 
If the friends of temperance throughout the United Kingdom were to 
confine their efforts to the prohibition of spirits, and to regard beer 
with a lenient eye, they might be more successful in their praise- 
worthy crusade against the demon of drunkenness. , Certain it is that 
there: are ten cases of intoxication caused by spirits for one by beer, 
‘It has been, moreover, recently observed by French statisticians that 
the rapid increase in the consumption of spirits has been attended 
with very much drunkenness, a vice unknown in that country so long 
as the people drank only wine, and also with a fearful rise in the rate . 


. of insanity. It is hardly necessary to add that one may live twenty 


years in Spain or Italy without seeing a drunken person, because the 
inhabitants freely drink wine, but no spirits. The more, therefore, 
that we tax spirits and limit the number of’ houses with a spirit- 
licence, the better for the cause of temperance. For this reason I do 


. not propose to reduce the excise, since any reduction of such duties 


would assuredly be followed by a greater consumption of liquor and a 
corresponding rise in the statistics of drunkenness and crime, 
The increased house-tax may meet with opposition in some 


. quarters, an 8d, rate being perhaps judged too high, as it ranges 
` at present from 8d. to 6d. If we were to impose a uniform rate at 


I 


+ 
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‘6d. it would produce only £3,000,000 instead of £4,000,000: the 
' deficit could be met by raising the stamp-duty on all Stock ‘ 
Exchange transactions, which might serve to check the spirit. of 
' gambling. 

It may be asked, why not augment the Land-tax? This has 
dwindled down to £1, 020,000 in 1895, whereas Macaulay tells us that 
200 years ago it was one of the chief sources of revenue. According 
to the report of Inland Revenue commissioners it is now only half of 
what it was under Pitt. Here, however, it must be observed that 
one-third of the tax has been redeemed. We are told by McCulloch 
that Pitt's land-tax of 6 per cent. was onan estimated rental of | 
£38,000,000: a similar rate in 1894, on an assessed rental of 
£56,000,000 would have produéed £3,400,000, or allowing for the 
portion redeemed it] ought to yield’ at. present £2,300,000. It 
should, meantime, be borne in mind that the owners also pay 
Income-tax on land; and hence it. would be unfair to increase their 
burthens. 

The suspension of subsidies from the Imperial Treasury for purposes 
of local taxation will be opposed by a small number, that is by persons 
of the affluent class in each locality, since, as Dr. Hunter shows, all 
ratepayers whose holdings are valued from £100 upwards are largely 
gainers: these men will insist that the’ local boards have an 
inalienable right-to the subsidies. It will be for the wisdom of Par- — 
liament to decide whether an abuse of this Kind 4 is to be tolerated any 
longer. - 


1 X.— Increase or WEALTH. 


If any further reason were necessary for the proposed financial 
reform it may be found in the rapid increase of wealth among the 
Upper Ten Thousand in the last few years, that is to say an increase 
out of all proportion with the normal growth of the fortunes of the 
British people. This is distinctly shown by: the Probate Returns, 
The Statistical Abstract issued last month gives a detailed statement 
of properties assessed to Probate-duty in the last 11 years, 1884— 
1894, before the new Death-duties came into. force. If we take 
the first 4 years of the above period and compare them with the ` 
concluding 4 years we find as follows, the figures being the aggre- 
gates in each period : 


Number of Estates over £1000. 








Range. a ee eee Increase. 
i 1884-87. 1891-94, ý 
. £1000 to 4000 . a.. 32,826 was 38,751 sie 18 per cent. 
" £4000 to 50,000. . , $ . 19,522 e 28,122 Bg, 
© Over £50,000. . . fe 1,568 .. 1,935 .: 28h p 
Total... % . 58,916 n. 68,808 vw «1D 
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The congestion of wealth which is taking pines among the Upper 
Ten Thousand is seen when we compare the fortunes over £10, 000 in. 
the two periods above mentioned, viz. 

j “N 


Estates over £10.000. 


N umber, ; . + Amount. i Average. 


188487... . 9,651... 373,500,000  ... 38,600 
1891-94. . . . ° 11,341 465,500,000 „41,010 


The average fortune of members of the plutocracy shows an 
advance of £2400, or.6 per cent., in the last seven years. It will 
‘ be; perhaps, clearer to the reader if ‘we take the whole amount of 
estates over £1000 inthe two periods, and show the ratios under and 
over £50,000, thus : , 


- 1884-87. 1891-94, - Ratio, 





- £- à £ 1884-87. 1891-94. 
. Under £50,000 ° . . 341,200,000 on 372,200,000 =... 604 58'5 
Over £50,000 . . . 204,200,000 ... 263,800,000... 8396 41°5 
Total. . . « 515,400,000 ... 636,000,000 ... 100°0 e 100°0 


The ratio of fortunes over £50,000 is rising so rapidly that it 
‘threatens before long to reach 50 per cent. of the wealth of the nation, 
and this in the hands of a small group of persons. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is manifestly the duty of Parliament to tax capital and 
not i income. 


X.—ConcLUSION. ` 


There are, possibly, some of my readers who will say that in theory 
it would be commendable to abolish the Income-tax and the Breakfast- 
tax, but that the nation is so accustomed to them as to’ regard them 
‘necessary evils, and that so many efforts during the last fifty years - 
having failed to procure a remedy it would be wiser not to agitate 
_ questions of this kind. The sanie argument held good for a long 
time against the repeal of the Corn Laws, Parliamentary Reform, and 
other great measures that at last triumphed. There is at present a 
Jull in politics which makes the occasion more opportune for correcting 
the vices in our financial system. It is not when public feeling is at fever 
height that reforms of this kind should be carried out, but when cook 
- reflection among our statesmen and. legislators enables them to see 
their way to what is best for the national welfare. 


| MICHAEL G. MULHALL, 
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APPENDIX. - 
Schedule D. of Income-Taz. 


Net assessments are stated as follows, for the United Kingdom, in 
millions sterling ; thus, 83°1 stands for £83,100,000: 


1874. 1884. , 1894, 
Millions £ Millions £ Miliions £ 

Public Companies. . . . . 83°1 rh 108°0 ose 169°9 
Trades and Professions . . . 141:5 si 1440 as 144°2 


Total s...’ 224°6 eos 2520 ase 314°1 


The number of persons charged to Income-tax under Schedule D. 
for incomes over £150 is shown as follows since the neéw classification 
in 1876: D ts . 


Number of persons over £150. 














ae 1876. ` 1884, .. 1894, 
England . .°.°.. 252,264... 385,265 Se 404,143 
Scotland . ... . 24,580 es 42,742 an 47,127 
Ireland. .... 13,341 ae 19,761 a 20,870 

United Kingdom. 290,185 ... 447,768... 472,140: 
Amount assessed, millions £ 
Se a 
England . ... 120°9 as 123°0 ies 124°3 . 
Scotland . . . . 13°8 ses 157 a 155 
Ireland. . . .. ST u 58 we aE 
United Kingdom . 1404. © IAO u 1448 


The average income of persons who paid tax under Schedule D.,. 
as shown by the preceding tables, was as follows : 


1876. 1884, 1898, 
i : £ £ £ 
England. . ..... 480 ve 820 aes 308s 
Scotland. . . ... . , 562 aes 366 sin 8380: : 
Treland o sor peo a 427 PEP 270 ar 210 
United Kingdom . . . . ` 484 aA 321 oe 305 


+ 
‘ 


There is a steady decline in the average income of persons paying- 
tax under Schedule D., because, as we have already seen, a rapid con- 
gestion of wealth is taking place among the Upper Ten Thousand. 


M. G. M. 


JESUIT ZOOPHILY: A REPLY. 


J ITH reference to my article in the Month for September 1895, 
entitled “ Zoolatry,” I have to thank Miss Cobbe for a care- 
fully. considered reply in the pages of the CONTEMPORARY for October. 
One good result of such controversy is that, if no agreement is 
_ approached, yet at least the positions of the opponents on either side 
are brought out definitely and set in sharp contrast. My design at 
„prosent is to’ explain my views, if possible, a little more distinctly, 
and to remove.certain misapprehensions that might arise from Miss 
Cobbe’s interpretation of the article referred to. 

'I feel sure that Miss Cobbe will not deny that the question between 
us is an open one, and that she will allow me that liberty of opinion 
which she quite wrongly supposes that I would deny to her. 

Her first complaint against me is that in stigmatising her tract as 
“ feminine” and inconsequential, I assume implicitly that women are 
incapable of sound reasoning and intellectually inferior to men. May 
- I, as a professor of ethics, be allowed tò state that my doctrine’ and 
belief is precisely the opposite? Much as I abhor the typical “ New 
Woman,” and deplore the opposite extreme type which has given the 
word “ feminine” its objectionable sézise, I hold that true womanhood 
is something entirely distinct from either of these profanations ; and 
I can even say with Miss Cobbe that in many questions “a woman is 
likely to have a truer, sounder judgment, gua woman, than a man.” 
I have not had the pleasure of seeing Miss Cobbe’s popularisation of 
Kant’s ethics; but I maintain that its style must have been widely 
different from that of her tract in question, in order to merit the 
appellation of “ masculine.” 

No one who knows the prominent place and high influence women 
have had in the history and fortunes of the Catholic Church could 
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suppose that their exclusion from fe ministry of preaching was based 
on any essential intellectual inferiority. . 

As regards the main issue of my article, I wish to reassert very 
plainly that while we are bound to take’ a certain reasonable care 


_ not to lessen the sweetness of life intended for the animals ” (to use 


the words of Woolman), yet the basis of this obligation is our duty 
towards God, their owner and caretaker, and not any duty towards 
them, And, on the other hand; since a given pang in a brute is of . 
less consequence than the same pang in a man, we “ are not expected 
to balance the yros and cons to the same nicety as we should do were 
it a case of human suffering’;” or, to use the words of Fr. Rickaby, we 
are not “bound to any angious care to make this pain as little as 
may be.” 

This means that: I deny the doctrine ascribed to Bishop Harold 
Browne “to the purpose that the bodily pain of a man and an equally 
sensitive animal are truly on the same level of importance.” For, 
allowing that a castaway and his dog’ are equally sensitive to the 
pangs of hunger—which I altogether deny—no one would maintain 


‘that a starving dog is as pitiable an object as a starving man, or 


expect the man to endanger his life in order to share his last crust 
with his dog; or credit him with cruelty, rather than common-sense, 
were he to make a meal of his quondam favourite. : 

Pain, therefore, like pleasure, is to be estimated in importance, ae 
merely by its intensity and quality, but by the dignity and ciroum- 
stances of the subject suffering. 

As to the question of vivisection, I am quite aware, as Miss Cobbe 
anticipates,.‘‘ of the excessive and prolonged agony given to brutes in 
the pursuit of science.” Of the lawfulness of vivisection in the 
abstract, or, given due conditions, in the concrete, I have not the 
least doubt personally. But since I conceive the due conditions 


` difficult to realise, and the practice easily liable to abuse, I may, on 


the whole, rather rank myself with the anti-vivisectionists, though on 
grounds quite different from those of Miss'Cobbe, and from no belief 
in any quasi-personality or quasi-rights in brute beasts. The prin- 
ciple on which I justify vivisection is that @ lesser pain may be in- 
flicted to escape a greater, as the merest hedonist will allow; and 
that the pain of .a man, even though ‘identical in kind and intensity 
with that of a brute, is a greater pain, insomuch as it is the pain of 
an indefinitely higher creature. Given a case where I can certainly 
save a man from torture by inflicting as much or even more upon 
his dog, my nerve might fail me, but my reason would, in that case, 
rebuke me. And if pity for a man does not appeal to Miss Cobbe, 


_ let her take the case of one of those little children towards whom she 


seems disposed to feel more humanely. But vivisection in the con- © 
crete, that is, the indiscriminate practice of vivisection, is quite 
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another affair. Two conditions, at least, are required for its lawful- 
ness; first,an evident prospect of advantage to mankind ; -secondly, 
a reasonable proportion between that advantage and the sufferings by 
which it is secured, All this implies that in a well-ordered commu- 
nity the matter should not be left promiscuously in the hands of any 
amateur dabbler in physiology ; and the very difficulty of preventing 
graver abuse of a natural right may, ‘under certain circumstances, be. 
sufficient reason for. forbidding its use altogether, even to the hurt of 
a few individuals. For these reasons, until I am better assured of 
the possible fulfilment of the above conditions, I may rank myself 
with anti-vivisectionists, although I allow the right of vivisection in 
the abstract. 

With regard to Father Rickaby’ s use of the word “ understanding” 
as a rendering of inéellectus, rather than as an equivalent of verstand, 
Miss Cobbe writes with some warmth: “If Father Rickaby meant 
< intellectus; why did he say ‘ understanding, and rest his argument 

.on a word which—as an Englishman writing for Englishmen—he ” 
ought to have known bears a meaning. which will not support his 
conclusions?” And again: ‘In short, . .. . when a Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, in a careful treatise in the. English language for 
English boys, uses one philosophical term, he intends quite another.” 

Miss Cobbe’s study 'of Kant seems to have blinded her to the fact 

that, profoundly as.he has modified the sense of certain philosophical 

terms as used by experts, yet for the laity the older philosophy still 
holds sway over oun language. Webster defines “ understanding ” as 
“the higher capacities of the intellect,” “the intellectual faculty.” 
Worcester, under the word “understanding,” remarks: “ Under- 
standing, from the' Anglo-Saxon, and intellect, from the Latin, are 
. terms used to express substantially the same idea.” Even Coleridge, 
whom, as the father of English Kantists and a zoophilist, Miss Cobbe 
will surely reverence, says that “In its wider acceptation, under- 
standing is the entire power of perceiving and conceiving, exclusive 
of sensibility ;” showing that even with him, in its stricter sense it 
answered rather to vernwnft than to verstand. ‘Once. more, though 
Father Rickaby was writing “as an Englishman for Englishmen,” he 
was explicitly engaged in an exposition of Aristotelian and scholastic 
philosophy, and had a perfect right to his own terminology, even had 
it not been provided for him ready-made in the vernacular before 

Kant was ever heard of.* 

‘Our main divergence, if I conceive rightly, concerns the meaning 
of personality, and the moral consequences involved in attributing it 
to the animals below man. In common with orthodox, as oppésed 
to “amateur,” Christians of all denominations, I base “a system 


* Of. A.V. Psalm xxxii. 9. - “ Bè ye not as the horse or as the mule, which have no 
understanding.” : 
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involving practical moral consequences on an enormous scale... « 
on the existence of a measureless gulf between man and brute ;’ 


which gulf pseudo-science imagines itself to be ‘closing.up, because it’ 


has no clear apprehengion of what it consists in. The moral, or 
rather the immoral, consequences of the opposing system are correla- 
tively enormous, and are based on a hypothesis of very recent growth 
which is daily becoming more and more discredited. Miss Cobbe 
interprets me as saying that all persons have equal rights, and that 
since all non-persons have no rights, they may be treated alike. 
What I do say is that there are certain rights common to every 
| person, as person, over and above which he may have many other 
‘rights. Hence, as Miss Cobbe says, “a man owes one class of obli- 
gations to his parents, a secondary and less stringent one to the 
beggar at his gate, a third to people starving in China,” and so on. 
Also, though we have no duties ¢o animals, since they are not persons, 
we have many distinct duties to God concerning animals; and since 
thesé duties are reducible to the general head of dealing with them 
according to the intention of the Author of Nature, they will vary 
according to the nature of each. One of these duties, I affirmed, was 
that of not inflicting pain on them directly, nor even indirectly, 
without proportionate justifying cause; and therefore, according to 
their varying sensibility to pain, our dalies concerning them in this 
respect will vary. I am ashamed to elaborate such obvious platitudes ; 
but Miss Cobbe concludes from my principles that, in my treatment 
of animals, I could make no difference between an elephant and an 
oyster, because J deny personality to one just as much as to-the other. 
So far as I found my denial to them of rights on my denial of their 
personality, I make them negatively equal in this respect. But as I 
insist on certain duties concerning them, dependent on their’ sensibility 
to pain, I plainly imply an inequality which is positive, and involves 
differences of obligation concerning them. 
‘Without attempting to enter into psychological discussions, I merely 
state that, in common with most Christians, I hold that man alone has 
a spiritual and reasonable soul, and is’ thereby constituted a person ; 


` and that the right founded on the possession of personality is, that of : 


not being used as a means by other persons; or of being treated as 
propter se in some sense; or, of not being treated asa thing. It is 
only the spiritual: soul which 3 is -capable of manifesting vernunfé, or, 
what Fr. Rickaby would call “ understanding” (approximately), and, 
© Miss Cobbe “reason.” Vernunft does not constitute personality in our 


view ; but is its sign and normal output. It is therefore the radical ` 


capacity for understanding, the possession of a reasonable soul, that 
constitutes personality, and makes all men—the cannibal savage, the 
idiot, the new-born infant—equal, as far as personality and the 
rights founded on personality are concerned, and which fixes an 
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immeasurable gulf between “ the Fuegian who eats his grandmother ” 


and “ Landseer’s dog.” Take the Fuegian as an infant and develop - 


‘his radical capacity of reason, and his chances of intellectual and 

moral proficiency are as good as those of nine out of ten European 
babies—at least, if Mr. Kidd’s speculations are as true as they 
seem ; on the other hand, give the best possible education to the best 
bred puppy ever littered, and if it manifests anything out of the 
ambitus of verstand, or encroaching on the region of vernunft, it will 
be something better worth writing to the Spectator about than he 
weekly instances of ignoratio elenchi. 

It is on this psychological basis, right or wrong, that the Christian 
philosophy of the past bases its absolute prohibition of murder, in- 
fanticide, abortion ; investing human life with a sanctity which in 
no rudimentary way attaches to mere sentient life. It is on the same 
basis that the Church denounces any form of slavery, ancient or 
modern, by which man is’ treated as a thing, and his fundamental, 
ineradicable rights as a person are disregarded. A building may 
stand for a while after its foundations have rotted away, but it will 
be only for a while ; and the immoral consequences of Miss Cobbe’s 
philosophy are already manifest in ways that none would deplore more 
than she herself.* . i 

Deny this essential difference between man and brute, and the 
reductio ad absurdum of Miss Cobbe’s zoophily holds aponuele: ; 
that is to say, either I may, under sufficient pressure, kill and eat 
my fellow-man; or I may- not, under any circumstances, kill and 
edt my follow-animals, Miss Cobbe, in her tract, inclines to the 
former alternativé, when she conceives as possible a race of beings to 

- whom we should. be related as the lower animals are to us; that is, 
as means, or as things. “It is quite conceivable,” she says, “ that 
beings of a superior order, if such existed on this planet, might be 
obliged to take our lives, or use us in their service.” In other words, 
she has given up as mediæval the conception of the inviolable dignity 
of human life. Man himself might be treated as a thing, in certain 
circumstances. We say, never. 

As for a code of duties to animals ‘founded on the chance of their 
developing vernunft in the course of ages, its obligations would be as 

‘ hypothetical and feeble as its basis., If there is no “ proof that it wil! 
never develop in them hereafter, even as if will develop by-and-by 
in the baby,” yet there is no proof that it will; nor any parallelism 
between the evolution from within of a single aniroal and the outwardly 
determined evolution of a species. 


l y ME 
* Two correspondents, under the impression that we make personality consist not 
in the capacity, but in the exercise of understanding, are anxious as to the fate of 
idiots and drunkards, who at that rate might be lawfully slain and devoured. Perhaps 
it is rather on Miss Cobbe's “system that Landseer's dog should be preferred to. certain 
specimens of aborted humanity. F 


Ny 


t 
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' '> In her peroration she: thinks that our sense of sin “should make 
us ténder to creatures of God who have, never sinned against Him ; 
who are, and always will þe, just what He meant them to be.” . 
“ Why should we not extend in ‘some measure this love of sinless 
childhood to the sinless birds and beasts!” Why? for the simple 
reason that no creature can-be sinless or innocent’ which is incapable 
of sin from all lack of choice in the matter. Brutes not only are, 
and will be, but cannot help being just what God meant them to be! 
It is this conviction of their perfect irresponsibility which distin- 
guishes them by an “ immeasurable gulf” from persons, which makes _ 
Miss Cobbe speak of them as innocent, in a negative sense. If 
‘we look to their conduct, apart from their irresponsibility, what 
vestige of virtue do we find; what vice do we not -find—lust, anger, 
cruelty, selfishness, deceit, ” yobbery ? At the risk of offending 
‘ Miss Cobbe by my unseasonable sense of the ridiculous, and want of 
solemnity, I must remind her of Dr. Watts—that paragon of 
Protestant morality—and his little hymn: 


“Let t dogs delight to bark and bite,.. ` 
For God has made them so ; 
` Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature to., i 


“ But, children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise ; 
Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes.” 


Dr. Watts forms, to my mind, å truer estimate of the innocence of 
beasts, as' distinguished from the innocence of children. It is the 
vernunft and the personality which it connotes that makes all the 
difference. Dogs, bears, and lions cannot help being “ just what God 
meant them to be,” and if they are shot on account of their noxious 
propensities they, in a certain sense, fall martyrs to duty ; but if in 
any proper sense, what can we say of the man who shoots them ? 

With regard to the priority of the claims of man to our charity, I 
nowhere imply that no consideration is to be shown to brutes till 
every single human need is satisfied. The negative duty of not ' 
hurting them needlessly binds us continually, while positive kindness 
may be shown in innumerable cases when it is not at the expense of - 
more imperative duties. The bones that a starving beggar will refuse 
will do very well for a starving dog; and the leisure of the breakfast- 
table may well be spent in rescuing flies from the milk-ewer without 
prejudice’ to philanthropy: But, as a matter of fact, zoophilists are’ 
~ not always ‘charitable, and while they strain at gnats carefully they 
` may be observed to swallow camels remorselessly. Miss Cobbe is so 

engrossed in, the defence of' the rights of animals that she has not 
time to consider the rights of her opponent to fair-play and immunity 
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from careless and calumnious handling, Zoophily is excellent, but the 
charity that “thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth,” is a still “ more excellent way.” In the discussion of a 
‘question which is purely philosophical, she has industriously gone out 
of her way on every available opportunity to vilify my religion and, to 
say everything that could be most offensive to me as a Catholic, a 
priest, and a Jesuit. It.is a poor cause that must have recourse to 
` such. weapons. R 

I should like to be able to give Miss Cobbe a clear and full state- 
ment of my views concerning the right and expediency of burning the 
majority of my fellow-Christians in this country at the stake ; also as 
to the essential relation between personal uncleanliness and Romanism ; _ 
but I fail to see the direct bearing of these questions on the matter ` 
in hand ; and I rather suspect they have been treated before. I only 
wish to remark that the word “ parasite” has a wider and cleaner use 
than Miss Cobbe seems to recognise, and that nothing I said in my 
article justifies her in dilating eagerly on a subject at the very mention 
of which she professes to be horrified. 

Let me, in conclusion, sum up briefly my own position in the 
matter, that my adversaries may no longer “ fight as one who beats 
the air.” When I say “ my own position,” I mean that interpretation 
of the scholastic doctrine which I have been taught and which I ` 
myself teach, not as obliged thereto, but as approving it freely. The 
Church has not committed herself to the scholastic doctrine in this 
point of philosophy, much less to any particular interpretation of it. 

1. A person is one who possesses an immortal spirit with the 
faculty of “ pure reason,” whether this faculty be developed 
or not. Hence, personality does not admit of degrees. 

2, Only a person is the subject of rights and duties. 

3. There are certain rights founded on personality which belong 
equally to all persons, as such, quite irrespective of their 
intellectual or moral development—to men and women, cul- 
tured and savage, wise and foolish, good and bad. 

4. These rights are reducible to that of being treated as propter se, 
and not being used as a means or a “thing,” which may be 
deprived of its natural perfection and end for the sake of 
some superior being. 

5. For which reason the Church and the law of Christian countries 
forbids infanticide, abortion, certain forms of slavery, and 
, invests human life with an inviolable panotity; simply as 
human. 

6. Persons are capable of many other rights over and above those 
founded on personality ; and in respect of these other rights 
men are variously unequal. = 

7 punts not having a matical capacity for “pure reason,” are 
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not persons, and have no rights; and in this negative point 
they are equal to “stocks and stones.” 

8. Being the property of their Maker, who lends them to us for 

‘ our use, He has rights concerning them, and. we have dutien 
. towards Him ‘concerning them. 

9. These duties are reducible to that of carrying out His intentions 
in their regard as manifested in the nature of things. He 
intends that they should be serviceable to man, and not 
hurtful. He also intends ‘for them a certain “ sweetness ” 


of non-intellectual life. Where these intentions clash, it is’ 


a matter of prudence to adjust them as far as possible. 
10. We should take reasonable, but not anxious, care for their 
well-being and freedom from suffering. Anxious care is 


unreasonable, if the anxiety arises from the false imagina-. 


tion that we are dealing with a person and, so far, an equal 


—a philosophical heresy which imperils the sacredness of 


human life, and offers a logical basis for infanticide, abortion, 
slavery, and all that follows from the continuity of man and 
beast. 
"11, As animals vary in sensibility, our duties concerning them 
vary: also, 
12, In the abstract, vivisection is not only permissible but laudable 
l in certain conditions. _ Whether these conditions are or can 
be realised is a matter of opinion. 
` 13: The same must be said of positive zoophily, as exhibited i in 
' the foundation of dog-hospitals, &c., though the duty of a 
: Government to punish cruelty can hardly be doubted. 
Whatever one may think of the old-fashioned psychology on which 
this system rests, no one can deny that it is at least coherent and in 
keeping with the common-sense of the best part of mankind, and that 
it offers a full and firm basis fora humane and reasonable treatment 


of animals, without entailing any of those hopeless problems which | 


Miss Cobbe has to encounter in the application of her system. 

After this explanation, it seems to me that in the way of clear 
statement I have done enough for reason; for hysteria, I can do 
nothing. If I seem to have treated my adversaries’ view with scant 
reverence, I must refer my readers to Miss Cobbe’s little tract, and I 
think they will be satisfied that she, at least, has no just cause of 


complaint on this score. 
G.-‘Tyerett, S.J. 


` 


VICTOR SCHEFFEL. 


O an Englishman, accustomed to the richness and variety of his 
own literature, one of the most striking facts about German 
literature is that there is so little of it. Between the great Teutonic 
epics of the eleventh century and the birth of modern German 
literature in'the dramas of Lessing, what have we, apart, of course, 
from religious literature, that an Englishman knows, or needs to 
know, much about? There are, of course, obvious reasons for the 
barrenness of these seven centuries. As Goethe has pointed out, there 
could be no German literature at that time because there was no. 
German nation. The ‘‘ Nibelungenlied ” was composed at a time when 
the reign of the Saxon and Franconian Emperors had brought 
Germany to the highest point it had ever attained of national unity 
and dignity, and the place of its birth was also the cradle of the Hohen- 
staufens. But at the close of the eleventh century Henry IV.’s 
.memorable journey to Canossa ushered in a long period of wasting 
warfare with the Papacy—a warfare in which neither party could 
wholly prevail, but which began with the disintegration of Germany, 
and ended with the disintegration of the Western Church, This war- 
` fare practically lasted until the Peace of Westphalia in 1648; unless 
indeed we extend it to the close of the Seven Years’ War in 1763; 
for assuredly the wars of Frederick the Great have much claim to be 
considered as the last throes of that tremendous struggle which began 
.when Gregory VII. summoned a German monarch to answer for his 
government to Rome. At last, however, the right of Germany to 
follow her own destinies, free of the control of any power that was not 
German, was fully vindicated. And at this period—that is to say, 
at the earliest moment when it could have taken place—Europe began 
to learn from Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and their successors, that 
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Germany was spiritually as well as politically something x more than a 
geographical expression. 

The list of these illustrious names is closed with that of Heinrich 
Heine. He is probably the last German author in the domain of 
imaginative literature whom an educated Englishman or Frenchman or 
Russian can hardly help knowing something of. It is not a little 
surprising and perplexing to find that the great events of the present 
half-century, which have raised Germany to such a height of power 
and glory, far from evoking, like the wars of Frederick, a splendid 
outburst of literary genius, have apparently extinguished whatever 
literary genius there was. ‘Since the stir'and strife of 748, when the 
political movement which culminated in 1870 took its rise, what new 
and original literary force has Germany to show? Freiligrath was 
indeed an interesting personality, a fine translator, and a critical force 
of importance, but his poetry hardly rises above good rhetoric. 


Geibel is literary gruel, and Bodenstedt is brickdust. Strange . 


indeed are some of the phenomena one comes across in the search for 
a modern German poet. The last to whom the writer was introduced 
by a German friend who ought to have known better, as the present 
torch-bearer in the Aapwadnpopia, was one Oscar von Redwitz, who, on 
due research, undertaken with some hopefulness, turned out to be the. 
author of a history of the Franco-German war, written in a sonnet- 
sequence consisting of five hundred sonnets—a poetic form which we 
have ever since. had some difficulty in appreciating as it deserves. 
Save for the author who forms the subject of this study, it might be 
said that the highest thing Germany had to show in these days was 
the academic commonplace, represented in England by Sir Lewis 
Morris, or the sentimental commonplace, represented by Mr, Eric 
Mackay. 

This literary barrenness is in Germany ascribed to various causes— 
too much prosperity, too much poverty, too much socialism, too much 
monarchy, too much disunion, too much centralisation. When the 
poet appears he will doubtless put all the theories to scorn. Mean- 
time we have, or had till lately, one figure which rises eminently 
above the general level of literature in his day and land, a writer who 
cannot be called great, but who is certainly anything but common- 
place, and who would have won admiration whenever or wherever he 
had appeared. This is Joseph Victor von Scheffel, a poet in his own 
sphere of signal power and originality. 

Goethe is said, on reading Byron’s “Don Juan,” to have deplored 
the absence in German litérature of a “ classical comic style.” And, 
indeed, in nothing does the German spirit, show a certain lack of fine 
culture more than in its treatment of the comic. Of course there 
are Germans like Heine—if we can call Heine a German—who are 
masters of sarcastic humour, But satire, or sarcasm, and comedy, are 
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two essentially different things. Satire is invective, with a humorous 
twist. Take Heine’s epigram, “Zu fragmentarisch ist Welt und 
’ Leben,” which I may give in Dr. Todhunter’s rendering : 
“Life and the world are too tragmentary— : B 
My cares to the German Professor T'I carry, 
The shreds of life he can patch up neatly, 
And make the sun through his system shine. 
With his dressing-gown and his nightcap, featly, 
He’ll stop the chinks in the world’s design.” 
This is most amusing, but it is not comedy—it is sarcasm, it is 
humorous invective. Like sarcasm, comedy gives a humorous twist 
to the original idea, but the twist is in a different direction. The 
‘satiric contrast is gained by degrading the subject—the comic by 
elevating it. Caricature is satire, parody is comedy. The former 
treats its subject in a manner, so to speak, below its deserts—the 
' latter, on the contrary, takes a trivial subject and treats it in a 
manner. which, recalling that of high and serious work, seems 
ludicrously elevated. But of course comedy does not confine itself to 
the imitation of any specific original. The most pure and perfect. 
work of comic art in existence is “ Don Quixote.” The comic effect 
is here obtained in the contrast between the mean and ludicrous 
adventures of a belated knight-errantry, ‘and the serious language in 
which they are described, the lofty purposes with which they were 
undertaken. But the mention of “ Don Quixote” suggests another 
characteristic of true comedy. It would have been perfectly natural 
for Cervantes to, have made his knight-errant a contemptible and 
cowardly character, and a German Cervantes would almost infallibly 
have done so, The Don, however, is anything but a coward or a 
fool. On one subject his mind has gone astray, but on all, others 
his remarks are full of sense, and where he errs, he errs nobly. It 
_is impossible not to love and to’ respect him ; and the fact appears to 
be that in every purely comic figure there must always be something — 
lovable and admirable. But this fact is very little apprehended in 
Germany. Rudolph Gneist, the historian of the Englisli Constitu- 
tion, in an article contributed to the Gegenwart of Berlin, once dwelt 
very severely on the inability of the German comic papers to handle - 
with effect any other themes than those ‘of vice and ugliness, while the 
pages of our incomparable Punch abounded in grace and beauty. 

But in Victor Scheffel, who came of that Swabian stock which is 
reckoned to be the purest of Germanic races, we have a proof that 
pure comedy is not essentially foreign to the German spirit. And 
the proof is completed by the extraordinary popularity of his writings 
in Germany. Outside Germany, however, they are not at all so well 
known as they deserve to be. Indeed, without that familiarity with 
the language which can only be gained by long residence in the 
country, it is not easy to appreciate Scheffel’s humour, so much does 
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it depend on subtle mimicries.of style and diction. How are we 
to convey the comic effect of the titles, “ Naturwissenschaftlich,” 
« Culturhistorisch,” and so forth, which he prefixes to different sec- 
tions of his “ Gaudeamus ” poems? Only those who know what the 
German Dr. Dryasdust thinks of and lectures about as “ Cultur- 
geschichte ” can appreciate the application of this term to the incident 
of ancient Assyrian life which Scheffel has made the subject of one of 
his most popular poems, “Im schwarzen Wallfisch za Askalon.” 
Here it is in such rendering as we can contrive for it: 


“Twas at the Black Whale in Ascalon 
Three days a stranger drank— | 
Till, stiff as any broomstick, he 
On the marble table sank. 


“Twas at the Black Whale in Ascalon, 
There spake the landlord : ‘Stay! 
Yon guest, I ween, of my date wine 
Drinks more than he can pay.’ 


“7 Twas at the Black Whale in Ascalon 
A troop of waiters bore 
In cuneiform, on. six clay tiles 
- That unknown guest his score. 


“Twas at the Black Whale in Ascalon, 
The guest spake: ‘ Well-a-day ! 


I have no tin—I left it in į ota 
a The Lamb at Nineveh’ . 
“Twas at the Black Whale in Ascalon, e E 


The clock struck half-past four, 
The Boots from Nubia-land, he smote 
That stranger from the door. 


“Tis at the Black Whale in Ascalon, . 
No prophet honour has ; 
And he who there will dwell: content 
Pays cash for every glass.” 


They fugaces l ! Itis a favourite German Studentenlied, and more than 
any other it brings back to one’s mind a certain low, wood-panelled 
room in a North German city, with an atmosphere thick and pungent 
with tobacco-smoke, a crowd of excited young faces, the tall mugs 
topped with shining pewter, with which we hammered applause on 
. the oaken table, and the bursts of uproarious melody that made the 
* smoke-wreaths waver overhead. 


a ’ 


Some account of the life as well as of the writings of Victor 


-  Scheffel should have an interest for English readers. He was born 


in Karlsruhe, 1826. His father was a retired military officer, the - 
“ Herr Major,” as he was commonly called, who held at various times 
important official positions under the Government of Baden. The 
Herr Major was a man of few and fixed ideas, with an intellect as 
stiff as his probity. Scheffel’s mother, however, was a wholly different 
being—poetic, imaginative, and full of vitality. It has been observed 


va 
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that Scheffel’s verse, with its grave quaintness, its union of sober 
succinct accuracy of phrase, with an overflowing abundance of whim- 
sical humour, shows very clearly the influence of both sides of his 
ancestry. 

The Herr Major , devoted Scheffel to the law, and at Heidelberg 
and Berlin he studied, not without distinction, for this‘ proféssion. 
But he studied'a great many things besides law. He became. a clas- 
sical scholar whose attainments surpassed those of many a professor 
of philology, and he was profoundly read in history, especially the 
Germanic history of the Middle Ages. Even while he was ostensibly 
- engaged in legal studies his heart was devoted to far other matters, 


“ As I buried. myself in old deeds and documents,” he wrote in later days, 
“I did not ask myself under what rubric of jurisprudence this or that‘was 
to. be classified, but who were the men who made these laws? what had 
urged them to do so? what did they look like? how did they think, feel, 
speak, and live together? And I could not rest until I had formed some 


living picture of' them in my mind.” 


Scheffel reached early manhood in the iba times of the 48 
movement. Through the influence of his father he obtained the 
post of secretary to the Commissioner who represented the Baden 
Government at Frankfurt, where the Diet of the, German Confedera- 
tion was endeavouring to build up a German nation without the 
necessary binding materials. Scheffel looked with the utmost con- 
tempt on these proceedings, He said that Ais Commissioner never 
did anything but drink Rhine wine, and that the secretary never did 
anything but help the Commissioner. Scheffel, it may be observed, 
was never on the popular side in politics—like most humorists, 
from Aristophanes down, he was strongly aristocratic in sentiment. 
Humour must have variety and distinction, while democracy oblite- 
rates varieties and distinctions and requires humour to operate 
im vacuo. 

Scheffel was, however, intensely ‘ateiotie? and that with a large 
German patriotism. When the Danish Government, contrary to right 
and law, proposed to sever the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein - 
from their ancient connection with Germany, and to incorporate them 
with the Danish kingdom, Scheffel was deeply indignant at the indif- 
ference with which these proceedings were for a time regarded in 
Germany. To a friend who was engaged in the revolt which broke 
out among the German population of the Duchies, he wrote : 

“Tf a good will and a holy anger at our miserable condition in Germany 
would suffice to place a poor scribbler like me in that spot where every man 
ought to be, who has a heart in his breast and honour in his soul, I “should 
long ago have stood in rank and file among your gallant brigade, and heard 
the Danish bullets sing. But connections, circumstances, considerations for 


this thing and that, and, in short, whatever you may call all those sorry 
motives that kill the noble impulses i in man—all these will have it other- 
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wise. And so there remains for me only the wretched—and, alas, true 
German—consolation of expressing my sympathy for you with my-pen! 
You will have plenty of trials to endure, but what you and your land suffer 
will surely somewhere be written to your credit in the great day of account. 

. And if we are not really destined to perish, an old race, worn out 
with too much civilisation—if some deed of iron should ever renew the 
youth of Germany—then their country will remember with pride and grati- 
tude what’ her sons did in Schleswig-Holstein, and will say to the heroes of 
Idstédt : ‘You, and you alone, it was who knew what was to be done, and 
who showed Germany the way to health and strength,’ ” 


We learn from a letter of Scheffel’s mother that he was with the 
utmost difficulty prevented from flinging the “circumstances, con- 
siderations,” and so forth, to the winds, and joining the revolt in the 
Duchies. The entreaties and commands of father and mother prevailed, 
and Scheffel followed a safer career than that of a pioneer of German 
nationality. It might have been better otherwise. One cannot with 
impunity dam up and stifle a great tide of passionate feeling, setting 
towards an ideal goal. It kills half the heart, and often leaves a 
waste there, over which the waters of that tide will never flow again. 
Something tenumbed or stunted remains in such a man. He 
may do much, but never all he could have done. The ardour, the 
passion of perfection that alone could bear him to the crowning 
summit of a great achievement, are chilled and daunted by the ghost’ 
of a slain ambition. 

It was in 1850 that he accepted a small legal appointment in the 
little Upper Rhenish town of Säkkingen, which his verse was after- 
wards to render celebrated. Here he dwelt for some two years, 
and they were years of much content and profit, He enjoyed the 
glorious scenery of the Schwarzwald; he studied, as-the readers of 
- the “Trompeter von Sikkingen” know, the local history of the 
place; and he studied the habits and character of the people, who 
may since have felt the levelling influences of civilisation, but who. 

were then a most curious, original, and cross-grained race. Their. 
litigious habits gave Scheffel plenty of work in his calling—he 
mentions one peasant who was so proud of the number of suits in 
which he had been engaged that he papered his parlour with legal 
processes. 

But Scheffel grew in the end discontented aiid restless, He felt 
that the work he was doing was not his work. He determined to. 
break loose from Sikkingen, and to fly for change of scene, and per- 
haps for light on his future career, to that country which has always 
had so singular a fascination for the German race—to Italy, His 
father regarded this change of plan with the most profound displeasure, 
and, as Scheffel was brought up in habits of soldier-like obedience to 
paternal authority, the struggle to follow his ideal involved a mental 
strain and wrench almost as severe as it had formerly cost him to 
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renounce it. But this time he persisted, and in the year , 1852 he 
set forth for Italy. ` 
- The ideal for which he had now abandoned all turned out to be a 


‘ mistaken one. Like Goethe, born for literature, he longed to be a 
' painter, and like Goethe he did not abandon his object till long con- 


tinued effort had proved him incapable of attaining it. He had 
always practised art in a more or less systematic way: he now put 
himself regularly under the tuition of a well-known landscape painter; 
Willers, and with him pursued a course of study, first. among the 
Sabine hills, and afterwards in Rome. At Rome he soon joined the 
circle of artists, archeologists, and men of letters, who gathered round 
‘the painter Engerth and his wife. To Engerth and his friends it 
was soon clear that he would never be a painter, but his gifts of.- 
narration and invention were the great delight of the circle. One 


‘day, we learn, after Scheffel had been describing in his own racy and 


vivid way some adventure of his among the Sabine hills, Fran Engerth 
cried out, “‘ Why, Dr. Scheffel, you are a poet-——you should write that 
down.” Scheffel perceived that there was more behind her words 
than she had intended to convey. From this time he began to divine 
more and more clearly, and with bitter disappointment, what his 
friends, who had a right to an opinion in such matters, thought of 
his fitness for the task on which his ambition was centred. At last 
Engerth, seeing his silent distress and gloom, took an opportunity of 
telling him frankly what he could and what he could not hope to 
achieve in art. Scheffel felt the blow profoundly, but he accepted 
Engerth’s judgment without question. He gave up painting; he left 
Rome, and shut himself up, aloof from all society, in the island of 
‘Capri. It was not, however, or not for long, to brood in idle melan- 
choly over his. disappointment. He fe tauipered his broken energies, 
and bent them towards the achievement of a new purpose. He has 
himself described, in. his own humorous fashion, his nightly. vigils, 
his pacings up and down in his little room in the small hostel of Don 
_Pagano,.and the manner in which the worthy host would shake his 
“head with evident doubt of the sanity of his guest when he would 
find each morning the table and .floor littered with sheets of paper 
written in a strangely uneconomic fashion—a narrow stream of text 
between two wide banks of margin. These narrow strips of verse 
were the MS. of the most popular German poem of its generation—. 
the “ Trompeter von Sikkingen.”. 

This charming tale, which records how a wandering young musician, 
about the time of the Thirty Years’ War, gained the heart, and finally 
the hand, of the beautiful daughter of the Lord of Siukkingen, is 
written with a delightful capriciousness, a mixture of romance, 
tenderness, and humour, which. make it a very refreshing object of 
contemplation in the poetic literature of modern Germany. It is 
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true poetry—it has the vitality, the simplicity, the unexpectedness 
which imitative and mechanical verse can never attain. Its most 
serious fault-is its complete lack of design. Scheffel either had no 
constructive sense, or he was unequal to the long and arduous toil of 
working out ‘an architectural design. But how many other merits 
it has to atone for this defect! How vividly and distinctly, every 
character in the tale is conceived—the old Baron, with his traditional, 
aristocratic wisdom of life—the hostess—the priest—the gallant 
young student himself, and the philosophic tomcat, Hiddigeigei! And 
how pure and sweet is the melody of the, lyrics—the famous “ Alt- 
Heidelberg du feine,” or that dirge of young hope, so well known by 
its pathetic and untranslatable refrain : 


“ Behiit’ dich Gott! es wär’ zu schön gewesen ; 
Behiit’ dich Gott! es hätt nicht sollen sein |” 


Scheffel never surpassed the “Trompeter von Sakkingen.” In his 
first work he did, at once, whatever was within his capacity. It was 
hailed in Germany like a waterspring in a dry land, and Scheffel was 
now fairly won for literature. But he was not allowed to devote 
himself to his new. calling without another severe and prolonged con- 
flict with his father, who seems to have fondly expected that, on 
Victor’s return from his Italian tour, with his illusions dispelled, he 
would again devote himself to the attainment of that Assessorship or 
other legal appointment which his father’s influence might have won 
for him. Nothing, it appears, but the most profound and insuperable 
aversion from this destiny, would have induced‘Scheffel to combat his 
father’s authority ; but it was a matter of spiritual life and death with 
him, and he asserted and maintained his freedom of choice. But the 
conflict, together with his previous struggles and disappointments, 
had serious effects on his nervous system, and made him a changed 
man. He developed peculiarities of behaviour and temper which 
‘increased as time went on, and twice in his life—the first time not 
jong after the publication of the “ Trompeter,” he had to place him- 
self under some kind of supervision. From this time forward he 
became decidedly less genial to the world at large. No man could 
be better company when in company that he liked, but strangers 
were apt to find him brusque and unapproachable. Occasionally, 
when visitors, attracted by his ‘fame as a literary lion, came to visit 
him at his home on the Boden See, they would find themselves hailed 
from an upper window, and informed by the poet himself, with an . 
emphasis that admitted of no dispute, that “ Dr, Scheffel was not at 
home.” : 

Tt is doubtful whether Scheffel is best known in Germany by the 
« Trompeter ” or by the collection of humorous poems, Studenten or 
Trink-lieder, entitled “ Gaudeamus,” It would be hard to find in any 
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literaturo such a mélange of scholarship, poetry, imagination, and 
humour as we find in this little volume. The lyrics it contains were 
for the most part produced in connection with one of those half social, 
half literary clubs so common in Germany, which met once a week in 
Heidelberg, and which Scheffel joined, to the great increase of its 
cheerfulness, not long after his return from Italy. The club had 
existed some ten years before that date, having been founded in 1842. 
In that year, and for long afterwards, there lived in Heidelberg an 
eminent historian, Dr. Ludwig Haiisser, who, it is said, among many 

_other gifts, possessed that of brewing “ Maitrank”* in a measure 
not vouchsafed to any of his contemporaries, It was in order to 
afford a larger and worthier field for the exercise of this giff that the 
club known as “ Der Engere ” was founded.’ In Scheffel’s time many 
of the most eminent professors and scholars in Heidelberg belonged 
to it. The songs and recitations which he contributed to its amuse- 
ment are simply the best humorous poetry that Germany has ever 
produced, and are among the best that ever were written. Nothing 
can exceed the felicity with which the comic effect i is gained i in phrases 
apparently the most simple and obvious. 

The best pee in the little volume, to our mind, is “ Pumpus 
von Perusia.’” ‘The word “pumpen;,” we may explain, is a bit 
of students’ slang, meaning to borrow ‘money from one’s friends. 
Scheffel describes the manner in which this deed of darkness got 


its name. The poem is written in the stately iambic metre of the. 


Greek drama, and is full of the most delightfully comic reminiscences 
of the manner of the Greek tragedians. It shows us the Htruscan 
hero, Pumpus of Perusia, after a night of revelry in the Chimera. 
tavern, taking his way, with aching brows and empty pockets, to the 
city gates. The gate-porter lets him out, with a tip-expecting glance, 
but Pumpus fixes his eye on vacancy and passes on. Arriving at a 
lonely place beyond the city gates, he drives his spear into the earth, 
removes his helmet, and presses his hand to his clammy brow. After 
a vain search in the folds of his chlamys, he breaks into an im- 
passioned soliloquy on his awful situation. Suddenly a new thought: 
dawns upon his mind—a thought unknown before to that innocent 
primitive world. It excites him with its awful fascination. He 
struggles with it in vain. Yes, he would, in his desperation, yield to 
this: strange, unholy prompting—he would do a deed which would 
send his name down for ever to posterity, linked with the story of 
man’s second fall. He strides off; a chill, dreary breeze begins to 
moan through the cypress groves of Perusia; the sun's light takes a 
cold, unearthly glare; as, for the first time in human history, a hero 
asked a friend to oblige him with a temporary accommodation. 

* Maitrank is a capital beverage, compounded of Rhine wine and other ingre- 


dients, and flavoured with the leaves and flowers of the Waldmeister, or Teate 
Woodruff, 


‘ 
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The “ Gaudeamus ” poems exhibit not only style and humour, but 
undeniable creative power. The Baron von Rodenstein, who is made 
the subject of a series of poems, is a most imposing figure, He is an 
idealist like Don Quixote, and his ideal is the absorption ‘of vast and 
unprecedented quantities of Rhine wine. His fields.of battle are the 
taverns of the Pfalz, and the monster he seeks to vanquish is the fiery 
dragon of thirst. The conflict, with all its varying fortunes, is brought 
before us. One after another the Baron sees his estates and posses- 
sions reft from him—he drinks away about one village a year. At 
last he has to part with his helmet, his armour, his gloves and spurs, 
and his velvet surcoat ; but still he cries, with undaunted joviality : 


“Nur zu... . wie wird mir wohl! 
’s trinkt leichter sich und feiner 
Im Untercamisol. i 


“ Und bis Ihr mir die Kehlen 
Könnt pfinden aus dem Hals, 
Werd’ ich noch manchen quälen 
Der Wein schenkt in Kurpfalz.” 


Ultimately he dies, bequeathing whatever can be recovered of his 
property to endow the University of Heidelberg, and his thirst to the 
Herrn Studenten. 

The cultus of Rhine wine is certainly a marked feature in Scheffel’s 
poems, and, though personally he was anything but intemperate, it 
got him a bad name. “Can it be true, Dr. Scheffel,” asked a lady 
who had been introduced to him, “that you drink?” “Ja, gnädige` 
Frau,” replied Scheffel, “ und fressen auch thut das Scheusal. Do a The 
monster eats, too.” Some time after he had left Heidelberg to take 
charge of a library at Donaueschingen, his friends of the “ Engere” 
determined to set up a cellar of their own, and wrote to invite his 


_ opinion on the merits of certain brands of which they sent specimens. 


His reply, couched in quaint, official German, is highly amusing in 
the original—let us see if anything of its effect can be preserved in 
an English rendering : 


“(Most WORTHY ENGERER,— 

“On Wednesday evening, being the twelfth day of January, it came to 
pass that there met together in the small lod ging in the Geisenstrasse 
mhabited by your Commissioner in this town, “the following gentlemen, 
being persons of experience, and well acquainted with the various virtues of 
wine—to wit, Kalliwoda, a musician; Kirsner, a Deputy; Mar quies, n 
{counsellor in the law; Wolff, a Divisional Judge ; and I, J osephus, the 
Librarian. à 

“ And after I had recounted to them many laudable things of my second 
home, Heidelberg, and of the Museum, and of the ‘ Engere’ therein, the 
company therewithal not withholding an expression of content and satisfac- 
tion as I brought to view the Christmas gift of the ‘ Engere,’ we gathered 

together and proceeded with grave consideration to make trial of the same, 
advancing i in due order and sequence from the common to that which was 
more excellent. And inasmuch as in every council a decision is come to by 
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the laying together and comparing of opinions, even so it seemed good to 
us that to each bottle, as it were a schoolboy who is examined, a certain 
predicate and censure should be attached, the sum and conclusion of which 
I have subsequently collected, and here endeavour to present you withal : 

“I. Ruppertsberger: Pleasant, clear, sweetish’: rather flute than haut- 
boy, rather gondolier than coachman. 

“TI. Zeller Roter: A prelatial wine. oe 

“III. Ruppertsberger Traminer: On first trial, not recognised in its full 
virtue; sound latent warmth. 

“TV. Forster Riesling: A very proper wine. 

“ Here it is to be observed, under III. and IV., that certain of those 
present, partly through prolonged studies in the wines of the Oberland and 
Baden, partly through exercises in the sweet liquors of the South, had been 
in somè measure infected with anti-Rhinewine principles; and that under 
TII. and IV. comparisons were made relating to vintages of Meersburg, 
Kattenhorn, and the happy Markgraefler land. The which comparisons did 
not only entirely cease under V., but gave place to an inéreasing flood of 


` predicates. 


“V, Deidisheimer Kirchgarten : True lifegiver. Capable of reconciling 
‘a discontented spirit with Germany. A benignant wine. One with which 
to celebrate all fair things that life hath given or taken away. Moveda 
conductor ‘of an orchestra, who was about to depart, to remain. A wine, 
whereof a prudent householder should ever retain a bottle or two at hand, 
to guard against unforeseen attacks of thirst withal. Lurks however a 
certain demoniacal spirit within it. A He! Juche! Juvivallera! wine. 


- Should under no circumstances be drunk by Judges of Appeal or Treasurers. 


A. wine to drink with a crown of fresh roses on the head: a wine wherewith 
to pledge a toast when the first battle of Italy has been won. 

“VI. Hallgarten, 1857, Hisenlohrisches Gewiichs: The emptying of V. 
being now sorrowfully accomplished, and Master Josephus having drawn 


-the cork of VTI., he saw, out of the said bottle VI., as it were a thin vapour 


arising, which floated up by the wall over his head, and there dispersed 
itself with a pleasant perfume. Now on the said wall there hung an old 
Black Forest clock, which Master Josephus had brought away from Gordian 


. , Hetteli, of Furtwangen, as a memorial of the ancient art of clock-making. 


In the same clock is all the wheelwork of wood, and it hath no case, but 
stands completely open. Now this clock, being hung up more as a curiosity 


+ than as an indicator of the flight of time, hath been long retired from active 


life, and was wont to go no more. As soon, however, as the aforesaid 
vapour from Hallgarten, 1857, ascended, then did the clock above described 
come to life where it hung, and began cheerfully to go of its own accord. 

“« And thereat did the assembled company resolve that no predicate should | 
be attached to Hallgarten, 1857, but simply that record be taken by your 
Commissioner of the circumstance above reported.” 


Although the bacchanalian motive is perhaps too prominent in 
Scheffel’s humour—indeed he himself admits in excusing it, “ das 
Genius Loci Heidelberg’s ist feucht ”—yet there is very much of his 
best work which is quite independent of it. The most popular of 
the “ Gaudeamus ” poems are those which fall within the “Natural — 
Science ” section. Some of these describe geological or astronomical 


phenomena; some deal with the fauna of the pre-diluvian world. A 


Comet complains, in just the sort of metre and with just the sort of 
expressions which a comet would infallibly use, of the slighting 
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terms in which scientific men are in the habit of referring to its 
general emptiness and tenuity. An Icthyosaurus bewails the cor- 
ruption of the times, and the growing insolence of the Iguanodon. 
The tale of the upheaval of the granite through the overlying sedi- 
mentary strata is told with incomparable fun and invention. Here is 
a rendering (for which I am obliged to Mr. H. B. Cotterill, of Wies- 
baden) of a study of the gigantic fossil sloth, the Megatherium : 


Tar MEGATHÉRIUM. 


“ What’s this, that hangs in torpid state, 

All lumped up anyhow, 

So monstrous-sluggish, monstrous great, 
On pree-primeval bough ? 

Thrice heavier than an ox, at least, 
And thrice as great and glum. 

A climbing beast, arboreal beast—_ -' 
The Megatherium. 


“ He gazes round with goggle eyes, 

And gloats as if in dream, 

And with those claws of monstrous size, 3 
‘That ancient tree doth seam. 

And as he chews the leaves and fruit, 
He often says ‘ Ahoo.’ 

And when he’s done, the sated brute 
Remarks sometimes ʻA .’. . . boo.” 


“Then he'll climb down? Oh, not at all! 

He knows a shorter way. 

Like a ripe pumpkin he will fall, 
And-where he falls will stdy. 

Then soft he nods with owl-face broad, 
And smiles with meaning deep ; 

For when our food is safe aboard, 
The next grand task is sleep. 


“O reader, an you ween by me 

You're being put upon, 

Go to Madrid —and there you'll see 
His fossil skeleton. 

But as in awe you stand and gaze, 
Be reassured—for, hark! 

Sach monstrous sloth hath had its days 
In times before the Ark. 


“ You are no Megatherion! | 
Your end’s not grub, or pelf ! 
Then cut no class—and, when a Don, 
Don’t overeat yourself. 
Work while you live, for work is gold— 
y And work for work alone— 
But, if you must let go your hold, . 
Then fall—and break no bone!” 


Scheffel’s serious verse is not, like his comic verse, unique in 
German literature, but it has great beauty, tenderness, and felicity of 
expression. Here is an attempted rendering of a beautiful lyric 
from the “Trompeter,” on the subject of his beloved University 
town of Heidelberg : 


“ Old Heidelberg, so famed and fine! 
So fair thou art to me, 
There’s not on Neckar or on Rhine - o 
Another town like thee. 
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‘ “A town where many a gallant lad 
Drinks wisdom in, with wine— 
Where flash the river’s ripples glad, 
And blue eyes in them shine. s 


“ When springtime from the North countrie 
Chaseth the winter’s gloom, 
Her magic fingers weave for thee 
A bridal robe of bloom. 


- © And bride-like thou my heart dost move— 
Thy name within mine ear . 
Rings like the name of my first love, 
Imperishably dear. 


“When thorny ways sting all too sore, 
And troth and kindness fail, 
Til turn my horse and ride once more 
Into the Neckar vale.” mk 
~ Very beautiful, too, though -not at all so well known, is his poem on 
the Fraueninsel or Lady Island on the Chiemsee in Bavaria :’ 


“ O’er the placid lake at even glides our boat, alone and slow. 
In the sunset, stand empurpled domes of everlasting snow. 
From an island in the twilight dimly rise a convent’s walls ; 
With the chimes, the chant of vespers from the grey old minster falls = : 
* Sempiterni Fons amctis, Consolatrix tristium, 
Pia Mater Salvatoris, Ave, Virgo virginum !’ 
Softly rising, falling, mingling, dying, comes the solemn song, 
And jn dreamy undulations air and lake the tones proiong. 
Still the oars, and still the heart in worship as the sweet bells toll, 
And I feel as though God’s angels bore to heaven a blessed soul.” 


‘Where so restless a being, as Scheffel may ‘be properly said to have 
lived it is hard to say, but he owned and sometimes inhabited a house 
by the Boden See, better known to Englishmen as Lake Constance. 
Here he laid the scene of his famous romance, ‘ Ekkehardt,” a book 
which gave rise to a whole section of literature in Germany—the 
“ antiquarian novel.” In this novel Scheffel used both his intimate 
' knowledge of the locality, and his great historical learning, to create’ 
.a most vivid and interesting picture of life on the shores of the Boden 

‘See a thousand years ago. The chief episode in the narrative is the | 
‘invasion of the district by a band of marauding Huns; and we have 
brought before us, on a diminished scale, the essential features of the 
colossal and momentous struggle in which Europe was then engaged. 
The effect is brilliant and fascinating —it is like a scene viewed 
in a camera obscura—but the book is a succession of pictures, it 
has no organic unity. “What inspiration, dan, could do, Scheffel 
did ; but either the plastic sense, or the faculty of long-breathed and 
EE labour, was denied him: 

Very noticeable in this, book is his complete command of the 
German language. In German, as in English, and much more than 
in English, it is far easier to write good verse than to be a master of 
prose. Scheffel takes his place with Lessing and a very few others, 

. who showed that a German sentence can be clear in expression, 
rhythmically 'orgańñńised in structure, and not the shapeless heap 
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of words to which we are accustomed even in great and eminent 
German writers. l 

About the year 1857 Scheffel settled in Munich with the purpose 
of devoting himself to literature in a more steady and whole-hearted 
way than he had ever done before. Here he was joined by his sister, 
Marie, the being he loved most dearly on earth. She had come to 
Munich partly to be near her brother, partly to pursue her own 
studies in painting, in which she seemed likely to attain the success 
denied to him. Marie Scheffel seems to have been all that was 
lovable and beautiful. Felix Dahn, the well-known historian and 
novelist, writes thus of her: “What a splendid creature she was! 
Slender and tall as a Black Forest pine-tree, beautiful, with glorious 
braids of golden-brown hair; earnest, tender, genuinely poetic, yet 
full of the most exquisite and roguish humour.” The brother and 
sister were inseparable, and, after. the disappointments, conflicts, and 
severe illness which had cast a gloom over his life, Scheffel’s spirit 
began to expand again and to prepare for new flights, perhaps—who 
can tell—for the great work of which all that he had hitherto done 
had been but sketches and fragments, He bégan a romance of which 
the scene was to be laid in Venice, in the time of the great Venetian 
school of painting, and friends to whom he showed the opening 
chapters declare them to have surpassed anything he had previously 
written. But neither this romance nor any other considerable work 
was destined to be thenceforth completed by him. His sister, in 
the full bloom of her youth and hope, was suddenly carried off by 
typhus fever, and from that day Scheffel was a broken man. His 
life of effort, of authorship, may be said to have ended with hers. 

His actual mundane life, however, was prolonged for nearly thirty 
years—years in which there was not much that need be chronicled 
here. He suffered constantly and increasingly both in body and 
mind, aud he bore his sufferings not exactly with resignation, but 
with a certain gruff fortitude in which, at any rate, all was true and 
simple manhood, without a trace of affectation or pretence. When- 
ever he was able, he spent a good part of the summer in pedestrian 
tours, which he would plan out methodically the winter before, 
studying the čerrain of the expedition with the aid of maps, books, 
&c., and learning all about its social condition, history, natural pro- 
ducts, industries, and so forth, till, as he said, he knew it like the 
palm of his hand before’ he had ever set foot on it. This is the 
feature of his life which is commemorated in the statue erected to 
him at Heidelberg, where he stands in ‘stout walking dress, with 
sketch-book in hand, and the traveller’s knapsack on his back. As 
time went on, however, his restlessness and love of solitude increased. 
He often disappeared for months together from the sight and 
knowledge even of his most intimate friends. During these long 
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disappearances he was travélling on foot through the most unfre- 
quented forests and highlands of Germany and Italy. More than 
once he was reported to be dead, and only emerged from his un- 
known haunts in time to prevent his goods from being administered 
by his heirs.. 

He had married in 1864, chiefly, it appears, in order to please his 
mother. But marriage was only a passing episode in his life, and 
not by any means a fortunate one. His wife was indeed a most. 
worthy and excellent lady, but after four years of wedded life, and 
the birth of one son, dissensions arose between the pair— God 
knows,” said Scheffel, “how or when they arose”—and in the end 
' they separated by mutual consent.’ 

As we have said, the last half of Scheffel’s life was marked by no 

literary production of consequence. It was marked, however, by an 
` ever-increasing fame, as the circle of his readers widened, which it 
did rapidly and steadily. When he reached his fiftieth birthday, in 
1876, the public appreciation of Scheffel took the form of a great 
popular celebration, in which he found himself fairly overwhelmed with 
tokens of admiration and gratitude. The ruling powers recognised 
the national character of this event by raising him to the ranks 
-of the nobility—he was henceforth Victor von Scheffel, and doubtless. 
' the manes of the Herr Major were appeased. 

Hight years afterwards he was seized with his last illness—a form 
of dropsy attended with heart complaint. He was in Heidelberg at 
the time, but was brought to spend his last days in the old ‘house in 
Karlsruhe. Here, after a painful journey, he found awaiting him the 
wife from whom he had parted nearly twenty years before. She 
could be nothing to him in life—she was everything to him in these 
last days. of trial and suffering. She had taken the noble resolve of 
coming unsummoned and unannounced to her husband's’ deathbed, 
and in the days that still remained to him their union was one of 
perfect love and peace. Probably in all his restless life he had never 
been so happy, and in the midst of that new calm and joy he passed 
quietly away one spring afternoon, in his fifty-eighth year. 

Without making too much of Scheffel’s poetry one may at least say 
this, that it was the spontaneous expression of native and original 
power. In days when sonnet-histories of the Franco-German war pass 
for poetry, a figure like his is a conspicuous one. He has had 
imitators—Julius Wolff, for instance, with his clammy sentiment and 
premeditated caprices. “But he still remains unique in German 
literature—the only classical German comic poet, and the last true 
poet of any description that German literature has’ produced. 

T. W. ROLLESTON. 


Norgz.—tThere are three Lives of Scheffel : “ Victor Scheffel,” by Pilz, “ Scheffel’s 
Leben und Dichtung,” by Proelss, and Ruhemann’s “Joseph Victor Schefiel” ; to 
which readers who are interested in the subject may be referred for further details. 
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THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


1 
í 


HE following replies have been received to the question On what 
conditions, if any, the Church could consent to transfer her 
schools to School Boards ? 


ARCHDEACON WILSON. 


You ask me to write a short note “on the question whether on any 
and on what conditions the Church could consent to transfer her 
schools to School Boards ? ” 

It does not seem to me conceivable that either the Church of Eng- 
land or the Roman Catholics could ever consent to give up the duty 
of maintaining what they hold to be the right of the children and the 
highest interest of the country, and that is Christian education. Let 
it be clearly understood that I donot mean necessarily education by 
means of denominational formularies. It is not necessary, in my 
judgment, that we should teach the children the Church Catechism, 
though any one who has taught ‘it carefully in an elementary school, 
as I have, will know how extremely valuable and interesting it is 
capable of becoming as a text-book of religious education. It covers, 
as nothing else that I know covers, the whole range of a child’s duties 
and experience and inquiries. But the teaching of the Catechism is 
not vital. What is vital is the close connection of the school with a 
religious body ; the appointment of teachers by the representatives of 
a religious body; the full and open acknowledgment that the profes- 
sion of a teacher is a religious profession, like that of a clergyman ; 
and that character, religious earnestness, and reverence are even more 


o 
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indispensable for it than good certificates in secular knowledge. What 
is necessary-is that the religious training of teachers should be con- 
tinued,. both in their pupil-teacher days and in their college days. 
We cannot possibly consent to ‘the teachers’ profession becoming as 
Secular as that of clerks in the Civil Service. 

You may ask ‘‘ Why cannot you and the Roman Catholics consent, 
when Nonconformists find no difficulty in consenting, to the teachers 
being appointed by the State without reference to their religious 
knowledge or belief?” 

The answer is twofold. First, we feel, as no Church with less of a 
history and position can possibly feel, the tremendous responsibility of 
the safe custody of the religious character of the nation, which has 
been slowly built up by centuries of Christian teaching. If our 
generation were to make any change which might make ib possible 


` for the schools and the profession to become secular in spirit, if not 


avowedly secular, we should be faithless'to our trust. I do not think 
that any one but a born Churchman can quite fully feel this responsi- 
bility, any more than a person not of an old and noble family can 
perhaps fully feel the coercive power of the motto Noblesse oblige. But 
it is so. 

And the other answer is, that Nonconformists, when they look at 
this question as religious men, have great hesitation. What compli- 
cates the whole position so dreadfully is that this question of Church 
and Nonconformity has become transferred to the region of politics.: 
It is not really a matter of religion with five Nonconformists out of 
six, but a matter of politics. Whenever we get at the Noncon- 
formists on religious grounds alone they are largely with us in prin- 


- ciple. 


It is utterly impossible io the Church voluntarily to hand over to 
the State the religious teaching in the schools. This is what is meant 
by the universal establishment of Board schools, or the demand for 
universal conformity in our schools to a form of-religion known as un- 
denominationalism. Wherever conformity is demanded, there will be 
Nonconformists: and if this particular conformity is demanded, the 
whole body of Roman Catholics and Churchmen will be Noncon- 
formists, though financial -pressure may force their children into 
schools that conform.. It isthe old weary battle, with sides changed. 
Have we not yet learnt that in religious questions we must have 
freedom and justice, and not uniformity and compromise ? 

But there is something which the Church might concede, and would 
willingly concede, because it is just. 

There might be universal School Boards if that clause in the Edu- 
cation Act which permits the delegation of management of schools to 
local committees were made not permissive but compulsory in the 
case of schools whose buildings belong to the Church; and if the 
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constitution of the local committees were made by statute such as 
absolutely to safeguard the denominational character of the school, 
its connection with the Church, and the rights of parents. Every 
such committee should have on it, of course, elected representatives of 
parents, and an elected representative of the public, if desired, in 
order to secure perfect publicity. But the appointment of teachers, 
aud the connection of the school with the Church of England—the 
rights: of all other parents being scrupulously protected—must be 
preserved intact. 
. It is not beyond the wit of man to devise such a scheme, which 

shall recognise (1) the rights of the public and of the parents in the ° 
control of national schools; (2) the rights of the Church to maintain 
her hold on the schools she has built; and (3) the rights of Noncon- 
formists to have, if they wish it, a secular or an undenominational 
education in those schools. In this direction and, as I hold, in ‘this 
direction only, lies peace. Who does not feel that the position of the 
best-intentioned Nonconformists who desire uniformity in the religious 
teaching in elementary schools is hopeless? They demand from us 
conformity to a newly established and State-supported type of reli- 
gious teaching for our children. They dare not advocate universal 
secular education, but they do dare to advocate Biblical instruction 
without attempting to secure and safeguard either the compe- 
tence, or the belief, or the willingness of the teacher. No attempt 
is made to justify this illogical position ; all we hear of is the wrong- 
ness of the principle that the State should make any grants to denomi- 
national schools. There is no such wrongness. At least half of the 
State consists of denominational taxpayers; and there is more 
justice in supporting schools which represent the whole than in 
supporting schools which represent the half of the taxpayers, by the 
rates and taxes of the whole. 

But perhaps I am here travelling into another field. I have suff- 
ciently indicated what are, I think, the only conditions on which the 
Church could consent to transfer her schools to School Boards. 


J. M. Wuison. 


THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. ' 


TE question put to me is, “ Whether the Church of England would 
on any conditions consent to hand over the Voluntary schools to 
School Boards ?” ; 

The phrase “ on any conditions” is a very broad ‘one, and there 
are conceivable conditions on which the Church of England might be 
prepared for such a sacrifice, or might be compelled by stress of cir- 
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cumstances to acquiesce in it. But it has always seemed to me most 
improbable that any conditions will be offered which the English 
clergy could accept without a pang, and without the sense that they 
were practically handing over to others the most valuable and the 
most interesting of their spheres of influence. 
T have neither been present at conferences on this question, nor have 
I read the very numerous letters on the subject in newspapers, nor 
am I entitled to speak for any one but myself; but I will frankly 
state my own personal views, as those of one who was for nearly 
twenty years a parochial clergyman at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
I say without hesitation that a clergyman who has no schools 
under his own immediate influence, in the moral and religious inte- 
rests of his parishioners, cannot but feel his work as a pastor grievously 
marred. Certainly there was no institution more dear to me at St. 
Margaret’s than our parochial schools. They were under admirable 
teachers, and it was. easy to trace, in multitudes of cases, their bene- 
ficent and hallowed work. Large numbers of the boys passed through 
the choir; large numbers of the girls were reached by various ‘‘ girls’ 
clubs ” and friendly classes. Boys and girls alike were gathered in 
Bands of Hope, classes, institutes, and brigades. Hundreds of parents 
had cause to’thank all who took an interest in those schools for the 
effects which they produced in elevating, not only the character, but 
also the prosperity and worldly status of the children who passed 
through our hands. The clergy, who taught regularly both in the 
boys’ and girls’ schools, got to know the children; to feel an indi- 
vidual interest in them; and through them to reach their parents, 
Very frequently, indeed, we were enabled to secure a good start in life 
for children who had been satisfactory in their conduct, as the large 
majority of them were. They found the great advantage of having 
warm friends in a higher rank who were able to speak for them, and 
to assist them in following the careers which they desired. Scores of 
boys and youths, at different times, who had been trained in our 
schools, used to come to me to recommend them; and ‘they have 
© never come in vain if they were deserving. Besides this, the schools 
supplied the larger part of our confirmation candidates. In-preparing 
them for confirmation, we were often able to make upon their minds 
a lasting impression for good, and the blessed success of this work: 
was shown by the numbers who remained faithful to the Church and 
its services at an age when so many youths fall away; and by the 
steady attendance at Holy Communion, especially at the chief festi- 
` vals of the year, which gavé us an opportunity of watching their 
development, and of appealing to them in words sometimes of kindly 
warning, sometimes of hearty encouragement. I believe that in this 
way an unusual number of young persons were kept faithful to their 
duties and to their God, The parish schools were the centre from which 
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allthis work radiated, and without them it would have been, to say the’ 


least of it, “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined.” 

Once a year there was an “ Old Scholars’ Gathering ;” our former 
scholars used to throng to this social evening long after they were 
grown up, and frequently brought with them their own little ones. 
I was often surprised to observe the apparent prosperity of their cir- 
cumstances, though they came chiefly from quite the poorest classes 
of London artisans. 

Had I been called upon to give up my immediate responsibility for 
the maintenance of all this work, I should have felt—to borrow the 
metaphor of Periçles—“ as if the spring had been taken out of the 
year.” The administration of the parish would have lost (for me 
individually) half its interest and half its usefulness. And yet I can 
truly say that the thought of Anglican proselytism never once entered 
‘our heads. Our sole and sincere endeavour was to train up these 
children as good Christians, with very little reference to any one 
special fold in Christ’s universal flock. We strove, not to prevent 
them from becoming Romanists or Dissenters, but to make them 
children of Christ, and hereafter inheritors of His everlasting 
kingdom. 

Yet, if parishioners will not maintain their own Voluntary schools, 
I have always advised clergymen in my own rural deanery and else- 
where, not to maintain them (as I have known some clergymen do) 
out of their own pockets. It is unfair, it is injurious, that the duty 
which would be very light if it were shared by the many, should be 
allowed to devolve crushingly on the already burdened shoulders of 
one; and it is unwise that any clergyman should accustom his 
parishioners to rely exclusively on his munificence, or should suffer 
all the rest-of his varied work to be hampered and hindered by any 
one branch of it, however important in itself. If parishioners are too 
selfish and too indifferent to combine for the maintenance of their own 
schools, they must then contribute compulsorily to rate-supported 
schools what they might give with blessings to the schools of their own 
Church. It is wholly unnecessary that the schools of the Church of 
England should be plunged into this crying poverty, and this despair- 
ing struggle. If there were among us even a tittle of the love due to 


- our own Church, and of the ungrudging. generosity which it ought to ` 


inspire—if there were the least spark of divine enthusiasm for its 
highest welfare—it is impossible to conceive such a state of things 
existing. I know no sadder omen for the Church of England than 


the fact that many believe the voluntary schools to be doomed, 


although in an institution so great and so wealthy as this our ancient 
Church, there ought not to be the smallest difficulty about maintain- 
ing them in their supremest vigour. If they aré suffered to fall the 
Church will lose no small part of that influence over the working 
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classes which is already far less powerful a: for the good of the 


whole nation, it ought to be. 
F. W. FARRAR. 


CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


On what conditions would the Church of England surrender its 
schools to the School Board ? - 

On one condition only, I should say—that provision should be 
made, under the School Board, for teaching the children of the 
Church their own creed by teachers who ‘themselves profess it. 
What other issue can we arrive at? Let us take stock of where we 
stand, Mr, Hughes has gone to the root of the matter by his state- 
ment that what the main mass of Christians desire, and what Church- 
men certainly desire, their children to be tanght, is a positive creed— 
a creed that is real, concrete, alive. 

Yes; but a positive creed is a definite creed, a creed that admits 
of being defined. And the moment you have said that, you have 
made it impossible for the State to undertake it Paap any depart- ` 
ment or machinery of its own. 

How ‘can it, without open injustice to ambis, attempt either 
(1) to define, or (2) to promulgate, a positive creed ? 

(1) Who is to be responsible for the definition ? 

_ Obviously, the State is barred from adopting the definition of any 
one denomination. It could not do this except at the cost of re- 
imposing all the ancient wrongs ‘which it has discarded. No one 
would imagine it, possible, or desirable. i 
But, then, if it cannot accept a given definition, it must set to 
work to define a positive.creed for itself. It must propose to select 
what it considers to be the essential elements of such a creed. 

Who will undertake the selection ? 

_'Thé Education Department? Hardly. yen to adopt the 
Apostles’ Creed is to become responsible for selecting that formula as 
the minimum of what constitutes Christianity. This would itself be 
disputed by many calling themselves Christians. And, even if 
adopted, it would involve a further selection of the articles to be- 
expressly taught. For how could the Department undertake to 
define the article, “ I believe in the Holy Catholic Church ” ? : 

_ The School Boards? But they have no qualification, and no right, 

_to attempt such a task; and no authority whatever to dictate it for 
instruction. Each Board is representative of those who have no - 
positive creed as much as of those who have. - It has no right to 
promulgate in their name a creed which they repudiate. Its 
members may, with absolute legitimacy, be opposed to’ any or every 
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definite form of the Christian creed; and it is monstrously unjust to 

make such members responsible’ for defining and sanctioning a dog- 

‘matic creed which they abhor. 

' A creed can only be taught under an authority which believes it. 
Tt is bound to demoralise, if it is put out, as a needful expediency, 
by a body that does not profess to believe it. But a school body 
cannot, by its very constitution, profess belief in its own authorised 
creed ; for this would involve limiting its membership to positive 
Christians, which would be as inequitable as it would be impossible. 
Nor, again, can it legitimately demand any qualification of belief in < 
the teacher. To do so would ‘violate every principle on which our 
civil government now proceeds. Yet a positive creed-taught without 
regard to any faith in those who teach it, is inevitably mischievous. . 

(2) The assertion, over the minds of children, of a positive creed 
by the actual authority of-a civic body introduces problems far beyond 
those raised by the Establishment. In what is called “ the Establish- 
ment,” civic society, being in need of certain spiritual offices, utilises, 
for the general benefit, the services of an historic and national religious 
organisation, This may, or may not, be expedient or desirable, but 
it is intelligible; and it puts no great strain on an agnostic conscience 
to acquiesce in the State making some such arrangement to secure 
services which it cannot do for itself. 

' But if the State itself concern itself with teaching a positive 
Christian creed on ‘its own account, by its own authority, through a 
machinery of its own creation, then that creed is being taught in the 

‘name of every agnostic citizen. He is rated for it. He is 
responsible for it. This becomes a serious matter which touches his 
conscience home. Any agnostic who refused to pay his rate for this 

. purpose would be at least as amply justified as was any Noncon- 
formist who refused his Church rate in the old days of intolerance. 
We cannot combine with orthodox Nonconformists to create a 
majority which will commit upon non-believers the very wrongs which 
indignant Nonconformists have taught us to repent of, or to annul. 
In such matters as these, any minority with serious convictions is 
bound to be respected. 

A positive creed! That is what we desire. Yet that is just 
what the State cannot equitably produce. l 

What then can it do? It can turn to those who hold such a creed 
—to authentic religious:bodies in possession of an organised belief— 
and it can enable them to teach their own children through teachers 
who believe it, These teachers will be—not the clergy, but, in a 
great majority of cases, the same persons who are engaged in giving 
the secular instruction. For these are, very largely, devout members 
of Christian bodies, Only they would teach their own children with 
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‘the freedom and the personal ardour which is of necessity denied 
them while acting under the sanction of the Board. 

Of course there are hideous difficulties in the way of such a solution. 
But I am only asked now to state the condition on which Voluntary 
schools could’ be altogether surrendered ; so I state it, as it appears to 
many of us who are cordial friends of School Boards ; who delight 
in every forward step made in secular education; who think it into- . 
lerable that the Church should find itself, under the pinch of a disas- 
“trous situation, acting as a drag on educational advance. We recog- 
` nise the surprising goodness of the religious teaching as given under 
- a great number of School Boards, so far as it goes. It is a great deal 

better than could be logically anticipated, or than can be logically 
justified. But at its very best it is bound, by moral necessity, to omit 
matters which belong to the very heart of what we Churchmen must 
believe to be the -Catholic creed——matters, too, not of abstruse theo- 
logy in the least, but matters concrete, real, vital, such as a child’s 
mind and a child’s affections would most easily and most vividly em- 
brace. We have no desire whatever to teach these matters to the 
children of those who do not hold them; nor have we the faintest. 
wish to capture: School Boards or to proselytise through them. We 
want to leave everybody absolutely free in their own rights. Only 
we do cherish the one simple wish—that children of the Church should 
be taught the Church’s creed. If this could be equitably contrived 
and secured under a school board system thé surrender of Voluntary 
schools would be laid open for immediate. discussion. 


H. S. HOLLAND. 


CANON EYTON. 

It is often very difficult for laymen and outside people to under- 
stand the tenacity with which the English clergy, as a whole, insist 
` upon the importance of maintaining the Voluntary School system. 
Tt costs Church people a great deal of money, and it certainly costs 
those who have to collect that money a great deal of anxiety. More- 
over, the result, as regards the direct hold of the Church on the 
- children educated in the schools in their after-life is, comparatively 
speaking, very small. Many of them—I fear we must say most of them 
—do not grow up attached Church people ; in many London parishes 
it would be difficult to point out much apparent result a s0 great am ` 
expenditure of care and money. 

Again, in most cases, though not in all, the Board schools are 
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better furnished with apparatus and better provided with teachers. 
Why, then, should not Churchmen let the ratepayers do the work 
through the School Board, and keep their money for the promotion 
of Sunday schools and other means of directly religious education ? 
Would it not be wise to close with some such arrangement as has 
been suggested, by which the Apostle’s Creed should become the 


` accepted religious formula for all schools, and the purely denomina- 


tional work be attempted elsewhere ? 

Such a course seems to have a considerable amount to be said for 
it, and yet nine out of ten of the clergy, even of us Liberal clergy, 
would say “No.” We may have our own thoughts about the wisdom 
of proposals put forward by committees, ‘archiepiscopal or otherwise, 
but we are not less strong in insisting on the necessity of maintaining 
and making as effective as possible our Church schools. 

I will state shortly the three reasons which underlie my own con- 
victions on this subject: 

1. Because, though no human being would have devised the present 
dual system of denominational and rate-aided schools working side by 
side, though it “ grew,” as most of the best English institutions have 
grown, yet, for practical purposes, both as giving the stimulus of 
competition and as affording the parents a certain liberty of choice, it 
has worked admirably, far better than any theoretical scheme could 
have done. 

2. Because the Voluntary schools maintain in our educational 
system a high standard, in respect of a certain homeliness in their 
atmosphere, and of the possibilities of kindly infiuence, which the 
jealousies and the red-tape regulations, which seem to bo inseparable 
from tho School Boards, cannot produce. This conclusion is'the out- 
come of a bitter experience of six years on the London School 
Hoare; 

8. Because, in dealing with children, it is in the highest degree 
a to teach them religious truths in a definite fashion. A very 
strong and earnest-minded teacher may teach religious truth as well 
without a formulary as with one, but such men must be exceptional. , 
A formulary remains in the child’s mind ; even if it does not fructify 
at the time, it is always ¢here, and the experience of ‘life may at any 
time give it a meaning. What the multiplication table is to the 
teaching of arithmetic, the Catechism is to the teaching of religion. 
Of course, it may be said that its doctrines are often taught in a dry 
and mechanical fashion, so as to lead to no moral result; but, making 
full allowance for that, the tendency now is so strongly set in the 
direction of teaching doctrines as inspirations of life that this difficulty 


"bids fair to disappear. 


Such are the reasons, quite briefly stated, which combine to make 


` 
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me unwilling to join in any proposal to put-an end to the Voluntary 
schools, I may add that I have every reason to hope that the new 

Liberalism will be less illiberal on this subject than the old, which ` 
was largely dominated. by a somewhat narrow Puritanism. If reli- 
gious liberty (including the admission of Nonconformist ministers to 
teach religion in Church schools to the children whose parents. desire 
it) is fully secured, I do not see why, if the Church provides suitable 
buildings, the State should not pay the whole cost of giving a sound 
secular education. I will only say that the details of: such a scheme 
would not be difficult to work out on the lines of an increase of the 


capitation grant. 
ROBERT Eyton. 


ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 


ï admire the frankness and courage which suggested to Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes the concordat which he proposed at Grindelwald. He 
is the exponent of the views of many Nonconformists who hold the. 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity quite as firmly and heartily as 
they are held in the old Church. 

But I have no less respect for those Nonconformists who are 
represented by Dr. Clifford, and to whom anything which appears to 
infringe absolute liberty of conscience is abhorrent. Whatever their 
own beliefs may be (and no reasonable being can doubt the earnest 
Christian faith of Dr. Clifford, or can fail to regret the unseemly 
wrangle of which he was the subject before that very extraordinary 
inquisitory power, the London School Board), they hold that nothing 
‘approaching to a test can justly be applied by such a public body as 
represents, amongst many companies of free-lances, Roman Catholics, 
Jews, Unitarians, Agnostics, and other conscientious persons who are 
opposed to the general profession of the national faith whether i in the 
. Church. of England or in cognate communions. : 

I have not the smallest scintilla of a doubt-that Dr. Clifford’s policy 
is that of the great Radical party. Nor have I a doubt that some 
day (for the sake of my Unionist friends, I will suppose that it will 
be a distant day) the Radical party will have-a commanding majority 
in- the House of Commons. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the Unionists will command two Parliaments, each of six or 
seven years duration. The doctrine of averages and probabilities, 
makes it very likely that after fourteen years the Radical party may 
_again be in power. Fourteen years are a very brief period in the life 
of a Church or a system. . What security would there’ be under these — 
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circumstances for Mr. Hughes’ concordat, which is opposed to all 
Radical preferences and tendencies ? 

I believe myself that it is to a large extent the maintenance of the 
schools of the Church of England that secures in most Board schools 
the present Christian instruction. Many of my friends draw a strong 

‘line between Christian and Church instruction. For myself I think 
that the Church instruction can be given in Sunday schools and in 
catechising in church, and that it is an immense gain, and some- 
thing worth preserving, to have Christian or Scriptural instruction 
given in the great majority of the Board schools. If once all schools 
alike were under the Board system, circumstances might arise which 
would strengthen the cry for none but secular instruction in public 
elémentary schools to such a degree that religious teaching would be 
swept away, as in France and Australia. The tendency of Radicalism 
lies that way. The late Ministry, for instance, contained a very 

' eminent and admirable member, whose declared wish was to withdraw 
religion in an increasing degree from the notice of mankind, till it 
should cease to occupy public attention. 

The National Church occupies so good a position in the field of ele- 
mentary education that it is extremely unlikely to run so great a risk, - 
Tt has accommodation for upwards of 2,700,000 children ; the Board 
system, for 2,108,000. On the registers it has 2,266,000 children ; the 
Board, 2,090,000. Its average attendance is 1,806,000; the Board’s, 
1,688,000. To the Voluntary system must be added nearly a million 

` more on each of these three counts for the British, Wesleyan, and 

Roman Catholic schools as against the Board system. The position is 

very strong. : 

The cost of the transference of all these schools and children to - 
the expensive School Board system would be so enormous that no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could consider it within the range of 
practical politics. 

If it could be proved that by presenting its schools to the Board 
system the National Church would be conferring a great boon, no 
doubt it would be found willing for the sacrifice, as it has so often 
been found in days gone by. But it is my firm belief that the gift 
would really be made in the end to Secularism. 

I do not think that the difficulties of the National Church in the 
matter are quite so great as has been sometimes represented. The 
National Church has spent about 35 millions on her elementary. 
schools since. the foundation of the National Society. She raises up- 
` wards of £617,000 every year in subscriptions for their maintenance. 
In addition to that she raised about three-quarters of a million in two 
years to meet the additional requirements of the Education Depart- 
ment. ` The advantages of the three great points in Church schools— 
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(1) the freedom of religious instruction ; (2) freedom in the choice of 
the teachers; (8) freedom in the control of the buildings—are so 
enormous that they are worth some sacrifices. - - 

The Voluntary schools already receive a large amount of help from 
the State. Setting aside the original cost of the sites and buildings, 
the State provides at least two-thirds of the cost of the education of 
every child in Volúntary schools.. It comes in merit-grants and fee- 
grants. 

The cost of taking over the Voluntary schools and children being so 
enormous, and the pressure on the Voluntary schools having been 
increased by the increase in the cost of education, a prudent State is 
bound to avoid the huge burden of surrender by seeing in what way 
the pressure may be relieved. 

The only safe way in which it can be relieved is by the ‘adoption of 
principles which would apply to all schools alike. 

} There seems no reason for maintaining the 17s. 6d, limit, which 
‘ prevents poor schools irom receiving the full merit-grant which they 
have earned, 

The rating of schools appears unjust and impolitic. In the case 
of Board schools it is practically imaginary; in the case of Voluntary 
schools it is a real burden. 

The fee-grant was fixed originally more than 1s. too low, The 
cost of education has since then increased by about 4s. a child. It 

` would be reasonable to raise the fee-grant (in lieu of the children’s 
pence, no longer available, through the principle of free education) 
by 5s. 

Increased facilities should be given for the grouping of Voluntary 
‘schools, as is the case in the Board system.: 

The County Councils should have some control over School Board ` 
expenditure. ` 

When a school has been improved according to the requirements 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, the managers should receive a certificate 
guaranteeing them against new requirements (except in the case of 
increase of population) for a period of three or five years. New 
irispectors sometimes arrive with ideas quite different from those of 
their predecessors. This would be a substantial and just relief. 

I believe that all these reforms could be defended on grounds of 
economy and justice before a Radical majority in Parliament, and I 

, believe they would go far to relieve the present pressure. 

That the State should for long provide the salaries of all the teachers, 
and allow the Voluntary managers the privilege of appointment and 
dismissal, I do not regard as an arrangement likely to last, even if it 
were once granted. 

The suggested freedom of contributors to Voluntary schools from 
School Board rates in proportion to their contributions (the Canadian’ 
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system) I should regard with disfavour, as these contributors would, 
of course, lose their vote for School Boards; and thus the religious 
influence available'for School Boards would be lessened. > 
It is a mistake to say that we have not a national uniform system 
of elementary education. We have. It is all arranged and con- 
trolled by the Education .Departmént. The only difference is that in 
some cases part of the cost is raised by rates; in some cases: by sub- 
scriptions. In the case of the subscriptions, certain rights are claimed 
and granted which do not affect the uniformity of the system of secular 
instruction. l i 
In conclusion, I should regard it as a calamity for Voluntary 
schools if the promised legislation should take the form of mere relief 
of their difficulties. I strongly ‘hold that a calm review of the whole 
Situation will suggest to the mind of the true statesman that we have 
now reached a point in our system of elementary education where a 
distinct advance is possible, and in that advance will be included the 
application of just and large principles to all schools alike. 


_ WILLIAM SINcLar.: 


THE CONSTANTINOPLE MASSACRE 
AND ITS LESSON. 


HAVE been challenged by a few English journals to cnal 
my defence of the persecuted Armenians with the recent: 
Armenian demonstration in Constantinople and its attendant horrors. 
“Tt can scarcely be denied, even by Canon MacColl,” says the 
Saturday Review of October 5, “ that the Armenians were responsible 
for the recent riots in Constantinople, and for the consequent loss of 
life.” I do deny it most emphatically ; nor do I consider myself re- ` 
futed by the rejoinder which the Reviewer makes to the answer 
which he is good enough to put into my mouth. ‘ The Canon,” he 
proceeds, “ will of course say that the. Armenians rose against’ in- 
tolerable oppression; but as both their lives and property are secure, 
at least in Constantinople, we find in the recent disturbances another 
proof of Armenian cunning.” _ If the writer were as well acquainted 
with Turkey as I am he would know that the life and property of a 
Christian subject of the Sultan are safe nowhere in the Ottoman 
Empire. For him there is no justice even in Constantinople. His life, 
property, honour are ever at the mercy of the meanest Mussulman who 
may choose to assail them.’ He can, never prove that he has been 
wronged, for his evidence is inadmissible against a Mussulman. Nor, if 
he could prove it, would it make the smallest difference ;' for although 
the rayah * has some theoretical rights under Mussulman rule, these 
_ rights are of no sort of use to him, since he can never enforce them, 
and the violation of them is not punishable by law. The sacred law 
of Islam forbids the murder of a rayah who has paid his yearly, 


* Rayah is the common designation of Christians, Jews, and Parsees, in Turkey.% It 
means a flock—very appropriately, since the non-Mussulman subjects of the Sultan are 
regarded and treated by their rulers as a flock of defenceless sheep, whose raison d'étre 
is to be fleeced or slaughtered at the discretion of their masters. 
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ransom for the right to live, and is otherwise innocent’; but it de- 
clares at the same time that if, nevertheless, a true believer should 
‘deliberately kill a rayah the murderer is not to be punished in any 
way. And he never is punished. ‘Let the reader calmly reflect on 
the significance of the following extract from a report sent to the 
Foreign Office by oùe of the ablest and most experienced of our. con- 
suls in Turkey: . 
«Within my experience of twenty-five years in Turkey I have not known 

a single instance in which a Mussulman has been condemned to death for 
. the murder of a Christian upon purely Christian evidence.” * 
_ Purely Christian evidence is inadmissible, and a Muslim will not 
` give evidence in favour of a Christian against a true believer; nor, as 
I have just explained, would it be of any use if he did. The plain 
truth is that Mussulman rule over non-Mussulman subjects is so 
abnormally iniquitous, so utterly repugnant to natural justice, that 
people are exceedingly slow to believe that such wickedness can exist 
under a Government which has its metropolis in Europe, and which the 
Christian Powers treat as if it were a civilised State. The very enor- 
mity of its offences against the primary conditions of civilised life is 
thus its strongest panoply against the-indignant retribution of Chris- 
tendom. If Christian Europe only realised that the government of 
Turkey is, in literal fact, an organised brigandage, under the cruel 
yoke of which the fairest and richest regions of the globe lie desolate, 
and human life has for centuries “groaned and travailed in pain 
together until now,” it would soon put an end to the disgrace of 
allowing a horde of barbarians like the pashas and effendis of Stamboul 
to keep the civilised world in perpetual turmoil by the incorrigible 
‘infamy of their rule: And yet a slight exercise of the reasoning 
‘faculties ought to teach even the dullest of understandings that 
there is not a scintilla of exaggeration in my description of Turkish 
administration. Consider one illuminating fact. In spite of the Sultan’s 
magniloquent prattle about his “ independence,” the Porte has been 
shorn for centuries of one of the most essential attributes of sovereign 
power. The States of Christendom, great and small, old and new, are so 
convinced of the incurable iniquity and corruption of Turkish rule and 
administration that they will not entrust the life, honour, or property 
of any of their subjects to Turkish justice or probity, They have in’ 
Turkey their own courts of justice, in which alone their subjects can 
be tried. They have also their own post-offices, because they have 
no faith in the honesty of Turkish officials. Christendom has thus 
for cénturies put the stigma of incorrigible barbarism on the Sultan 
of Stamboul and his Government, and has wrested from their grasp 
the paramount exercise of sovereign independence. Now surely it’ 

` * “ Consular Reports for 1867,” p. 67. ; ae 
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requires no great penetration to understand that a Government which 
cannot be trusted to deal justly with the lives, property, and honour 
of the meanest subjects of Powers which are strong enough to protect 
‘their subjects even against the chicanery and brutality of Turkish 
officials, ought still less to be trusted to rule over populations which are 
absolutely at the Sultan’s mercy ; their normal condition being one of 
cruel and degrading slavery. Yet there are still among us, though they 
are a rapidly dwindling band, some who really. believe that the 
Armenians and other non-Mussulman subjects of the Porte ought to 
be loyal to a ruler and a Government which deny them the elementary 
rights of humanity. These defenders of the Turk forget that in the | 
- mutual relations of human life duties are reciprocal. , A Government 
which, so far from protecting: its subjects in the secure enjoyment of 
their rights, is itself the fons et origo malorum, the prime transgressor 
. against liberty and justice, and the corrupter of civic life, has no claim 
on the loyalty of those subjects, and ought not to receive it. Secret 
l conspiracy, and insurrection when possible, are not only natural and 
inevitable in Turkey ; they are the, perennial right and the sacred 
duty of the rayahs. Length of tenure can never consecrate a 
brigand’s rule, for time does not run against the primordial mene of 
- humanity. 

In Constantinople, therefore, as elsewhere in the Sultan’s Andina 
the Armenians are slaves, having no security for life, property, or 
honour, as the events of the last few weeks have shown to demon- 
stration. But it is true that the Armenians of Constantinople enjoy 
more security than Christians in the interior, thanks to the presence 
of: foreign ambassadors and the, contiguity of fleets of ironclads. Still, 
the Armenians of Constantinople have grievances enough of their own 
to justify them in going by deputation to. present a perfectly loyal 
petition to the Sultan. It is true, however, that it was not so much 
on their own behalf as on behalf of their kin'in Armenia and other 
provinces that the Armenians of Constantinople organised their 
demonstration. Was that a crime? The Armenians would indeed 
deserve all the scorn which has been so wantonly and cruelly flung at 
them, if selfish regard for their own ease and comfort had made them 
obtuse to the sufferings of their brethren elsewhere. Surely any one 
with a spark,of chivalry in his nature would admire them all the more 
` for risking liberty and life in the forlorn hope of achieving some 
measure of deliverance for their brethren and sisters who are still 
enduring torture, dishonour, and death at the hands of the Sultan’s 
- Soldiers and servants. ' 

Let me glance briefly ab the principal disabilities under which the 
Armenians, in common with all the non-Mussulman subjects of the 
` Porte, lie without any hope of redress, unless the Powers which 
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undertook to protect them in the Treaty of Berlin compel the Sultan 
to fulfil his Treaty obligations. Their evidence is inadmissible against 
a Muslim. They are forbidden to have arms of anykind. They are 
obliged by law to give three days’ gratuitous hospitality to any Mus- 
sulman official or traveller who demands it: officials including soldiers, 
police, and tax-collectors; and travellers, anybody from a pasha to a 
beggar. These hateful guests demand the best rooms and food in 
the house, and do as they please with the women. The men are 
' helpless, for they have no arms, while their unwelcome guests are 
armed to the teeth ; and if they presume to complain to any of the 
local authorities they are beaten or probably cast into prison. The 
peasantry pay their taxes in kind; which amounts in all to more than 
60 per cent. of the produce. The tax-collectors are, as a rule, and in 
direct violation of the Sultan’s engagement in the Hatti-humayoun of 
1856, the police, who are among the most unmitigated ruffians on the 
‘face of the earth. The taxes are put up to auction, and so keen is 
the competition that the successful competitor not unfrequently pays 
more than the total value of the taxes. To recoup himself and make 
a profit in addition, he has recourse to the most grinding extortion. 
He quarters himself and his tribe of tax-collecting police on the 
unhappy villagers, and will not allow the harvest to be gathered till 
he has been bribed all round. The rayahs are, in addition, subject 
to forced labour at the bidding of the local authorities and landlords. 
They are obliged to wear a peculiar dress, to mark them off from the 
Muslims. They are forbidden to ride horses, but may ride donkeys, 
from which, however, they must dismount when they meet a Muslim, 
and bow low with downcast look while the true believer, who may. 
be a beggar, passes, while the Christian may be 4 nobleman or an 
archbishop. 

` But we read and hear much about the extraordinary toleration of 
the Turkish authorities towards other creeds. Let us see what that 
toleration is. By the unchangeable law of Islam, Jews are forbidden 
to build synagogues and Christians churches. They may repair old 
buildings, but on the sdme site and of the same dimensions. And 
even for this they must obtain a firman from Constantinople, which 
means a series of bribes and a delay of months, perhaps of years. . 
The churches must have no bells, for fear of offending the religious 
sensibilities of the Mussulmans; and for the same reason there must be 
‘no loud singing inside churches or synagogues, or lamentation or 
singing at funerals, Apostasy from Islâm is death alike to converter 
and converted. On the other hand, it is a penal crime for a ‘Jew or 
Christian to dissuade a relation or friend from becoming a Moham- 
medan. The most opprobrious language is applied ‘in official docu- 
ments and courts of justice to Christians and Jews. They are 
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called “dogs” and “ pigs,” and in burial certificates and other legal 
documents they are said to ‘be not dead,” but “damned.” I could 
fill pages with: evidence of all this out of the reports of British 
Consuls and the despatches of British Ambassadors. Here is a 
burial certificate, attested by a British Ambassador. 

“ We certify to the -priest of the Church of Mary (in Armenia) that the 


impure,{putrid, stinking CATCASO of , damned ia coe | this day, 
may be concealed under groun 





No wonder Lord Olarendon, then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
denounced language of this ‘sort as “a standing insult to Christer- 
dom,” and sternly demanded that it should be discontinued. And 

‘it was discontinued in one of the numberless dishonoured promises of 
the Sultan and his Ministers, but not in fact. I saw one of those-cer- 
tificates quite lately. One of our Consuls reports as follows in 1867 : 


“The grossest.and most: galling terms of abuse are habitually addressed 
to the Christian with absolute impunity, the very authorities being in this 
respect the worst offenders. In the councils and seats of justice there is 
no form of abuse of which the. Turkish language, so pre-eminently rich 
therein, is capable, however gross, disgusting, and insulting to his faith, 
which is not hourly and openly applied to the hated and despised ‘ Ghiaour’ 
. by the judges and authorities of theland.”* . 


In a Blue Book on “ Religious Persecution in Turkey,” pibliehed 

' in 1875, I find the following facts attested by her Majesty’s Ambas- 

.sador and Consuls in Turkey. The Porte “definitely refused” to 

permit the establishment of Christian schools; prohibited the publication 

of the Bible in the Turkish language ; and, in direct violation of the 

_ Hatti-humayoun of 1856, the children, not only of Mussulmans, but 

of Pagan parents ‘as well, can never be recognised as Christians, even 

if they have been baptized in infancy. “The law,” said the Grand - 
Vizier, “did not recognise: such men as Christians at all, but as . 
‘Mohammedans.” The ‘controversy arose out’ of the case of some 
young men, the sons of heathen converts to Christianity. These 
young men had been baptized in infancy, but when their parent- 
age was found out they were imprisoned and put to the torture 
to force them to conform to Islam. It was in vain that the British 
chargé @ affaires appealed to the promise of complete religious liberty 
solemnly given by the Sultan in: the Hatti-humayoun, The Grand 
Vizier merely wondered at the obtuseness which could not see the 
invalidity of promises extorted from the Sultan’s necessity, and 
blandly explained .that any interpretation of the Hatti-humayoun 
which conflicted with the law of Islâm must be a wrong interpre- 
tation. By the law of Turkey the children of non-Christian parents 
can never become: Christians. 

* Consular Reports of 1867, p. 28. 
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But that was twenty years ago, and things may have improved 
since then?” Things never improve in Turkey, except under coercion 
from one or more of the Great Powers, Left to itself, the pro- 
gress is always from bad to worse. This could be proved in detail 
if space permitted; but it is not necessary. I will take official 
evidence, published this year in a document entitled : “ Violations of 
the Hatti-humayoun, a Paper prepared at the request of Sir Philip 
Currie, British Ambassador to the Sublime Porte.” 

Although the building of places for public worship is by the 
sacred: law of Islim forbidden to Jews and Christians, the autho- 
rities, from 1856 to 1891, winked at meetings for worship in 
‘private houses. In ‘the latter year the local authorities prohibited 
this scanty privilege; and in January 1892 an Imperial Edict was 
published," decreeing the suppression of worship and schools not 
formally authorised and found to be without permits after, a stipulated 
delay.” This decree, however, was not at once strictly enforced. It 
was a feeler to test the forbearance of the Powers. There being no 
protest from any quarter against this outrageous violation of the 
solemn promise of toleration given by the Porte in the Hatti- 
humayoun, in 1894 the celebration of divine worship in private houses 
was peremptorily forbidden, on the ground that “every place where 
a Christian says his prayers is reckoned as a church, and a church 
cannot exist without an Imperial firman.” One of the results of this 
decree is thus described in the document prepared under the auspices 
of the British Ambassador : 


“ At this moment congregations of from 150 to 300, Protestants are pro- 
hibited from worship in places which have been recognised as their meeting- 
houses during 10 to 20 years: at Fatza in the province of Trebizond, 
Inetzig and Aghn in the province of Harpoot, Kir Shehir in the province 
of Angora, and Osmaniye in the province of Adana, to say nothing of the 
case of congregations in Sidon and Gedik Pasha in Constantinople.” 


The opening of Christian schools after the Crimean War was also 
winked at till 1892, “ when the Government suddenly commenced to 
suppress Christian schools.” In the same year, 1892, another decree 
was issued closing all Government employment to all who are 
educated in other than Government schools—that is, virtually, to all 
but Muslims. oa 

Having declared war against Christian schools, the next step was 
to destroy and exclude all but Isldmic literature, in accordance with 
the dictum of Khalif Omar, the destroyer of the libraries of Alex- 
andria and Persia—that literature which agreed with the Koran was 
superfluous, while literature that differed from it was pernicious, and 


must be destroyed. 
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“Tt has become a usual thing for travellers to be stripped of their books 
at any guard station in the interior of Turkey. The fact of authorisation 
‘printed on the title-page in Turkish makes no difference. The book must 
be sent to the headquarters of the province, perhaps a hundred miles away, 
for examination. The owner of the book is happy if he is not detained 
under arrest until the result of the examination is made known. Of course 
he surrenders his -books rather than wait several days for the examination 
to be made. In fact, the suspicion exhibited against Christians who possess. 
books . . . . has at last made the Christians of Asiatic Turkey almost as 
terrified at sight of a book as are the officials who are set over them. ’ So 
‘complete is the destruction of Christian books in some districts through 
these causes, that the Christian children now growing up in those districts 
bid’ fair to be as ignorant as were their forefathers. The same causes 
operate to destroy the book trade. . 

“The censorship of foreign religious and literary works is so stringent as 
to deprive the .Christians in Turkey of the ordinary means of keeping in ' 
touch with the advancement of knowledge among their co-religionists 
abroad. Such classics of English literature, for instance, as Shakespeare, 

: Byron, Milton, Scott, are refused authorisation, So with the higher litera- 
ture of any language. No standard. history, no encyclopedia, no treatise on 
metaphysics of any extended character, no full and extended theology or 
commentary on the Bible, can pass the censorship for introduction into the 
interior of Turkey. ‘And if any minister or teacher, anxious to fill well his 
place, venture to smuggle such books through, or to possess the rudiments 
of a library, he is certain, sooner or later, to fall under the notice of the 
paid spy, and then must submit to condemnation for the crime which the 
authorities choose to consider to be ‘incited’ by the history or theological work 
concerned, The censorship of books published within the Empire is still 
more rigorous.” 


I can bear personal testimony to the rigour of this censorship. In’ 
the year 1892 I could not find a single copy of Dante, Shakespeare, 
or even Murray's handbook, in any bookseller’s shop in Constantinople. 
They used to keep such books, but are now forbidden. In the same 
year Mr. Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Greenwich, had even his Bible con- 
fiscated on passing the frontier between Bulgaria and Turkey. I 
reached: Constantinople in a yacht, and thus avoided such inconveni- 
ences and indignities. Nor has the Porte the wretched excuse of 
pretending that this forbidden literature might undermine the 
faith of Mussulmans, for it is written in languages of which the 
Mussulmans, with very few exceptions, do not understand a single 
word. It is, in fact, a crescentade against freedom of thought 
and intellectual progress. And this intolerance extends to. details 
which would be incredible without authentic evidence. Christians 
, must not publish articles in their own religious newspapers, in 
any language, “which contain the quotation of texts of Scrip- . 
ture,” because anarchical doctrines might thus be furtively 
insinuated. “For instance, a text which alludes to rising from 
the dead may not be used, because the verb to ‘rise’ might suggest 
insurrection.” : l : 
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“ Any passage from the Bible is prohibited which contains any of the fol- 
lowing words : persecution, courage, liberty, strength, rights, union, equality, 
"star * (in astronomy one has to use the word ‘luminary’ instead), king, palace, 

arms, bloodshed, tyranny, hero, &c. &c. These words are prohibited in re- 
ligious articles in any context whatever. A Christian religious newspaper 
may not place before its readers a hymn or other poetry; and from the 
hymn-books used in Christian worship many of the grand old hymns of the 
Church have been expunged, and the suppression sustained after appeal to 
the highest authority of the Porte.” 


Such expressions as the following are also forbidden : 


“The guiding grace of God,’ because Muslims do not admit that 
Christians can have this grace; ‘good news or gospel,’ because Muslims do 
not admit that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is ‘good news’; ‘apostle,’ be- * 
cause the word implies that the Apostles of Jesus Christ were sent of God, 
which Muslims deny; references to our Saviour as ‘the Saviour of the 
world,’ or to His shedding His blood for the cleansing from sin.” 


Christian preachers are forbidden to recommend “the virtues of 
manliness, of moral courage, of resignation under affliction, of hope in 
God under adversity.” Any transgression against these rules is 
severely punished. 


“Protestant pastors everywhere declare that they are compelled, in 
choosing texts from the Bible, and in framing their exhortations upon them, 
to hesitate, and paraphrase, and weigh words, through fear that if they 
speak of the consolations of Christianity, they will be charged with en- 
couraging discontent ; if they urge resistance to sin, they will be condemned 
“for suggesting resistance to the Turkish Government; or if they speak of 
the demand of Christianity for pure and noble’ character, they will be 
charged with inciting to unlawful aspirations. On complaint being made 
of such restrictions upon the legitimate instruction of Christians, officials in 
high positions have answered that while provincial Governors are constantly 
sending extracts from the Bible to prove the necessity of their suppressing 
that book, Christians should be grateful’ for the privilege of being allowed 
to have the Bible, instead of complaining at being restricted in making or 
publishing comments upon it.” 


: I have already given some instances of the insults which, to quote 
again the language of a British Consul, are “openly and hourly” 
flung at ‘ the hated and despised Ghiaour ” in official documents and 
by Turkish authorities, from pashas and judges to the ruffianly police. 
` I have myself seen a Mussulman judge in a Mussulman court of 
so-called justice taking evidence against an accused Christian, and 
following the evidence with a running commentary of hard blows with 
his clenched fist on the face of the accused, who was then sentenced, 
without being allowed to say a word in self-defence. The attempt to 
do so was treated as a fresh offence, and punished accordingly. -The 


* Because the Magi were led by a star to worship the Messiah, and this might 
encourage Jews and Christians to look for a Deliverer. 
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following extract. from the document ‘already quoted at some length 


casts a lurid light on the “humane” and “tolerant” temper of 


_ the cruel and unscrupulous despot whose mild manners and humani- 
tarian “ blarney ” have so often imposed upon simple-minded British 
tourists. 


‘ “Tn 1886 a book called the ‘Mudafaa,’ and in 1892 another called 
‘Resalei Hamidie,’ were published at Constantinople. Both of these books 
were full of the most scurrilous attacks on Christianity and of the most. 
contemptuous epithets applied to those who profess that religion. The 
authors of those works-were decorated by H.L.M. the Sultan, and many efforts 
were made to give the books the widest possible circulation. Since that time, 
. especially int 1892 and 1893, the Turkish newspapers of the capital have 
contained article after article which “have thrown opprobrium upon the 
Christian religion. These articles have been published with the approval of 
a censorship that by law must decide beforehand whether an article may be 
published. But at the same time Christians have been rigorously prohibited 
from. making in Turkish any answer to statements maliciously false con-. 
cerning Christianity, by which these works have sought to excite the con- 
tempt ‘and hatred of the Mohammedan populace towards their Christian 
neighbours.” 


Let the reader carefully note the last sentence in this ‘‘ Paper, pre- 
pared at the request of Sir Philip Currie, British Ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte,” for the information of Lord Kimberley, in the spring 
of this year. It exhibits the Sultan at the head of a crescentade 
against Christianity, fomenting and disseminating “ most scurrilous 


attacks on Christianity ” and Christians, and decorating the authors. 


of those attacks, which have for their object: “ to excite the contempt 
and hatred of the Mohammedan populace towards their Christian 
neighbours.” I shall show presently that the recent massacres at 
Constantinople were part and parcel of this deliberate policy of 
organised fanaticism, which is at the beck and call.of the craven 
‘ tyrant of Yildiz Kiosk, and simply does his bidding. The exigencies 
- of space will not permit me to do more than give a few typical 
examples of the hell upon earth in which the helpless Christians of 
_ Armenia are condemned to live. The British Consul at Erzeroum 
writes in 1891: i i 

“ A band of thirty mounted police which were on the march were billeted 
for the night in a small Armenian village of ten houses, a few hours’ distant 
from Bitlis. Four of them were quartered in the house of a young married 
Armenian. Overhearing them discussing plans against his wife’s honour, 
he secretly sent her to the house of a néighbour. ‘When the zaptiehs learnt 
this they ordered him to send for her, and, on his refusing to do so, 
beat him most cruelly. He fled to a neighbour's house, but, two days 
later, died from the effects of the ill treatment which he had received, 
Four doctors, three of them Turks, the other a Christian, examined the 


body, and the latter had the courage, in the face of the opinions given by 
the others, to certify to the real cause of death. i 


t 
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“Ini the houses where the other zaptichs were quartered their designs against 
the female members of the family were carried out without resistance.” * 


Resistance was in truth’ impossible, for the police were armed, and 
the Armenians are not allowed to possess arms. That is one of the 
daily incidents of the hospitality tax. The women of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan are at the mercy of the Mussulman police, 
soldiery, roving dervishes, and common tramps, who are all entitled 
to three days’ gratuitous hospitality. Hardly any Christian woman 
escapes dishonour: i 

The British Vice-Consul at Van writes : 

“I learn that, on the 7th ultimo, a son of the Bitlis Ali Bey, accom-. 
panied by several zaptiehs, who were Circassians, and numbered forty, went 
to an Armenian hamlet, Hormuz, and passed the night at the house of a 
certain Kachik; this man was maltreated for taking measures to protect 
his honour, and died.” + 


The British Consul at Ergeroum reports as follows: 


“From the plain of Erzeroum, also, come many stories of ill-treatment of 
Christians. At Setaouk some Mussulmans forcibly entered the house of an 
Armenian, with the design of outraging his daughter. Failing in this, they 
violated his wife.” f i 

“ Fifteen days ago Hussein, with his nephew, entered by night the house 
of an Armenian, named Caspar, in Patnoss, with the intention of carrying 
off Caspar’s daughter-in-law, a very beautiful young woman, The in- 
habitants of the house cried out for help, on which Hussein drew his 
revolver and fired, killing the woman on the spot.” § 


This Hussein Agha was Mudir—.ec., Governor—of Patnoss in 
Armenia, The dry catalogue of his hideous atrocities and crimes 
. fill a page and a half of a folio Blue Book. “ He carried off over 
2600 sheep, nine horses, many cattle, and property of all sorts. He 
set fire to nine villages, killed ten men, and cut off the right hands, 
noses, and ears of eleven more, some of which could, if necessary, be 
‘produced as witnesses.” “A year ago Hussein carried off and ravished 
five Christian girls from Patnoss.” In a dispatch to Lord Salisbury 
the British Ambassador denounces this man as “a monster,” and 
Lord Salisbury laid the dispatch “ before the Queen.” This “ monster,” 
remember, filled the responsible post of Governor of a district where 
his word was law. Was any serious attempt made to punish him, 
or even stop his career of outrages? None, “Protected as he is 
supposed to be ‘by the authorities,” says the British Consul, “no 
one dares to raise a voice against him. Such is the terror that he 
now inspires that the Murakhass (Bishop) of Alashgird has fled to 
Bayazid.” 

The British Ambassador, by Lord Salisbury’s instructions, denounced 

* “Turkey,” No. I. (1892), pe 9. t Ibid. p. 24. t Ibid. p. 60. § Ibid. p. 25. 
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this notorious criminal to the Grand Vizier, and he was thereupon 
invited to visit the Sultan at Constantinople as a mark of special 
honour,* and promoted to the rank of a pasha and the command of a_ 
regiment of the Kurdish cavalry which the Sultan was then organising, 
and on which he bestowed the singular favour of bearing his own 
name, “the Hamidie ”—“ the King’s Own,” as we should say. 

The reader will remember that it was in the year 1892 that the 
Imperial decrees were published against education and Christian worship 
even in private ` houses. In the previous year: the Sultan began to 
form his force of 80,000 Kurdish cavalry, whom he officered with the 
most notorious brigands and criminals in Kurdistan—Hussein Agha 
among them, Representatives from the different regiments of these 
cut-thrpats were invited to visit the Sultan at Constantinople, where 
he had thém féted with every token of favour. On their return to 
Armenia they “openly state,” says the British Consul at Erzeroum, 
“that they have been appointed to suppress the Armenians, and that 
they have received assurances that they will not be called to answer 
before the tribunals for any acts of oppression committed against 
Christians,” t When everything was ready the Kurds were let loose 
on the helpless Christians, and the world was horrified by the mas- 
acres of Sassun, the rumour of which filtered through the cordon of 
. troops and police with which the Sultan surrounded Armenia, and. 
was revealed in all its horrors months afterwards by the enterprise of 
- English journalists. 

- On discovering that his carefully prepared massacres came to light 
even in remote Armenia, the Sultan has adopted another method of 
diminishing” the Armenians, and driving the survivors out of their 
ancestral home. The Kurds have been told to pasture their cattle 
in the meadows and cornfields of the Armenians. I state the follow- 
ing facts on the authority of Reuter’s agent, whose impartiality has 
been generally acknowledged. He spent some months in Armenia. . 
this year, travelling’ about in disguise, and came to see me on his 
return last July. Wherever he went he saw the Kurds’ cattle, 
‘tended by their herds, browsing in the fields of the Armenians, 
and was told by the Armenians that they durst not remonstrate or 
complain. The crops having been thus destroyed, the next thing 
was to rob the-Armenians of their cattle and household goods. “A 
year’s taxation was demanded in advance. The wretched:Christians 
pleaded poverty through the ruin of their crops. The tax-gatherer 


* To achieve special notoriety by outtages on Christians, and then to be denounced 
by the British Government, is the surest passport to the Sultan’s favour. It was just 
after he had been denounced to the Sultan by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government “in 
the name of the Queen,” that Chefket Pasha, the butcher of Batak, was promoted 
to a high post in the palace'and decorated. 

+ “ Turkey, No. I. (1892) p. 23. 
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answered: “ You must pay at once.” “Then give us a little time,” 
implored the Christians, “ till we can sell some of our cattle.”. The 
tax-gatherers, who are also the police, retorted by seizing all their 
cattle and household goods, and putting them up to auction: the 
neighbouring Kurds having been previously informed of the fact, 
-while the Christians were forbidden to bid for their own property, 
which, after this sham sale, was divided between the Kurds and 
police. Thousands of Armenians have been thus reduced to feeding 
on roots and grasses for months, and crowds of them have perished 
from starvation and diséases bred by the garbage with which they 
have been endeavouring to keep soul and body together. Reuter’s 
agent, a gentleman of independent means, and belonging to no 
political creed or party, showed me a sample of the cakes on which the 
starving Armenians had been feeding. It was a boiled concoction of 
roots, leaves, and grasses, and looked like a piece of concrete. “I 
went to Armenia,” said this gentleman, “‘ with my sympathies rather 
in favour of the Turks. I have come back with my blood boiling 
against their fiendish inhumanity, If the English people only realised 
the true state of the case they would not endure it for a week.” 

It was announced last summer that the Sultan had generously 
contributed £2000 for the relief of the surviving inhabitants of the 
villages destroyed by his own troops acting under his orders; the 
officer who presided over the massacre having afterwards been 
decorated by his humane Majesty. What the Sultan really did was 
to send orders to the Governor of the district to find the money. The 
Governor, knowing how to please his master, taxed the Armenian 
Christians for the amount of his Majesty’s generous contribution, 
not a shilling of. which went back to the Armenians, Truly a. 
Turkish way of helping the, needy and getting credit for benevolence ! 

The facts which I have thus placed before the reader point to the 
inevitable conclusion that the Sultan has been engaged for some years 
in laying his plans for the partial extermination and total degradation 
of the Armenians. Hoe began by making war upon their schools and 
religious freedom. Education opens and enlarges the mind, and’ 
Christianity is a religion of hope, of progress, and of redemption. Intel- 
lectual development was therefore put under ban, and the preaching 
of the “ Good News” of Christianity was sternly forbidden. But the 
Armenians had made considerable progress in education and in the 
aspirations for freedom which education inspires, before their oppressors 
had realised the fact. They must, therefore, be tanght a lesson. Hence 
the formation of 30,000 plundering and-murdering Kurds into a cavalry 
force, bearing the Sultan’s name, and officered by brigand chiefs, with 

` a mission from the Sultan “to suppress the Armenians” without any 
fear of punishment “for any acts of oppression committed against the 
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Christians.” Hence the massacre of Sassun, and the recent massacres- 
of Constantinople and Trebizond.. ` Hence the persecution by torture, 
imprisonment, exile, and death of the intellectual leaders of the 
nation—schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, professors, physicians, 
ecclesiastics, Kill the aspirations of the Armenians by a reign of 
terror, by the death and expatriation of their leaders and educators 
and by the confiscation of books, thus driving them back into the 
barbarism which comes of ignorance and. helplessness under the 
dominion of armed force: there you have in a nutshell the 
explanation of the Sultan’s dealings with the Armenians for the last 
few years. Their demonstration in Constantinople was quite legal 
and quite pacific. Even if the fatal shot which killed the officer of 
police was fired from an Armenian revolver,” was that an excuse for 
delivering the whole Armenian colony—men, women, and children— 
to three days’ carnage? Was it any excuse for the murder by the. 
` police within their barrack-yard of thirty helpless prisoners ? 
Armenians only were killed—a fact to which a Turk called the 
attention of the Correspondent of the Standard as a clear proof 
that it was not a case of. fanaticism, but of a carefully planned 
massacre. The subsequent massacre of more than 400 Christians 
at Trebizond was marked by the same careful discrimination. ‘The 
mob did not touch any but. orthodox Armenians, leaving even the / 
shops of Catholic Armenians.t Only two persons outside” the 
Armenians were killed.” The ‘orthodox Armenians are not in 
communion either with the Pope or with the Russian Church, and 
were therefore considered safe game. A heavy responsibility is laid 
on the Governments of France and Russia for having by their heart- 
less diplomacy given currency to this impression. It is evident that 
very few of tha Armenians in the Constantinople. demonstration were 
armed, Armed men do not allow themselves to be bludgeoned and 
‘stabbed to death with impunity. The allegation that the Armenians 
were responsible for the massacres is disposed of by the damning 
fact that only three Turks were killed—by whom there is no evidence 
to show—while the number of the Armenians slain is known to have 
amounted to hundreds, including men, women, and children, who had 
nothing to do with the demonstration. 

Now I ask the reader who has followed me thus i whether any 
scheme of reforms for Armenia is of the slighest value which is not 
placed under direct European control on the spot. I have shown how 
absolutely helpless the Christians are in the interior of Turkey. And 
- now revenge will stimulate the ordinary brutality of the Muslims 

* There is no proof that the shot was fired by an Armenian. An eye-witness has 
stated in a Roman paper that the shot was fired by one of the Grand Vizier’s escort, ” 


shooting the officer by mistake, or purposely by way o excuse for the massacre, 
+ Daily News Correspondent, October 18. 
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towards the Christians, whom they regard as their slaves. How are 
the Armenians to be protected unless there is to be some man at the 
top, as in the district of the Lebanon, who is practically independent 
` of the Sultan? Some Christian subjects of the Sultan are to be ap- 
pointed, forsooth! in subordinate positions. As if our experience of 
the Hatti-humayoun during the last fifty years did not prove not only 
the uselessness, but the mischief, of such an arrangement. These 
Christian assistants will have no power whatever, and their presence 
will only serve, as in the sham Councils created by the Hatti- 
humayoun, to give the semblance of Christian sanction to the un- 
abated oppression of the Christian population. I should prefer, for 
my part, that Lord Salisbury had washed his hands of the whole 
business rather than sanction the scheme of his predecessors. But if he 
has felt bound to accept it, for reasons unknown to me, let us be just 
and lay the responsibility of the fiasco on the shoulders which ought 
to bear it. : 
Lord Rosebery’s Government made four cardinal blunders in this 
matter. By suppressing the Consular reports from Armenia— Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government never did that even in its most Turkish 
mood—-they not only concealed the truth from “ their employers,” to 
use the late Lord Derby’s phrase; they encouraged the Sultan to 
believe either that they were not in earnest in the matter, or that 
they wished to screen his crimes for fear of raising that spectre of 
timid diplomacy, the Eastern Question. Their next blunder was to 
sanction the appointment of a Turkish Commission of inquiry, which 
they knew must be an impudent imposture. Their third blunder was, 
after weeks of labour, to present a scheme of reforms so elaborate and 
complex as to delight the hearts of the Sultan and his pashas for the 
opportunity which it gave of endless discussion, and so entirely inade- 
" quate as to be perfectly futile. Their fourth blunder was not to 
accompany the presentation: of their scheme with an ultimatum 
demanding acceptance or rejection within a given time; instead of 
which they sent their Ambassador, cap in hand, to ask the Sultan 
from time to time what he thought of the scheme, and why he 
objected to it. No wonder the Sultan allowed several weeks to pass . 
before he deigned to give them any answer. There is only one 
effectual way of dealing with a Sultan of Turkey in a matter of this 
sort. Make up your mind what you want; put your demand into 
the clearest and shortest form possible; and then demand dn answer, 
without discussion, within a given time, with an intimation of coercion 
in case of refusal; and if the Sultan sees that yon mean it he will 
yield without more ado. And the late Government had all the less 
‘excuse for not taking a bolder line, for they had an instructive pre- 
cedent to guide them. In the summer of 1880 Mr. Gladstone’s 
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Government assembled the fleets of the Great Powers at Dulcigno to 
compel the Sultan to surrender the lands which he. had bound: himself 
in the Treaty of Berlin to give up to Greece and Montenegro. The 
Sultan, doubting the determination of the Powers to enforce their 
demand, remained obdurate. Mr. Gladstone thereupon proposed that 
the combined fleets should appear before Smyrna and seize the customs 
—a coup which would soon have paralysed the administration of the 
Porte and starved it into submission. The other Powers refused, and 
then the English Government acted alone. It sent an ultimatum to 
the Sultan, barbed with a threat of seizing Smyrna, and the Sultan 
yielded with good grace at once. To talk of action like this involving 
us in war with Turkey is absurd. What could the Sultan do, without 
a single war-ship fit to go to sea, against the British fleet, which could 
with impunity cut his- Empire in two and paralyse his whole machinery 
of government? Moreover, no one knows better than he how 
thoroughly his Empire is honeycombed with sedition even among his 
Mussulman subjects ; and he is not quite such a fool as to imperil his 
‘throne by collision with England. Hè knows that he has no title 
whatever to the Khalifate; indeed, he has been far too prudent ever 
to have made a claim which the Mussulman world at large would 
regard as impious, and which would assuredly raise the standard of 
revolt throughout Arabia. 

But what of France and Russia f ? France would have followed the 
lead of Russia, and if Russia were so selfish—which I shall not believe 
without proof—as to wish to thwart England in her righteous endea- 
vour to secure effective reforms for Armenia, she would certainly not 
venture to proclaim such a feeling in action. To do so would be to 
abdicate her traditional róle of protector of the Christians of Turkey. 
What happened at Dulcvigno would have happened in this crisis if 
England had acted alone. No other Power, perhaps, would have ` 
joined her; but ‘neither would any other Power have acted against 
her, and the Sultan would have yielded. 

Instead of wasting weeks in drawing up an unworkable and useless 
scheme of reforms, the late Government should have called the Sultan’s 
attention to the fact that the excellent reforms which the Porte had 
proclaimed, under the sanction of the Treaty of Paris, in the Hatti- 
humayoun of 1856, had never been carried out, and that he must 
consequently accept, for Armenia at least, a European Commissioner to 
see that these reforms were put in force; telling him, at the same time, 
that the. alternative of refusal was coercion, if not on the part of other 
Powers, certainly on the part of England, which had a right to act 
alone, not only as one of the signatories of the Treaty of Paris, but 
still more imperatively by right of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
Tt. does not much matter what the reforms are if there is a strong man 
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to keep order and administer justice, who is not under the direct con- 
trol of the Porte. On the other hand, the reforms may in themselves 
be admirable, but will remain entirely inoperative if they are. left 
under the control of the Porte and its officials. 

I recognise Lord Salisbury’s difficulty in throwing overboard a 
scheme accepted by the previous Government as well as by, France 
and Russia. But let there be no mistake as to the. consequences 
if that scheme has been finally accepted without the necessary 
guarantee, of which Lord Salisbury recognised the necessity as soon 
as he came to examine it. It will not settle the Armenian question, 
even temporarily, for it will fail to make life tolerable for the Christians, 
who are now thoroughly roused. The Armenians are the most 
tenacious race in the Ottoman Empire, and they have no superiors in 
brain power. Those in Turkey will find powerful auxiliaries among 
their brethren across the Russian frontier, and also among Armenian 
colonies scattered over Europe and America, They are getting des- 
perate—small blame to them—under their intolerable wrongs, and 
will do desperate things. Prudential arguments are thrown away 
on men whose lives, religion, and women are daily at the mercy of 
Turks and Kurds. To film an ulcerous sore is not to heal it; and 
Turkish reforms, without European control, are but a film which will 
not for long even conceal the open wound. 

And, next to Armenia, England would be the principal sufferer 
from such a diplomatic defeat as a settlement which settles nothing. 
She has taken the lead in this matter, and, as she would have reaped 
the chief credit from a diplomatic triumph, she will proportionately 
suffer from a diplomatic failure, But it is among the Mussulmans 
of India especially that defeat on the Armenian question will do 
mischief, The security of our rule over thefn rests mainly on their 
recognition of our determination and our strength. Let them once 
persuade themselves that we-are a decaying nation which can be 
defied with impunity by the Sultan of Turkey, and, depend upon it, 
we shall have another mutiny. That of 1857 was due to their belief 
that a Power which it cost two years, in union with France, Sardinia, 
and Turkey, to conquer Russia, could be broken in India. Why is 
it that the Mussulmans throughout the world stand in such awe of 
the Tzar? Because he has repeatedly invaded and conquered the 
Sultan of Turkey. It is the greatest possible error to imagine that 
we imperil our rule in India by compelling the Sultan to fulfil his 
treaty obligations. The real danger to our rule would be the belief 
on the part of the natives of India that the Sultan could defy our 
power with impunity, 

' Since these words were printed, a summary of the new reforms has 
been published. The Sultan is quite right in saying that, in so far 


n 
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as they deserve to be called cian they are all to be found in the 
Hatti-humayoun of 1856. But, like all Turkish reforms, they worsen 
the condition of the Christians. For example: the Christians will 
be protected by gendarmes and troops ... . and will thus be able 
to conform to the laws regarding the carriage of weapons.” That is to 
say, the Christians are to be dispossessed of the few arms ech they 
have smuggled across the frontier, 

“The nomadic tribes will be settled on lands se by the 
Government ”—i.e., taken from the Christians. This process has 
been going on ever since the Sassun massacres. 

“ A committee will be formed in order to examine and verify all 
titles to property.” But Christians cannot obtain secure titles to 
property under Turkish law. This “reform ” is therefore an ingenious 
device for depriving the Christians of their properties. Truly the last 
state of the Armenians is worse than the first. 


MALCOLM MacCot. 


1920. - 


. 


NTELLIGENT foreign critics think that a leading characteristic 
of our race—including the various branches of the widespread 
British Empire, and our great offshoot the United States—is an 
undue absorption in the concrete realities of the present and an 
indifference to the ideal and the future. This, if true, seems to be 
due to the predominance of the heavy Saxon element in our blood, 
with its devotion to the material and the practical. Under modern 
` conditions, wherein the energies of the whole race are so largely 
devoted to the pursuit of wealth, this factor seems to be steadily 
gaining grourid on the more enthusiastic and ideal elements inspired 
into our forefathers by their infusion of Celtic and Scandinavian or 
Norman blood. 

However this may be, our statesmen and politicians have un- 
doubtedly a tendency to a somewhat narrow and time-serving dealing 
with the pressing questions of the moment, and to the Postponement 
of all questions not immediately pressing. 

It seems, therefore, very desirable that we should from time to 
time fall back upon first principles,.and look at our present position, 
not in the light of the transitory political exigencies of the moment, 
but in that of the broad facts and fixed landmarks of modern progress, 
as guiding us to a reasonable forecast of the future. It is proposed 
here to review a few of the fundamental conditions and manifest 
tendencies of our present positign with the conclusions directly 
deducible from them. 

The most important fact of the present ‘situation, which should 
apparently largely guide us in shaping our general line of policy for 
a generation to come, is, that as things are now steadily tending, and 
barring extraordinary contingencies, in less than thirty years’ time, 
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that is' not in some remote and intangible future, but well within the 
lifetime of the younger members of the present generation, there will 


be only two races left of any real account in the world, two world- ` 
. rulers of the future, namely, the Anglians or Anglo-Saxons and the - 


‘Slavs. The natural and apparently ‘inevitable progress of oe 
: races seems bound to dwarf all the other races into compafative 
insignificance. eA 


The British Empire comprises at aiai about 114 millions. of . 


square miles of territory, or more than one-fifth of the, total land 
surface of the globe. If the Polar regions be omitted, we claim 
about one quarter of the habitable land surface of the globe. The 
only Power which can compare with us is Russia, with her 
8,660,000 square miles, or about another one-sixth of the land surface 
of the globe. : Adding together the territories of the British Empire 
and United States, we arrive at a total for the English-speaking race 
_ of fifteen millions’ of square miles. If we again exclude the Polar 


_ regions as a No-man’s land, then the Anglo-Saxon race owns about. 


one-third of all ‘the rest. -In this, the lion’s share of the. world, is 


also comprised a very liberal corresponding proportion of the world’s f 


os 


riches, including every ‘element of potential power. 

Turning next to the all-important question of population, and 
confining our'view to a few leading races, the Anglian or English- 
speaking’ race with their ‘subjects, if anything like the present rate of 


“progress is to be maintained, will lead in less than thirty years’ time with, 
a probable population of between 600 and 700 millions, Of these, about: 


180 millions, if our estimates should prove near the mark, or allowing’a 
very wide margin for possible error, say between 150 and 200 millions 


will be white or Anglo-American. Herein are included a large- 


number of naturalised Germans, Danes, ‘Swedes, Norwegians, Austrians, 
and other Européan races. » These will probably have melted down 
with, ‘and be nationally undistinguishable from, the English or 
” American born citizens. 
Next will come China -with a probable population of some 
500,000,000; China is undoubtedly the dark horse in the race, for, 
.in spitéof the- disastrous result of -her recent struggle with Japan, 


which of ‘course has greatly discredited ‘her’ for the time, she has’ 


many or most of ‘the elements of possible future power. Still I may 
perhaps’ safely assume that very few people now imagine that she 
will be able to: compete successfully with the great and growing might 
of Russia on the Asiatic continent, so we leave her out of the running 
as regards the first rank. We may also leave Japan out of the 
reckoning, as, whatever may be her progress in power and prestige 

on her own side of the globe, her far smaller population ` will, for a 


+ 


generation to come at least, place her out of the running for a leading ` 


‘place among the world rulers. ` 
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Thirdly, will follow Russia with a white population of between 
150,000,000 and 200,000,000, or approximately the same as that of 
the English-speaking races, and probably considerably larger than 
that of either the United States or the British Empire alone. 

After these three Powers, but at a considerable distance, will follow 
Germany, with a probable population of between 60,000,000 and 
70,000,000; and Austria-Hungary, or the possibly re-arranged or 
remodelled survivor or survivors of what is now Austria-Hungary 
with a considerable but smaller population. But it should be noted 
that, in case of a break-up of the Austrian Empire as now constituted, 
a Pan-Germanic movement among her present German subjects will 
probably assert itself. This will bring up the population of the 
enlarged Germany to 80,000,000 more or less, and Germany will then 
take a very decided lead among the Powers of the second rank. 

France will, to a practical certainty, be reduced to the level of a 
third-rate Power, simply from this capital and well-established fact, 
that her people will not breed. In the absence of children to take 
up and carry forward her banners she cannot possibly hold her own 
in competition with fertile and increasing races. The probable 
population of France about the year 1920 will be under 40,000,000, 
and unless the present continuous decline of the birth-rate can be 
‘arrested it will be very considerably under this figure. 

To summarise this all-important question, we may say that, about 
‘the year 1920, or well within the prospect of life of the youngest 
members of our present House of Commons, the population of Germany 
‘is likely to be at least 60 per cent. higher than that of France, and 
may easily be double as high. The white population of Russia will 
probably be more than double that of Germany and may approxi- 
mately equal that of the Anglian or English-speaking race.- Hence 
it follows that, as above stated; the Anglian and Slav races are the great 
-coming Powers and seem destined to divide the empire of the world 
between them. The essential causes of this coming distribution of 
power are of course that the British Empire is expanding continually, 
-and has an enormous area available for future increase of white popu- 
lation; while Russia, with a considerably less but still vast field for 
future expansion, has a surprisingly high birth-rate, giving her a net 
annual increase of population of well over 2,000,000 a year. None 
-of the other European races have either the area available for a large 
corresponding expansion of population or a high birth-rate to fill it. 

It will be observed that the Anglo-American Powers have here 
been linked together as one. Some critics will thereupon object that 
we haye no right to presuppose any working agreement or co-operation 
between us and the United States. This is a vast question which we 
cannot here stop to discuss. I can only state my conviction upon it, 
which is, that there is reasonable ground for doing so. If we take a 
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broad view, we find that this is an age of race aggregation and 
racial unification. The unity of Germany and of Italy, which only 
forty years ago all or most of the politicians in Europe would have 
scoffed at as an impracticable dream, has been happily accomplished 
before our eyes. These Teutonic and Latin races have worked out 
their unity, and why should the Anglo-Saxons alone hold back ? We 
have only, I am persuaded, to deal with. this question on the prin- . 
ciple of “solvitur ambulando,” and hold quietly on our course for 
another generation, meanwhile cultivating the closest fellowship and 
agreement with our kinsmen in the States, so as to give fair-play to the 
growing centripetal tendencies; and by-and-by the question will 
happily settle itself in the adoption of some form of working agreement 
and partnership between us, whether by definite Pan-Anglican feder- 
ation or by some other arrangement giving practically the same result. 

I ask the reader who has been good enough to follow me so far 
to note particularly that in case he should approve of my conclusions 
he is in no way committed to my calculations. If any critic will be 
good enough to investigate the matter for himself in the light of 
recent statistics, he will find that, however much his detailed calcnla- 
tions may differfrom mine, he cannot substantially alter the above con- 
‘clusions. The disparity between the various races in territory, birth- 
rate, and all the elements of future power and prosperity, is too great, 
and it is amply wide enough to cover any possible difference of 
opinion as to the precise figures. 

Again, these estimates are confessedly based upon things as they a are’ 
and are visibly likely to be in the future, to the exclusion “of unforeseen 
contingencies-such as the fortunes of war. But it should be noted 
that it seems extremely improbable, on a reasonable forecast, that any 
possible contingencies of war, revolution, &c., will make any very sub- 
stantial difference in the general result. Thus, suppose the vast 
empire of Russia should be overturned by domestic convulsions, or by 
a successful invasion by Germany and Austria, the Government or 
the precise territorial limits of Russia may thereupon be remodelled. 
But there the 180,000,000 Slavs of the early future will still be, and 
there they will be likely to remain; and it is well-nigh incredible that 
any Victorious invader should succeed in permanently subjugating or 
detaching any considerable fraction of them. 

I submit, therefore, that reasonable politicians can only deal with 
things as they stand and are visibly likely to be in the early future. 
And on this platform we are shut up to the conclusion that the 
Anglian and Slav races are destined to divide the hegethony of all 
the other races and of the world between them. 

What follows from this simple programme? - Surely this, that it 
will.be an untold curse to all mankind and to ourselves that the two 

should quarrel and fight, and an untold blessing that we should 
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agree. Why not divide the primacy of the world amicably between 
us? Why not come to a full, frank, and friendly, understanding 
and agreement with Russia on all outstanding questions between us, 
and consistently maintain this attitude henceforward as a cardinal 
point in our foreign policy ? 

“ But,” it will probably be at once objected, “ this friendly attitude 
towards Russia may be all very well in theory, but where is it to stop 
in practice? Are we to stand quietly by while Russia, say after a 
successfn] career of Pan-Slavic propagandism among the Slavonic 
populations in the Balkan Peninsula, proceeds to swallow up the 
Austrian Slavs and disintegrate their empire? This would sound the 
death-knell of European liberties as far as the Continent is concerned. 
Or are we to allow Russia to swallow up Turkey, or Persia, or a great . 
part of China, or to wage a successful war with J; apan, and strip her 
of some of her commanding and important possessions in the Pacific, 
without coming to the rescue? ” 

Undoubtedly these are large questions which our statesmen may 
have to face in the future. My judgment upon these is of very 
small value. Still, perhaps, I may venture to briefly summarise it 
for what it may be worth. I think that so long as Russia, as an 
Asiatic or semi-Asiatic Power, confines her.expansion to the main- 
land of Asia, while, of course, respecting India, so long it is no 
business of ours to lift a finger or fire a shot to stop her. This surely 
should amply suffice, as affording her a practically unlimited field on 
the vast continent of Asia. But should she peradventure set herself 
to break the peace westwards by an aggressive policy on the side of 
the Balkan Peninsula, of Roumania, or of Austria, we should be justi- 
fied in supporting Austria and Germany against her—that is, in aiding 
the struggle of the more liberal, enlightened, and progressive Western 
Powers against her more backward and reactionary despotism. Simi- 
larly for Japan: supposing we should be, as we ought to be, in friendly 
alliance with her as a great Eastern maritime Power of an enlightened 
and progressive type, and our natural ally in the Pacific, we should be 
justified in aiding her to maintain her independence as against any 
Russian aggression. These views, whatever their precise merits, have 
at all events this advantage, that their adoption would commit us to 
a very simple and definite platform. Russia would then know exactly 
where she stands, and it is very unlikely that she would set herself to 
strain the limits of our supposed friendship with her to the breaking 
point. 

Among all our possible foreign rivals, Russia, as we have seen, is 
at one end of the scale as regards growing numbers and potential 
future power, and France at the other. France has reached the 
maximum of her population, and seems bound to decline continuously 
henceforward in relative power and influence, since all the other races 
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‘will ‘be advancing. while her position is stationary or retrograde. 
‘Nevertheless, we must reckon with this patent fact, that the after-glow 
of Napoleon’s victoiies and the long ‘French domination in Hurope still 
blind thé‘eyes of every Frenchman. ` France is prepared for desperate 
struggles before she will consent to take a ‘back seat: among the 
‘European Powers: We need not here recall any-wéll-known differ- 
ences and possible’ occasions of ‘conflict’ between''us:' Our policy 
should apparently be to walk warily and wisely in our relations with 
her; to treat her’with-all possible courtesy’ and ‘consideration, so ‘as 
to’ avoid all reasonable ‘ground of’ offence, but to’ stand firmly -by 
‘out own' when’ ‘necessary. For: experience has shown, as‘in the 
‘case of the Newfoundland shores and-fisheries, that the more we 
‘yield for the-sake of’amity, the‘more France will require.” Meanwhile, 


‘we should’ sécure’ ourselves “for the present and the immediate future: 


‘by an overwhelming fleet, asthe only effective answer to’ the im- 
mense fleet, viewing her relative’ maritime position and require- 
ments, which France-thinks ‘it necessary ‘to maintain. "We can con- 
sole ourselves under this necessity—hard for a “peace-loving Power. 
‘like Britain—with the ‘reflection that this burden ‘is ‘only for ‘to- ~day. 
For the British: Empire’ is gaining fast on:Francé in-an accelerating 
ratio*with every’ successive ‘decade -in population; wealth, “resources, 
and every element: of power ;-so that almost before our newest. vessels 
have time to“ grow old, ` ‘the > abeel for Toplaciag: them: will be 
passing away: ` i 
"--Ahother cardinal fact’ in foreign policy- upon “which: it’ is to'be | 
hoped we’are'all at length in agreement, is that Turkey is: doomed. 
The -Armenian atrocities: have ‘only once more: exposed” her~hopeless 
and incurable misgovernment. ‘Not another drop of British blood 
_nor'a’ sovereign of British gold should, under ‘any-circumstances; be . 
spent to save her ‘from the inevitable and righteous ‘consequences: of 
her own misrule. © Our policy must be to favour the development, the 
just claims, and the ultimate independence of, the more rising and 
hopeful nationalities in Turkey ‘herself. ‘Armenia and Turkish. 
‘Macedonia ‘should follow in the wake of Bulgaria and ‘Servia, or of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. That is, a large and effective measure of 
Christian or semi-Christian Home Rule should be -carried out in 
Armenia as now proposed, and Macedonia should be assigned to the 
nearest Christian Powers, with due regard to sue: Slani of the 
nationalities niyolvelk : C ° 


Il. -_ ce 


Turning next to the Hast, the most important fact of the present 
situation is that it'is practically certain that we shall ‘have-to face, in 
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‚the near future, a very serious or even a ruinous commercial compe- 
‘tition, The Japanese are already building their own war vessels of a 
large size. In five years’ time they confidently hope to underbid 
Great Britain and all the world in the construction of steam vessels, 
and a most competent authority, Dr. Elgar, who has examined the 
question during a prolonged stayin Japan, seems to think that their 
expectations are well founded, ‘They. are most capable and expert 
in every kind of manufacture and mechanics, and it is certain that 
they will compete with us in many other trades besides shipbuilding. 

Meanwhile, the rapid growth of manufactures in our dependency of 
. India is giving cause for grave anxiety to our.commercial and manu- 
facturing firms, Germany, the United States, Belgium, .Italy, are 
-all beginning to compete with us more or less seriously in some of 
our own pet markets, and there is every prospect of a growing com- 
petition in future. The gravest matter of all is. the possible or 
probable result of the awakening of China. Her frugal and handy 
mechanics are content to toil thirteen or fourteen hours a day on a 
very small fraction of the wages which our well-fed artisans are 
‘striking against as too low for eight hours a day.. China has coal, 
iron, -silk, cotton, and other raw materials in unlimited quantities, 
whether present or potential. When Chinese manufactures are fairly 
started on Chinese soil, with well-trained Japanese, English, or 
_American.overseers and leading hands, how can we possibly pretend 
to hold our own in commercial competition with them ? 

In fine, the general outlook for the future is very threatening for 
Great Britain, whose prosperity is so largely based upon and bound 
up with manufacturing supremacy and commercial success. We seem 
likely to be underbid by Eastern competition, first in all the Eastern 

. markets, and then, in the natural and inevitable course of things, in 
all the world’s markets. Concurrently with this‘ we have to face a 
growing competition from the nations of Europe and from the. United 
States. If so, the whole vast fabric of our commercial greatness 
which we have laboriously built up may gradually be undermined, 
and may even by-and-by be swept away. This would in- 
volve a fundamental remodelling and reconstruction of our whole 
social and economical organisation. Emigration on a vast scale would 
probably be inevitable, and the centre of gravity of the British 
Empire, which is even now moving steadily seawards, would tend to 
leave Great Britain proper more and more. 

It may perhaps be objected that the foregoing arguments are 
mutually destructive—that we cannot, for instance, gain steadily on 
France when our commercial prosperity is being undermined or over- 
thrown, and a great tide of emigration is pouring from our shores. 
Not so, I think, on abroad view. Doubtless we shall experience grave 
troubles for a time during the transition stage. But what England 
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loses her colonies will gain, and the future federation of the Empire, 
which will be forced on by the necessary readjustment, will knit us 
more firmly together. Only we, as the lords of a quarter of the 
habitable globe, must not, in considering the question, narrow our 
view down to the paltry item of 128,481 square miles represented by 
. the British Isles. We must lay aside, once and for all, all narrow 
provincial ideas, and realise that we are citizens of a great world- 
wide empire. . 

_ The only item in the above programme of future untoward contin- 
gencies wherein our statesmen 'at present would appear to have any 
- voice or any locus standi for action is the question of the awakening 
of China. We should apparently do nothing to favour it, although 
we cannot reasonably interfere to prevent it. If the Japs endeavour, 
as per treaty, to open up new Chinese ports and to start manufactures 
there, they will have to face a vast amount of obstruction and difficulty 
from influential and conservative Chinese officials. We should not, 
as I think,'do anything to help them. The awakening of China, if 
it does come, will probably be a slow process. We should not hurry 
it: but as fast as a new commercial pied à terre is opened up by thb 
Japanese, or by any other Power, our merchants should cut in 
betimes to secure their share in its advantages. By this course we 
shall gain commercially for some considerable time to come, and 
postpone the evil day, if it does come, when Chinese merchants and 
manufacturers in their turn will come into disastrous competition 
with us in their own and all other markets. At the same time, we 
should lose no opportunity of opening up fresh markets for our manu- 
facturers and new fields for our growing population, as by the early 
construction of the railway to Uganda. A settled course of. trade is 
not easily diverted, and by establishing ourselves in a strong position 
` im as many and varied fields as possible, wè shall retard, at least, and 
minimise the evils resulting from the gradual destruction of our 
commercial supremacy. 


IV. 


Turning to our great Colonial Empire, the cardinal fact is that in 
thirty years’ time the white population outside the British Isles will 
be. not less than thirty millions, or a good three-quarters of the whole 
population of the British Isles at present. Should the decline of our 
commercial prosperity lead meanwhile, as suggested above, to a much 
larger emigration from Great Britain to her Colonies, it is probable 
that the white populations of Great and Greater Britain will be about 
equal. In any case, trade with the Colonies will have greatly increased, 
and will be likely to represent a far larger fraction of our totul trade 
than it does at present. Then will come the time for that commercial 
union, or “ Zollverein,” which would involve too great losses to the 
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British consumer to be practicable at present. Moreover, the Empire 
will then be far more self-contained, whether as regards food products, 
raw materials, or manufactures, than it is now, Our present policy is ' 
to favour and foster this development, and to knit the Empire closer 
together by all such links as ocean penny post, direct submarine tele- 
graphic communication, liberal subsidies to improved and faster lines 
of steamships, a regular series of Pan-Britannic athletic competitions 
or Olympic games, &c., and to get rid of by degrees, and keep our 
hands free from, all entangling commercial treaties with Foreign 
Powers, which might stand in the way of a Zollverein, ,by-and-by. 
Also we should by all means favour the entry of the United States 
into this commercial union. Thereby the whole English-speaking race 
will be drawn closer together, and the way paved for a great Pan- 
Anglian or Pan-Anglo-Saxon Confederation to supersede or replace 
a Pan-Britannic federation for defence, which should be the first step. 


vV. 


Again, the coming importance of the Pacific and practical certainty 
of a new entrance into it by the Nicaragua Canal are cardinal facts 
of the present situation. The steady growth of our Colonies in 
Australia and New Zealand, the sudden rise to power and prestige of 
Japan, the probable future awakening of China, the construction of 
the trans-Asian railway by Russia, and her coming acquisition of an 
ice-free port to supersede Vladivostock, the recent opening of lines of 
first-class steamers from Canada to Japan, and from Canada to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, are all important factors in the question. The 
effect of the Nicaragua Canal will be to restore the balance of com- 
mercial advantage as regards geographical position in favour of Britain, 

` by providing an effective counterpoise westwards to the inevitable and 
unfavourable eastward shifting of the centre of gravity of the world’s 
trade due to the Suez Canal. Thereby Great Britain will be placed 
once more at the centre. But in order to take due advantage of this 
favourable condition it is necessary that we should set ourselves 
betimes to secure suitable maritime bases and coaling stations in the 
Pacific for our fleets and commercial marine, in addition to Vancouver, 
which we are now most properly engaged in fortifying and preparing 
for the purpose. 


VI. 


T have said that the Anglian race is marked out for a leading place 
among the world-rulers of the future ; but it by no means necessarily 
follows that Great Britain will retain her present position at the head 
of a world-wide Empire, and still less that she will command that 
primacy among the various fractions of the race which would seem to 
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‘belong to her of right a8 the parent of them all. . The answer to these 
‘great questions.will depend ‘mainly and primarily,.as I think, on..our 
‘practical recognition of. two +more fundamental ‘facts of our present. 
‘position... These at ‘first-sight are very distinct, but on closer examina- 
-tion will. be found to-be very‘ closely related.- They:are: o?r oota 
neia)isThe precarious. and’ uncertain condition of. our prosperity at. 
-present,.as.depending mainly-.on maritime supremacy: and :commercial 
“success, and involving the retention and consolidation of a vast and 
‘loosely-knit. Empire, in. the face’ of strong rival Powers whose interests 
and aspirations -are: opposed: to. ours intévery-direction, : s- +i 
a (b) In. the game.of international: Tee a SEI a as we 
-are must “play or pay.”s o i oo aa pigi Bogs 
~ + (a). John: Bull is somewhat: supine, easy-going; and: Cen “He 
‘does not in. the least realize what offencé he - gives’ his neighbours. by 
treading on their corns -continually in every direction.: For. a -very 
long time past the Continental powers have been too much absorbed in 
their own internal and inter-Continental affairs to find time to turn 
their attention seriously to Colonial expansion. This era has passed 
away, and a new.era has been fairly inaugurated, in which- they are 
seeking, and likely-to seek still more in the future, to open up new 
fields for their commerce .and-new territories for their surplus popula- 
tion. -And they- find that Britain meanwhile has quietly established 
. herself-in the leading and most: ‘promising fields throughout the globe. 
Almost everywhere on the Continent the feeling is, and is bound to 
be increasingly in‘the future, “ The British Empire stops the. way.” 
` This idea was well summed up: in that notable utterance in the Cortez 
by the great-Spanish orator: “ England is that great basket into which 
the nations of the world are gathered one by- one.” The»peril of 
‘the situation to: Britain is. further increased greatly by the fact, 
which is patent-to-every far-sighted Continental statesman, that-if 
the great Continental Powers wait and postpone any attempt to 
clip the soaring wings of the British Empire, it will presently be too 
late. If we can only hold on our- course for another generation, till 
our rising great Colonies are strong enough to render us an effective 
support, and consolidate our Empire meanwhile, we shall be too strong 
‘to be attacked with any prospect of success. One substantial set-off 
on our side to these ominous considerations I must freely admit that 
we possess in our free-trade policy. This makes it to the interest of 
any Power which cannot see its way to occupy or colonise any given 
unoccupied piece of territory anywhere in the world, that Great 
‘Britain should do so forthwith. - For all the Continental nations know 
perfectly well that all our. ports will be free to their ships and mer- 
chants as to our own, whereas if any one of them were in occupation, 
‘the rest would be likely to’-be..shut out by all manner of. exclusive 
-tariffs and vexatious restrictions to commerce. Still, after allowing for 
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this favourable consideration, it remains, I fear, true, that there- is a 
vast amount of smouldering resentment on the Continent at the con- 
tinual forward march of Britain as stopping the way everywhere to 
the remaining Powers.. f 

We are now, therefore, entering, as it seems, upon the most critical 
and anxious. era of our chequered history. The key-note of that era, 
the great problem which awaits solution in it, one way or the other, 
is this : 

Having stolen a march upon the AR RE races, and hoisted our 
flag over a quarter of the habitable globe, including vast areas of its 
most eligible regions upon which at present we have no very strong 
grasp, can we manage to keep them, to consolidate our power in them; 
and successfully exploit their-vast potential elements of future power ? 
The more we reflect upon it, the more we shall find that this issue is 
by no means a foregone conclusion, as most: people seem to assume. 
It is a difficult and anxious problem, seeing that there are other strong 
powers in the world just as ambitious, and more ambitious than we are, ' 
whose path we are crossing continually. 

(b) In this situation, what is and has been for some E ERTE 
time past our line of policy ?. To keep our hands free of course from 
all entangling Continental alliances; to let the Triple Alliance take its 
chance and collapse, if it may, for want of our support; and, as the last 
item, to set. tho three strongest Powers on: the Continent against us, 
more or less, by refusing to join them in their Japanese policy. Now,I 
am not arguing that we have been either wrong or right in this policy 
—that is a very large question, with which Ido not propose to meddle. 
My present point is simply, that, given this policy, we must face its 
‘natural and inevitable consequences. Those consequences have been 
more than once aptly summed up for us by Mr, Frederick Greenwood 
in the phrase, ©“ We must play or pay.” I do not agree with Mr. 
Greenwood in some of his well-known views, but here his main 
position is unimpeachable, although I should interpret his phrase 
perhaps a little differently. The game of international politics is like 
one of those well-known games of cards in which any player who 
elects to throw up his cards and not play out any given hand must 
forfeit any stakes.which he may then have down on the table or in 
the pool, Now such a player as the United States can constantly 
afford to withdraw from the game and leave the other players to play 
it out, because she has continually little or nothing at stake. 

But Great Britain cannot. Our interests are so widespread and 
multifarious that very few international questions can arise in which 
we are not concerned. Nevertheless, we must play or pay. If we 
form no alliances, we must be prepared to see our interests continually 
sacrificed to the policy of allied Powers or to bear the brunt of oppos- 
ing them. Sooner or later, as things are now steadily tending, we 
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shall have to face a powerful Continental coalition alone, If, therefore, 
we are not prepared to form strong alliances with leading Powers, the 
only reasonable and possible alternative is to be strong enough to hold 
our own against a coalition. This means practically that, instead of 
being satisfied with such a low standard as that our fleet should be as 
, strong as the combined fleets of the two next strongest naval powers, 
-we require that it should be strong enough to hold its own decisively 
and secure our food supply against tle combined efforts of any three 
Powers. This might probably raise our Navy estimates from their 
present high figure to say twenty-four or twenty-five millions a year, 
.in addition to the early expenditure of a large capital sum. If the 
country is prepared to pay this price, well and good; we can maintain 
our present independent attitude. If not, we should apparently, as 
the only alternative, seek a strong alliance, preferably with Russia as 
the great coming Power, and submit to all the inevitable and admitted 
` drawbacks inherent in alliances. The independent attitude has many . 
advantages, no doubt, but it will be extremely perilous without the 
overwhelming naval strength. Failing this, we shall very probably see 
the British Empire broken up before long, as the after-consequence of 
a disastrous war which will show our Colonies that, while committing 
them by the Imperial connection to all hazards of war, we are not 
strong enough to protect them. The hegemony of the scattered 


` - fractions of our race will then fall naturally and almost inevitably to 


the United States, and Great Britain proper will be reduced to the 
level of a third-rate power. But should we, to avoid such contin- 
gencies, make up our minds to the necessary financial sacrifices for 
our fleet, I repeat that the burden will be only for one generation. — 
With every succeeding decade we shall be very sensibly stronger rela- 
tively to all other Powers, and as we grow richer the financial burden 
. will be lightened. Within the lifetime of our present children we 
shall be too strong to be attacked by anybody with any reasonable 
prospect of success, and we can then content ourselves with a more 
moderate naval predominance. 


MR. BALFOUR SEEN FROM A DISTANCE, 


LTHOUGH it is difficult to judge fairly from his books alone a 
man whose activity has taken many forms, the proverb that 
the style is the man is not an empty phrase. What the written 
words tell us is truth, though often not the whole truth. Though 
the traits picked out of the expression of abstract thought may not 
be the traits that would be prominent in the same man in action, in 
his social or political environment, they may be none the less inti- 
mately an outline of the whole personality. Many persons who have 
no opportunity to watch Mr. Balfour in Parliament, in society, in 
recreation ; no opportunity to know the facts of his early training and 
of his present life, have by necessity been driven, when they wished 
to make more definite their idea of the picturesque young leader, to 
pick up suggestions in his books; and of these many persons, a 
number get less from examining technically his systein of philosophy 
than they do from looking with some minuteness at his habits of 
expression. f : 

To many a college student in America the name of A. J. Balfour, 
which he discovers on the shelves of the Department of Philosophy, 
is almost unknown. By a class of students which is in our larger 
universities considerable in size, the discovery of a ‘* Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt” is almost invariably welcomed with enthusiasm, as 
doubtless hereafter his later and more popular book will be welcomed. 
The young student whose love of logic has made him a personal 
enemy of some of the present scientists, is delighted at the trenchant 

style in which his newly discovered ally attacks the inconsistencies 
` of the leaders of thought, Mr. Balfour does not make converts, but 
he gives welcome weapons to thinkers whose attitude is the same 
and whose strength is less. The young metaphysician who has not 
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been able to crystallize- his prejudice into a critical system finds in 
the books of Mr. Balfour much help in stating reasons for his rejec- 
tion of the various systems of philosophy, and thus, being able to 
accomplish that necessary work, he is able, if other things are in 
him, to go on more quickly. ‘If speculations which do nothing but 
destroy seem to be, as indeed they are, unsatisfactory even from a 
practical point of view,” says Mr. Balfour in “ A Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt,” “ the reader must recollect that definite and rational 
certainty is not likely to be obtained unless we first pass through a 
stage of definite and rational doubt.” 


A. rational certainty, however, though it may be a good v we get 


from Mr. Balfour, is not the one we go to him for. His readers, far 
from seeking the removal of difficulties, revel in them. The attrac- 
tion is less in the final result of his thought than in the adroitness 
with which he exposes inconsistency in established thought. Naturally 
a youth of logical and critical bent, who has become irritated at the 
deference shown to men of more fertility than coherence, revels in a 
passage like this: 


‘£ Looking back over the nineteen chapters we have been considering, and 
over the earlier half of the ‘ First Principles,’ it is impossible not to regret that 
the ambition to produce a ‘System of Philosophy’ should have forced our 
author into paths where his remarkable powers of mind show to compara- 
tively small advantage. Could he have ‘been content with giving to the 
world ‘Suggestions Toward-a Theory of the Universe on the Basis of the 
Ordinary Scientific Postulates,’ his astonishing faculty for collecting from 


every department of knowledge the facts which seem to tell in his favour ' 


would have had free scope, while his somewhat blunted sensibilities in the 
matter of difficulties and contradictions might have been of actual advantage. 
In trespassing on metaphysical grounds, the virtues which he possesses as a 
thinker—-his extraordinary range of information and his ingenuity in 
framing original and suggestive hypotheses—become comparatively useless, 
while the robust faith in his methods and results by which he. is animated, 
necessary as I admit it to be in order that he may be sustained through his 


protracted labours—is from a speculative point of view an almost unmixed 
evil. ” 


Certainly such cutting summaries, in which he seems to rejoice in a 
vocabulary. fitted to his critical acuteness, are from an artistic stand- 
point the best things he does. This, like his other powers, is more 
obvious than his defects, and it may be for this reason, as well as 
for the purpose of exhibiting an easy magnanimity, that the many 
reviewers who have attacked his results have passed off his literary 
qualities with a few words of praise. Yet the defects of his style, 
though less salient, are as undeniable as its merits. Indeed in literary 
skill he is often’so deficient as to surprise the reader who has a taste 
for close examination. 

Perhaps Mr. Balfour’s highest literary merits may be roughly 

‘ summarised as subtlety and originality. It is his subtlety in analysis 
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that makes his satire, whether or not it is backed by conclusive 
arguments, go for a point at which it will hurt, and where it will be 
difficult to parry. Although it is, for instance, possible to believe 
that there is progress in human understanding, and that this belief is 
final and needs no support, it is not easy, in reading the following 
dialogue, to avoid the feeling that the scientist is involvéd in a fallacy : 

“ Evolutionist: However great the superiority of my views may 
be over those of my remote ancestors, or, indeed, over those of my 
contemporaries who are still under the influence of tradition, there is 
every reason to suppose that the causes which have produced this 
superiority are still in operation, and that we may look forward to a 
time when the opinion of mankind will bear the same relation to ours 
as ours bear to those of primitive man.- 

“ Enquirer: A glorious hope! One, nevertheless, which would 
seem to imply that many of our present views are either entirely 
.wrong, or will require profound modification. 

“ Evolutionist ; Doubtless, 

“ Enquirer: It would be interesting to know which of our opinions, 
or which class of them, is likely to be improved in this way off the 
face of the earth. For example, is the opinion you have just expres- 
sed, that beliefs are developed according to air that opinion likely 
to be destroyed by development?” . 

Of course, Mr. Balfour himself is not snid: No one knows 
better than he that, as some beliefs must be final, it is possible, with 
clearness at least, to take one’s final stand on a belief in human pro- 
gress. To say that progress may remove the belief in progress is 
simply to express a disagreement with the final assumption. It is 
like disagreeing with Mr. Balfour's belief in God. He believes in 
God because the belief unifies a number of other beliefs which, for 
working purposes, he wishes to hold. The scientist’s belief in pro- 
gress has the same foundation. 

Although, however, Mr. Balfour can thus use his subtlety in 
support of an argument known by him to be unsound, he is even 
‘stronger in expression when he supports principles in which he 
believes. To say that these principles are negative is not to suggest 
any dislike of them. When the author's strong tastes are attacked 
as unprogressive he resents the attack with a tu guoque argument of 
such vividness that it comes nearer than anything else in his books to 
emotional power. Sometimes the thrust is delicate, as in this refer- 
ence to Matthew Arnold’s substitute for the established faith : 


“There are those, again, who reject in its ordinary shape the idea of 
divine superintendence, but who conceive that they can escape from philo- 
sophic reproach by beating out the idea yet a little thinner, and admitting 
that there does exist somewhere a ‘power which makes for righteous- 
ness, ” 
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Sometimes it is rough, even crude, especially when he speaks of the 
positivists : ; 

“ Mr. Spencer, who pierces the future with a surer gauge than I can make 
the least pretence to, looks confidently forward to a time when the relation: 
of man to his surroundings will be so happily contrived that the reign of 
absolute righteousness will prevail; conscience, grown unnecessary, will be 
dispensed with ; the path of least resistence will be the path of virtue; and 
not the ‘broad,’ but the ‘ narrow way,’ will ‘lead to destruction.’ These 
excellent consequences seem to me to flow very smoothly and satisfactorily 
from his particular doctrine of evolution, combined with his particular doc- 
trine of morals. But I confess that my own personal gratification at the 
prospect is somewhat dimmed by the reflection that the same kind of causes 
which make conscience superfluous will relieve us from the necessity of 
intellectual effort, and that by the time we are all perfectly good we shall 
also be all perfectly idiotic.” ` 

The insertion of such sign-posts of irony as “excellent” conse- 
quences, “ his particular” doctrine, and the pretentious final phrase 
which covers the venerable contention that the struggle with evil is 
necessary for intelligent life, is characteristic of his rougher satire. 
Though the satire is rather refreshing, eyen to one who laughs at it 
rather than at its object, itis hardly dignified, and it is a contrast to . 
the style in which he expresses, with no enemy in mind, his own 
beliefs. 

Critics of his. philosophy often assert that he has no beliefs. 
They charge him with insincerity, and attempt to prove the charge 
by showing him stating at one time one truth and at another its 
opposite. It is undoubtedly easy to bring together passages on both 
sides of all of the philosophic controversies which he discusses. A 
striking contrast, for instance, might be made between his pictures of 
the bad effects of the over emphasis of science, and his explanations 
of the absolute impossibility of knowing what present tendencies are 
for good, and what for bad. It is no cause for wonder that some 
readers fee] an inconsistency between the author's confident statements 
of the ultimate results that will follow from certain beliefs or from . 
certain failures to believe, and such a passage-as this: 

“ The ceaseless conflict, the strange echoes of long-forgotten controversies, 
the confusion of purpose, the success in which lay deep the seeds of future 
evils, the failures that ultimately divert the otherwise inevitable danger, the 
heroism which struggles to the last for a cause predoomed to defeat, the 
wickedness,which sides with right, and the wisdom which huzzas with the 
triumph of folly—fate, meanwhile, amidst this turmoil and perplexity, 
working silently towards the predestined end—all these form together a 
subject the contemplation of which need surely never weary.” 

Why, then, one might well ask, may we not look at the confused 
efforts of the scientist as an interesting part of this incalculable 
spectacle, instead of quarrelling with him over some immediate con- 
sequences that we think bad? Of course the answer is really simple. 
Consistency, to quote Emerson, is a vice of small minds. The ‘fact 
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that Mr. Balfour's arguments do not all pull in the same direction is 
not an argument against, but for his sincerity. His desires and his 
beliefs are various. He likes to use his acuteness in pointing out 
the incongruities in the creeds of others, and he is aware, also, of the 
flaws in his own doctrines, although, as part of the game, he protects 
as well as he can the vulnerable points in his own creed. His in- 
sincerity is superficial, He is perfectly frank with himself. That he 
knows that his own vulnerable points are much like those of his 
adversaries, and covers this fact for forensic purposes, is no reason to 
doubt his earnestness. Though the talk occasionally made about his 
ardent faith by the orthodox persons whom he supports is somewhat 
absurd, he has a strong sincerity of his own sceptical kind—a sin- 
cerity as strong as that of any of his positivist opponents, and to one 
seeking the incongruous equally grotesque. Sincerity as a matter of. 
temperament, of general attitude toward life, he has in abundance. 
Life to him is serious in a high degree. With any detail of it, a. 
religion, a personality, a science, he deals lightly in some moods, but. 
toward existence as a whole he is never flippant; through all his 
doubt and satire is a genuine sense of wonder, interest, and ignorance, 
a feeling of the complexity and awfulness.of life—the feeling that 
gives dignity to the ablest sceptics. One feels this less in single 
passages than in the books as a whole. The reason for this is that 
Mr. Balfour’s single passages usually show more his weakness than 
his strength. However, this sense of wonder, resignation, and power- 
lessness is frequently shown, sometimes with rhetoric, sometimes 
simply. It is seen less convincingly in his direct exhortations and 
statements of belief than in indirect ways, such as his tone in his 
appreciations of character—especially his appreciation of noble men. 
engaged in futile efforts. In such estimates, where it is not the. 
fighter but the man of taste who speaks, his style loses its crudity,: 
and gains a warmth and simplicity that touch the feelings and gain. 
the approval of the reader who can take in the flights of militant. 
rhetoric only an ironical interest. This side of Mr. Balfour is in the 
last part of this passage from his latest book : 

“ Metaphysicians are poets who deal with the abstract and the super- 
sensible instead of the concrete and the sensuous. To be sure, they are 
poets with a difference. Their appropriate and characteristic gifts are not 
the vivid realisation of that which is given in experience; their genius does 
not prolong, as it were, and echo through the remotest regions of feeling the 
shock of some definite ‘emotion ; they create for us no new worlds of things 
and persons ; nor can it be often said that the product of their labours is a 
thing of beauty bial ashes Yet, in spite of all this, they can only be justly 
estimated by those who are prepared to apply to them a quasi-esthetic 
standard. .... For claims to our admiration will still be found in their 
prilliant intuitions, in the subtlety of their occasional arguments, in their 


passion for the Universal and the Abiding, in their steadfast faith in the 
rationality of the world, in the devotion with which they are content to live. 
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and move in realms of abstract speculation too far removed from ordinary 
interests to excite the slightest Papii in the breasts even of the cultivated 
few.”, 

This passage illustrates whiat T called his second power, originality. 
He has generally most originality where he has least obvious subtlety. 
Originality in this sense is directness of thought, freshness of point of 
view, individuality. To be original, said Goethe, is to say and do as 
though it had never been done before what many say and do every 
day. It is in his tastes, his enjoyments, and sympathies, that Mr. 
Balfour shows most of this individual thought and feeling. . The. sym- 
pathetic picture of the metaphysician illustrates it. ‘It is illustrated 
also, for instance, in his sympathy with the average man’s motiveless 
curiosity. Of the many men who recognise that the consequences of 
an interest are not the only standard of appreciation, that there is 
the direct wsthetic standard also, few give an expression to these 
immediate values of more convincing sincerity than the expression 
of Mr. Balfour: 

“ We hear much of what is called ‘ idle curiosity,’ but I am loth to brand 
any form of curiosity as necessarily idle. Take, for example, one of the 
most singular, but in this age one of the most universal forms in which it is 
accustomed to manifest itself, I mean that of an exhaustive study of the 
morning and evening papers. It is certainly remarkable that any person 
who has nothing to get by it should destroy his eyesight and confuse his 
brain by a conscientious attempt to master the dull and doubtful details of 
the European diary daily transmitted to us by ‘ Our Special Correspondent,’ 
But it must be remembered that this is only a somewhat unprofitable exer- 
eise of that disinterested love of knowledge which moves men to penetrate 
Polar snows, to build up systems of philosophy, or to explore the secrets of | 
the remotest heavens, .... I admit, of course, at once that discoveries the 
most apparently remote from human concerns have often proved themselves 
of the utmost commercial or manufacturing value. But they require no 
such justification for their existence nor were they striven for with any suth 
object.” 

This sympathy with a thing for itself, not for its consequences, is, 
the one element of imagination that Mr. Balfour has. He lacks 
the creative, the expressive elements. He cannot give life to a 
character sketch, or passion to an argumént, although his sympathy 
with the logic of many points of view is keen. “ Argument is all I 
have to offer,” he says in closing his “ Defence of Philosophic Doubt.” 
‘The phrase has the sound of gtave resignation to a limitation. His 
arguments sometimes make us feel that the author has warmth, con- 
viction, sympathy. The warmth is for many things, excessive for 
mone ; the conviction is of the absolute values of certain temperaments 
sand attitudes, apart from any outside standard of worth ; the sympathy 
is'with the rational essence of a character, not with its details, its' 
«concrete embodiment. This personality, lacking as it is in brilliant: 
colours, is one for which it is possible to have strong affection and 


naeeD: respect, for it is earnest and it is individual. One: may care. 
z t 
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little for Mr. Balfour’s skilful force aud much for his breadth of sym- 
pathy and for the first-hand quality of his thought. 

The happiest illustrations of his personality in his style are in 
homely similes : 

“Do they follow, I mean, On reason gus reason, or are they, like a ok 
boy's tears over a proposition of Euclid, consequences of reasoning, but not 
conclusions from it ?” 

This is Mr. Balfour at his best, exact, ready, at once harmonious 
and grave, with a simplicity of illustration well suited to his subtlety 
of distinction : 

“.,. . . theright of every individual to judge for himself is like the right 
of every man who possesses a balance at his banker's to require its immediate 
payment in sovereigns. The right may be undoubted, but it can only be 


safely enjoyed on condition that too many persons do not take it into their 
heads to exercise it together.” 


Sometimes, though less often, there is the same felicity in his more 
serious, or rather more solemn, expressions. The felicity is naturally 
rarer in expressing moods that are taken with effort. Religion, in 
the sense in which he defends it, is not an emotion with Mr. Balfour. 
He has not even a feeling of congeniality and companionship with it. 
He is only its protector. It is religion as a branch of esthetics, and 
religion a conclusion of logic, that are spontaneous interests for him. 
When he takes a high, solemn tone about it he is flowery and stilted. 
It is when he talks with his native ease and irony that his freshness, 
urbanity, and clearness appear : f l 

“We do not, for example, step over a precipice because we are dissatisfied 
with all the attempts to account for gravitation. In theology, however, expe- 
xience does lean too timidly on theory. .... Because they cannot contrive 
to their satisfaction a system of theological jurisprudence which shall include 


Redemption as a leading case, Redemption i is no longer to be counted among 
the consolations of mankind.” 


Mr. Balfour is, then, at his best remarkably keen, apt, simple, and 
individual. Of the faults to be set opposite these merits the largest 
is effort. Not only is the argument often perfunctory and dry, but 
the rhetoric with which it is supported - ‘is forced and flat. Perhaps 
a satisfactory proof of this is in the last half of a passage which has 
been praised more than any other Mr. Balfour has written : 


“ Man, so far as natural science by itself is able to teach us, is no longer 
the final cause of the universe, the heaven-descended heir of all the ages. 
-His very existence is an accident, his story a brief and transitory episode i in 
the life of one of the meanest of the planets. Of the combination of causes 
avhich first converted a dead organic compound into the living progenitors 
of humanity, science, indeed, as s yet knows nothing. It is enough that from 
such beginnings famine, disease, and mutual slaughter, fit nurses of the 
future lords of creation, have gradually evolved, after infinite travail, a race 
with conscience enough to feel that it is vile, and intelligence enough to 
know that it is insignificant. We survey the past, and see that its history 
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is of blood and tears, of helpless blundering, of wild revolt, of stupid 
acquiescence, of empty aspirations.” 

One of the most striking examples of his weak efforts for literary 
effect is in the middle of one of his most interesting passages. In 
speaking of Handel he is trying to suggest a quality, “the one most 
valued in modern art,” which Handel lacks: 

“Pathos hardly renders it; for though it can hardly be cheerful, it need 
be impregnated with no more than the. faintest and most luxurious flavour 
of melancholy. There is in it something indirect, ambiguous, complex.” 

Thus far all is well, but now comes an absurd statement absurdly | 
illustrated ; “Though in itself positive enough, it is, perhaps, most 
easily described by negatives. It is not grief, nor joy, nor despair, 
nor merriment.” Obviously the statement that itis best described by 
negatives is put in to introduce the string of words in the next. 
sentence. To say that this vague melancholy is not grief is well 
enough ; it is not altogether absurd to say that it is not despair; but 
the statement that it is not joy or merriment is born of the desire to 
make a sounding sentence. The rest of the exposition is done more 


intelligently : 


“Tt is no simple emotion struck direct out of the heart by the shock of 
some great calamity or some unlooked for good fortune. If it suggests, as 
.it often does; an unsatisfied longing, itis a Tonging vague and far off, which 
reaches toward no defined.or concrete object. It is the product and the 
delight of a highly-wrought civilisation, but of a civilisation restless and 
tormented, neither contented with its destiny nor at peace with itself,” 


In beginning the explanation Mr, Balfour thus prefaced his way : 


“«“To describe this with accuracy, nay, to describe it at all, is scarcely 
possible. Even to indicate vaguely its nature is not easy ; since music, not 
literature, has been its chief exponent, and for these fine shades of senti- 
ment language scarcely provides a terminology of sufficient delicacy and 
precision.’ 

It may make vivid Mr. Balfour’s entire lack of strong and simpler 
strokes in any writing but the ironical or the purely logical to com-- 
pare all this mixture of sense and nonsense with a tew words on the 
same subject from Turguenieff’s “ Fathers and Sons” 

“ But since I have just pronounced this word havpma; I must ask yon 
a question. Why, even when we enjoy music, for example, a fine evening, 
or 4 conversation with one who sympathises with us, why does the enjoyment 
appear to us an allusion to some unknown happiness to be found somewhere 
else, much rather than real i aaa a happiness that we are ourselves 
enjoying? Answerme.... 

Taken even more in detail Mr. Balfour's style shows a similar lack 
of firmness.. To one. who knows his history before he reads, his 
books, it is a surprise to find ineffective words, faults of grammar, and 
awkward constructions ‘in his style. Not only his known interest 
in literature, but the quality of his thought when he analyses politics, 
ethics, or persons, would lead one to expect from him an instinct for 


* 
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the structure of language, its technique. Yet his pages are full of 
the most elementary mistakes. These things are the more surprising 
that his style suggests much care and revision. This shows how little 
instinct he has for form in writing. There seems to be only one of 
the grammatical errors that usually come from a lack of literary 
training that he avoids. He never uses the split infinitive. As 
this error, though less awkward and illogical than the mistakes Mr. 
Balfour makes constantly, has been more discussed, his avoidance of 
it shows that he is willing to write correctly when he i is told how, 
but that he is himself without the instinct. 

Allied to his incorrectness in construction is a use of superfluous 
and weakening words. It is almost grotesque to find an explanatory 
“ rightly,” “ fortunately,” or “unhappily,” wherever it can possibly 
be inserted. The frequent underscorings, and the absurdly numerous 
superlatives, are other similar weaknesses in his style. He seldom 
speaks long of any one without giving him a superlative of some 

. kind. ` 

It is, perhaps, useless to argue that a multitude of small weak- 
nesses of this kind have a marked effect on the power of the style as 
a whole, It is certainly seldom that a man so keen in criticism and 

_ so familiar with all the arts has had so few of the technical merits and 
` so many of the elementary faults of style. His sentences have none 
of the architectural elements of style. There is no force, no charm 
gained by the sound or the rhythm, no sonority or majesty, There- 
fore, there is no emotional force in Mr. Balfour’s language, and no 
artistic attraction. It is awkward, jerky, inaccurate, and inelegant. 
Of course, it would be easy to deduce too much from this entire lack 
of taste in composition. It would hardly lead to truth to use the 
qualities of Mr. Balfour’s style so radically as he himself uses the 
style of another writer : 


‘ « Shaftesbury is not, to me at least, an attractive writer. His constant 
efforts to figure simultaneously os a fine gentleman and a fine writer are 
exceedingly irritating; and the very moderate success which attended his 
efforts in the latter character suggests the doubt, justified by his later style, 
whether he can really have shone i in the former.” 


Of course that is absurd. Shaftesbury may or may not have been 
a fine gentleman, however little relation there was between the pre- 
tentions and the actual value of his style. Mr. Balfour is certainly a 
man of the best taste in some ways; and the fact that he sometimes 
produces bombast when he attempts to produce eloquence is but a 
proof that his critical power, keen as it is, is limited in its range. 
Perhaps the most general judgment one draws from Mr. Balfour's 
style is that what there is'of the author is attractive, but that the 
personality is not a very large one. He says of Berkeley : 
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“ Berkeley's early work is distinguished not only by the admirable quali- 
ties of originality, lucidity, and subtlety, but by a less excellent character- 
istic, which I can only describe as a certain thinness.of treatment. At the 
time when he produced these immortal speculations he had read little and 
felt little. No experience of the weary entanglements of concrete facts had 
yet suggested to him that a perfect solution of the problem of the universe 
is beyond our reach.” 


Mr. Balfour has seen the difficulties of facts, and he has read a ae 
deal, but of the kind of emotion that makes strong literature he has 
known nothing. Like Berkeley’s early work, his books are original, 
lucid, subtle, and rather thin. 

When Mr. Balfour’s political careér began we used to read ironical 
criticisms of him as a dilettante, a literary man, a youth without 
vigour, loving music and art, incapable of stern practical work. He 
has now proved that it is in practical activity that his strength lies. 
His importance is neither in literature nor in philosophy, but in the 
field from which his tastes seemed at one time furthestremoved. He 
has the power of dealing with the complex facts, guided partly by. 
general theories, partly by instinct; a power more interesting in him 
than in most statesmen, because there are few successful men of 
action who understand the instincts on which they act as well as Mr. 
Balfour understands his. He puts into practical politics a subtler,,. 
broader, more complicated intelligence than is usually found there; 
a thorough scepticism combined with thorough earnestness. His 
beliefs and ‘his doubts alike strengthen him in this branch of his 
activity, though they are not beliefs and doubts that form a great 
style or a great philosophy. He is an object of uncommon interest 
to many to-day, not because he is remarkable as a writer, a philosopher, 
an aristocrat, or a dilettante, but because he has become strong in 
political action, with no loss of his less practical interests. It is a 
rather singular figure that rises out of his books—a character of much 
fineness and force, with general, broad fairness mixed with some strong 
prejudices, a mind without exuberant | powers though with rare keenness, 
interested always, and neyer excited. It is a mind of logic primarily, 
with little passion or sense of form. It is probably altogether a 
_ combination that exists seldom, if ever, outside of England, where 
the power of action has more often than elsewhere been combined 
with the temperament that looks out on the world as a panorama. It 
is in England that we see most often the uncompromising critic of 
the final ends of life in the man who has the ‘keenest taste for the 
battles about him, and the combination has seldom been seen in so 
striking a form as it can be seen in Mr. Balfóur. 
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Schools Enquiry Commission elaborated as a system survives in 
practice, only as a fragment: “the plan of the Commissioners has 
never really had a fair trial.” 

Meanwhile things have, in some aspects, grown worse, and neces- 
sities more imperative. Disorganisation has become more disorganised 
and “ chaos” more chaotic. The increased demand for secondary 
education, and the increased zeal to supply it, for girls as well as for 
boys, have themselyes vastly aggravated the complexity of the situation, 
and intensified the urgency of the call for solution.’ The lack of co- 
ordination, which was a striking feature in English secondary 
education before 1864, has become incomiparably more obtrusive since 
that date. The line between secondary and primary education which, 
in Mr. Forster's Act of 1870, was: explicitly or’ implicitly laid down, 
could not long maintain its position in the face of the laudable 
ambition of School Boards to provide something higher than mere 
elementary education for those who were fit for it, and whose parents 
were unable to pay for it, Accordingly, the popular conception and 
the State recognition of primary education have been lifted to a higher 
level, and higher grade schools have risen and prospered side by side 
with schools more strictly secondary, their existence ‘and maintenance_ 
having been made possible by the foundation of an independent 
Science and Art department, and by the policy it has pursued. Under 
its wing organised science schools, technical institutes (with a fairly 
. liberal interpretation of technical), and other educational agencies of a 
special, but at the same time of a secondary kind, haye been widely 
established, having, as a rule, no more articulate connection with the 
secondary schools: than the secondary schools (endowed, proprietary, 
and private) have, as a rule, with one another; while, from similar 
jack-of co-ordination with secondary schools, some waste of energy is 
visible‘also in the work of the local university colleges, which have almost 
all sprung up in recent years. The problem is made more serious by 
the ever-growing demand upon the national funds, taken along with 
the overlapping of payments, here and there, for the same subjects by 
the Education and Science and Art Departments, and the County 
Councils, Borough Councils or other Urban Authorities empowered to , 
dispense their respective shares of the “ whisky money” assigned to 
them by the Local Taxation Act of 1890, Finally, the disorganisation ' 
of the educational institutions is headed by a similar disorganisation of 
the central and local educational administration. Not’ co-ordination, 
but disconnection, is the relation of Charity Commission, Education 
Department and Science and Art Department; of County and Borough 
Councils, Urban Authorities, Technical Institute Committees, School 
Boards, and University College governing bodies. Isolation is the 
. badge of all their tribe. On the other hand, the facilities for organi- 
sation have been augmented by the establishment of those county 
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authorities which have been desiderated by every Education Com~ 
mission: the birth of the various associations of teachers has made 
it easier to feel the pulse of professional opinion; and the working of 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act has furnished fresh and 
valuable experience in the very sphere of education which was wait- 
ing to be explored. 

With the continual rise, then, of new branches of educational 
administration, imperial and local, and of new educational institutions 
of all kinds, with new vested interests acquiring a firmer and firmer 
lodgment, and with a new and effective instrument of organisation 
ready to hand, the reasons for a new inquiry were ample and exigent. 
Something had to be done, and to be done quickly. And the para- 
mount reason for the inquiry was the justification of its limited refer- 
ence. Not all education, but secondary education; not the quality 
or nature of the secondary education, but its organisation ;,not the 
internal condition of the institutions, but their external administration 
—-this was the primary province of the inquiry, and within this 
primary province the Commission must be judged. 

That which justifies the limitation of the reference, justifies there- 
with in the main the nature of the Report. There is little doubt 
that it will be disappointing to the ardent and comprehensive reformer. 
The advocates of complete State control; of free education all round ; 
of the wholesale transference of children (by the results of pass exami- 
nations) from primary to secondary schools; of the establishment of 
State secondary schools within reasonable distance of every home; of 
the immediate unification of all authorities regulating primary and 
secondary education throughout the country ; of direct popular election 
to all local educational boards, and'the subjection of all schools to such 
boards ; of an immediate solution of the religious difficulty in secondary 
schools, and a formal provision against all religious disability for 
teachers as well as for children ;—all such reformers and even re- 
formers less exacting than these,.will mourn over the absence of this or 
that from the Report as “the chief blot upon what is in most respects 
an excellent production.” But, without anticipating any criticisms 
which may be made in this article later on as to individual features of . 
the Report, we may claim for the Commissioners the true statesman- 
ship of discerning what is practicable amid the conditions of the . 
moment, and what reforms may be pushed forward without further 
delay. They have sagaciously kept their eyes fixed upon two stubborn 
facts: the pressing expediency of speedy legislation, and “the man 
in possession.” Determining at the start that the lines their recom- 
mendations pursue shall be lines of real progress, they are content for 
the present to reach certain stages within the circumference of their 
reference; and, with the intuition of gennine conservatism, have 
divined with fair accuracy how far and how fast the coaches can just 
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now be driven without upsetting them. Or, to use their own meta= 
phor: “The ground of Secondary Education is already almost alt 
covered with buildings so substantial that the loss to bé incurred in 
clearing it for the erection of a new and symmetrical pile cannot be 
contemplated. Yet these existing buildings are so ill-arranged, so 
ill-connected, and therefore so inconvenient, that some scheme of 
reconstruction seems unavoidable,” The plan they have therefore 
adopted is, “ the maximum of simplicity with the minimum of change.” 
Nevertheless the change is often bold and sweeping ; and often where 
there is no immediate change, there is preparation for it. I think it 
is generally admitted by prominent educationalists that the recom- 
‘mendations contain much fulfilment of ideal hopes, and scarcely any- 
thing which cannot hereafter be used as a foothold for further progress 
towards the desired goal of symmetry and completeness. For example, 
there appears to be a consensus of opinion in praise of the recommen- 
dation that there shall be a Minister of Education, and one only, with 
the reins of all the education of the country gathered in his hands; that 
he shall be assisted but not relieved of responsibility by an Educational 
Council, a council of experts, a standing body of skilled advisers, 
who may be eyes to him—even as archdeacons (so we are informed) 
are “eyes” to their bishops; that the functions of the Charity Com- 
mission as regards educational endowments, and the functions of the 
Science and Art Department as regards secondary education, shall be 
taken over by this central authority ; that, under its general super- 
vision, there shall be local authorities in all parts of the country to 
study local needs and initiate schemes- for their supply; that the 
cast-iron regulations for the work of primary schools and their 
examination and inspection shall not be applied to secondary educa- 
tion, nor shall secondary education become simply a State department; 
neither shall it be anything like a State monopoly, unnecessarily ` 
supplanting or injuring schools already on the ground, or discouraging 
‘efficient private enterprise; that there shall be a registration of 
teachers, controlled by the Educational Council, but not one involving 
undue harshness towards teachers who have already entered, or wil 
within a few years enter the profession. So far the Commissioners 
have apparently carried even the educational vanguard with them. 
In other recommendations the most advanced may well see with 
‘satisfaction approximations to their ideas. There is no free and open 
secondary education ; but it is recommended that the local authorities 
shall make ample provision, by free places and scholarships of various 
kinds, for enabling meritorious children of the poorer classes to climb 
‘the ladder. There is no broad-cast establishment of State secondary 
.'schools ; but such schools are to be established where they are really 
wanted ; as many existing schools as possible are to be brought up 
to the level of local requirement; methods are suggested whereby 
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the local authority may take over proprietary or private schools to be 

under its entire management and control; and, in sparsely populated 

districts, where educational communication between village and town 

is difficult or impracticable, the experiment is proposed of instituting 

a secondary “top” in certain selected primary schools, an experiment 

which, owing to the Dick Bequest, has been tried, and tried with” 
success, in the counties of Aberdeen, Banff and Moray. There is no 

system of direct popular election to the local authority or the govern- 

ing body, as in the case of primary education, where the interests of 

the mass of the ratepayers are immediately concerned, and are con-' ' 
sulted at considerable expense to themselves; but there is indirect 
election by bodies already popularly elected, and this, though not 
without its usual disadvantages, lias its advantages also, at any rate 
for the present, till an interest in higher education has had time to 
lay hold of the bulk of the people. There is no arrangement for the 
complete subjection of all secondary schools to the local authority ; 
but the subjection in sanitary matters is to be unconditional (with an 
_ appeal, of course, to the central authority), and all schools desiring 
to obtain the public stamp of efficiency, and therewith the right to 
receive pupils holding public scholarships and to submit pupils for 
election to such scholarships, will have to comply with conditions’ 
determined by the local authority under the sanction.of the central. 
There is no attempt to wrestle with the religious difficulty, or to 
work out a method of securing religious equality ; there is, rather, a 
belief on the part of the Commissioners that in secondary schools the 
difficulty is “ extremely rare,” and practically may be ignored; but 
the spirit of the Report is unmistakably undenominational, and in 
complete accord with what the Commissioners speak of as “ the marked 
growth of good sense and good feeling in such matters,” as well as 
with “ the steady aim of educational legislation in England to remove 
all just causes of offence or friction,:and to secure, as far as possible, 
that differences of religious belief shall not unduly restrict the diffu— 
sion of educational benefits” (pp. 74, 75). To this question, how- 
ever, I shall take an opportunity of recurring before I close. 

The wise moderation, the politic combination of boldness and 
circumspection which marks the drift of the progressive recommenda- 
tions I have just instanced, marks likewise many of the minor features 
of the Report. The balance between two unadvisable extremes is 
continually adjusted with incomparable skill. Hitherto schemes for 
the management of endowments have been originated and formulated 
in the office of the Charity Commission: now, to diminish the chances 
of friction, and to enlist from the first the knowledge of local needs 
and wishes, they are to be initiated by the Local Authority ; but the 
local sense of injustice, and even local jealousy, will find a hearing 
before the Central Authority, to which all such schemes must bo 
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submitted ; and to this same Central Authority the Local Authority 
may appeal for hélp and advice in the process of construction. Non- 
local secondary schools, especially the great public boarding schools, 
would have vehemently and .naturally resented subjection to the 
jurisdiction of local authorities; they are therefore to be exempt, 
‘except in sanitary matters; but, as it would dislocate any scheme of ` 
secondary education to feave them to their individualism, they are to 
be brought partially into line by the control of the Minister and the ` 
supervision of the Central Authority, whose duty it will be to devise 
schemes for their management, It seems a wise and reasonable 
provision in regard to local schools that inspectors shall be appointed 
and inspection conducted by the Local Authority as most closely 
connected and most intimately acquainted with the working of the 
schools within its district ; but there is a danger of local favouritism 
in appointments, or, at: least, a danger of the suspicion’ of it, and 
likewise a danger of petty and vexatious interference with that 
elasticity in secondary education which it is the general aim to foster: 
these dangers accordingly are minimised by the arrangement that. 
inspectors shall be chosen from a list sanctioned by the Central 
Authority, but open to additions on local recommendation; and that 
the inspection shall be conducted in harmony with general principles 
‘which the Minister, with the advice of the Educational Council, shall 
formulate, The prudent and educative confidence in the Local 
Authority is to be tempered by the power reserved to the Minister, 
with the advice of the Council, to appoint suitable persons as members 
of that authority ; and cooptation will enable, though not compel, the 
representative sections of that authority to avail themselyes of the 
services of experienced educationalists or other competent persons who 
may shrink from the publicity and turmoil of a popular election. The 
power to aid schools not strictly public, but stamped by the Local 
Authority as efficient, is considerable ; but reasonable alarm is obviated 
by the careful definition of such aid as consisting not in direct 
pecuniary grants (except possibly for special classes or departments 
superadded by the authority itself), but in scholarship-pupils ‘sent to 
such schools, scholarships awarded to pupils already in the schools, 
visitation by itinerant teachers or lecturers, the establishment of 
‘ special classes for groups of schools, or facilities afforded to pupils to 
attend such lectures as those provided by the University Extension. 
It is proposed that it shall be within the province of the Local 
Authority to devise schemes for the diversion of non-educational 
endowments (wasted and corrupting charities and the like) to educa- 
tional purposes, or for the removal of ill-situated schools or endowments 
to more suitable places in the district; but the Commissioners 
recommend that not even the willingness of trustees shall be enough 
to justify such a policy without a public inquiry conducted by the 
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Central Office, Disputes might atise between contiguous authorities 
on the question of endowments whose areas overlap the statutory 
boundaries of these authorities: it is recommended, therefore, that no such 
endowments shall be under the jurisdiction of any local authority except 
in pursuance of directions given by the Central Office. The course of 
the suggested transference of schools or other institutions—such as higher 
grade schools, organised science schools, technical institutes, continuation 
schools—to the new body, cannot be expected always to run’smoothly ; . 
but the Commissioners do what they can to make the rough places plain 
by advising the retention for a while of the governing bodies of such 
institutions till, by a slow and gradual transition, guided, if necessary, 
and moderated by the intervention of the Central Authority, the 
transference shall be completed, and the terms of final management 
mutually arranged. Neither will the Local Authority be left entirely 
to itself in the purchasing, or leasing, or otherwise annexing of a pro- 
prietary or private school: any distrust on the part of the neighbour- 
hood or sinister action on the part of the Local Authority will be 
largely, if not altogether precluded by the necessity of submitting the 
terms of agreement to the Central Authority. As to the endowed or 
publicly supported schools which will naturally come under the juris- 
diction of the Local Authority, the governing bodies will remain in 
immediate charge for ‘purposes of general administration; and though 
any local authority giving aid to any such school shall be entitled to 
representation on the governing body, such representation, it is re- 
commended, shall be severely limited in number. The provisions 
touching the rights of headmasters to sit on governing bodies and to 
appoint or dismiss assistants, appear to be guarded with equal fore- 
sight. The Commissioners avoid the two extremes of assigning to the 
headmaster, a right to vote, and admitting him only by invitation of 
the governing body: they propose that he shall have a right to be 
present, without invitation, on the practical ground that a decision 
opposed to his educational experience is more easily nipped in the 
bud than’ annulled after it has arrived at fruition. On the second 
point they do not forget that a headmaster is, after all, responsible for 
the success of his school; and, for first and second grade schools, they 
strike the mean between absolute power in the headmaster and abso- 
lute power in the governing body, recommending that, in the case of 
teachers permanently engaged, the headmaster shall inform the 
governing body of the proposed dismissal, leaving them to accord or 
withhold their approval ; no assistant, hdwever, being finally dismissed 
without an opportunity of speaking in his own defence. In third 
grade schools the status quo, appointment and dismissal by the 
governing body, is allowed to remain. As to scholarships, some edu- 
cationalists contend that they ought not to be open or, at any rate, 
ought not to be awarded to those who do not need them : others, that 
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the line of cleavage between those who need and those who do not 
need is, in practice, hard to draw, and that to exclude any class from 
‘competition will tend to lower the standard of attainment. The 
Commissioners adopt a middle course, and advise that scholarships for 
which the well-to-do are likely to compete should be of small amount, 
power being reserved to add considerably -to the value in the event of 
ascertained necessity; while they trust to the growth of a public 
opinion among the prosperous in favour of accepting the honour and 
surrendering the emolument. The theory of free secondary education 
having failed to justify itself by the evidence tendered to the Com- 
‘mission, the question of fees was obviously a difficult one; but here 
again the conclusions have an eminently reasonable and practical air. 
While the parent is not to be entirely exempt, except of course when 
there are scholarships or “free places,” it is “not recommended that 
he should be expected to pay the whole of the “ cost price” (that is, 
the cost apart from rent, interest- om capital expended in buildings, 
and the money required for scholarships), unless where schools have 


no endowment, and but slight assistance from public funds. It is. 


further recognised that this cost price will vary in town and country, 
and in first, second, and third grade schools ; and that while £10 per 


head is a fair average cost for the first grade, and £6 or £7 for the - 


second grade, no secondary school, even of the third grade, can now- 
a-days (with the wider curricula and higher standard of present edu- 


cational requirement) be conducted, as the Commissioners of 1864-67 


contemplated, for £3 or £4 per head. The Commissioners have pru- 
dently refrained from fixing any fee as the ideal fee in each case, but 
have made it one of the “most serious duties” of the local authority 
to give due weight to local considerations affecting the problem, and 
regulate the fees according to the means of the majority of those who 
are likely to use the school. Meanwhile they simply record their con- 


yiction that secondary education is due’ to a class of people “ who 


cannot be expected to pay the whole (cost) price.” Where the rest. 
of the money. is to come from is {the subject of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
memorandum, and it seems hard (even if the “whisky money” be 
_ fairly spread over the whole area of secondary education) to disprove 
his contention that, with the rating powers not likely to be liberally 
used, and the Parliamentary grants not likely to increase automatic- 
ally to any sufficient degree, the local deficiencies for buildings, 
scholarships, and the margin of “ cost price” will have to be met by 
special grants bearing a proportion to the rates locally raised. 
It is satisfactory to observe (if I may speak from one impression I 
‘received in the course of my investigation) that the Report does not 
expressly encourage the practice of assigning a definite number of free 
places to pupils from primary schools. No doubt in towns where, 
from endowments or otherwise, gratuitous secondary education was 
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at one time customary, and so remains a familiar idea associated with 
a notion of right, it may be advisable or even necessary to conciliate 
public opinion by some such definite assignment, But experience 
tends to show that the number of free places has not unfrequently to 
be filled ùp with children who offer no marked promise of making a 
real use of the higher training, being either of quite ordinary capacity, 
or just such children as are almost certain to be removed by their 
parents after a short and futile term of secondary school life. Between 
a fixed number of places and none at all the Commissioners (as I 
gather from implications in the Report) prefer once more the middle 
course, by which the Local Authority, in assigning both scholarships 
and free places, would neither bind itself nor be bound by rigid rule, 
but would be guided by capacities and circumstances from year to 
year, and would extend their purview to necessitous children who may 
have been educated by their parents or by some other agency than a 
primary school. And those who long to break down the artificial 
barriers of caste will surely discern that the most hopeful method is 
to introduce into secondary schools, not simply a regulation number 
of elementary school children—mere pass children, as they may be 
called—but a selection who are fitted by their ability and character to 
impress themselves upon the school life and win a respect for them- 
selves in spite of the conventional inferiority of social status. 

It would be impossible to speak in one article of all the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. But, besides those already dealt 
with, a few may be referred to very briefly as exhibiting the pervad- 
ing spirit of moderation and prudence. Women are to be chosen upon’ 
local authorities and, where the education of girls is concerned, upon 
governing bodies, ead also as inspectors, though in what numerical 
proportion is left to the decision of cireuamstances, which may make it 
expedient that a particular governing body should be “ composed 
mainly, or even exclusively, of women.” The teaching profession ig’ 
to have a place on the Central Authority, though cooptation rather 
than election of representatives by the profession is considered more 
practicable, at any rate till a register of teachers has been properly 
constituted. On the local authorities also the presence of men and 
women with teaching experience is to be required; but to prevent, I 
presume, alarm at the prospect of those who are in a sense servants 
of the educational authority, and who are personally interested not so 
much in economy as in expenditure, seizing the reins of government 
—as an expert or two on a board can sometimes do quite easily— 
and to secure the immunity of these professional members from the 
perils of simple delegacy and the ill-odour of holding a brief for one 
particular’ class in the locality, the Commissioners prefer to leave the 
selection of them to the Central Authority and to cooptation.* Again, 

* A memorandum on this subject by Mr. Sadler and Mrs. Bryant very rightly lays. 
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while it is primarily desirable to inspire local interest in secondary 
education by delegating as much power, and leaving as much liberty 
as possible to local authorities, and, while it is therefore advisable to 
confirie the action of the Central Authority within narrow limits, it 
will, nevertheless, be the duty of the Central Authority to see that the 
Local Authority perform its statutory obligations, and to require from 
it due provision for secondary education in its district, on pain of - 
grants or “ whisky money ” being withheld; or of the institution of 
legal proceedings. Lastly, though the complete gradation of all 
secondary schools might most effectually secure economy in money 
and energy, yet, as things are, the Commissioners trust for educational - 
progress to the improvement of methods and to the increase in the 
supply of highly educated and skilled teachers, more than to the 
remodelling of school curricula. . 

The Report has been, on the whole, favourably received, but the 
public is already familiar with the voice of the complainer. Some 
are crying out against the suggested diversion’ of elementary school 
endowments to the purposes of secondary education. They scarcely: 
allow sufficiently for the fact that elementary schools have been 
endowed in this generation with rates and Government grants; that 
the endowments in question are used, in most cases, simply to save. 
the ratepayers’ or subscrikers’ pockets; and ‘that the diversion they 
complain of may be so arranged as to benefit the districts to which 
the endowments now belong. Others, objecting to the extension of 
the “ whisky money ” beyond mere technical education to secondary 
education generally, appear to underestimate the probability that .the 
country, in its present mood, can be better trusted to look after. its’ 
industries than its culture. The chief objections, however, hitherto - 
raised have been directed against two points: the constitution of the 
Local Authority, and the neglect of the religious difficulty. It is - 
alleged that the preference of the county or borough council to the 
School Board as the “nucleus ” of the Local Authority is a “colossal 
blunder,” and that the avoidance of the religious difficulty is a 
“sign of weakness.” I will take the colossal blunder first. So far as 
great stress on the importance of educational representation on both Central and’ 
Local Authority ; more especially on the latter, because of the large powers it wilh 
possess for the internal and detailed management of schools, and because of the pre- 
eminent advantage of winning the confidence of the local teachers from the first in 
thé Local Authority ; due representation being likely to prevent, from the outset, diffi- - 
culties involving the perpetual invocation of the Central Authority. Their suggested 
compromise, that all teachers on the register should be invited to select who shall be 
coopted, would probably work (as, indeed, it seems to work, already in connection 
with the London Technical Education Board) if the two authorities practically 
regarded the selection as a mandate ;. but I cannot see that the proposal to include 
the teachers of primary schools among the selectors of representatives to the Central 
Authority is as yet so effectually guarded as to preclude the elementary teachers 
(organised as they are) from swamping the secondary. The suggestion that, for local 
purposes, some representatives might be accorded to secondary teachers alone, and 


some to all registered teachers acting together, appears more practical, and might, 
perhaps, be applied to the representation on the Central Authority. 
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the county boroughs are concerned, the charge does not lie; in the case 
of those that have school boards, there is no predominant partner: 
the school board is as much the nucleus as the borough council.” 
But so far as the country generally is concerned, the idea of a 
school board nucleus is chimerical.. You must “frst catch your 
school board,” as the old cookery-book said of “ your hare”; and 
school boards are not (as in Scotland) to be picked up everywhere. 
Only about one-third of the primary schools in England are Board 
schools; in the country districts especially school boards are few, 
and, where they exist, are seldom important and seldom, in the 
general opinion, very successful, But we are told that the principle 
~at least ought to have been recognised, and that now the golden 
opportunity of unification has been thrown away. Probably all 
educational reformers (along with Mr. Yoxall in his memorandum) 
look forward to the unification, at the earliest possible moment, of 
the authorities concerned in primary and secondary education. But 
the Commissioners had good reason for deciding that it was altogether 
outside their reference to make recommendations for what must: have 
involved a partial reconstitution of the system of primary education ; 
and if they had thought otherwise and had added this to their other 
functions, they would have immensely protracted their deliberations, 
and the chaos (which is of secondary education, not of primary) would 
have been needlessly and mischievously kept waiting for the ordering 
hand. The natural sequence surely was, organisation first, and unifi- 
cation afterwards. Nevertheless it was the duty of the Commission 
so to organise as to pave the way, or not to block the way, towards 
subsequent unification, Would they have attained this end if they had 
made the school board their starting-point, supposing that schoo} 
boards had been available? It is more than doubtful. County 
councils (as distinguished from borough councils) are elected from a 
wider area and by a more truly representative method; both county 
and borough councils (though but recently established) are gathering 
to themselves an ever-increasing weight of influence, and are far 
more likely, as time goes on, to absorb school boards than to be 
absorbed by them. They are a permanent authority, whereas a 
school board may be here to-day and (by the action of the Educa- 
tion Department) gone to-morrow; fresh school boards may any day 
spring up; and all school boards, though commonly spoken of as 
representative bodies, are elected by a kind of vote which has now- 
but few friends. County and, borough councils have already some- 
secondary education work in their hands, and will be the rate-collect-. 
ing authority when the secondary education rate supplements the- 
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7 * Except in London, where, owing to the existence of what is practically a strong 
secondary education ;authority, the Technical Education Board of the County 
Council, and of a number of other bodies with claims to representation, the case is 
special. 
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“whisky money.” Finally, the traditions of school-board manage- 
ment, and of elementary education generally, are not desirable tra- ' 
ditions to lay as a foundation for a secondary education system ; 
traditions far broader, far more elastic, are hoped for, leaving more 
room for individuality in teachers, pupils and institutions than has 
hitherto been deemed politic or found possible in the centralised 
system of primary education. Reformers of primary education will 
find their consummation nearer if they allow secondary education to 
be organised on these new and wider principles ; ; such an organisation 
_ cannot but react upon the centralised primary system, and prepare 
the way for a real unification when the time for unification arrives. 
Then as to the neglect of the religious difficylty. First of all, the 
Commissioners cannot be considered at fault in their view that in 
secondary education the religious difficulty, though always ‘a possible 
contingency,” is “extremely rare.” Some of the reasons are obvious. 
“Secondary” parents are not legally compelled to send their children to 
school, still less to any particular school. They belong also, in the 
main, to a class independent enough to object to any particular teach- 
ing, and, if necessary, to withdraw their children from it. The head- 
masters, even if they.are clergymen, are not usually clerically-minded, 
and their daily experience of pupils with various religious views—an 
-experience considerably diverging from that of -preachers in churches 
—has mellowed the ontward expression, official or personal, of their 
` own particular religious opinions. Moreover, even if the lesson in 
considerateness has penetrated no deeper and the motive is no higher, 
the head-master, wishing to make his school a success, and knowing that 
the success depends on his own management, sees an element of failure 
in the division of his pupils into religious castes, and in courting the 
suspicion or hostility of a.number of his parents. All these reasons’ 
are more fully operative in local schools (with some few striking 
; exceptions) than in the great, non-local, public boarding-schools ; but 
“it is to local schools that the Commissioners have almost entirely 
confined their attention. In regard to. the public schools (commonly 
so-called) in spite of the genuine liberality in mind, teaching, and 
action of head-masters like Dr. Percival, who could truly affirm before 
' the Commission that he “never' felt hampered” in giving religious 
` instruction, there is no doubt (if we may judge from the debates at 
the Head-Masters’ Conference, the Head-Masters’ Association, and the 
Sion College Conference) that the “latent uneasiness ” about the 
religious difficulty which the Commissioners admit to exist is not 
without solid ground. But the difficulty in most cases dwells more 
in the atmosphere than in any definite teaching, and if (as has been 
said) “ the atmosphere of the public school is a premium on con- 
formity,” it was hard for the Commissioners to fight with an 
atmosphere : an atmosphere can only be slowly qualified or dispelled. 
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A public school like Eton is, after all, but a microcosm of that section 
` of the population from which its boys are almost wholly drawn; and - 
„the position the Church of England occupies within its walls is due 
to its position among that section of the population. Fortunately 
the sense of justice is growing, and the “vogue” of sectarianism 
(except in certain quarters) is fading away; and in the advance of 
good feeling the Commissioners are fain to trust. At the same time, 
they leave no uncertainty in the mind of the reader of the Report 
what is their own view on this question. They treat the secondary 
school, whether local or non-local, as a province of the State and not 
of the Church; local schools are to be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the local authority, and, if aided, must admit on their managing 
bodies representatives of that authority; non-local schools are to be 
controlled by the Minister and supervised by the Educational Council, 
and, so far as they are helped by local authorities, are expected to 
admit similar representation. Before this principle, once recognised 
and established, ecclesiastical prerogative must in due time give way. 

In due time, it must be said; for time, and time alone, can uproot 
the prejudice of the upper middle-class English father (or perhaps, 
more usually, mother), that the only security for true religion and good 
manners in the public schools lies in Church of England head-masters, 
Church of England assistant masters, and Church of England services. 
Liberal-minded and even Nonconformist governors of “ high-class ” 
secondary schools, facing facts as they are, and weighing carefully the 
conditions of aschool’struest success, are often constrained to modify their 
preferences in deference to the potency of the prejudice; they see (as 
in the proverb quoted by the Commissioners) that ‘‘ the better is some- 
times the enemy of, the good,” and they content themselves for the 
present with the second best. But it is not too soon, even now, to 
expect that in secondary schools, newly established or wholly taken 
over by the local authorities (that is, by the State), such religious 
exclusiveness shall find no place. The advocates of religious equality 
must, however, cordially recognise the spirit of the Report, even 

. though they might, perhaps reasonably, have looked for a more 
definite pronouncement on this particular point. 

. Without controversy, one element of incompleteness in the recom- 
mendations (all allowance being made for the limitation of the refer- 
ence) is that they deal but imperfectly with the organisation of the 
highest secondary schools, the great public schools’ Except so far as 
the Minister and Educational Council may spontaneously interfere, 
their endowments are not touched, their schemes remain as they are. 
The ladder does not really reach them. ‘They are practically left to 
be the happy hunting-ground of those who can pay. It is true that 
a few poor scholars find their way into some of them through scholar- 
ships gained in Cambridge or Oxford Local Examinations and the 
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like, attracting respect by their ability and their character; but so 
long as expensiveness is in the air, not so much of the class-room as 
of the playing-fields, regulated not so much by the schoolmaster as by 
the schoolfellow (just, as in the army the mess and not the colonel is 
the real sumptuary authority), so long will the public school be the 
wrong place for the impecunious boy ; for the brand of poverty is felt 
most keenly in youth. The defence, however, or excuse of the Com- 
missioners for this hiatus in their scheme must, in fairness, be admitted 
to lie in the expediency of taking the line of Teast resistance in order 
to avoid the greater perils of delay ; and there is much in the doubt 
that has been expressed in an educational organ, ‘‘ whether any 
Ministry would have been strong enough to carry a Bill which would 
have been fought tooth and nail by the Head-Masters’ Conference, and 
stigmatised as handing over Eton to the tender mercies of a School 
Board.” . 

Another defect which suggests itself is a defect in machinery. Wil} 
the Central Authority be able to keep pace with its business? He 
must be a sanguine man who feels no apprehension that local dificul- 
ties and disputes may be legion, and it will be for the Central 
Authority to arrange them; that the Central and Local Authorities 
may often be at variance, the Local Authority doing what ‘it ought 
not to do and leaving undone what it ought to do, and it will be the 
‘duty of the Central Authority to persuade or constrain the Local, and 
even, at times, to arraign and punish it if recalcitrant; that even 
where there is peace and concord all round, the advice of the Central 
Authority may be, especially in the initial stages of local organisation, 
continually sought. Will one Central Authority, with an advisory 
Educational Council meeting (we will not say “ once a quarter,” as the 
Report suggests, but) even once a week, be sufficient for all these 
things? The‘balance of probability appears to be that the Authority 
will be not merely overloaded but altogether overwhelmed. The mis- 
chief of multiplying authorities, and the difficulty of finding suitable 
men to constitute the multiplied authorities, may be fully admitted ; 
but it is hardly possible to repress the feeling that some expedient om 
the lines of Mr, Fearon’s suggestion of provincial boards may in the 
end have to be elaborated, boards which shall act as partially exhaust- 
ing receivers for local business swarming ‘upwards. Too many 
authorities are confessedly a great evil: too few may turn out to be a 
greater, 

But none of these defects—if defects they be—are “ vital ” siigh 
to “vitiate” (as some confidently affirm) what is, taken as a whole, a 
great and -statesmanlike scheme, for which a laborious and discrimi- 
nating Commission has merited the gratitude, not only of educational 
reformers, but of the English people at large. 

J. MASSE. 


LORD DUNRAVEN AND THE CUP. 


LL is over except the shouting.” But in the case of the 1895 

struggle for America’s Cup this is.so very large a reservation 

that, before discussing the main points in Lord Dunraven’s recent 

apologia, I would invite the reader's attention to the following brief 
abstract of what really ‘happened. 

The first race between the American Defender and the English 
challenger, Valkyrie III., was sailed on Saturday, September 7, in 
light and variable winds, with some fog. The course was 30 miles 
east by south, a beat to windward for 15 miles, and a run home, 
Valkyrie had to allow Defender 29 seconds and a fraction. She 
crossed the starting-line at 12h. 20m. 46s., and Defender 4 seconds after. 
‘Times at the finish—Defender, 5h. 21m, TE Valkyrie, 5h. 29m, 30s. ; 
the American thus winning by eight minutes or So. 

The second race.was sailed on Tuesday, September 10, over a 
triangular course—10 miles due S., 10 miles N.E. by E., 10 miles 

- N.W. by W.4W.—and in weather not greatly different from that of 
Saturday. The sea, however, was smoother, and the breeze freshened 
towards the end of the race. Unfortunately, a foul occurred while 
the yachts were manceuvring for the start, and Defender, whose star- 
board topmast shroud had been struck and carried away by Valkyries 
boom, hoisted a protest flag. Both yachts went on, the times 
‘being : 

Start.— Valkyrie 11h. Om. 18s. ; ; Defender iih. 1m. 15s. 


Finish.— Valkyrie 2h. 55m. 228. ; ; Defender 2h. 57m. 40s. 
Elapsed time (corrected). —Valky yrie 3h, 55m. 9s.; Defender 3h. 55m. 57s.. 


Valkyrie thus winning by 48 seconds (corrected). 
But the Regatta Committee announced on the following day, 
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that after carefully considering Defenders Er they found that 
Valkyrie, 


“in contravention of section 11 of racing rule xvi., bore down upon Defender, 
and fouled her by the swing of her main boom ‘when luting to straighten 
her course,’ 


They therefore sustained the protest, and gave the race to Defender, ` 

The third race was fixed for Thursday, September 12. The two 
yachts came down to the start, and the gun was ‘fired at 11.20. 
Immediately after crossing the line Valkyrie rounded to, and 
withdrew from the race, leaving Defender to sail over the course 
alone. This concluded the contest. 


Now, upon what ground did Lord Dunraven withdraw ‘his yacht 
from the third race? One only reason was given at the time, and 
one only reason has been given since. This reason was the over- 
crowding of the course on. September 7 and 10 by the excursion 
steamers and pleasure craft. \ 

According to Lord Dunraven’s own, statement, on each of these. 
days Valkyrie suffered more than Defender from the blanketing and 
wash of these vessels : 


“I make no accusation of partiality; I only say that, whereas the ship 
that was astern on the first day got much the worst of the wash, the ship 
' which was in front got much the worst of it on the second day. Even 
assuming absolute impartiality of intention, the result of a race sailed over 
a course impeded by some two hundred steamers and tugs became a mere 
matter of chance.” 


On the second day (September 10), finding the nuisance intolerable, 
Lord Dunraven announced during the race that, under these con- 
ditions, he would race no more; and that same evening he addressed 


the following letter to the Cup Committee: 

. “ September 10, 1895. 

t GENTLEMEN,—It is with Gees reluctance that I write to inform you 
that I decline to sail Valk yrie any more under the circumstances that have 
prevailed in the last two races, and for the following reasons : 

“Ist—To attempt to start two such large vessels in a. very confined 
space, and amid moving steamers and tug-boats, is, in my opinion, exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and I will'no further risk the lives of my men or the 

. ship. 

« 2nd-—On the reach home from the second mark to-day, eight or nine 
steamers crossed my bows close to; several were to windward of me, and, 
‘what was worse, a block of steamers were steaming level with me and close 
under my lee. I sailed nearly the whole distance in tumbling water in the 
heavy--wash of these steamers. To race under those.conditions is, in my 
opinion, absurd, and I decline to submit myself to them again. I would 

` remind your Committee that, foreseeing the trouble that would occur, I 
urged upon them the desirability of sailing off Marblehead, or in some 
‘locality other than New York Bay, and that they refused.to do so. At the 
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same time, I wish to testify to my belief that your Committee have done 
everything in their power to prevent overcrowding. 

“The fact is, that when a contest between the representatives of two 
yacht clubs creates so much popular interest, and attracts such crowds of 
people if the race is sailed in the immediate neighbourhood of a great city, 
and if the dates of races and times of starting are known and.advertised, it 
is impossible to keep a course free from causes of exceptional danger, and 
clear enough to insure the probability that the result of the match is decided 
according to the relative merits of the competing vessels. 


«I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed)  “ Dunraven.” 


Finding that a protest had been lodged against Valkyrie for the 
accident at the start——he had not observed the protest flag hoisted by 
Defender—Lord Dunraven, to avoid any appearance of prejudicing 
the decision, took care that this letter should not be delivered until 
after the protest was decided. The Cup Committee answered it on 
the following evening (September 11), and offered to postpone the 
start for the next race as long as might be necessary to secure a 
clear space and plenty of room for the yachts to manceuvre and start. 
Lord Dunraven replied that this would meet but a part of the diffi- 
culty. He demanded that the yachts should have room not only to 
start, but to race; and repeated that, if no better solution could be 
found, he must decline to race again. His reply was dated ‘‘ Sep- 
tember 11, 1895, 11.80 p.m,” and concluded: “In case you do not 
receive this to-night, I shall take Valkyrie to Sandy Hook lightship. 
to-morrow morning, and will cross the line, to give Defender a start.” 

This letter, according to Lord Dunraven, was delivered at the New 
York Yacht Club at 12.15 the same night. Next morning, having 
received no answer, he took Valkyrie down as he’ had promised, 
There was no flag hoisted to postpone the race, nor any sign that his 
letter had been received or was being considered. The gun was fired ; 
Lord Dunraven crossed the line to give Defender the race, and then 
withdrew Valkyrie, as he had promised. ° 

His action, under very difficult circumstances, lies open to criticism, 
no doubt. - It may be argued that he had challenged and raced before 
for America’s Cup, and consequently must have been quite well aware 
of the conditions of racing in the neighbourhood of New York. He 
had, indeed, urged that the races should be sailed off Marblehead, or 
in some other less crowded waters. The Committee had refused this ; 
and, by persevering with the challenge, he had tacitly accepted the 
conditions which by the end of the second race he found intolerable, 
Again, from an opportunist point of view, it may be argued that, 
while he was strictly justified in writing his letter of September 10, 
certain things had happened before the evening of the 11th which 
made it undesirable to persist in his resolution. The Regatta Com-~ 
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mittee had decided upon Defender’s protest, and had awarded her the 
second race. Whatever, the real groùnds of refusing to raće again, 


” they were certain to be confused in the public mind with the decision 


of the Regatta Committee, and the refusal was bound to be attributed to 
dissatisfaction with that decision. Lord Dunraven—the argument 
would proceed——had therefore shown more tact by explaining in his 
letter of Wednesday night that, though the demands of his previous 
letter were thoroughly justifiable, still, to prevent all possible misunder- 
standing, he would waive them ; by sailing the third race oit and by 
leaving the rest to public opinion. . 

These are possible criticisms. But we have to deal with facts., And 
the facts are: that Lord Dunraven adhered to the decision expressed in’ 
his letter of September 10; and that, on the single ground of the over- 
crowding of the course, he refused to do more than start on the third’ 
day. 


Had he confined himself to this one ground in his recent pamphlet 
the public verdict must have gone in his favour. This overcrowding 
of the course has been the curse of all recent contests for America’s 
Cup, and until - ‘stopped must play. the inevitable fool with interna- 
tional racing on one side of the Atlantic. In short, it reduces yacht- 
racing to the conditions of Rugby football, with all the spectators 
inside the touch-line. But, unhappily, Lord Dunraven has allowed 
himself to discuss other points and bring other charges : 


(1) He re-tries Defender’s protest of September 10, and gives 
his decision in favour of his own yacht ; 

(2) He gives reasons for believing that on September 10 the 
second mark was inaccurately placed, and that Valkyrie lost 
considerably in consequence ; 

(3) He gives reasons for believing that Defender’s ballast was 
tampered with during the night of September 6, and that on 
the 7th the American yacht raced under falsified measurement. 


Let us consider these points in order. 

Before the Regatta Committee considered Defender’s protest they 
asked Lord Dunraven if the race could not be re-sailed by agreement 
between him and Mr. Iselin. He replied, very properly, that the 
‘Committee had power to order the race to be re-sailed ; that a definite 
protest having been made and not withdrawn, he supposed it ought 
+o be heard; and that, as far as he was concerned, he was perfectly 

willing to have the case decided on its merits. l 

Evidence having been heard, and the case decided against Valkyrie, 
Mr. Iselin made an offer to sail the race over again. Lord Dunraven 
replied, again most properly, that it was quite out of his power to 
accept this. The only authoritative judges had heard the protest, and 
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decided that one of the vessels broke a regulation under which she 
was sailing, and this decision could not be revoked by any private 
arrangement, with or without sanction. 

Se Lord Dunraven accepted the verdict of the Regatta, Committee 
as “final, and, of course, given in good faith.” An admirable atti- 
tude! Only, why has he not persisted in it? Of course, he still 
holds that it ‘ was'founded on a mistaken estimate of the circum- 
stances.” Mr, Iselin would probably have held a similar opinion had 
the verdict gone against Defender. And of course he holds that it was 
given in good faith. There has been so much talk of the good faith 
of members of the New York Yacht Club that one wonders if they do 


‘not begin to feel a little shy, as a lady might whose virtue was 


proclaimed with similar hearty’ insistence. 
But a loyal acceptance of an umpire’s good faith, even if combined 
with some doubt of his appreciation of evidence, should, I submit, 


‘forbid any public canvassing of his decision. If that decision were 


good reason why Lord Dunraven should not accept Mr. Iselin’s offer 
to re-sail the race, I submit that it is an even better reason why Lord 
Dunraven should not re-sail the race on paper. 

The question of the improper mooring .of the second mark on 
September 10 may be easily-dismissed. The weather, be it remem- 
bered, was thick. On the reach from the first to the second mark, 
says Lord Dunraven: . 


“ We steered the course given us, namely, N.E. by E. (magnetic), and 
Defender for some time steered identically the same course that we did. 
Therefore either hoth yachts made a mistake or the tug did. Having covered 
some six miles, as we estimated, we were much puzzled ab seeing nọ sign of 
she tug or mark. There was a tug steaming along to windward of us, and 
our attention was specially called to her by seeing “Defender haul her wind a 

couple of points or so, but we concluded that this could not possibly be the 
markboat, as she was not steering the course given us, and was not far enough 
ahead, Shortly afterwards this tug steamed head to wind and let go the float 
about one mile from us. , Defender having steered for this tug some fifteen 
minutes before, fetched the mark easily ; but we were then so much to leeward 
that we had to take in our bowsprit spinnaker, and, set the staysail, jib, and 
a jib topsail to do so. How much we lost by:sailing over additional ground and 
in handling, these big sails with a crowd of men ‘out on the bowsprit and. for- 
‘ward, I cannot say, but we lost considerably through the inefficient marking 
of the course. We lost seventeen seconds on this leg of the triangle.” 


But the error, if we admit it, did not affect the result: it only 
affected the amount ofi i kyrie led at the finish of 
that day’s race; an iti o purpose beyond an 
academic discussig i . In any case, the 
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water-line—load water-line, as it is called, or L.W.L. Now, obviously 

` the easiest way to prevent any tampering with the load water-line 
between the line of measurement and the time of racing is for the 
measurer to mark a yacht close by the water-line at stem and stern. 
Such a mark can easily be made with a stroke of paint or the scratch 
of a chisel, and by it any one can tell at a glance if a yacht is sailing 
at her proper degree of immersion. On August 30, to his surprise, 
Lord Dunraven Jearned that the practice of the New York Yacht Club 
was to mark the L.W.L. length by a couple of tacks on the deck— 
i.e., in such a way that an alteration of the L.W.L. could not possibly 
be detected by any one outside the vessel. He thought it right to 
protest; but on being told that. the Committee saw no reason to 
depart from their usual practice, did not press the matter. 

The two yachts were measured on Thursday, September 6, and 
Defender, as she entered the Erie Basin for this purpose, seemed to be 
floating higher than in her trial races with the American Vigilant. 
This was, of course, quite unobjectionable. She might sail at any 

. degree of immersion she pleased, so long as it was the one at which 
‘she was measured. The L.W.L. measurements now gave— Valkyrie, 
87°85 feet; Defender, 88°45 feet. 


. “ Both yachts,” says Lord Dunraven, “ lay inside Sandy Hook on Friday 
night” [the night before the race]; “ Defender’s tender, thé Hattie Palmer, 
lay alongside her, and the crew were at work from dark till one in the 
morning, 

“ On Saturday morning early my attention was drawn by those on board 
the City of Bridgeport, including representatives of her American crew, to 
the effect that’ Defender was visibly deeper in the water than when measured. 
She so appeared to me; but as her tender was alongside, and engaged, 
apparently, in taking material‘ out of her, it was impossible to form a 
definite opinion at that time. : 

“When I put Mr. Henderson, my representative, on board Defender 
about 9 a.m., after the Hattie Palmer had left her, I felt perfectly certain 
that Defender was immersed deeper than when measured. Not only was-her 
bobstay bolt nearer the water, which might have been the result of altera- 
tion of trim; but, judging by the line of bronze plating, and by the fact 
that a pipe amidships, which was flush with the water when measured, was 
nowhere visible, she was, in my deliberate opinion, floating about "four 
inches deeper in the water than when measured. 

“T was reluctant to make a formal complaint to the Cup Committee on a: 
matter which it was, of course, impossible for me to verify; and inany case 
nothing could be done before the race was started; but as soon as Mr. 
Latham Fish, a member of the Committee, came on board Valkyrie as De- 
JSender’s representative, and before the rac started, I stated the whole . 
case to him; told him | , been made, and that all 
the weight put into ‘not been taken out 
before the race; t i 
beyond her pr he earliest oppor- 
` = Fish asked me 
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re-measured, if possible, that evening. If that were impossible, then that 
the members of the Committee, or their representatives, should stay on 
board in charge of the vessels until they were measured; that the L.W.L. 
should be marked on both-vessels externally in such a' way as to be plainly 
visible, and that the Committee should take any other steps they thought 
desirable to ensure that the yachts should not exceed their L.W.L. length 
when racing. 

“T put Mr. Fish on board the Committee boat immediately after the race. 
No action was taken that evening beyond ordering the vessels to be re- 

‘measured and marked externally on the day following. No members or 
representatives of the Committee were placed in charge a remeasure- 
ment, as I had requested. 

* Had this been done, my contention that Defender exceeded her measured 
length, and the extremé limit of length imposed by the agreement and deed 
of gift—namely 90 feet—would have been proved or disproved. Defender 
lay Saturday night at Bay Ridge, with the Hattie Palmer alongside of her. 
Both yachts were measured on the following day—-Sunday afternoon, when 
their L.W.L. length was found tobe practically the same as when measured 
on the Friday previous; but obviously that fact affords no proof that 
either or both of them had not exceeded their measured ‘length when 
sailing on Saturday. My action in making this complaint has been severely 

_ ‘eriticised. I will only say that I considered it my duty toact as I did, and 
that I asked for nothing that I was not ready and galing to submit to 
myself.” 


For making such an accusation as this there can be only one excuse 
—namely, that Lord Dunraven has evidence at his command which 
will prove it beyond possibility of doubt. And even so, the accusa- 
tion should have been laid before the New York Yacht Club, or before 
the owners of Defender; not in the first place before newspaper 
readers on this side of the Atlantic. The accusation should have beent 
laid over there before the proper people, and proof should have been 
immediately produced. For, consider what it means. It means 
something very widely different from “ mistaken estimates” made in 
“ perfect good faith” by “proper authorities”; and quite as widely 
different from the tomfooling of an over-eager crowd of excursionists. 
It means that all or some of Defender’s crew. deliberately cheated, and 
sailed the American yacht under measurements which they had care- 
fully falsified! For my part, speaking merély as one of the multitude of 
Englishmen who would have rejoiced over Valkyries success, I should 
consider a belief in such foul play, backed by reasonable proof, a fifty 
times better reason for declining the contest than the one reason 
actually given—viz., the overcrowding of the course. The Valkyrie- 
Defender fiasco has given rise to a mighty deal of talk about “ British 
fair-play,” “our innate sense of sport,” “English sportsmanlike 
feeling,” and so forth. I should price these phrases higher did they 
occasionally fall from the lips of people who do not happen to be 
. Britons. But even so much of “ British sportsmanlike feeling” as 
may be found in the procedure of our Courts of Law provides that 
every man shall be considered innocent until he has been proved 
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to be guilty. Assuming, then, that the crew of Defender aro innocent, 
I ask if it be fair that, at this distance of place and time, they ‘should 
be called upon to meet such a charge? The charge, by its nature 
and by the circumstances of the case, is almost incapable of disproof. 
Nor can I see how it now admits of proof, unless Lord*Dunraven has 
secured what, on this side of the water, we call Queen’s evidence. 
He may have such evidence. But I confess that his choice of tribunal 
leads one to doubt it.* 

From this accusation of Lord Dunraven’s—the most lamentable 
incident in the whole stupid history of the 1895 contest for the Cup 
—let us get back to the real ground on which that contest was 
broken off—the overcrowding of the course.. As matters stand, at a 
little distance from shore the Committees that superintend these inter- 
national races become powerless; they have no authority to enforce, 
and the competing yachts are at the mercy of each and every excursion 
steamboat. We pride ourselves—-and in this case surely not without 
reason—that public opinion in England is sufficient guarantee, without 
need of legislation, that an American yacht would be given a clear 

_course in English waters. Oddly enough, triumphant democracy, or 
rule of the people, seems to connote over there an utter ineffectiveness | 
-of public opinion; and true liberty to consist in this, that any casual 
captain of any six-cent steamboat shall have full power to veto a 
friendly contest upon which two nations have set their hearts. The 
position is absurd enough. But a very little legislation will cure it. 

Meanwhile, Lord Dunraven seems to owe Defender’s crew one of 
two things—a prompt conviction or a prompt apology. 


A. T. QuiLLER-Couca. 


* In his speech at the Cardiff banquet, on November 21, Lord Dunraven is reported. 
to have said : (1) “ Why Defender’s people did not then and there, on September 7, 
jnsist upon having his complaint settled one way or another he did not know. It was 
impossible for bim to do anything. He could hot prove his case: it could only be 
proved by the Committee, and in the way he suggested.” But was it impossible for 
Lord Dunraven to do anything? Surely it was possible for him to insist upon a re- 
measurement either before or immediately after the race of September 7 ; and surely 
the duty of such insistence lay upon him, the accuser, and not upon Defender’s people, 
the accused. 

(2) “ It had also been charged against him, that he ought to have refused,to start in 
the first race, but he did not consider, under the circumstances, that he would have 
een justified in taking so violent a step.” Well, then, he could have announced im- 
mediately after the first race his resolution not to sail a second unless the Committee . 
took instant and effective steps to set his suspicions at rest. In short, the charge, if 
it had to be made at all, was so extremely serious that it should have been pressed 
xight home at the time. | re : ; 


PROFESSOR SAYCE VERSUS THE 
ARCH AOLOGISTS. 


N the October number of the Conremporary Review Professor Sayce 
published an article entitled ‘ Archeology v. Old Testament 
Criticism.” Professor Sayce claims to speak in the name of- 
“ archeology,” and passes a sweeping judgment, not upon this or that 
Biblical critic, but upon Biblical criticism as a whole, He dwells, in 
particular, on the question of the ‘origin of the Pentateuch. ` 
Archeology, ihe tells us, supports the opinion that the Pentateuch is 
not a compilation from different sources, but a book composed mainly, 
if not entirely, by Moses. Indeed, Professor Sayce commits himself 
to the statement that if Moses did not write the Pentateuch it would 
be “ something like a miracle” (p. 480). 

It is necessary, first of all, to point out an important fact which 
Professor Sayce has ignored. Whether he be in the right or in the 
wrong, itis certain that his conclusions, as to this subject, are rejected 
by a large number of the most eminent archeologists now living. 
Here it will suffice to mention the names of Schrader,* Friedrich 
Delitzsch,t Haupt, Winckler,§ and Maspero. These men, if will not 
be denied, are authorities of the first rank in the department of 
Assyriology and Egyptology; they are algo profoundly versed in 
Biblical studies. Yet, as regards the composite authorship of the 
Pentateuch they anantnotely support the theory of ‘the critics” 

* Schrader stated his views on the Pentateuch in the eighth edition of De Wette’s 
“ Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen} Einleitung,” 1869, pp. 270-325; to these views 
he still adheres in his “ Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament.” 1885-1888. 

t Delitzsch, ‘‘ Wo lag das Paradies?” 1881. P. 85. 

t Haupt, “Der keilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht,” 1881. P.20. > 

$ Winckler, “ Geschichte Israels,” Teil I., 1895. Pp. 47, 50,53, It may be mentioned 
that the Assyriologist Winckler goes very much’. further than the ma jority of 


“ critics’ ; thus, for example, the whole story of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt 
. he rejects as a fable, ‘ 
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whom Professor Sayce treats with such contempt, Of Maspero, 
Professor Sayce himself says that “alike as a philologist, a historian, 
and an archeologist he occupies a foremost place in the annals of 
modern knowledge and research”; * it may therefore be worth while 
to quote the exact words in which that distinguished French writer 
expresses his opinion on the subject at issue. “Pai suivi,” he says, 
“en cet endroit, comme presque partout ailleurs, le systéme de 
Wellhausen.” t According to Maspero; the so-called Jehovistic por- 
tions of the Pentateuch were composed about the year 840 B.c.; the 
Deuteronomic Code dates from the time of Josiah, and the Priestly 
Code is post-exilic. With regard to the author of the Priestly Code, 
Maspero remarks, “ Où les faits ne se pliatent pas à son dessein, il les 
abrège, les supprime, les altere, leur préte un caractère purement idéal, 
ow les dénature à tel point qu’ils ne répondent plus aux exigences 
de la réalité” į If Professor Sayce thinks that these well-known 
archeological authorities are in error, he has, of course, a perfect right 
to say so; but it is manifest that, so long as he differs from them, his 
verdict is not the verdict of “archeology.” It is his own. personal 
verdict, and our respect for it must depend upon the estimate which 
we have previously formed of his accuracy and discernment. 

‘That eminent archeologists should sometimes differ widely from 
one another will not appear surprising when we consider the nature 
of archeology. There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that an archeologist is a kind of deus ex machind, who can step in to 
decide all manner of questions with infallible authority. Archeology, 
like all other departments of research, has its limitations and uncer- 
tainties, and any archzeologist who ignores this truth will inevitably 
commit serious blunders. Archeological evidence is, from its very 
nature, fragmentary ; the missing links have to be supplied by con- 
jecture. This is especially the case when we are dealing with literary 
questions. The facts which it is most important for the student of 
literature to know are often the very facts about which archzology is 
most obstinately silent. Kings have frequently set up inscriptions 
to celebrate their- victories, but it is seldom indeed that authors have 

_set up inscriptions to celebrate the composition of their books. We 
possess, for example, thousands of Greek inscriptions and other 
archeological relics, which doubtless throw light upon many details 
of Greek literature. Yet how few are the cases in which it is possible 
to determine the authorship of a Greek book by archeological evi- 
dence! Whether, for instance, all the works ascribed to Plato are 
genuine can never be decided by archeology. Our belief, in such a 

* See Maspero, “The Dawn,of Civilisation,” edited by Professor Sayce, 1894, 


p. iii. 3 
+ Maspero, “Histoire Ancierne des Peuples de TOrient,” fifth edition, 1893, p. 395, 


note. 
F Ibid., p. 684. 
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matter, must be settled ultimately by internal proofs, in particular 
by the literary style, and it is obvious that here none but a well- 
trained Greek scholar has a right to pronounce a judgment. 

When we pass from the literature of Greece to that of the ancient 
Rast, we find that the uncertainty of archeological evidence is vastly 
augmented. This is' due to various causes. ‘In the first place, as 
every one knows, the languages and systems of writing in use among 
the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, and Assyrians fell into oblivion 
nearly two thousand years ago, and it is only in the present century 
that the meaning of the inscriptions has been, to some extent, 
unravelled. The student of Greek, Hebrew, and Sanscrit has the 
assistance of a linguistic tradition handed down through an unbroken 
series of learned men from the time when these languages were 
actually spoken ; the decipherer of the Egyptian and Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian inscriptions has no such aid—itis by conjecture, and conjecture ` 
alone, that the use of the characters, the meaning of the words, can 
be ascertained. That many of these conjectures are practically cer- 
tain no one will now attempt to deny, but a large margin of doubt 
still remains. The total absence of a linguistic tradition constitutes 
a difficulty which all the ingenuity of decipherers can never completely 
overcome. 

Another cause of uncertainty is the very ambiguous nature of the 
writing. The Assyrio-Babylonian character, in particular, might 
seem to have been expressly designed for the purpose of confusing 
the reader. There are hundreds of signs (or, rather, groups of signs) 
' to express syllables, and most of these signs may be read in two or more 
different ways.* Thus one sign stands for ash, rum, or dil, another 
for su, rug, or kus, another for tar, kud, shil, khaz, dim, or tim, and 
so on in scores of cases. The same kind of ambiguity belongs to the 
so-called ‘“Ideograms,” or signs to express ideas. One sign, for 
instance, means either “a brother,” or “ hostile,” or “sum total,” or 
“protect”; another means either ‘‘ captive,” or “land,” or “ moun- 
tain,” &c. &c. It will be readily understood that, with such a system, 
the same sentence is often susceptible of the most different interpre- 
tations : but even when an inscription can be translated with absolute 
certainty, it may still be very doubtful what conclusions we are to draw 
from it. Jt is important to remember that archeological evidence relat- 
ing to the Old Testament depends, in most cases, upon the identification 
of proper names—that is to say, a person, nation, or place mentioned 
in ‘an inscription is conjectured to be identical with some person, 
nation, or place mentioned in the Bible. But the risk of making 
false identifications is a very serious one. We all know that the 

* According to Professor Sayce, every character possessed more than one phonetic 


value (‘‘ Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists,” London 
1893, vol. ii. p..174). 
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same name may. be borne by many different individuals, and that two 
names which appear very similar may in reality have nothing to do 
with one another.* In the East, as in medieval Europe, the names 
of real persons ‘have often been used as pegs on which to hang vast 
‘masses of fiction; and accordingly the mere fact that a name is 
historical does not by ány means prove that all narratives in which 
that name occurs are to be accepted as history.t Thus, when Pro- 
fessor Sayce assures us that this or that passage of the Bible is 
“confirmed by the cuneiform inscriptions,” his statement may mean 
nothing more than that some name which appears in an inscription 
bears a general resemblance to some name in the Bible. He maintains, 
for instance, in his article (p. 482) that the narrative of Genesis -xiv. 
is “ fully confirmed,” because names resembling those of Arioch, 
Chedorlaomer, and Tidal occur in cuneiform inscriptions. That the 
names of the kings in Genesis xiv, may prove to be historical is quite 
possible, as “ critics” have often admitted ; but this is surely a very 
different thing from a “ full confirmation” of the narrative. Again, 
many writers, and Professor Sayce among them,§ identify the nation 
called Kheta by the Egyptians with the “ Hittites” of the Old Testa- 
ment, Yet one of the most learned archeologists in this country, 
Dr. E., A. Wallis Budge, has recently stated that for this theory there 
is not, in his opinion, “ the slightest evidence.” || Who is to decide 
the question? And is it not cléar that so long as this disagreement 
exists the passages in the Bible about the Hittites cannot be said to 
have been “ confirmed” by the Egyptian monuments? 

Professor Sayce, however, has dealt not so much with isolated 
passages in the Pentateuch as with the more general question. of its 
Mosaic authorship. “What is the evidence of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions on this subject? Since the inscriptions contain no mention of 
any Hebrew book, it is manifest that their testimony as to the Penta- 

æ It should be borne in mind that some of the Hebrew sounds have no equivalents 


in the cuneiform character, while others are liable to be confounded, so that great 


caution is here necessary. - 

+ A well-known example may be cited. No one doubts that Alexander the Great 
was a historical person ; yet it is notorious that almost all the Oriental accounts of 
Alexander are wild fictions, based, not upon the works of genuine historians, but upon 
the Greek romance of Alexander (falsely ascribed to Callisthenes). ‘The Egyptians,” 
says Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, “made him a hero and an Egyptian after their own 
fashion ; the Persians asserted that he was a Persian ; and the Christian writers from 
the sixth to the thirteenth century described him as a devout Christian, and as one 
worthy to be honoured by visions.and commands from our Lord Himself” (“The 
History of Alexander the Great,” 1889, p. xxxvi). 

t Professor Sayce forgets to state that one at least of the names cited by him is 
very doubtful; the name which he reads as Hri-Aku and identifies with Arioch should, 
according to some of the best Assyriologists of the present day, be pronounced Rim- 
Sin—see Winckler, in Schrader’s “ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek,” vol. iii., erste Hälfte, 
1892, pp. 93-99, and the recent article by Professor Jensen in the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, September 28, 1895, column 510. Jensen gives it as his opinion that 
the historical character of the narrative in Genesis xiv. is still open to grave suspicion 
—see the second paragraph of his article. j : 

§ Sayce, “The Higher Criticism,” 4th ed. 1894, p. 143. 

| Budge, “The Mummy,” 1893, p. 39. . 
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teuch cannot be direct and positive; at the very best they may supply 
us with the means of conjecturing, by analogy, how the Pentateuch is 
likely to have originated. According to Professor Sayce, the theory 
of the composite origin of the Pentateuch is opposed to analogy. 
“ There were,” he says, “no redactors in Assyria and Babylon, with 
scissors and. paste and all the apparatus of a modern German study ” 
(p. 481). No critic, so far as I am aware, has ever imagined that 
“all the apparatus of a modern German study” existed anywhere in ` 
the ancient world. What Professor Sayce appears to mean by his 
somewhat rhetorical language is that no Assyrian or Babylonian books 
were compilations from various’ sources, Even if this were proved, it 
would surely be rash to assume that no Hebrew books were compila- 
tions. The habits of the Assyrians and of the Hebrews were not 
necessarily identical in all respects. But is it quite certain that no 
Assyrian book was a compilation—-‘a literary hash,” as Professor 
Sayce terms it? Does Professor Sayce claim to have read all the 
Assyrian books that ever were written ? or half of them? or a hun- 
dredth part of them? What are the facts, for example, as to the 
religious literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians? The numerous 
fragments which we possess prove that this literature was very 
extensive; but when these fragments were composed, and how many 
of them are the work of a single writer, is a matter about which the 
most learned Assyriologists can give us scarcely any information. 
Schrader notes, as something quite exceptional, that in a particular 
case we are able to ascertain the name and approximate date of an 
Assyrian author who composed religious poetry.* But, as a rule, the 
history of religious literature among the Assyrians and Babylonians is 
far more obscure than the history of the Old Testament books. 

The same thing applies to the sacred writings of ancient Egypt. ` 
Here also we find abundant traces of a large religious literature, but 
very little information as to its authorship.t Take one of the most 
famous of these writings, the so-called ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” Is this 
the work of one man? Egyptologists tell us that it is undoubtedly 
a conglomeration of fragments written at various times by various 
unknown authors, and that it underwent several “recensions” or 
“modifications” in’ the course of ages.t Again, what do we know 
about the Avesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians? Widely as 
scholars differ with regard to its origin, they all agree that it is a 
collection of fragments, the date of which can be determined by con~ 
jecture only. - i 

* See Schrader, ‘‘ Die Höllenfahrt der Istar,” 1874, p. 67 note. 

+ See Brugsch, “ Die Ægyptologie,” 1891, p. 148. ' 

f As to the “ Book of the Dead,” E. Naville says: “ Zuerst ist es deutlich, wie schon 
Lepsius erkannt hatte; dass es kein Buch im eigenflichen Sinne des Wortes ist; es 
ist weder eine Einheit noch ein Ganzes, es ist eine Sammlung, die wahrscheinlich 


allmählich in verschiedenen Epochen entstanden ist.” “ Das ägyptische Todtenbuch,” 
1886, Einleitung, p. 18 ; see also p. 25. 
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Thus the facts known as to -the religious literature of the ancient 

: East tend rather to confirm than to overthrow the theory of the com- 
posite ‘authorship of the Pentateuch.* But, as I have before remarked, 
analogies drawn from other literatures can never decide this question ; 
the controversy must ultimately be settled by the internal evidence of 
the Pentateuch itself and the relation in which it stands to other . 
Old Testament writings. Is there any proof that Professor Sayce 
‘has ever seriously investigated the matter? It appears, but . too 
plainly from his article, as well as from his previous writings, that his 
knowledge of Biblical criticism is altogether superficial. This is, at 
least, the most charitable interpretation of the fact that he sometimes 
ascribes to “the critics,” as a body, opinions which no, critic of 
repute has ever dreamt of maintaining. Thus in his article (p. 478) 
he informs the public that the critics believe “ hardly a fragment” of 
the Pentateuch to have existed before the time of Josiah. Such a 
statement implies ignorance of the whole controversy. Itis notorious 
that not only the so-called “conservative critics,” such as Nöldeke, 
Dillmann and Schrader, but even Kuenen, Wellhausen and Robertson 
Smith, have invariably held that the greater part of Genesis, as well 
as large portions of Exodus and Numbers, existed in writing long 
before the time of Josiah. This is what Professor Sayce calls “hardly 
a fragment.” In support of his accusation he offers not a single proof, 
not a single reference to the works of any writer. Yet before publish- 
ing pages of invective against Biblical critics, he ought surely to have 
taken the trouble to find out precisely what theories have been main- 
tained by the principal critics of our time. He-might, for example, have 
consulted Driver's “ Introduction to the Literature ‘of the Old Testa- 
ment,” or Robertson Smith’s “Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” or 
Wellhausen’s “Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte.” Had he found 
in those works any statement which appeared to him to conflict with 
archeological discoveries, it would have been easy for him to point 
it out and to give his reasons for rejecting it. In this way he might . 
possibly have rendered a service to Biblical criticism, and at all events 
he would have been acting in a perfect. legitimate manner. But to 
bring forward sweeping charges, without any attempt to substantiate 
them, is a proceeding altogether unworthy of a scientific investigator: 
Professor Sayce is particularly indignant at what he calls the 

“ cocksureness ” of his opponents, but his own arguments in support 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch do not by any means 
savour of extreme caution. The reasoning on which he chiefly relies 


* This appears to have been the opinion of Professor Sayce himself only a few 
months ago. “The composite character of the Pentateuch, therefore, is only what a 
study of similar contemporaneous literature brought to light by modern research would 
lead us to expect. The ‘higher’ criticism of the Old Testament has thus been justified 
in ac mrad analysis of the Book of Moses.” “The Higher Criticism,” 4th edition, 
1894, p. 34. , 
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would appear to be somewhat as follows. Literary culture existed in 
Egypt and some other countries before the time of Moses. There- 
fore the Israelites must at that time have practised the art of writing. 
Therefore Moses must have written something. What Moses wrote 
cannot have been lost. Therefore Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Q.E.D. It must be admitted that this reasoning presents the appear- 
ance of a rather top-heavy erection. At every point an assumption 
is made which is, to say the least, disputable. From the fact that 
writing was practised among. the settled populations of Egypt and 
Canaan it does not necessarily follow that writing was in vogue 
among the nomadic Israelites. The Old Testament itself bears witness 
to the hatred and contempt with which the Egyptians habitually 
regarded the nomads (Gen. xlvi. 34). Even at the present day 
it is quite usual in the East to find utterly illiterate tribes living in 
close proximity to great centres of civilisation. But supposing it 
to be proved (which it is not) that the Israelites in the days of 
Moses were a “literary people,’ we hardly have a right to assume 
that Moses must have been an author of books. As every reader 
of the Bible is aware, some of the greatest among the Hebrew 
prophets wrote no books, or, if they did, those books have utterly 
perished. This was the case with Samuel (who is expressly coupled 
with Moses in Jer. xv. 1) and with the two great prophets of 
Northern Israel, Elijah and Elisha. It is strange that Professor 
Sayce should need to be reminded of a still more conspicuous example 
which would alone suffice to overthrow his argument. What fact is 

» more certain than that the Founder of Christianity Himself left no 
writings behind Him? Yet the Jews in the first century of our ' 
era were undoubtedly a “ literary people.” 

That the history and work of Moses should be shrouded in great 

obscurity will hardly astopish us when we compare him with some 
other famous men of antiquity. Pythagoras, for instance, lived 
among a people who had long practised the art of writing, at a period 
wliich is far better known to us than the period of Moses. Yet, as 
Professor Joseph Mayor remarks, 
“(there is no one of the early philosophers about whose history and doctrines 
it is more difficult to ascertain the exact truth than Pythagoras. This is 
owing in part to the fact that neither Pythagoras himself nor any of his 
immediate disciples committed their teaching to writing, and also that the 
earliest Pythagorean treatise, composed by Philolaus, a contemporary of 
Socrates, is only known to us through fragments, the genuineness of which 
is disputed ; but still more it is owing to the luxuriant growth of an apocry- 
phal Pythagorean literature among later eclectic philosophers, who desired 
to claim the authority of Pythagoras for their own speculations.” * 

A very important question which Professor Sayce has ventured to 
treat—though, as I think, it would have been more prudent in him 


>J oseph B. Mayor, " A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy ” 1881, p. 8, note. 
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to avoid it—is the possibility of separating documents of composite 
origin into their component parts. I must here remark that he has 
grossly exaggerated the amount of certainty which’ Biblical critics 
claim for their analysis of the Pentateuch. ‘The critic,” he says, 
“knows exactly what each author wrote or pieced together, where J 
and E dovetail into one another, or where P breaks ‘off and Q com- 
mences ” (p. 479). This sentence would alone suffice to prove how 
little acquaintance Professor Sayce possesses with the writings of 
those whom he attacks. It is admitted by all competent critics that 
in many passages the analysis of the Pentateuch is extremely uncer- 
tain.” But the fact that some details are obscure does not invalidate 
the general result. Professor Sayce scoffs at the attempt to analyse 
ancient documents; it is, according to him, as futile as the attempt to 
separate between the two authors in “a novel of Besant and Rice.” 
This parallel gives a strange notion of Professor Sayce’s literary 
studies, There is surely an obvious distinction between a narrative 
produced by the collaboration of two authors and a narrative con- 
structed out of two or more independent works. But if it be “ extra- 
vagant” to determine the origin of the various parts of the Pentateuch 
by “linguistic testimony,” that is, by the evidence of literary style, 
what are we to say of the archeologist who determines the date of 
an inscription by the spelling of- certain words, the precise shape of 
certain letters, and other minute indications? To the untrained mind 
a slight curve in an up-stroke or a down-stroke may seem a matter of 
no significance, but the archeologist knows better. Just as literary 
style varies, so graphical style varies, according to time, place, and 
other conditions. It is, of course, true that our knowledge of the 
Hebrew language is imperfect, as Professor Sayce remarks. But 
the archeologist is in a precisely similar situation. What archzolo- 
gist professes to have .a complete. knowledge of ancient styles of 
writing and styles of art? Yet when archeologists tell us thata 
papyrus or a statuette is of a certain period we respect their judg- 
ment, though we know that it is not infallible; and it would surely 


* I need hardly give a list of references in support of this statement, but it may be- 
worth while to quote the words in which Wellhausen stims up his views as to the 
analysis of the Pentateuch : “Ich bin vielfach unbetretene Bahnen gewandelt und 
fern von der Hinbildung, überall zu gesicherten Zielen gelangt zu sein. Meinen groben 
Untersuchungen müssen viel feinere und in’s Detail gehende folgen, die ihre Ergeb- 
nisse bestätigen, berichtigen und umstossen werden. Zur Zeit fehlt es durchaus an 
solchen, z. B. ist man in Betreff der sprachlichen Kriterien von JE und Q über das 
oberflächlichste Lexikaliche nicht heransgekommen. Zu einiger Beruhigung gereicht 
es mir, dass ich von Hupfeld in jeder Beziehung ausgegangen bin, aber nicht bloss von 
ihm, sondern von all meinen Vorgängern gelernt habe. Wenn ich für die langwierige 
und undankbare Arbeit einen Lohn hoffe, so ist es Diskussion und Widerspruch.” — 
“ Die Composition des Hexateuchs,” 1885, p. 208. 

+ It has often been remarked that the main problem in the analysis of the Penta- 
teuch (or rather, the Hexateuch) consists in the separation of the P (the Priestly Code): 
from JE ; owing to the peculiar style of P, this can generally be done with certainty. 
The separation of J from E is very much more difficult, but it is also less important 
from a historical point of view. : , 


a 
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be the height of folly to deride and insult them because the subtle 
differences on which their judgment is based do not seem clear to 
unpractised eyes. It is the same with othersciences. If a man were 
to assert that it is “ extravagant” in astronomers to determine the 
relative weight of the planets and the exact date of eclipses in the 
remote past, we should consider this a proof, not of ‘“ common-sense,” 
but of ignorance. The validity of a scientific method is a matter 
about which only experts can judge, and when experts are virtually 
agreed in their conclusions there is at least a reasonable probability 
that their method may be trusted. The proof that the critical analysis 
of the Pentateuch is not ‘‘an ingenious way of weaving ropes out of 
the sand,” as Professor Sayce expresses it, lies in the fact that, while 
` there is still considerable difference of opinion among critics as to the 
historical veracity of the documents, there has long been substantial 
unanimity as to their extent. 

That the ancient Hebrews composed historical books by piecing 
together fragments of older works, with various modifications, is not 
a meré hypothesis; it is a fact which the Book of Chronicles, as 
compared with Samuel and Kings, establishes beyond ail possibility of 
doubt. Professor Sayce seems to fancy that the analogy of Arabic 
literature is on his side. As this happens to be a subject on which I 
can speak from personal study, I have no hesitation in saying that he 
is here in error. It has long ago been remarked that the literary 
methods of the Arabic historians are strikingly similar to the methods 
which modern criticism recognises in the Old Testament.* The 
older Arabic historians are essentially compilers; long passages are 
often copied by one writer from another, but in such cases we almost 
invariably find important differences between the two texts. While 
‘some sentences are reproduced verbatim, others are abridged, expanded, 
or otherwise modified. Whole books are remodelled by means of 
omissions and interpolations. Thus, for instance, one of the oldest 
historical works in Arabic is the “ Biography of the Prophet,” by 
Ibn Ishik; we possess the book, however, not in its original form, 
but in the “ recension” of Ibn Hishim, who lived ‘about half-a-cen- 
‘tury later. Ibn Hisham tells us, in his preface, that he omitted what 
seemed to him unnecessary, doubtful, or likely to give offence ; he also 
.added longer or. shorter pieces from other sources. It is a still more 
significant fact that, according to his own statements, he altered 


certain passages, especially such as cast discredit on “the Apostle of 
God.” t 


* See, for example, Renan’s “Histoire Générale des Langues Sémitiques,” fourth 
edition, 1863, pp. 118-120. 

T Those who wish to see for themselves how closely the literary methods of the 
Arabs resemble those ascribed by critics to the ancient Hebrews may consult a 
pamphlet by Carl Brockelmann, “Das Verhiiltniss von Ibn-el-Alirs Kamil fit-ta’rik zu 
Tabaris Akbar errusul wal-mulûk,” Strassburg, 1890. 
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In this article I have intentionally abstained from laying stress on 
the fact that some of the opinions which Professor Sayce condemns 
to-day are opinions which he held a year ago. . To convict him of in- 
consistency would be easy, but it would not, in my belief, serve any 
useful purpose. If his present theories rest upon adequate proof, . 
they are none the less true because he rejected them in 1894; if they 
are false, it is of no importance to ascertain how he came to adopt 
them. I have, therefore, endeavoured to treat the question as a 
scientific not as a personal one. It has, I think, been shown that 
sthe conclusions which Professor Sayce wishes to thrust upon the 
public in the name of “ archeology” are conclusions which the most 
eminent archeologists of our time emphatically repudiate. Jt has 
been shown that the evidence which he brings forward is of the most 
doubtful kind—conjectural identifications of names and vague theories 
about “ literary culture ” in ages with regard to which our informa- 
tion is extremely defective. Finally, it has been shown that, while. 
assailing Biblical critics with the utmost violence of language, he be- 
trays lamentable ignorance of their works, Whether such methods 
will greatly further the cause of archeology may be doubted. In 
archeology, in Biblical criticism, and in all other departments of re- 
search, we can make progress only in so far as we discriminate be- 
tween facts and conjectures, between matters about which experts are 
agreed and matters about which they differ, 

A, A. BEVAN, 
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old order of things, but, even when this is admitted, there remains 
the important consideration, Would it have been worth while? If 
the old view of the situation was based on a false assumption and a 
sham, was it politic or desirable that we should continue to play the 
part of the big policeman, whose, presence alone prevented the revela- 
tion of the truth? If we had acted thus, we should certainly have 
given offence to Japan and at the same time injured China, by con- 
firming her in an erroneous estimate of her own strength, and thus 
postponed her eventual regeneration. After all, the result must, be 


pronounced for the best, when it has to be admitted that it signified | 


the earlier realisation of the decrepitude of China, the hollowness of 
its military power, and the lamentable want of public spirit in its 


people. Far better is it for us, even by an error of policy, to have ' 


learnt these things than to have gone on reposing on the unreal till 
encountered by a graver crisis. 

But it did not at all follow that, because we voluntarily abandoned 
the position which we had gained by strenuous and systematic action 
in the Far East during sixty years, we should have no policy at all, 
and allow other Powers to take the lead when Japan sought to dictate 
her terms to her defeated neighbour. There is no reason to suppose 
that our Foreign Office is so badly served that it was not aware of 


the Japanese terms before they, were published, and the merest tyro _ 


in politics should have been able to pronounce the demand for the 
cession of the Leaoutung peninsula an impossible and intolerable one 
so long as there is any State called China. It might have been fore- 
seen with equal certitude that Russia would never acquiesce in such 
® proposition, while to oppose it provided her with a natural and easy 
means of propitiating China and advancing her own ends. But these 
sufficiently obvious considerations were all overlooked; and because 
Japan had listened to our representations, and scrupulously respected 
the trade areas at Shanghai, on the Yangtsekiang, and elsewhere, we 
said and did nothing when she formulated a claim that she, and we 
also, ought to have known was undesirable and unattainable. If we 
had had a policy we could not have failed to urge on the Japanese 
the advisability of omitting or withdrawing the demand for Leaou- 
tung and Port Arthur, and increasing the war indemnity. But we 
did nothing, and when Russia took the initiative and found the sup- 
port of France and Germany, we refused to join them, although it 
was perfectly plain that Japan could have no alternative to taking 
her orders from them. Having missed another great opportunity, 
on this occasion solely through our inability to see that other Powers 
- have a very astute and active policy in the Far East, it is not eurpris- 
ing that we declined to follow the lead of some of those Governments 
which had in the summer of 1894 refused to combine with us, We 
had sunk into a secondary position, but there was no reason why we 
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should hasten to.register it as our proper place. Our diplomacy 
was not so much at fault; the grand defect was the want of a clear 
and rational policy ; and if we are to hold our own in the Far East, 
it must be promptly found, 

In deciding what that policy is to i we have first of all to consider 
what are our objects; and then, in the second place, to measure as 
accurately as we may all the forces that bear upon and relate to the 
situation. Now, our objects are very simple and very clear. They 
might be summed up in one sentence. We want the markets of the 
Far Hast—that is to say, of both China and ‘Japan—kept. open, so 
that our trade may have free play. If all are equal, we do not ask 
for any favour anywhere. But we cannot be blind to the fact that 
the beginning of the dismemberment of China in any quarter must 
injuriously affect the position on the coast, and gradually pave the 
way to the displacement and injury of those who, like ourselves, trade 
with that country purely from the outside. Therefore, we could not 
be indifferent to Russian annexations in Manchuria, Mongolia, or even 
in Central Asia. We have no similar projects, yet their realisation 
would drive the most pacific to counter measures. This is another ' 
point of view which brings ont the difference between the new and 
the old situation in the Far Hast. It would have been far better, 
and an easier problem altogether, if China had continued sufficiently 
strong in herself to maintain herself without being a serious menace 
to any one, while now she must be so quickened by foreign example, 
policy, and force that she will become an instrument in the hands of 
‘those who secure the control over her, and thus cannot fail to become 
the most powerful element in the movement of the world. Unfor- 
tunately it must be an element opposed to the best interests of 
mankind, and a drag on civilisation. Therefore, without entering 
upon polemical discussions about Lord Rosebery’s mistakes, if they 
were mistakes, we may confine our attention to the more practical 
point of defining and deciding what are the best means of safeguard- 
ing our interests in the Far East. 

A brief consideration ‘suffices to show that, beside our own, there 
are only three influences of the first magnitude to be considered— 
those of Japan, Russia, and China herself. If an excessive or insuffi- 
cient value is given to the power and’ energy of any one of these 
States, even the at present passive and inanimate mass of China, it 
will be found, when the problem attains the stage of solution, that 
those who miscalculated have suffered for the benefit of the more 
accurate. Now, with regard to Japan, there is the most absolute 
necessity for the formation of a calm and well based opinion. She 
has won the admiration of the world by her courage and. great powers 
of organisation. Her people have shown a noble patriotism, and her 
statesmen considerable self-restraint when baffled by foreign inter- 
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vention in some of their most cherished expectations. The address 
and triumph of her navy would naturally appeal to English sympathies, 
and, if we did not believe, that the English fleet ought to be able to 
do it alone, we should have pleasure in admitting that the Anglo- 
Japanese squadrons could sweep the Eastern .seas, Japan possesses, 
moreover, the most considerable trained and disciplined army east of 
Singapore ; and the Russian garrison of Manchuria, largely as it has 
been increased of late, will not approximate to it in numbers until 
the Siberian railway has been completed, which cannot be for three 
or four years, As-to the precise value of that army opinions will 
differ, but the Japanese have always been a warlike people, with a 
high reputation for patriotism and military spirit, and the campaigns 
in Corea and Formosa show no deterioration in either respect, while 
they bring out a considerable capacity in the organisation, at least, of 
a campaign, But, having made the Japanese all the compliments 
they deserve and so heartily like, there remains the serious question, 
What is the true military value of the Japanese army? No one has 
ventured to say that it would have much chance against a Russian 
force of even inferior numbers, and it is probable that, if there were 
any reason to think so, some of the many English officers who have 
seen it would not hesitate to play the part of prophet. The campaign 
with the Chinese is quite useless, for never did any race cut a more 
contemptible figure than the Chinese did. The Japanese have to be 
measured in comparison not with the cowards who would not hold 
Port Arthur and Wei Hai Wei, ,but with a race which in its own 
stolid way produces one of the best fighting armies in the world. It 
would require pretty conclusive evidence to encourage the opinion 
that, under any approximate conditions, Japan will be ever a match 
for Russia, even at the extremity of her empire. 

If Japan were likely to remain a passive and inactive observer of 
_ the development of the Far-Hastern question, an error in calculating 
her strength and status as a military power would not matter so very 
much ; but she claims to be the emissary of Destiny in giving it 
shape, and in precipitating events, from which she hopes to draw the 
main advantage. Japan is naturally an ambitious and aggressive 
Power, and having tasted blood in a profitable continental adventure 
there Will be no holding her .back whenever she thinks she sees or 
can make an opportunity of carrying out her plans. The bulk of the 
war indemnity as yet paid by China has been assigned to the purpose 
of giving Japan a navy, which she expects will secure for her the 
same predominance in the Eastern world that England enjoys in the 
Western. The conquest of Formosa which, if the Chinese had any 
backbone, might have been difficult, has been accomplished with such 
oase that its formal pacification cannot be very remote, and it will’ 
release the greater part of the large army that has effected it. But 
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far from this success having conduced to peaceful views, the J apanese 
are straining every nerve to make their second or reserve army as 
efficient as the four or five corps which were employed during the 
late war. It may be some time before she conceives herself to be 
ready; but the confusion in Corea, the maladministration in that 
country, the causa teterrima belli, will long provide her with a ready 
excuse whenever she thinks herself able to act in defiance of Russia. 
Those who associate themselves with Japan and tie up their fortunes 
with her cannot look for quiet times. The temperament of her people, 
the ambition of her politicians, will urge her to fresh adventures, so 
that she may make all the profit she .can out of the decay and down- 
fall of China, But prudent counsellors will ask, Has she the power 
to compass her designs? | Her calculations were right in the grapple 
with China; but they were right only because the condition of China ~ 
exceeded the worst pictures ever drawn of national decay and military 
ineptitude. In her next venture she will have nothing to hope for 
of this kind. Therefore, both she and those who join her will have 
need to entertain no illusions. ; 
But if it is difficult to measure the power of Japan, which has 
definite and visible means of asserting herself, how much more is it 
the case with regard to China, which has none? Yet one might 
counsel some caution and restraint before arriving at the sweeping 
conclusion that because China is down and prostrate therefore she has 
become a factor of no importance in the shaping of events throughout 
the Eastern world. Here lies the true problem that the Russian 
writer was shrewd enough to. see eight months ago; yet there are 
many persons who declare that there is no problem, because China 
has been obliterated. I wrote many years ago that ‘ the pretensions 
of China were such as required great power and an efficient army to 
maintain them,” and while the pretensions remain undiminished it 
has been demonstrated to the world that such military power as she 
had acquired is worthless., Of the existing Chinese Government it is 
impossible to say a good word, or even to entertain a hope. During 
the war it showed want of courage, resolution, and common-sense. 
While the Emperor and the Court were shivering panic-stricken 
behind the walls of Pekin how could courage be expected from the 
ill-armed and untrained peasants driven to the front partly by force 
and partly by promises of payment which were never fulfilled ? The 
absence of all resolution was still more pitiable. The Emperor and 
his hydra-headed advisers had not the resolution to fight or to come 
to terms. They might have avoided war altogether by caving in, or 
they might have shortened it and reduced their own discomfiture by a 
surrender of their pretensions after the preliminary defeats at Ping- 
yang and at the Yalu. Having allowed the war to go on, their 
resolution ought to have been equal to the test of a Japanese attack 
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on-Pekin, for the defence of which an enormous number of men were 
undoubtedly collected. The reputation, and, as it seems to me, the 
existence of the’Manchu Government could alone be maintained by 
fortitude in the face of adversity, and by the firm resolution never to ` 
yield .to the foe who had wantonly forced a. war upon it. Had there 
been courage and patriotism China, even without an army, must have 
prevailed in the long run; but there was neither. -There was not 
even common-sense; for if China had used her resources in money 
she could have obtained the services.of several thousand foreigners, _ 
who in a little time would have organised fresh powers of resistance,- 
and perhaps a victorious army. But instead of that she only employed 

a few, and whenever she could she evaded paying them, keeping her 

treasure to buy off- the conqueror and whet his appetite for more in 

the future. Those that she did employ possessed no authority, and 
their Chinese colleagues, hopeless of defeating the J apanese, found 
relief in baffling the Europeans: 

: This is a terrible picture of national decay and administrative in- 
` capacity. Yet what has happened since shows that it is not over- 
coloured. Most people and nations profit by their experience. When 
France was crushed by her disasters, and left with a destroyed army, 

‘an open frontier, and a mountain of debt, did she sit down and take no 
steps to repair her errors and regain her position? “No; to the 


,. admiration of the world she restored her army to a higher point of 


efficiency than ever; she made her open frontier stronger than the 
old one on the Rhine ; and she ‘bore without a murmur the burden of 
her terrible debt. That was an example that Chinese statesmen should 
have takèn to heart. But instead of seeking to emulate it they 
“have done nothing, and show no signs of doing anything. More than 
six months have elapsed since peace was concluded, but there is not 
the least reason to suppose that.China is a man or a ship more pre- 
pared to defend herself than she was. If anything, she has gone 
back, for most. of the foreigners already i in, her service have left, and 
no encouragement is offered others to join. On the other hand, the 
same capacity. to blunder into difficulties which might be avoided is 
being shown as before the Tong Hak rebellion in Corea. There is.a 
Chinese as well as a European case in the great Missionary Question ; 
but no one can doubt that if the murder of foreigners were to be 
condoned . because they were missionaries there would very soon be 
no foreigners left in China. ‘Therefore, such outrages as those at 
Kucheng and in the province of Szchuen must be punished and 
ample reparation secured, not merely from the local authorities, but. 
from the central: Government as well. Our object is. not merely to 
exact justice, but to prevent the repetition of such crimes. One would 
have thought that the stern lesson they have received would have 
prevented the repetition at Pekin of the folly of closing the eyes to 
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the realities of a danger. Yet it seemed the other day as if the 
Chinese Government was voluntarily preparing for itself a fresh 
humiliation at the hands of England. The incident might be allowed 
to pass into oblivion were there not too much reason to apprehend: 
that the tortuous course of Chinese’ policy threatens to bring her into 
fresh collision with ourselves. There is no doubt very great soreness 
among the members of the present Chinese Administration with regard 
to England, who did nothing to avert the loss of Leaoutung, and whose 
‘opposition to the future loans China may seek to raise under Franco- 
Russian influences may prove considerable and damaging to their 
success. But even a well-grounded grievance is scarcely an explana- 
tion for such a folly as China’s provoking ‘ʻa i hostile collision with 
England. 

On the other hand, while not yielding a point in the necessity of 
insisting on the full compliance by China with those treaty obligations 
which guarantee the safety of peaceful foreigners, something may be- 
‘pleaded in favour of a country which is so wretchedly misgoverned, 
and whose only chance of salvation seems to lie in some new and yet 
undiscovered form of administration. But even in the display of 
sympathy unusual difficulties present themselves. The Chinese people, 
of whom Dr. Morrison, following on to many other travellers, gives so 
attractive an account in his remarkable work, are apparently the per- 
petrators of the cruel deeds which have shocked and -irritated us; 
whereas the Chinese Government, whose feebleness is contemptible and 
exasperating, is guiltless of all participation in the crimes. It seems 
a fresh exemplification of the truth of Rochefoucauld’s saying, “ La 
faiblesse west pas la fausseté mais elle en tient bien la place.” If the 
Chinese Government were not weak it would have obedience from its 
viceroys and governors, and, indeed, it would also have beaten the - 
Japanese, As it is weak, it suffers the penalty of its own remissness 
and decayed power. We cannot march’ into every inland province, 
and give the occupants of offending yamens their deserts. As long 
as there is a central Government: we must call it to account even if 
the thunder of our diplomatic or military artillery hasten the fall of 
the Manchu from his tottering throne. This may not be abstract jus- 
tice, but it is the hard logic to which every Government has in some 
form or other to listen and defer. It is one of the worst symptoms ' 
about the present: Chinese Administration; that instead of looking 
facts in the face and accepting them as they are it devotes: all its in- . 
genuity to evading its responsibilities, minimising the rights it has 
reluctantly ceded fo foreigners, and. demonstrating that its only 
hearty wish is not to profit by modern knowledge and civilisation, but 
to dispense with them. Too late are these dreams of Confucian peri 
fection. The grip of the outer world has tightened round China, It 
. will either strangle her or galvanise her into fresh life, ' 
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But if the Manchu dynasty is hopeless and doomed, as apparently it 
is, for the northern races of China, which were thought to be the 
most warlike, have clearly lost their manhood, there is no appearance 
of anything likely to take its place that would be at all more worthy or 
more serviceable. For the purposes of a single central Government the 
Chinese people’ are just as helpless and hopeless as the Manchu 
régime. Patriotism did not come into play against a bitterly- 
hated foreign enemy ; what chance is there of its making an appear- 
ance. when the work to be done is to put down corruption in high 
places, where all, from the lowest coolie to the highest mandarin, are 
corrupt, and to provide a good Government in a State which does 
not understand the meaning of the words? The present condition of 
China resembles that of the Augean stables ; it will take a Hercules to 
cleanse it, and we can only exclaim where is the man? Certainly not 
Li Hung Chang, who, with all the shortcomings of his traditions and 
country, still towers over all his race as their one great man. If 
China could be redeemed by a ruse or a phrase he is the man to do it, 
but he cannot give her a new system.’ Moreover, he is too old to 
make the attempt. If he were twenty years younger he might be 
induced, or he might undertake to give his country a new dynasty ; 
but all' he can now attempt is to, draw up model reforms in conjunc- 
tion, with his ally, the Empress Dowager, and select sites for a new 
capital. But if a great regeneration of the Chinese Government is 
not to be looked for from Li Hung Chang on account of his age, still 
less is it to be expected from his rival, Chang Che Tung, whose belief 
in the merit of the ancient forms of China has not been diminished by 
anything that has happened. He sees, and, with the exception of Li 
Hung Chang, most of his order see, in the facts of the Japanese war 
reason not to embrace, but to dispense with modern discoveriés and 
knowledge. Such persons are .hopeless, and the more carefully the 
whole official world of China is considered the more forcibly does the 
conclusion come home to us that the regeneration of China from 
within is beyond the bounds of hope. The lesson of the Taepings, who 
were one degree worse rascals than the officials they sought to super- 
sede, should suffice to show that no reasonable hope of a popular and 
efficient Government, organised by some national champion or move- 
ment, can be entertained. Still, there is scarcely any room to doubt 
that China will have to be reorganised in order to maintain not her 
independence but that cohesion among the children of Han which is 
indispensable, and if the required influence and machinery cannot be’ 
supplied from within they will have to come from without. 

And the enunciation of that problem will serve to introduce the 
third and most important force bearing on the new situation in the 
Far East. If there were no Russia, we suppose China might be left 
to work out her own destiny, subject to periodical sharp reminders 
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that other nations have common rights; but with the present dis- 
pensation it is impossible to ignore what promises in time to prove 
the overshadowing influence of China. Russia has just rendered China 
‘an immense service, and it is of a nature to ‘allay, not to arouse the 
suspicions of the benefited. She has alsd the services of the Minister, 
Count Cassini, who of all men best understands the Far Eastern 
situation, and to whose boldness and statesmanlike grasp of-the ques- 
tion the arrest of Japan’s triumph was mainly due. To him also is 
due the suggestion, which has been carried out, of several hundred 
Chinese officers having been attached to the Russian army .to learn 
the essentials of that military knowledge without which no nation can 
hope to maintain its position. Russia has therefore taken that first 
step towards the regeneration of China which will pave the way for 
others; and she has done this with the good will at least, if not the 
cordial co-operation of China herself. She can follow it up when 
she deems fit by measures calculated to establish her own authority 
within the Manchurian region; while far to the west the Mahomedan 
revolt provides a ready excuse for intervention in the interests of 
China. As Russia would not have to deal in the first place with any 
mass of population, the absorption of much of China’s, Central Asian 
or Mongolian possessions would not entail much difficulty or carry 
with it any great responsibility, although it seems probable that 
Russia will not attempt anything of this kind before the completion 
of the Siberian railway. Her next move—and it will probably be made 
in connection with the second instalment of the Indemnity loan— 
will be to secure the right for her railway, or for one nominally Chinese, 
from Vladivostock to cross Manchuria in a direct line to the Amour; and 
it is even whispered in diplomatic circles that a secret treaty has been 
signed to this effect, In this way the first step will have been taken 
to bring the Pekin Government and. the northern part of China 
entirely under the influence and control of Russia; and, given the 
improved means of communication, there seems no way of preventing 
that consummation except by a war, which English opinion would not 
be likely to support. With time, therefore, the realisation of the 
first part of Russia's mission must be accepted as inevitable; for the 
idea of Japan being able to oppose and prevent it single-handed cannot 
be seriously entertained. 

But, for the perfect realisation of Russia’s plans, China must cease 
to be a passive subject in the affair.’ Her co-operation, gradually and 
skilfully utilised, must largely contribute to the further success of 
Russia’s vaster plans. The downfall of China was due to want of 
courage and to military inexperience, precisely the qualities in which 
Russia can be charged with no deficiency. By supplying the needed 
organisation Russia could soon obtain-an efficient and considerable 
military force from the Chinese that would in course of time become 
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a set off, and more than a set off, for Japan. As the Novosti implied, 
those who think that China will always be beneath contempt as a 
military Power, or as the instrument of a military Power, provide 
those who know differently with the most excellent opportunity of 
gaining the ascendency in the Far Hast. All that has been said and 
written in favour of the Chinese people will yet be realised, but it 
will not be under the existing dynasty. In some form or other 
Russia will have to take its place, and the progress of that empire 
over Northern China, once it commences, will be as rapid ' ‘and irte- 
sistible as the hand of fate, : 

This prospect may seem overdrawn, but when the internal condition 
of China is considered this opinion will be modified. The troubles 
of the Manchu’ Government are far from being ended, and it seems | 
only too probable that they will be aggravated by the pressure which . 
England will continue to bring to bear on Pekin the more ‘clear it 


- becomes that it has no vigour left, and that its decrees are passed by 


unfriendly advisers. 
It is not the missionary question alone, nor need too much stress - 


- yet laid on the Upper Mekong” business, in which China has shown 


to France a very different attitude from what she presented to us during 
many yéars. A far more serious subject is raised by the control of 


‘the Customs, which: Sir Robert Hart has supervised with consum- 


mate ability and ‘supreme authority for nearly forty years. - ‘Such 
influence as is left us at Pekin centres in the yamen of. that able 
officér; and not in the British Legation.- One of the first objects of 


` otlier foreign Powers‘is to secure ‘the reversion to that -office for one 


of their own subjects.: Even when- the rivalry was less acute and 
times more. peaceful, the attempt was made, and nearly succeeded, for 


‘the’ only way found to' baffle the project was: for Sir Robert: Hart to 


résign the pòst of British Minister, to which he had been appointed 
oii the: death of ‘Sir Harry :Parkes,-and ‘return to his Inspector- 
Generalship.” Under present circumstances it-would be far-easier of 
réalisation,’ and‘ far more serious in import. - ‘The control-of -the 
Customs is essential for the success of the future loans China will 
have to raise to-pay off Japan; yet we cannot be expected to ‘lightly ` 


acquiesce in ‘it; not ‘merely’ because -we- contribute’ the -major : share -of 


that tax, but because to. do so would be to complete the-thraldom 


“into which the Chiness Goverment seems Sy: ane inclined: to--pass 


under Russia. ' ` a 

`c The prospect of Northem China passing ° sane the control of 
Russia reveals'the-certainty that- before many years are over the dis- 
memberment of China will commence. If there were any signs of 
Chinese regeneration, of-either the Government or the people address- 


` ùg themselyes oriously to the task of national defence and administra- 


tive reform, then ‘it would be possible to hope: for, and even to assist 
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the existing Government to realise better things. But there is not a 
single fact.on which a favourable or encouraging view can be based. 
The development and realisation of Russia’s plans will entail counter 
measures on our part. At Shanghai we control the most important 
and valuable portion of the trade of the whole Empire. In Hongkong 
we have a commanding base for operations. If we care to take the 
initiative, we could promote the creation of independent Governments 
in more than one of the most populous provinces of China. Very 
probably they would be no better than the one they displaced, and 
perhaps no remedy would be found short of the gradual extension of 
our own authority. Thus insensibly shall we be drawn into the 
conquest of southern China—the richest and most prosperous provinces 
south of the Great River. While deprecating the necessity, we should 
take steps in good time for such a contingency being forced upon us, 
and railways to the frontier of, and even into, the province of Yunnan 
are as necessary from our point of view as the Siberian line is ‘for 
Russia, These should be constructed, not in the leisurely manner the 
financial position of the Indian Government alone renders possible out 
of State funds, but with the rapidity that private capital and energy 
can ensure, Twenty millions sunk in Burmese railways will bring a 
surer personal, to say nothing of the public, return than any doubtful 
mining ventures. Even Ching’s western provinces of Szchuen and 
Yunnan, contiguous as they are to different parts of British India, 
would alone constitute a kingdom of which any monarch might be 
proud ; and with railways to their doors they would easily fall to our 
share in the impending disruption of China. The enterprise seems so 
vast that it may terrify the imagination to contemplate it, but there 
will be no practical alternative when Russia’s power is established in 
the North, with perhaps a Romanoff installed on the Dragon Throne 
of Pekin. We shall want associates and assistants in that undertaking ; 
and with these possibilities ahead the one immediate step that could 
_be taken is to support Japan in her task of pacifying Corea. The 
condition of that country has so far been aggravated by the war that 
was nominally undertaken for its benefit, and China has formally 
waived all her pretensions in that quarter. Our cordial support would 
enable the Japanese, now that they have concluded their operations in 
Formosa, to achieve this portion of their programme, but, for our true 
and best allies in maintaining our premier place in the Far East we 
should look to men of our own race, to that Australian nation which 
in the course of years will constitute the new and perhaps the pre- 
dominating influence over the China seas. f 
Demetrius C. BOULGER. 
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SACERDOTALISM. 


N this book,* which is in many respects worthy of careful exami- 
nation, Canon Knox Little endeavours to place before his readers 
what, in his view, is the true meaning of the word “sacerdotalism”; ` 
and to prove that, properly understood, sacerdotalism is the teaching 
of the Church of England. 

The writer is evidently a sincere believer in what he here sets 
forth, and also has the courage to express his opinions clearly, The 
book is the more worthy of attention as it undoubtedly gives the views 
held by a large portion of the members of the “ English Church Union” 
and of the “ Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament,” of both of which 
societies Canon Knox Little is an admired and eminent member. It 
is therefore a matter of great importance that moderate men of all 
parties should carefully consider the views brought forward by this _ 
distinguished writer, the more so as there can really be no communion 
between those who hold them and those who accept the Evangelical 
truths formulated by the authorities of the Church of England at the 
Reformation. 

The book is divided into four parts: the first treating of “ Confes- 
sion .and Absolution”; the second, of “ Eucharistie Worship”; the 
third, of the ‘ Real Presence ” and the “ Eucharistic Sacrifice”; and 
the fourth, of the “ Apostolic Ministry.” The preface also demands 
attention, for perhaps in no other part of the book is there more., 
evidence of the prejudiced reasoning which pervades the whole 
work. 

The first hage brought against Evangelical aA EEEN is that 
they seem to hate the name of ‘ Catholic,” to which the sufficient 
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reply is that they have always professed, and still maintain, that their 
Church is.a true part of the “ Holy Catholic Church.” 

But what is the “Catholic Church”? Surely thé answer can be 
no other than that it is the universal Church of Christ, for the words 
“catholic” and “universal” mean the same thing. And Christ 
Himself declares this Church to consist of all those who are in a state 
of salvation—namely, of all those who, according i His saying, 
believe and are baptized.* . 

But the definition set forth by Canon Knox Little is a very different 
one. He says, “The Church ‘is a society which holds and teaches 
the Catholic faith, and in which there is the apostoli ministry of 
bishops, priests, and deacons” (p. 81). 

Here we come at once to the first point of absolute opposition 
‘between the views set forth by the author and ourselves. We 
‘who are Evangelicals hold that the ‘Catholic Church” includes 
every believer in Christ, who, according to our Lord’s teaching, is in 
a state of salvation. The Canon, on the other hand, holds that the - 
Catholic Church consists of such of these only as are in a society in 
which there is what he calls the “apostolic ministry of bishops, 
priests, and deacons.” From Ais Catholic Church the vast bodies of 
Nonconformists in our own country, nine-tenths of the Christians in 
America, and the great majority of such in Australia and our other 
colonies are excluded ; nay, before the murmurings which arose owing 
to the neglect of Grodan widows, even the Apostles and the first 
Christians knew nothing of a Diaconate. This is an abgurd conclusion 
which might well make the Sacerdotalists hesitate before excluding 
from the Catholic Church those who do not possess the “ ministry of 
the three orders.” It might, indeed, be urged that the Church of 
England has practically no real Diaconate, for, though it calls the order 
of probationary priests deacons, there is no similarity between this 
` Diaconate and the order of deacons established by the Apostles, of 
which the martyr Stephen was the most eminent. 
` Itisimportant to press home this unwarranted assumption of Canon 
Knox Little’s, for a great deal of his argument rests upon the per- 
petual use of the words “ Catholic Church” and “ Catholic teaching ” 
‘in this unjustifiably restricted sense.. His Catholic Church is not the 

universal Church of the sayed in Christ, but those Churches which 
` possess the three orders of the ministry, of which the vast majority 
belongs to the Roman Catholic communion, whose errors are so forcibly 
condemned in the Articles of our reformed Church of England. His 
Catholic faith is the perverted faith of the Middle Ages. 
Confession and Absolution.—Canon Knox Little professes, after 
diligent search, to have obtained the exact meaning which we Evan- 
gelicals attach to the word “ Sacerdotalist ”—namely, “ bee any one 


* Mark xvi. 16. 
4 


` 
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who teaches confession and absolution, non-communicating attend- 
ance, as they call the Eucharistic worship, the practice of keeping the 
fast before recdiving Communion, the doctrine of the Real Presence, 


-and the doctrine’ of the Sacrifice of the altar, and generally tlie doc- 


trine of the Christian Priesthood, is apparently a Sacerdotalist ” (p. 3). 

The first point for consideration is the doctrine of confession and 
absolution. It may seem rather remarkable to Canon Knox Little 
that the writer, who is absolutely opposed to the Sacerdotal system, 


‘should in this case agree with him. The Church of England undoubtedly — 


does teach both confession and absolution ; and auricular confession, if 
the word be used in its literal meaning, is simply. confession made to 
the ear. ‘But surely the learned Canon cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that those who protest so strongly against auricular confession are 
not using the word in its dictionary sense, but in its popular sense, as 
describing the practice of confession carried on in the Roman Church, 
The teaching of the Prayer-book as regards confession is clear, simple, 


‘ and-sensible in the extreme. . It prescribes first in its public worship 
the genéral confession and the declaration by the priest of pardon to 


all true penitents; secondly, there is the exhortation in the Com- 
munion Service; thirdly, there is the instruction as to confession 
given in the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Placed side by 
side with the teaching of the Sacerdotalists, it will be seen how 


‘entirely different this latios is from that of the ` Church of 


England. 

No disagreement can arise in regard. to the General Confession 
and Absolution. In the Exhortation before Communion the priest 
is instructed to read these words: “And because it is requisite that 
no man should come to the Holy Communion but with a fall trust in 


‘God’s mercy, and with a quiet conscience; therefore, if there be any 


of you who ‘by these means cannot quiet ‘his conscience herein, but 
requireth, further comfort.or counsel, let him come to me, or’ to. some 
other discreet and learned * minister of God’s Word, and open his grief, 


‘that by the ministry of God’s Holy Word, he may receive the benefit 


of absolution; together with ghostly counsel and advice, to the quieting 


‘of his conscience and avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness.” 
‘Besides this instruction, the only other part of the Prayer-book where . 


the duty of confession is taught is in the Order for the Visitation of 
the Sick. The instructions there given to the priest are as follows: 
“Then shall the minister examine whether he [the sick man] truly 
repent him of his sins, and be in charity with all the world ; exhorting 
him to forgive all persons that have ‘offended him; and if he hath 


‘offended any other, to ask them: for forgiveness; and where he hath 
‘done wrong to any. man, that he make amends,” &c.. Then it goes 


on to say: “ Here shall the sick person be moved to make a special 


* The italics are my own. 
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confession of his sins, if he feel. his conscience troubled with any weighty 
matter. After which confession the priest shall absolve him (if he 
humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort: ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ 
who ‘hath left power to His Church to absolve all sinners who truly 
repent and believe in Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine 
offences ; and by His authority committed to me, I absolve thee from 
all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ ” 

` Such is the teaching of the Prayer-book E confession and 
absolution, and it is difficult to understand how any one who believes 
that the priest is, not as the Sacerdotalist, would represent, but as the 
word really means, the representative of the Church, can object to 
this. For if the man truly repent and believe in Christ, he is 
already forgiven, and the declaration of the priest can only be of value 
for his comfort and peace. , 

But from these meagre materials Canon Knox Little draws out all 
the Roman doctrine of what he calls the “Sacrament of Penance.” 
He says: “The teaching of the Exhortation in the Communion Ser- . 
vice, then, goes so far as this—not that auricular confession is neces- 
sary in all cases, but that it is permitted, in certain cases advised, and 
even urged, that it is a benefit and a blessing” (p. 19). Again: “In 
the earlier Prayer-book confession was left to the discretion of the 
sick person ; in our present Prayer-book the priest is directed to take 
the initiative, and to use his influence so as to move the sick person 
to make a confession, if he thought it desirable” (p. 20). 

Here unhappily Canon Knox Little is guilty of a perversion of 
the words of the instruction, which is as follows: “ Here shall. 
the sick person be moved to make a special confession of his sins, 
af he (that is the sick person) feel his conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter,” which the Canon perverts into, “ If he (the priest) 
thought it desirable.” Again: “ The question put before us for the 
moment,” says Canon Knox Little, ‘‘ is—whether the Church of Eng- 
land does or does not teach and sanction confession and absolution 
or auricular confession, or the sacrament of penance, by whichever 
name it may be called” (p. 80). The Twenty-fifth Article affirms 
that, “ Those five commonly called Sacraments, that is to say, Con- 
firmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, are 
not to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, being such as have 
grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles, partly are 
states of life allowed in the Scriptures;” on which Canon Knox 
Little remarks (p. 25): “It must be acknowledged at once that the 
language of the Article is awkward and embarrassed,” which of course 
in his view it must be. But to the Evangelicals it is clear and defi- 
nite; for they clearly accept the teaching of the Prayer-book, that 
confession and absolution have nothing of the nature of a sacrament, 
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and are only to be used in exceptional cases, namely, First, when a 
penitent believer is so troubled as to be unable to quiet his own con~ 
science by the,means mentioned in the exhortation but requireth 
further comfort or cotnsel before coming to the ‘Holy Communion, 
then he is bidden to go to some discreet and learned minister of 
, God’s Word, and to him open his grief, that, by the ministry of God’s. 
Holy Word, he may receive the benefit of absolution. Secondly, 
when a'minister in the course of his visitation finds the conscience of 
a sick person troubled by some weighty matter then he shall exhort him. 
to confess, and if he humbly and heartily desire it shall absolve him, if 
truly he repent and believe. Such is the teaching of the Prayer-. 
book; which we Evangelicals accept, while we also accept this as the 
limit of auricular confession, any extension of which we look upon as 
contrary both to the Bible and the Prayer-book, and as full of 
danger to the confessor and ‘the conféssed. 

It may be asked how Canon Knox Little, claiming as “he does’ a 
strict adherence to the teaching of the Church of England, gets over 
` this limitation. ‘His method is ingenious, but certainly suggests 

that “ the Juggling with words” which he so often imputes to his- 

opponents is not confined to them. o 

‘The Prayer-book, as we have shown, strictly limits private confes- 
sion and absolution to two classes of people. First, to those who are 
anxious to communicate, but who cannot quiet their own conscience ; 
_ these it exhorts to. go, not to the priest, but to some discreet and learned: 
minister of God’s Word, upon which the Canon bases the following 
argument, “The Church of England does not teach that private 
confession and absolution are necessary in all cases for salvation, but 
that when the. communion of the soul with God is disturbed, this 
ordinance should be used before receiving Holy Communion, and that 
it may. be used whenever Christian people feel that they need it.” 

Again, in the Visitation for the Sick, the Prayer-book instructs ` 
the priest. this time to move the dying man to confession, ‘if he feels. 
his conscience troubléd- with any weighty, matter.” ‘Can it be 
supposed by any reasonable man,” says Canon Knox-Little, “ that. 
that which the Church enjoins so strictly for the. dying hour is never: 
to be used till then ?- Surely not! Surely souls, if théy are awake: 
and feel their need, will, according to that need, use every means of 
grace they can” (p. 61). 

Thus Canon Knox Little actually refutes the limitation whiċh the 
Prayer-book has placed” upon confession, and so twists the words 
intended to enforce this limit, that they are made to advocate that. 
which since the Reformation the English Church has rejected.* 

But after all, what is this “ Sacrament of Penance,” this absolution 
from sins, this power'of the keys which is claimed for the priest. It 

' ; * “ Ordinance of the Confessional,” P. 51. 
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can hardly be supposed that any reasonable man could claim for the 
priest the power of forgiving sins, except where there existed sincere 
repentance and faith, or the power of retaining sins where such 
repentance and faith did exist; for we know from Christ’s own words, 
that all who truly repent and turn to Him in faith, are pardoned and 
forgiven. What can the priest do more for such, even if he hold the 
full “ power of the keys” claimed for him? Nothing; except 
quiet the disturbed conscience of, the ‘sinner, and give him peace 
by the ministry of God’s Word, truly an invaluable blessing, but 
which it- needs no ordained priest to effect, though as the repre- 
sentative of the Church, he is no doubt the proper person, when discreet 
and learned, to whom the burdened sinner should go. 

To recapitulate. We who are Evangelicals frankly accept the 
teaching of the Prayer-book with regard to confession, auricular con~ 
fession if our opponents urge it, so long as the word is kept to its literal 
meaning, and gladly recognise that in two special cases it is to be 
used, buf we maintain that except in these two cases the Church of 
England gives no authority to any of her ministers to exhort to con- 
. fession, nor does she ask her faithful people to practise it. As the 

Prayer-book was formed when the Church of England was shaking 
herself free from the corruption of Rome, of which the abuses of 
auricular confession and priestly absolution were among the most 
notorious signs, its limitation of priestly confession and absolution to 
these. two special cases amounts to a condemnation of them in all 
others. 

The way in which Ganda Knox Little gets over this evident fact 
affords another example of how words may be juggled with. Thus 
he says: “ A prominent principle of the Reformation is the truth and 
duty and blessing of -Auricular Confession and Priestly Absolution ” 
(page 25), totally ignoring the fact that this principle is strictly 
limited to two exceptional cases, 

Confession by a sick person, whose conscience is troubled by some 
weighty matter, may be a great means of grace ; confession to some 
discreet’ and learned minister of Gods Word by a person unable 
otherwise to quiet his own conscience before coming to the Lord’s 
Supper, may be a great means of grace, and the Prayer-book urges 
both ; but auricular confession as taught by the Sacerdotalists, under 

, which both sexes, if sincere, pour into the ear of their priest all their 
evil thoughts, words, and deeds; not only into the ear of some dis- 
creet and learned minister of God’s Word, but into the ears of every 
ordained priest, can hardly fail to be, not a means of grace, but as 
history and common sense both teach us, of untold evil both to the 
confessors and to the confessed. i 

“You and I, my dear Dean,” says Canon Knox Little, “ can afford 
to smile at the unworthy declamation of those who play to the 


` 
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gallery, and talk about this dreadful confessional separating husbands. 
and wives, and so on” (page 49). Perhaps so; but had they lived 
in the past, or even ‘studied at this present time its effects in’ 
those countries where the Roman faith has full and undisturbed 
control, probably they would not have smiled. Moreover, in the 
Church ‘of England, where this priestly confession is only in its 
infancy, many of those acquainted with families. where it has obtained 
sway have seen its baneful effects. This might be expected, for it 
is as contrary to the teaching of the Prayer-book as it is to the whole 
spirit of the Bible. 


The next three chapters of Canon Knox Littles book are on 
“ Fasting Communion,” “ Non-Communicating Attendance,” or, as he ` 
prefers to call. it, “ Eucharistic Worship,” and thirdly the “Real 
Presence.” These may best be considered together, as the argument 
practically turns on the meaning of the words “ Real Presence.” If 
the Sacerdotalists are correct in the meaning they attach to the words 
“ Real Presence,” the questions of Fasting Communion and Non- 
Communicating Attendance, or Eucharistic Worship, are, no doubt, of - 
extreme importance. If, on the otber hand, the meaning of the words 
“ Real Presence,” as accepted by the Evangelical’ School, is correct, 
Fasting Communion and Non-Communicating Attendance are not 
matters of vital importance,’ but of health and expediency. ` 

The question, then, for consideration is, Are the Sacerdotalists or- 
the Evangelicals right in the meaning they attach to these two words, 
as applied to the Divine Saviour in the Sacrament? That there is a 
real presence of Christ in the Sacrament we both acknowledge; the 
difference—and it is an essential difference—that divides the two 
parties completely is whether that real presence is the presence of 
Christ in the hearts of those who in faith receive the outward symbols ` 
of bread and wine; or whether, to use the exact words.of Canon Knox 
Little, “there is the Real Presence of the Body and Biood of ‘the 
Lord, therefore of Himself; His Soul, and Divinity, under the form of 
bread and wine in the Sacrament of the altar” (p. 146); and that 
“ when we say we believe Christ’s Body to be really in the Sacrament, 
we do believe that Body, that Flesh which was born of the Virgin 
Mary, that was crucified, dead and buried” (p. 179).* 

Before endeavouring to weigh the evidence brought forward in 
support of the Sacerdotal view, it may be well to call attention to a` 
remarkable fact, that, whereas in the Bible and in the Prayer-book 
we find only one term used to describe the Sacrament—namely, the 
Lord’s Supper—the Sacerdotalists, as far as possible, avoid the very 
name. Considéring that Canon Knox Little urges so strongly that, 

the real question is, What does thé Church of England teach ? it is’ 
i * Quoted irom Bishop Jeremy Taylor. . 
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to say the least, strange that the only name by which the Prayer-book 
refers to the Sacrament is carefully ignored by him, while such words 
as Eucharist, Sacrament of the Altar, Miracle of the Altar—words 
which have no authority either from the Bible or the Prayer-book— 
are substituted for the simple words, “ Lord’s Supper.” The reason 
is not far to seek, for such a description as ‘‘ Lord’s Supper,” applied 
to the function which prevails in so many Ritualistic churches, where 
so-called priests, in many-coloured robes, are seen prostrating them- 
selves before a piece of bread, which they profess that one of their 
number, by the utterance of certain words and the performance of 
certain manual acts, has, from mere bread and wine, caused to become 
the Body and Blood of our Lord under that form, would be felt to ne 
incongruous. 

It is also not a little surprising that those who profess such T 
tion to the teaching of the Church of England should tolerate the 
adoration witnessed in these churches in the face of the Article which 
says: “ The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s own 
ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped”; or in 
the face of the statement at the end of the Communion Service: 
“Whereas it is ordained in this office for the Ministration of the 
Lord’s Supper that the Communicants should receive the same kneel- 
ing, it is hereby declared that thereby no adoration is intended or. 
ought to be done either unto the Sacramental bread and wine there 
bodily received or unto any Corporal Presence of Christ’s Sakarat 
Flesh and Blood.” 

Canon Knox Little seems to think that we Evangelical Church- 
men deny the real presence in the Sacrament. This is altogether 
untrue. We believe absolutely in the real presence of Christ in the 
- sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and that it is taken and received by 
the faithful in that ordinance; but we believe according to the 
Twenty-eighth Article that it is taken and received: only after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner, and the mean by which it is received 
is faith. We believe that the bread and wine is the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace, in the plain meaning 
of the words, we also accept the words the priest says in giving the 
outward visible sign, “ Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ. 
died for thee, and feed on Him in thy heart by faith with thanks- 
giving,” also that the believer is strengthened by receiving into 
his keart, after a spiritual and heavenly manner, the Body and Blood 
of Christ, „as his body is by the bread and wine. 

The Sacerdotalist, on the other hand, juggles with every word. He 
first says that the word “ faithful” does not mean “ full of faith,” but,” 
to quote Canon Knox Little’s own words: “ Faithful, as can be easily 
proved, means Church-people, without inquiring as to their spiritual 
condition before Almighty God” (p. 153). He next does away with 
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every idea of a sacrament being “ an outward and visible’sign of an 


‘inward and spiritual grace,” and makes the bread and wine the Body 
and Blood of our Lord under the form of bread and wine. And last, 
but worst of all, he makes the feeding not to be in the heart by 
faith, as the Prayer-book teaches, but by members of the Church 
of England (the faithful), in their mouths and to be on the literal 


Body and Blood of Christ, ‘‘ which was born of the Virgin Mary, was - 


crucified, dead and buried.” 

- Thus the issue between ourselves and the Sacerdotalists” ‘is plain, 
not a8 Canon Knox Little puts it, that the Evangelical party in the 
Church do not believe in the Real Presence, but that they believe that 
the real presence is the presence of Christ, who is very God, fed upon 
in the heart by faith, whereas the Sacerdotalist believes that that real 
presence is the real presence of the Body and Blood of the Lord, and 
therefore of Himself, His Soul, and Divinity, under the form of bread 
and wine in the Sacrament of the Altar, to be fed upon by the 
mouth. 'To repeat. We who are Evangelicals in the Church of Eng- 
land, whether high, low, or broad, accept the words of the Prayer- 
book—First, in the catechism; that “ The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was ordained for the oontiaval remembrance of the sacrifice 
of the death of Christ, and of the benefits which we receive thereby ” ; 
“That the outward part or sign is bread and. wine, that the inward 

_part or thing signified is the Body and Blood of Christ, which are 
verily.and indeed taken and received by the.faithful in the Lord’s 
' Supper; ” secondly, in the Twenty-eighth Article; that “The Body of 
Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Lord’s Supper, only after an 


heavenly and spiritual manner, and the mean whereby the Body ` 


of Christ is received and eaten in the, Lord’s Supper is faith.” That 
“The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.” 

Again in Article Twenty-nine; that “Such as be void of a lively faith, 
though they do carnally and visibly press with their.teeth the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they partakers of 
Christ. And when we receive from the hands of the Priest the out- 


ward and visible sign, we receive it accepting fully the words :— . 


‘Take and eat this—that is the bread—in remembrance that Christ ' 


died for thee, and fesd on Him in thy heart by faith’.” “ Drink this 
-—that is the wine—in remembrance that Christ’ s Blood was shed for 
thee.” 

. Could words more plainly justify the evangelical view of the Sacra- 


ment? Can words more absolutely condemn the meaning put upon _ 


it by the Sacerdotalists ? 
` The issue is so important that it will be well again to quote the 
Sacerdotal view in Canon. Knox Littles own words. He says: “I 


assert a. . » + that there is the Real Presence of ‘the Body and ' 
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Blood of our Lord—and therefore of Himself, His Soul, and Divinity, 
under the form of bread and wine in the Baatament of the Altar.” 
(p. 146). Again: ‘It seems to me that the Sacrament, the blessing ° 
and receiving of the bread and wine, is either at least something i 
myaterions,, majestic, overwhelming, moving and sublime, or it is rank 
nonsense” (p, 147). He quotes the Evangelicals as teaching (p. 153) 
that the Body and Blood of Christ are received only by the faithful ; 
on which he comments, ‘‘ This in one sense is quite true, but it must 
not be forgotten that it is juggling with’ words to use ‘the faithful’ 
otherwise than the Church uses the expression. It is meant, I 
imagine, that the gifts are only received by those who are full of 
faith ; ‘the Church means nothing of the kind; in her language ‘ the 
faithful’ as can easily be shown, is an expression which’ implies 
‘Church-people,’ without inquiring into their exact spiritual condition 
before Almighty God.” Again (p. 155): ‘‘ Well, then, what. is de- 
nounced as ‘ sacerdotalism ° is this :—that in 'the Holy Sacrament of 
the Altar, after consecration by an episcopally ordained priest, there is, 
apart altogether from the faith or unfaith of those who are present, 
the Real Presence of the. Body and Blood of Christ, His Soul and 
Divinity, to be adored under the form of bread and wine.” 

_ Let any unprejudiced person compare these two views, and say 
which is the teaching of the Church of England. 

If Canon Knox Little’s view is correct, to forbid the adoring, that 
is, the worshipping, of the Real Presence under the form of bread 
and wine, is unjustifiable, for wherever God is present, Himself, His 
Soul and His Divinity, His people are bound to worship and adore 


 - Him. 


‘Tf Canon Knox Little’s contention is correct, the means whereby 
we receive the Body and Blood of our Lord is not faith, but by. being 
Church-people. 

If Canon Knox Little’s contention is correct, the wide “ Feed on 
Him in thy heart by faith,” are absurd; for according to him, itis by 
their mouths that Church-people feed on their God, and faith, except 
in the sense of meaning Church-people, has no place. 

We, therefore, as Evangelicals, declare that the views held: by the 
Sacerdotalists on the Real Presence in the Sacrament not only have no 
support in the Bible, but are absolutely contrary to the plain words of 
the Prayer-book, both in its Catechism, Articles, and Communion 
Service, and that they absolutely do away with all the spiritual teaching 
‘of Christ, making the efficacy of the Sacrament dependent, not on the 
faith of the receiver, but on the manual acts and magic words uttered 
by the priest ; and the Sacrament, if their contention is correct, 
should be administered with the words, ‘“‘ Take and eat this body of 
Christ, under the form of bread, and feed on Him with thy mouth as 
a Churchman.” ` 
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No doubt, with such a perverted meaning, the question of fasting 
communion may be a matter of vital importance. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to go back to what the Bible teaches 
‘us on this subject, as the controversy as to what this téaching is 
has raged for centuries, and when the priest has had the upper 
hand, his arguments have not always been enforced by reasoning 
only ; but if the Sacerdotalists’ view is correct as to the meaning of 
the word “is” in the sentence, “ This is my blood,” they are met by 
this difficulty, that our Lord’ follows it up by saying, “which is shed 
for you,” or according to St. Luke, “this cup is the New Testament 
in my blood, which 7s shed for you,”. whereas, at the time Christ 
spoke, His blood had not been shed. 

It has already been shown that the words Eucharist, Sacrament of 
the Altar, Miracle of the Altar, are words not found in either the 
Bible or ‘the Prayer-book, -which is incompréhensible if they are 
proper terms, But it is still more incredible that if the meaning 
attached to the Sacrament by the Sacerdotalists is correct, not a single 
instruction should have been given by Christ or by any of the Apostles 
as to the words to be said, or the manual action to be performed, to 
accomplish this wondrous miracle; and that St. Paul should omit it 
from the list of those duties which he was sent to perform, and from 
the instructions given to Timothy and Titus.. Wherever we meet ` 

with it in the New Testament, it is the “ Lord’s Supper,” or the 
“ meeting together to break bread,” at which the presence of a pace 
is not even mentioned. i 


We come now to the teaching of the Sacerdotalist party as semans 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


“The Holy Eucharist may be said to have two aspects—namely, the 

` receiving of the Body and Blood of our Lord for the health of the soul, and 

also that of sacrifice—i. e., the showing forth before God of the Passion of 

Christ, a shereby pleading before God the merits of that ‘Passion j 
. 217 

e What the Catholic doctrine means is this, that, by virtue of ‘Consecra- 
tion, there is the Real True Presence of the Body and Blood of the Lord on 
the altars of the Church, so that we have something besides our prayers to 
present to the Father, the Body and Blood of His Bon, which were broken 
and shed for us; and which He, in His words, ‘Do this in remembrance of 
me,’ or, as they mean, ‘Offer this for a memorial of me,” taught us to 
present and plead to the Father” (p. 218). 

“The Catholic doctrine is that this Sacrifice is not a separate one from 
the Cross; it is the same substantially, that is in respect of substance, 
namely, the Body and Blood of Christ” (page 219). 

“Then we turn to the service for the Eucharist, the Communion Service, 
the Liturgy, the Mass, by whichever name you call it ” (why not the Service 
of the Lord’s Supper ?), “‘and-we come to the Consecration. The Priest is 


* Canon Knox Little shows no authority for this. © 
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' here-appointed to act as an instrument, set apart by his ordination to offer 
the conditions, in accordance with which the promise is claimed; to speak, 
if fact, the appointed words. What does he do?’ He appeals to the Father, 
he reminds Him, if I may say so, that His Son was given to suffer death ' 
upon the Cross for our redemption ; he reminds the Father that His Son 
did, in order to perpetuate and apply the effects of that one oblation, 
institute and in His Holy Gospel command us to continue a perpetual 
memory—that is, a continual commemorative offering of that His precious 
death. Then, having reminded. the Father of the atoning power of the 
_ blessed Passion of His dear Son, and of the means instituted for the com- 
memoration before Him, he goes on to make the memorial; and after the 
consecration which secures the Real Presence, proceeds to use the sacrificial 
words, ‘Do this, or offer this, or sacrifice this, as a memorial of me’”' 


(page 235). 


The first protest that has to be made against this statement is that 
the words “ offer” and “ sacrifice,” used by Canon Knox Little instead 
of “do,” are absolutely unjustifiable; but a still stronger protest is 
demanded against the degrading idea of God conveyed by it. 

Is it possible that educated Churchmen can accept an idea which 
until lately it was thought was confined only to heathen nations— 
namely, that God is a forgetful Being, who, like Baal, requires to be 
reminded when His worshippers are in difficulties? Is it possible 
that the words that God has to be reminded of the great sacrifice of 
His Son, could be written by a Canon of the English Church, which 
teaches that Christ is “ Very God of Very God,” and “One with the 
Father”? Can it be believed that the Sacrifice which Canon Khox 
Little says is offered to remind God of the infinite and sufficient 
atonement which Christ once offered for-the sins of the world, is His 
own Body brought on to the altars of the Church under the form of 
- bread and wine, to be eaten by “ Church-people.” , 

It cannot be denied that the Church of England has recently escaped 
a great danger; noris there much doubt that when a political reaction 
comes, a further attack will be made both upon its establishment and 
its endowments. What the issue will be will certainly very largely 
depend upon whether it continues to hold the Evangelical doctrines 
impressed upon it at the Reformation, and rouses itself to meet the 
social claims of the age, or whether it listens to the Sacerdotalists, and 
substitutes for the spiritual worship taught in its Prayer-book a mate- 
rial presence and an idolatrous sacrifice. 

Although probably there is no bishop, except perhaps the Bishop of 
Lincoln, who would endorse all the statements put forth in Canon 
Knox Littles book, there.is unhappily a tendency to give encourage- 
ment and promotion to those who hold these views. No doubt to the 
weaker-minded bishops on the bench it is a source of gratification to 
receive the adulation of this party which ascribes to them the power of 
bestowing miraculous endowments upon whom they will. Wonderful 
beings these priests must be; but beyond conception wonderful must 
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be a bishop who, by simply- laying on his hands, can make any number 
of such miracle-workers. > 

We who are Evangelicals absolutely repudiate such claims as 
emanating only from priestcraft ; and hold them to be “ dangerous 
deceits.” 

It would be far‘ easier to accept such teaching from Rome, for at 
` least the source of all spiritual power in that community is the head 
of her Church, whilst the source of an Anglican bishop’s power is 
the politician who appoints him. No doubt it will be said that this ` 
is not correct, the bishop being chosen by the chapter and ordained 
by another bishop; but the fact cannot be got over that both chapter 
and bishop obey the instructions of the Prime Minister, who decides 
what priest shall be made a bishop and thereby obtain “ the power of 
the keys,” with all the other i ag gifts claimed by the Sacer- , 
dotalists ! 


FRANCIS PEEK. 


MUNICIPAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


HERE are few departments of social life which now remain 
outside the action or influence of our municipal corporations. 

The activities of the municipalities in large cities have long since 
gone beyond the control of services which are considered necessaries, 
and have entered upon the field of industrial enterprise. Our City 
Councils are becoming, as Mr. Chamberlain has described them, 


. “directors of a great co-operative undertaking in which every citizen . 


is a shareholder.” Every year sees some new development, new 
schemes discussed, and new legislation put into force. The ownership 
of the water and lighting supplies, the maintenance of lodging-houses, 


working-class dwellings and family homes, laundries and washhouses,’ 


and other institutions which‘more or less concern the health of the 
community are left behind, and we find such communal industrial 
enterprises as the equipment and operating of tramways, the owner- 
ship of docks and wharves, the supply of hydraulic power, and the 
execution of building and engineering works by the municipality as 
contractor. There can be no finality to such expansion of duties 
which fall to public authorities. The ‘development of a healthy 
municipal spirit will enable Town Councils to extend the scope of 
their operations and sustain increased responsibilities in the interest 
of the community, Successful administration will always justify the 
` establishment of fresh collective undertakings. Recently we have had 
a new manifestation of municipal spirit in the claim put forward by 
. Several corporations before a Committee of the House of Commons for 
possession of the telephones. It was shown that, what between the 
‘apathy of the State and the action of a powerful company, which had 


become a monopoly, telephonic communication in our great ‘cities was’ 


inefficient and unnecessarily expensive, and that municipalities could 


\ 
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maintain a service at once better and cheaper. Another new depar- 
ture of municipal action to which attention is being turned, and of 
which we are likely to hear more in the near future, is fire insurance. 
The recent arbitrary conduct of the tariff fire insurance companies 
has provoked this attention, and is leading Town, Councils to contem- 
plate the possibilitiés of municipal fire insurance. In Canada, the 
question is further advanced, and Toronto, the leading city of the 
Dominion, has introduced a Bill into the Legislature to enable it to 
establish a municipal fire insurance bureau. The subject is therefore 
ripe for consideration. 

Successful examples of partial mutual fire insurance on the part of 
public bodies already exist, and in several cantons in Switzerland and 
in parts of Germany public’ fire insurance is in operation. At first 
sight nothing would seem more natural, logical, economical, and, im 
the end, more beneficial to the whole community than that the same 
authority which maintains the fire brigade and bears the cost of fire. 
prevention should also deal with fire insurance. The risks of fire are 
being decreased every year at the public expense. New building 
regulations are put in force, safer materials used in construction of 
houses, precautions against fire increased, and the machinery for 
extinguishing outbreaks perfected. All the expense undertaken by 
the public authorities and private individuals lessen the number of 
fires. It should be in no one’s interest that fires occur. The destruc- 
tion of a building is always a loss to a community, which the trans- 
ference of a sum of money from a fire insurance company to an indi- 
vidual does not replace. The object to be kept in view is, therefore, to 
make fires impossible, or to reduce the number to a minimum. This 

. could be done much better if the fire insurance authorities were also the’ 
fire prevention authorities, as the interests of the two are indissolubly 
‘bound up together. As a matter of fact, such a combination existed 
in. London not many years ago, although not in a form which safe- 
‘guarded common interests, : 

The fire brigade was.owned and maintained by the fire insurance 
companies. At one time each leading fire insurance company hað 
its own fire brigade, and rival brigades used to run races to the scene 
of fires—the first object to be ascertained being whether the property 
.was insured or not, and, if so, in‘'what office, and not what were the 
best.means of extinction. This was an element, which influenced 
very considerably the action of the brigades, and even after the com- 
panies combined it is said that they discriminated between insured 
or non-insured properties when a fire occurred. The forces main- 
tained by the insurance companies were, however, a great improvement 

- on the means of extinguishing fires which previously existed in the 
metropolis. Each parish had a parochial, or Bumble, brigade, but so 

slow of action that if by any chance they. got to a fire beforé it had 


e 
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burned itself out, they were not likely to extinguish it without much 
voluntary assistance. Other towns were more fortunate-than London, 
as, long before it had superseded Bumble and his bucket and the 
ill-organised and rival insurance companies’ brigades, they possessed 
a force of trained men in connection with the police service for fire 
protection. It was not. until 1865 that it was decided to make the 
combined fire brigades of the insurance companies in London a public 
force under the management of the Metropolitan. Board of Works. 
Before that time the public.had made a contribution towards the support 


of the insurance companies’ brigade. Now the fire insurance com- 


panies make an annual payment towards the publicly supported service, 
but, as I shail show later on, that payment does not, as it should do, 
increase in the same proportion as the expenses of the force. 

. As I remarked above, it seems to be the natural and logical order 
of things that fire insurance and fire prevention should go together, 
and be under the management of the same authority. This is what 
occurred.to the Corporation of the City of London over 200 years 
ago—a more progressive municipality then than now-—when the 
subject was first mooted. ‘It was not until about the time of the great 


fire, which swept away half-of old London, that the idea of insuring 


property was seriously taken up in London, although thé.system had 
been in force in Continental countries before. In 1638 two shrewd 
citizens of London petitioned King Charles I. for a patent to start an 
insurance scheme. They asked for authority to levy a rate of twelve 
pence on every house yielding a rent of £20, and in the same proportion 
on other houses, for which they guaranteed that any one who suffered 
from a fire was to have his house “ re-edified,” and “sett in-as good 
or better a state as before;” from “hence will arise,” it was said, 
‘ great profitt, comfort, and safety to the inhabitants and their land- 
lords.” The scheme was sanctioned, but no mention is made of its 
having been enforced. It is probable that it was lost sight of in the 
political upheavals of the time. Another scheme was brought forward 
in 1660, and was accepted by the king; but the Common Council 
opposed it on the sound principle that they thought it “ unreasonable 
for private persons: to manage such an undertaking, or that any one 
but the City should reap the profits of the enterprise.” The action 
of the Council stopped the course of private enterprise for a time. In 
1678 a member of the Council, Deputy Newbold, proposed a scheme 
in which the Corporation was to participate, It was a Joint Stock 
Corporation for the insurance of all property. It was a semi-public 
trust, and its author explained in his quaint way that the “ joint stock 
raised for discharge of this undertaking will cause a mutual partici- 
pation of rejoicing one, with another in their preservation, and will be 
a comfortable relief and a secured reformation:in case of future 
demolishments. And undoubtedly thus secured, as it will be an ony 
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purchase, so it will be more safe and satisfactory, and more acceptable 
to them than should any other assurance be tempted to be set on foot- 
by a private hand, and tending to a private profit.” 

Jt will be seen that early insurance schemes provided for the re- 
placement of the house destroyed, and not simply the payment of a. 
sum of money. But the aggressive and enterprising City Corporation 
of those days declined to sanction the scheme. It suggested that, 
* instead of such Corporation, the Chamber of London might under- 
take ye said design for which wee are well satisfyed ye chamberlain 
will have verry good encouragement, and also that ye chamber may 
give security to ye full satisfaccon of ye owners and inhabitants of 
such new buildings.” The Common Council proposed to charge 23 
per cent. premium instead of 5, as proposed in Mr, Newbold’s scheme, 
‘and thought that it was a. happy arrangement that the surplus should 
go into the communal exchequer, instead of to “ ye adventurors.”, By 
way of compensation to Mr. Newbold for the appropriation of his. 
scheme in this way, it was suggested that he “ might þe employed in. 
ye managing of this affair.” The Council proceeded to develop its: 
‘scheme, and in 1681 the minutės contain the following record : 


“ Report having now bin made into this Court of propossalls for insuring- 
houses from fire, by a Committee formally appointed for that purpose, this. 
Court doth agree and resolve to undertake ye insuring all houses within. 
this citty and liberty from fire, and to present ye same with all expedition.”* 


The insurance fund was secured to start with on land belonging to- 
the City valued at £100,000; and this fund was to be settled upon 
trustees “in such a manner as the insured in case of damage may’ 
receive the value of their insurance with the most speed and least , 
trouble unto them.” An admirable scheme to be sure. The premium. 
for insuring a ‘brick-house for thirty-one years was to be 48s. per: 
cent. of the value, and to insure a house for ever was to be £4 per: 
cent. according to the value. Wooden houses were charged at double: 
this rate. The scheme was adopted ‘unanimously, and a municipal: 
insurance office was opened at the Guildhall. The Corporation, how- 
“ever, had been too long developing its scheme. Private enterprise - 
had in the meantime appeared i in the shape of an insurance office, and 
* the gentlemen of the insurance office,” as they were termed, waged 
. unceasing war on the municipal scheme, and offered better terms to- 
insurers. The said gentlemen could not forgive the Corporation, for 
appropriating a scheme intended for private application, and the effect. 
‘of their opposition was to wreck the municipal system before it had. 
the chance to develop. After keeping the office open for a year it 
‘was closed in November 1682, and the payments returned to those 
‘who had insured. This was the last of the ill-starred attempt to- 
establish municipal ‘insurance in London. The City Corporation made- 
` the mistake of not securing power to make‘its scheme compulsory. 
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Various attempts have been made in different European countries 
to establish a system of State or municipal fire insurance, and the 
most successful examples are to be found in that nursery of European 
democracy—Switzerland.. In Zurich and several other cantons fire 
insurance is made a part of cantonal government. One of the best 
laws on the subject is in operation in Basel-Stadt, one of the smallest 
of Swiss cantons, containing only 78,000 people—less than the 
population of a small London local government district. The town of 
Basel has a population of 60,000, so that the community is largely an 
urban one. The fire insurance law is administered by the “ General 
Obligatory Mutual Fire Insurance Institution,” operating under the 
Department of Finance. The law is not only compulsory, but the 
system isa monopoly, as buildings insured by it are not allowed to carry. 
additional insurance. . Several classes of buildings are excluded from 
the operation of the law, including churches which belong to the State, 
buildings of less value than 300 "francs when situated some distance 
from towns or villages, as they perhaps run little or no risk, and 
buildings which are of too hazardous a nature, such as theatres and 
powder mills, A Valuation Commission appointed by the Government 
Council values the buildings in presence of the owner or his agents. 
-The value is determined “by the amount which at the time of 
valuation the buildings in their then existing construction would cost 
for material and labour with deductions for age, use, poor state of 
repairs, &c.” “Local advantage or site value does not influence the 
valuation, and movable objects, such as machines, or parts of 
machinery, are excluded: Buildings are divided into four classes 
according to the nature of the risk, and the premiums are graduated 
‘accordingly. Dwelling houses and all buildings not used for. manu- 
‘facturing purposes pay a premium of 50 centimes per 1000 frs. value, or 
5d. per £40. . Ordinary manufactories and workshops pay 80 centimes 
per 1000 frs. Places of greater hazard, such as breweries, distilleries, 
gasworks, tobacco factories, pay 1 fr. 20 centimes per 1000 frs., 
while class four, including chemical factories, dyeing works, and a 
few more places where the risk is still greater, pay at the rate of 
1 fr. 80 centimes. Where the hazard'is exceptional, and in the case of 
f buildings partly constructed of wood, an addition, which must never 

exceed 5 frs; on each 1000 frs., is made. 

All buildings are registered, and all alterations o or additions reported 
are revalued. If an owner is not satisfied with the value which the 
Valuation Commission place on his property he may appeal to the 
-Department of Finance. The owners contribute towards the cost of 
valuation, In the ordinary course, unless alterations are effected or 
re-classification required, buildings are not valued except once during 
every twenty-five years, but the Finance Department “is entitled to 
revalue and reclassify at any time any of the insured buildings at its 
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own expense.” So much for thé method of valuation. As regards 
the collection of the premiums, a unique system is adopted. The 
insurance institution, unlike insurance companies, does not ask for 
more than it requires, The collection of the rates takes place every 
year before March——just enough to cover all fire losses of the past 
year, and the current expenses of the institution. Insurance com- 
panies take the contrary course of collecting for prospective losses. 
‘This public institution collects no more than the minimum rates above - 
quoted ; but, if these do not suffice to pay the losses’ and expenditure, 
the deficit is made‘up from the resérve fund accumulated by the surplus 
of other years. Should the.reserve fund be exhausted, then the rates 
may, under the advice of the Finance Department, be raised. When 
a building is destroyed by fire no time is lost by the Valuation Com- 
mission in ascertaining the amount of damage done. The owner ‘of 
the property is present -at the valuation, and an official of the Building 
Police, who is selected by the Chief of the Building Department, is 
present in all cases to act as adviser. The value of the building as 
entered in the insurance book is used as a basis in fixing the amount 
of damage. If the owner is dissatisfied with the estimate of the 
Valuation Commission he can appeal to the Finance Department. Such 
is a specimen of thé law of municipal insurance as it exists in Switzer- 
land, and there is every reason to believe that it works satisfactorily. . 

Tt will be more instructive for our purpose to consider the develop- 
` ment of the question in Canada. The Town Council of Toronto turned 
its attention to the insurance problem in consequence of the high 
premiums charged by the insurance companies. It was supported 
by a large section of the business community. The owners of property 
were suffering from the existence of an insurance “ ring ”—all the 
'companies operating in the city having combined to increase their 
charges. A ‘conference was held between the representatives’ of the 
city and the fire insurance underwriters last year, at which it was 
pointed out that, considering the favourable class of risks in Toronto, 
the first-class fire plant, the efficient fire brigade, diligent police force, 
and an excellent water supply at high pressure, the rates of the in- 
surance companies were fully 25 per cent. too high. These and other | 
arguments put forward did not convince the representatives of the 
insurance’ companies, At a later period the City Council reported 
that the insurance companies doing business in the city were earning 
dividends ranging from 10 to 75 per cent., and were making the 
people of Toronto pay for losses elsewhere. The report showed that 
‘the average loss from fire in the city during eight years was $227,334, 
‘and that, after meeting all losses, the insurance companies had a profit 
‘of $717,809. Having failed to come to terms with the insurance 
underwriters, the City Council, led by Alderman David Lamb, who _ 
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had made a careful study of the. whole subject, proceeded to produce 
a scheme of its. own, and promoted a Bill enabling it to start business. 
That Bill is now before the Legislature of Ontario. It is supported 
by a number of other cities besides the capital of the province, but 
there is no desire to press the measure through hurriedly. The ` 
Toronto Council believe they have produced a sound scheme, which 
will bear criticism, and will not be weakened by delay. 

The Bill is modelled on the Swiss law above described. It provides 
that the Municipal Council of any city or county may adopt the Act, 
and establish fire insurance bureaux on a vote by the electors. Hach 
bureau would be managed by three fire insurance commissioners, 
two to be appointed by the Municipal Council, and one by the Local 
Board of Trade. They will have power to assess property for the 
purpose of insurance, and to manage all the business of the bureau. 
The scheme has some limitations.. It -provides that all buildings 

‘shown on the assessment roll of a district “shall be insured in the | 
Municipal Bureau of fire insurance ‘to the amount of two-thirds’ of 
their assessed value at such premium or rate as shall be fixed by the 
commissioners,” but the commissioners have power to refuse buildings 
of a hazardons nature or character. The insurance of goods is optional 
and limited. The commissioners “may, on application, insure busi- 
ness stock, merchandise, furniture, and other contents of buildings,” 
provided, however, that “no insurance effected under this section 
shall exceed the sum of $10,000 on any one risk.” ‘The commissioners 
have power to classify property according to the various degrees of © 
risk involved, and to fix different rates. All property being insured, 
the rate. will be collected with other local taxes, except in the case of 
supplementary insurance of goods and contents of buildings, when the 
premium will be paid on the same terms as in most insurance companies, 
The system of collection is described as follows : 


“The Goutal of the municipality shall levy and collect upon the insured 

property within the municipality, in the manner provided in the Municipal 
and Assessment Acts, the amounts of premiums chargeable against said. 
, insured properties, as shown’ by the said fire insurance roll. 
“The clerk of every municipality, in making out the collector’s roll, shall 
` place columns therein, so that, under the head of fire insurance rate, the 
amounts charged for fire insurance may be distinguished from the general 
taxes, school, and other rates, and the proceeds of any such fire insurance 
rate shall be kept distinguished by the collector, and accounted for 
accordingly. : 


The insurancé companies would, under this Bill, be ousted in a 
very short time, and there’ is no proposal to give them any 
compensation. 

The Sollowing. ‘is an estimated balance-sheet of the Municipal 
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Bureau peopared by the City Council and founded on the average fire 
losses of the last eight years : 


MUNICIPAL BUREAU OF INSURANCE. 
STATEMENT OF Pereieee RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 


Cr. 
By premium on $43,526,811, being two-thirds 
.* of value of buildings Š „n 4 $130, 580. 43 
„ premium on $130,580,426, being value of 
contents, merchandise, &c., and three 
times the value of assessed buildings . $91,741.28 
» interest on $1,000,000 securities, invested | 


at 4 per cent, ,. n i i . 40,000 
$562,321.71 
Dr. 
- To interest on $1,000,000 debentures, at 4 
percent. . woo.. $40,000 
„, average fire loss, 8 years . Ye) e 297,384 
.„ Officials and office expenses -. .« - 385,000 
„ Maintenance of fire brigade . .. » 161,535 , 
„ addional fire plant, annually . . » 10,000 
ae a a of two salvage corps . » 15,000 





$488,869 


Net annual profit to be invested ana added to 
reservefund . . . . ' $73,452.71 


In the first years of the institution a reserve fund is to be raised as 
follows: When the Act is adopted the Municipal Council 


« will issue debentures to'an amount to be fixed by the Inspector of Insur- 
ance for Ontario, and in the case ,of cities having a population of only 


` 100,000, to the amount of $1,000,000, and no bye-law for the issue of such 


debentures shall require to be submitted to a vote of the ratepayers before 
the final passing thereof.” 


Naturally this scheme provoked, the: greatest hostility among the 
insurance companies, Toronto had enjoyed a notable immunity from 


fires for some years; but after this scheme was produced there was 


a series of disastrous outbreaks, The coincidence was more than 
remarkable, and the effect was to throw discredit on the municipal 
scheme. There was talk of incendiarism, and several persons were 
arrested and tried, but-no convictions were obtained. 

The scheme, as it stands, has grave defects. The clause describing 
how business would be started is as follows: 


“On the institution of a bureau in any municipality all owners of pro- 
perty, otherwise insurable under this Act, which may be under insurance . 
in a fire insurance company, may furnish the bureau with a list of their 


' properties, showing the amount of insurance effected and the names of the 


companies carrying such insurance, with a request that such property be 
not then insured in the bureau. On’ receiving such list, accompanied with 
such information, the commissioners shall not insure such properties until 
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tthe expiration of such dcdiag insurance, i the said properties shall 
‘forthwith become insurable hereunder; provided, however, that such list 
shall be given to the bureau within one month after the institution thereof, 
and that all properties whatever, notwithstanding anything in this section 
to the contrary, shall, on the expiration of two years after the institution of 
the bureau, be insurable therein as in this Act provided.” 
The Bill violates the fundamental basis upon which the fire insurance 
business is conducted. Fire insurance is a question of averages, of 
distribution of risk,.not alone in variety but in area. The large fire 
insurance companies are world-wide in their operations. A municipal 
‘scheme confining insurance to one city flies in the face of recognised 
-experience and scientific principles. It concentrates, instead of dis- 
‘tributes, the risk. In the case of a big fire now the loss is distributed 
‘over a number of companies, and the effect is not severely felt. A 
great fire in a town where theré was only one company would involve 
avery heavy strain. The financial risks which a scheme of muni- 

-cipal insurance involves would, it is argued, lower the credit of the 
town which establishes such a system. To lessen. this danger from 
-concentration provision is made for the combination of several muni- 
-cipalities in the same scheme, in order to widen the area over which 
ire risks are spread. 

Another serious defect is that in the Swiss scheme and in the 
Toronto proposals only thè cream of the insurance business is taken. 
The hazardous risks are not insured at all, and the insurance of goods 
and the contents of buildings is only optional. If they are left to 
-companies to insure, the charges will necessarily be very high. An 
insurance system which separates the hazardous risks from the non- 
‘hazardous will meet with serious difficulties. Then it is said’ that 
“insurance is a very intricate business, with many distinct ramifications, 
„and that it is beyond the ‘reach of municipal organisation. In fact, 
-so confident are the insurance companies of the impracticability of 
-any scheme that they decline to consider the question seriously. 

There are, however, many successful examples of mutual fire 
“insurance, which is on the same lines asa municipal system. The 
‘farmers in Canada, whose risks are not slight, largely adopt the 
‘mutual system, and it is practised by shipping companies and others, 
-and, in a small way, for the insurance of plate glass. We have also 
instances of insurance by public bodies. The London School Board 
is its own insurance authority, and the Glasgow Corporation takes 
:20 per cent. of its risks. The prospects of a municipal scheme will 
‘be improved when the danger of fire is reduced. , 

There is still room for enormous improvement in fire protection. 
‘In London, for instance, nearly half the outbreaks are caused by lamp 
:accidents, mainly because oil lamps are defective. A Committee 
-of the House of Commons took evidence last session on this subject, 
wand no doubt means will be taken to prevent dangerous lamps being 
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used. Building laws will continue to contain new regulations for the 
better protection of buildings. . During recent years, in London, the 
hazard in theatres and other places of amusement has been greatly 
lessened by the-action of the County Council. “ Extraordinary risks ” 
are being reduced in number every year by strengthening the pre- 
cautionary measures against fires. Protection could be carried to 
- such a point that insurance would become almost unnecessary, as, 
indeed, it is in the case of the Record Office, the British Museum, 
and other valuable State property, which it is useless to insure as it 
-could never be replaced. The first line of defence against fire is a 
complete system of preventive measures, and the next element to be 
considered is the provision of efficient means ready at hand to 
promptly extinguish fires when they do occur. These means can be 
supplied best in the first place by individuals themselves, but, as they 
cannot be relied upon to act promptly even when the means are 
handy, we must look to a well equipped and efficient fire brigade. 
Here, again, the matter rests with the public authorities, and not with 
one department alone. It is as essential to. have a sufficient water: 
supply as an efficient fire brigade. The introduction of a high- 
pressure water supply is a most important factor in fire-combating, 
and the provision of numerous hydrants and ready means of alarm 
are-important considerations, besides the mere material equipment of 
' the ‘fire brigade. Iè should be noted, however, that all the heavy 
public expenditure which increased efficiency in fire-extinguishing 
‘machinery ‘involves, while it is for the good of the whole community, 
is also in the interest of the fire insurance companies. It is true 
that where individual, risks are reduced the companies lower their 
premiums; but when the efficiency of the public fire guard is increased, 
their contribution towards the cost is not raised.. The amount con- ` 
tributed depends entirely on another element. In London the 
insurance companies contribute £35 per million on the gross amount 
-insured. The following are the comparative figures for recent years 
of the-cost of the London Fire Brigade and the ans by the 
companies : x . 


1887 1838 | 1889-90) 1890-1 | 1891-2 | 1892-3 | 1893-4 | 1894-5 























Estimated 
£ 


& £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Cost of Fire Brigade— t 
Maintenance . .. 113,887 | 116,597 | 127,066 | 128,294 | 136,026 | 137,193 | 156,669 | 156,000 
Capital (sum to be raised to i 
pay principal and interest) | 21,788; 22,707 | 21,395 | 27,714| 27,117} 36,187} 33,772| 35,000 
„Sums contributed by Fire ‘ 
Insurance , Oo.x, at rate 
» of £35 per ‘million on gross z 7 y 


amounts insured on pro- 
26,187} 27,195 | 25,936] 28,583| 28,247 | 29,596] 28,765 




















perty in London . ... . | 26,228; 


| 








It will ke noticad that the contribution of the companies is not by 
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any means commensurate with the increased cost of protection. While 
the public expenditure increased by 40 per cent., the payment by the 


companies only rose 9 per cent. That the companies have benefited 


by this public expenditure is obyious by the reduction 'of serious fires. 
The following are the fire'statistics for three years : 







1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 | 1892 1893 1894 





Fires— 
Serious. . . | 175 
Slight . . . | 2188 





177 180 161 
2069 3230 2910 


121 153 153 183 
1867 2185 2402 2699 | 








It is probable that Captain Simonds, the present chief of the Fire 


Brigade, adopts a different method of classification from that of his pre- 
decessor Captain Shaw, but the increase in the number of fires termed 
slight is not due to any such change, but to the fact that more small 
outbreaks are now reported than formerly. The greatly increased 


number of alarms and of minor fire posts has led to this. When we | 


consider that every year 41,000 people are added to the population 
of London and 8000 new houses built, the reduction in the number 
of serious fires is exceedingly satisfactory. The County Council is 
committed to a scheme for still further augmenting the effectiveness 
of the force—and is, in fact, at present carrying it out—which will 
involve an additional expenditure of £30,000 a year. All this is as 
it should be, but what I wish to emphasise is that this’ policy admir- 
ably suits the insurance companies, and if it continues, as it must do, 
along with the improved preventive measures above referred to, we 
shall arrive at a stage when a scheme of municipal insurance may be 
favourably considered. When the losses on house property are reduced 


to a minimum by perfected means of. protection, carried out at great - 


public expense, the case for combining insurance with ‘the City Fire 
Department will be greatly strengthened. If the system were to be 
confined to buildings only, its execution would not be a difficult pro- 
blem. Every municipality keeps a record of the value of property, 


and the assessment for insurance would be simple. Commission: 


would be saved and expenses of management would be less than under 
competitive companies. The argument against concentration of risk 
would not apply: when the means of protection secured a greater 
immunity from fire. . There are indeed examples of small companies 
operating successfully.in small areas where the risks are slight, and 
it might be argued that under a compulsory system of municipal 
insurance, when every loss would affect the community, there would 
be a greater desire to prevent fire than now when the matter is.one 
of individual concern. There might also from the same reason be a 
tendency to pay less when a si occurred, 


t 
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Fire insurance has this peculiar feature that it seems to necessi- 
. tate.a certain amount of combined action. While the companies 
compete keenly with each other for business, yet for certain purposes 
they are obliged to act in harmony. Just. now they are showing that . 
they combine the advantages, or otherwise, of competition’ with the 
evils of a monopoly. As is well known all the leading insurance 
companies are represented by a tariff committee’ whose business is 
to regulate or revise the charges to be imposed on certain risks. If 
it is found. that any variety of risk has resulted in a loss the com- 
panies combine to raise their tariff to a uniform and profitable level. 
Every now and then some trade suffers from having increased charges 
sprung upon it. Just now the rates have been raised on Manchester 
warehouses in consequence, the insurance companies state, of the 
heavy losses of recent years. The cement trade has similarly 
suffered, and the printing trade more than any other. Printers have 
had their premiums raised a hundred per cent. Efforts have been 
made to establish a mutual insurance company, but no company con- 
confining itself to a trade such as printing, where the risks are 
great, could possibly be a success. Printers in London and the 
‘provinces are finding that they have no‘alternative but to submit to 
the charges which the tariff companies impose on them, and sugges- 
tions have been made that they should look to the municipalities for 
protection, At a recent meeting of the Birmingham and Midland 
Counties Master Printers’ Association, the’ following resolutions were 
passed : ; 


“That in view of the large i increase in the rates of fire insurance, and of 
the fact that fire insurance has now virtually become a private monopoly, 
this meeting of master printers considers it desirable for municipalities to 
undertake fire insurance. 

“That the hon. secretary ‘be requested to obtain information respect ` 
ing municipal fire insurance at Toronto and elsewhere, and send the fore- 
going resolution, with the information obtained, to the town clerks of the 
various towns represented by the: association, and that a deputation wait ' 
upon the various Town Councils and report to a future meeting.” 


The action of the tariff companies towards the printing and other 
trades is no doubt justified by. previous losses, but having once tasted 
the fruits of monopoly they did not stop at a point where on honest 
business principles justification ends. They have during the last few 
months taken to raising the rates to public authorities in à capricious 
and arbitrary manner without a shadow of an excuse, It is the cus~ 
tom of public bodies to- invite tenders from insurance companies,.and 
it is evident that the controlling “ring” resented this system of com- 
petition. To punish Town. Councils and other public authorities for 
thus endeavouring to do the best for the community they represent, 
the insurance companies double the premium on every occasion of 
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revision or tendering. Every quotation received from a tariff com~ 
pany—and it is difficult for a public authority to get a good class 
office outside the tariff ring—is exactly the same. Sometimes the 
rates are raised on public property, which is always well protected, 
from 2s. per £100 to 6s., and occasionally a great deal more. There 


is no question of {loss from fire or increase of risk ; it is simply the 


case of a monopoly using its power against the public interest. It will. ' 


best show how this system operates by citation of an actual case. The 
clerk of the authority affected, a County Council in the Midlands, hag 
favoured me with the history of the transaction, He writes: 


“ As our county insurances were effected with several offices‘ it was con- 
sidered desirable to consolidate them, and accordingly a few offices were 
asked to submit terms for the whole or part of the risks. . 

“Thereupon our application was referred by the companies to the tariff 
committee (of whose existence we were not previously aware), and we were 
informed (notwithstanding that we had by that time withdrawn the appli- 
cation) that the matter having been brought before this committee the 
insurance could only be renewed on terms which they had fixed, also that 
the whole amount only could be undertaken, and must be effected with one 
of the companies to whom we had applied. This appeared to us very 
arbitrary treatment, and it was resented, The effect of the change pecuni- 
arily would have been a considerable increase. In one item the premium 
was raised from 2s. to £1 1s. pèr cent. on £10,000. This notwithstanding 
that the office holding the insurance (one of the best in En gland) was quite 
prepared to continue at the old rate. 

“ We have, however, been able, to insure in a non-tariff office at pre- 
cisely the former rates, with the result that the old offices have by their 

’ action lost insurances for over £25,000. 

“The non-tariff office’ re-insures the minke elsewhere, so that we are fully 

Secured.” - 


After the Council had commenced negotiations with the non-tariff 
office, the tariff committee generously offered to reduce the £1 Is. rate 
to 5s. This Council was fortunate in being able to secure a suitablé 
non-tariff office; otherwise it would have had to submit to the mon- 
strous charges of the “ring.” 

It is this unreasonable action of. the insurance companies acting in 
concert which is leading municipalities to consider the possibilities of 
municipal insurance, at least as far as their own property is concerned, 
The Manchester Corporation is just now making an investigation to 
ascertain how it stands with the insurance companies. The tariff 
office sprung an advance of 100 per cent. on the Corporation without 
warning, which that powerful body resented. It is now finding out 
how much it has paid the insurance companies in premiums during 
the last twenty years, and the amounts received from the companies 
for damages by fire in the same period. The subject is being inquired 
_ into by other municipalities, including the Glasgow Corporation in its 
capacity of the City Improvement Trust, which, as such, owns a large 
amount of property in dwelling-houses, shops, and warehouses. This 
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leads to another phase of municipal insurance: if: municipalities are 
‘not yet capable of undertaking a general insurance business they are 
equal to act as their own insurance authority. In every reasonably 
sized town public property presents .a sufficient variety, mainly of a 
non-hazardous: kind; to make it a safe risk. I£ the Town Council, the 
School Board, and the. Board of Guardians were to combine in a 
scheme of public insurance there is no doubt that it would be success- 
ful and would lead to considerable saving. We have a good example 
‘in the case of the London School Board. Itinsures all its own schools 
itself, except one or two situated near dangerous buildings. It began 
this policy in a partial way in 1878 by taking part of the risk. Since 
1885 it has effected the whole of the insurance itself. Instead of pay- 
ing premiums to an insurance company it pays them into an insur- 
ance fund. That fund now amounts to £30,000, and earns £1000 a 
year in interest. This is the amount which the Board has saved in 
about eleven years by being its own insurance authority. The total 
amount drawn from the fund to repair damage caused by fire is less 
than £2000. Board schools,are not safer than other classes of public 
property. Other authorities owning a large amount of property could 
insure themselves with equal success; and after the recent arbitrary 
action of the insurance companies we may expect before long to see some 
of our leading municipalities following the example of the London 
School Board. l 
9 ROBERT DONALD. 


’ 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


VIL. TEACHER. . 


EACHING implies knowledge of things to be taught ; and as, for 
various reasons, the priest comes to be distinguished by his 
possession of knowledge, from him more especially is it to be obtained. 
Moreover, being released from life-sustaining activities, he has more 
time than others for giving information. and enforcing discipline, 

A deeper reason for this primitive identity of priest and teacher 
may be recognized. Though during early years each youth gathers, 
in miscellaneous ways, much which is properly to be called knowledge, 
and which serves him for guidance in ordinary life, yet there is a kind 
of knowledge, or supposed knowledge, particularly precious, which’ 
does not come to him through the irregular channels of daily 
experience. Equally in savage tribes and among early civilised 
peoples, ghosts and gods are believed to be everywhere, and always 
influencing men’s lives for good or evil; and hence of chief im- . 
portance is information concerning the ways in which conduct may be 
so regulated as to obtain their favours and avoid their vengeance. 
Evidently the man who knows most about these supernatural beings, 
the priest, is the man from whom this information of highest 
value is to be obtained. It results that the primitive conception of 
the teacher is the conception of one who giva instruction in sacred 
matters. 

Of course the knowledge thus a is first of all com- 
municated by the elder priests to the younger, or rather by the actual 
priests to those who are to become priests. In many cases and for’ 
a long time, this is the sole teaching. Only in the course of evolu~ 
tion, along with the rise of a secular cultured class, does the teacher, 
as we now conceive him, come into existence. 


i 
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Necessarily in early stages of all evolving aggregates the lines of 
organisation are indefinite. In groups of the uncivilised we cannot 
expect the function of educator to have become distinctly marked off. 
Still we soon detect that inculcation of secret and sacred things which, 
as above indicated, constitutes the earliest kind of teaching: the 
“ mystery men” being the instructors. Says Bernau concerning the 
Arawaks : ; 

“ The son of a conjuror, as soon as he enters his twentieth year, or even 
sooner, is made acquainted by his father with the art of conjuration, and 
, enjoined the greatest secrecy concerning i a i 
And whether the neophyte be a descendant or not, there is always 
this injunction of silence respecting the communicated information, 
which invariably has reference to dealings with: supernatural beings ;- 
so that, from the very first, there is shown thé rise of an esoteric cult 
such as the priesthoods of early historic peoples‘show us. 

But in groups of savages we may trace an extension of this sacred 
teaching, or rather part of it, to all young men on their arrival at the 
‘fit age. The Australians, for example, have everywhere an initiation 
- ceremony, during which the youth, circumcised. after a fashion, or in 

‘other cases having a tooth knocked out, is thereby dedicated to a super- 
‘natural being supposed to be ‘present, as in the case of Daramiilin, 
` who is doubtless the hero of the tribe: the dedications being obviously 
akin in spirit to those of more civilised peoples. On these occasions 
_the medicine-men are the operators and instructors. ` 

The more advanced of the uncivilised, whose medicine-men have 

gained in some measure the character of priests, furnish better 
evidence. . We have the case of the New Zealanders, among whom, 
‘according ‘to Thomson, one of the duties of the priests is to “ instruct 
children in the songs and traditions of the people ”—to instruct them, 
that is, in the sacred lorè of the tribe. Then in Africa, where the 
social organisation is more developed, we meet with a more definite 
form of ‘priestly tuition. Bastian tells us that in Congo the fetich- 
priest yearly collects the boys who have arrived at puberty, and leads 
them into the forest, where they remain six months, forming a sort of 
colony under the control of the priest. During this time they undergo 
circumcision. Then in Abyssinia and in Madagascar we find the 
‘teaching function ofthe priest shared in by a non-priestly class—a 
step in differentiation, 


Peoples, past and present, in sundry parts of the world, who have 
reached higher stages of civilisation, yield fragments of evidence which 
‘I string together in as orderly a way as is practicable. Writing of 
the Mexicans, Torquemada says that the whole education was in 
connection with the temples. Very many boys were sent there to be 
educated from the fourth year of their age until their marriage: 
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“Clavigero tells us the same thing. Of the priests of Yucatan we 
read :— 

“ They instructed the sons of other priests, and also the younger sons of the 
lords, who were given to them from childhood when they appeared to-be 
inclined to that office. Thé sciences which they taught were the computa- 
tion of years, months, and days, festivals and ceremonies, the administration 
of their sacraments, &c., &c.” 

Of existing peoples the J apes may be first named as supplying 
us with a relevant fact. 

“ The secular teacher’s vocation can scarcely be said to have existed prior 
to the days of the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty. . . The bonzes 
[priests] of Japan are to be credited with being mainly instrumental in 
spreading a knowledge of the rudiments of education throughout the length 
and breadth of the Empire.” 

In his “ Embassy to Ava ” Syitiés writes : 

« All kioums or monasteries are seminaries, in which boys are taught their 
letters and instructed in moral and religious duties.” 

To like effect, from a work entitled “ The Burman,” by Shway Yeo, 
we learn that— 

“When a boyhas reached the age of eight or nine years he goes as a. 
matter of course to the Pohngyee Kyoung (Monastic School]. It is open 
to all alike—to the poor fisherman’s son as well as to the scion of princely 
blood.” 

And the Catholic missionary Sangermano testifies similarly ; 
implying, also, that this education given by the priests is nominally 
in preparation for the priesthood, since the students all put om “the 
habit of a Talapoin ” during the period of their education» The Ma- 
hometans, too, yield evidence. At the present time in Cairo the 


university is in a mosque. 


Illustrative facts taken from the accounts of extinct and decayed 
civilisations in the Old World, may be next grouped together—some 
of them mere hints and others sufficiently full. 

Concerning Ancient India, Dutt states that education consisted of 
learning the Vedas, and that in the later as.in the earlier periods it 
was under the priests. He also says i— 

“ There were Parishads or Brahmaniec settlements for the cultivation of 

‘learning . . . . and young men went to these Parishads to acquire 
learning.” 

To this there must be added the significant fact that in the Epic 
Period (ca. B.c. 1400 to 1000)— 


“ Besides these Parishads, individual teachers established what would be 
called private schools in Europe, and often collected round themselves 
students from various parts of the country. . . . . Learned Brahmans who 
had retired to forests in their-old age often collected such students round 
them, and much of the boldest speculations in the Epic Period has 
“proceeded from these sylvan and retired seats of sanctity and learning.” 


` 
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Taken in conjunction with the preceding statements this last 
statement shows us how teaching was in the beginning exclusively 
concerned with religious doctrines and rites, and how there eventually 
began to arise a teaching which, in some measure detached from the 
religious institutions, at the same time entered upon other subjects 
than the religious. 

A kindred, if less elaborated, system existed in ancient Persia. 

“Tt is pretty clear that the special training of boys for future callings 
went hand in hand with their religious education, and that it was chiefly 
regulated according to the profession of the father... .. It was evidently 
also no uncommon practice to commit children to the care of a priest for 
training and instruction: in the same manner as the Indian Brahmins were 
wont to do.” 

Respecting Babylonia and Assyria Professor Sayce, describing the 
social life there, says :— 

“ The libraries were established in the temples, and the schools in which 
the work of education was carried on were doubtless attached to them.” 

“The ‘house of the,males,’ into which the young men were introduced, 
seems to have been a sort of monastic establishment attached to the great 
temples of Babylonia.” 

Of educational arrangements in Egypt the like is said by various 
. authorities—Brugsch, Erman, and Duncker. 

“Schools were established in the principal towns of the country; and 
human and divine wisdom was taught in the assemblages of the holy servants 
of the gods.” 

“The high priest of Amon, Bekenchons, tells us that from his fifth to 
his seventeenth year he was ‘chief of the royal stable of education,’ and 
thence entered the temple of Amon as an under-priest.” - 

“ The colleges at these temples [Thebes, Memphis, and Heliopolis] were 
the most important centres of priestly life and doctrine.” 

That absence of a [priestly hierarchy in Greece which, as Sits 
pointed out, interfered with the normal developments of other pro- 

‘fessions, interfered also With the normal development of the tutorial 

profession. The temples and’ their surroundings were, indeed, places 
“for ‘special culture of one or other kind, mostly having some relation 
to religious observances. But this form of priestly teaching did not 
grow into any general system taking in the lay members of the 
' community. Referring, by contrast, to education in the SONEN, 
Mahaffy writes :— , 

“The older fashion had been to bring up boys very guh as we bring 
up girls, keeping them constantly under the eye of a special attendant or 
teacher . . . . teaching them the received religion and a little of the 
standard literature, inculeating obedience to the gods and to parents.” 

As happened in Persia during its phase of militant activity, physical 
culture and culture of the mental powers useful in war, took pre- - 
cedence of other culture. 


“The old system of advanced education, which ordained that from the 
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“age of eigheeen to twenty Athenian youths .... should remain under 

state supervision, and do the duty of patrols round the outlying parts and 
frontier forts of Attica, receiving at the same time drill in military exer- 
cises, as well as some gymnastic and literary training,” þecame in time 
modified to one in which “ most of the g gymnastics and military training was 
left out.” 
But intellectual culture as it increased fell into the hands, not of the 
priests, but of secular teachers. ‘ Those philosophers who did not, 
like the Stoics, despise teaching youths . . .. set up their schools 
close beside these gymnasia.” 

Still more in Rome, where the course of evolution Was so much 
modified by the intrusion of foreign elements and influences, was the 
normal genesis of the teacher interfered with. Always when mili- 
tancy is extremely predominant, mental acquisition, regarded with no 
respect, is not provided for: instance the fact that in Japan, “ during 
many centuries previous to Lyéyasti’s time, the very numerous warrior- 
class, like the knights of mediæval Europe, despised a knowledge of 
letters as beneath the dignity of a soldier, and worthy only of the 
bard and priest.” And it was thus in Rome. 

“The economic arrangements of the Romans placed the work of elemen- 

tary instruction in the mother-tongue—like every other work held in little 
estimation and performed for hire—chiefly in the hands of slaves, freedmen, 
or foreigners, or in other words, chiefly in the hands of Greeks or half- 
Greeks.” 
This condition of things will be comprehended when we remember, 
firstly, that the normal genesis of teachers from priests is due to the 
fact that in early stages priests are distinguished by their superior 
knowledge; secondly, that the priests in Rome were not thus distin- 
guished, since the subjugated Greeks were more learned than they ; 
and thirdly, that all attributes of conquered men are liable to fall into 
contempt. y 


On passing northwards to the peoples of pre-Christian days and to 
those of early Christian days, we are again shown the primitive 
identity of priest and teacher and the eventual separation of the two. 
Elsewhere saying of the Celts that their training, wholly military, 
aimed to produce endurance, agility, and other bodily capacities, 
Pelloutier writes : 

“Pour entretenir les peuples dans la dépendance, et pour étre toujours 
consultés comme des oracles, les Ecclésiastiques vouloiént, être les seuls 
scavans ; de Pautre, les Veltes, qui regardoient tout travail, tant du corps 
que de Vesprit (Procop. Gotth. L. I. cap. 2, p.'311) comme une chose servile, 
abandonnoient de bon cœur toutes les sciences à leurs Druides ; ils les con- 
sidéroient non seulement comme des scavans, mais encore comme de 
véritables magiciens. Les études des nations celtiques se réduisoient 
uniqument à apprendre par cceur certains hymnes qui renfermoient leurs 
Loix, leur Religion, leur Histoire, et en général tout ce qu’on vouloit bien 
que le peuple sçût.” 
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And congruous with this.is the statement of Pliny concerning the 
British :—The Druids “ taught their pupils, and harangued to them 
concerning their doctrines; they madè public apeerin to the people,’ 
and, instructed them in morality.” 

Almost: extinguished during early centuries of our era, such cul- 
ture-as survived was to be found only in ecclesiastical institutions, 
and out of them grew up afresh. As Hallam says :— 

“The praise of having originally established schools belongs te some 
. bishops and abbots of the sixth century. They came in place of the Imperial 
schools overthrown by the barbarians. . . . . The cathedral and conventual 
schools, created or restored by Charlemagne, became the means of preserving 
that small portion of learning which continued to exist.” 

Mosheim, describing: ‘the Church of the sixth century, further tells us 
that in the cathedral schools the clerical teacher “instructed the 
youth in the seven liberal arts, as a preparation for the study of the 
sacred books; ” and that in the monasteries “the abbot or some one 
of the monks instructed the children and youth that were devoted to 
a monastic life.” These last facts verify the statement, made at the 
outset, that primarily instruction, whether given to lay or clerical 
youth, concerned itself directly or indirectly with religious propitia- 
tion: the avowed purpose, as expressed by the Council of Vaison, 
- being to make the young “attach themselves to holy, books and to 
_ know the law of God.” ) 
“Subsequent centuries of wars acd social derangements’ witnessed a 
decay of these ecclesiastical teaching institutions, notwithstanding 
efforts from time to time made by popes and bishops to re-invigorate 
them. But, as was to be expected, when there began to arise lay 
teachers, there arose clerical resistance. Then, as always, the priestly 
class disliked, to see the instruction ofthe young falling into other 
hands, In France, for example, the Chancellor of Ste. Geneviève, ` 
who granted licences to teach at the Paris University, used his power 
sometimes to exclude able men, sometimes to extort money, and had 
- repeatedly to be restrained by papal injunctions, . So, too, was it in 
Germany. 

“All the tutorial posts in the Universities were in the hands of the 

clergy, until'the end of the 15th, and even into the 16th, century.” 

In Heidelberg, 1482, “a laynian was for the first time, after a severe 

struggle, allowed to become a professor of medicine.” 


“The general admission of lay procen to ‘clerical offices did not take ` 
„place, until 1558? 


Our own country presents like evidences. In old English days 
“parish churches were often, used as schools,” says Pearson. And, 
according to Sharon Turner,— iF 


“The clergy were the preceptors of those who sought to learn... . . to . 
them the moral and intellectual education of the age was entrusted, .... 
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Thus the Irish monk Maildurf, who settled at rae 2+. took 
scholars to earn subsistence.” 7 

So was it, too, in subsequent days. We read in the same two authors 
that after the Conquest— l 

“The numerous clergy scattered up and down through England had a 
direct interest in promoting ed ucation, They eked out their scanty stipends 
as tutors and schoolmasters.” 

“ One of the first fruits of the revival of literature in England was the 
universal establishment of schools. To every cathedral, and almost to every 
monastery, a school was appended... . . Few persons of any note appear 
to us among the clergy, during the century after the conquest, who did not 
during some part of their lives occupy themselves in instructing others.” 
In-exemplification may be named, as distinguished teachers belonging 
to the priesthood during the Anglo-Saxon period, Bede, Alcuin, Scotus 
Erigena, and Dunstan, And after the Conquest, as teachers suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to be specified, come Athelard of Bath, John of 
Salisbury, Alexander Neckham, Roger of Hoveden, Duns Scotus. 

But here as elsewhere the secularization of teaching slowly went 
on in sundry ways. Early in the 15th century laymen here and 
there left money for the founding of schools. Warton, writing of 
the early part of the 16th century, says :—“ The practice of educating 
our youth in the monasteries growing into disuse, near twenty new 
grammar schools were established within this period.” At the same time 
theré was initiated a slow change in the character of our universities. 
Beginning as clusters of theological students gathered round clerical 
teachers of wide reputation, they, while- growing, long continued to 
be places for clerical education only, and afterwards simulated ‘it. 
Almost down to the present day acceptance of the legally-established 
creed has been in them a condition to the reception of students and 
the conferring of distinctions; and they have all along preserved a 
teaching and discipline conspicuously priestly. We have residence 
in colleges under a régime suggestive of the monastic ; we have daily 
attendance at prayers, also monastic in its associations ; and we have 
the wearing of a semi-priestly dress, - But gradually the clerical 
character of the education has been modified by the introduction of 
more and'more non-religious subjects of instruction, and by the 
relaxation of tests which a dominant ecclesiasticism once imposed. 
So that now the greater part of those who “ go to college,” do so 
without any intention of entering the Church: university teaching 
has been in a large measure secularised, 

Meanwhile the multiplied minor teaching institutions of all 
grades, though they have in the majority of cases passed into the 
hands of laymen, still, in considerable measure, and especially 
throughout their higher grades, retain a clerical character. The public 
schools in general are governed by ecclesiastics; and most of the 
masters are, if not in orders, preparing to take orders, Moreover, a 
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large proportion of the private schools throughout the kingdom to’ 
which the wealthier classes send their sons, are carried on. by clergy- 
men; and clergymen in multitudinons cases take private pupils. 
Thus the differentiation of the teaching class from the priestly class is 
even now incomplete. 

As significantly bearing on the evolution of the teacher, let us 
further note that at the present moment there is going on a struggle 
to re-acquire that clerical control which a secularised system of public 
education had in chief measure thrown off. Even when established a 
quarter of a century ago, this public education was not completely 
secularized, since certain biblical lessons were given; and now a 

` strenuous endeavour is being made to add to these biblical lessons 
certain dogmas of the Christian creed established “by law, and so to 
make the teachers of Board, Schools to a certain extent clerical 
teachers, -Nor is thisall. Clerics have striven, and are still striving, 
to make the public’ help them to teach Church dogmas in Church 
Schools, At the present time (June, 1895), the Archbishop and 

. Clergy at large are fathering an Act which shall give them State- 

funds without State-control. With an arrogance common to Priest- 

hoods in all times and places, no matter what the creed, they say to 
the State—“ We will say what shall . be taught and you shall pay 
for it.” 


No more here than elsewhere do we meet with an exception to the 

segregation and consolidation which accompany differentiation ; 
though, partly because of the more recent separation of the teaching 
class from the clerical class, this change has not been so conspicuous. 
_ The tendency towards integration of the teaching class, and mark- 
ing off of them from other classes, was first shown among theological 
teachers. At the University of Paris— 
“halflearned persons, who had scarcely i any knowledge of the elements of 
theology, took upon themselves the office of public teachers, The 
consequence was, that the theological teachers of better reputation united 
themselves, and formed a regular society; and they had sufficient influence 
to establish the rule, that no one should be allowed to teach without their 
approbation and permission. ‘his of course led to an examination of the 
candidates, and toa public trial of their ability, and to a formal ceremony for 
their admission to the dignity of teachers or doctors,”\ ° 


In our own universities the like has happened. Knowledge, first of 
established Christian doctrine,.and then of other things held proper 
for teachers of Christian doctrine to know, and then examinations 
testing acquisition of such kinds of knowledge, have served to create a 
mass of those qualified, and to exclude those not qualified: so forming 
a coherent and limited aggregate. Though dissenting sects have in- 
sisted less on qualifications, yet among them, ‘too, have arisen insti- 
tutions facilitating the needful culture and giving the needful clerical 
authorizations. , i 
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Only of late have secular teachers tended to unite. Beyond the 
various training colleges which instruct and examine and authorize, 
there are now sundry professional associations, Of a general kind 
come the Teachers’ Guild and the Scottish. Educational Institute. 
Then of more special kinds come the Head Masters [of Publie Schools] 
Conference; the Association of Head Masters of Intermediate 
Secondary Schools; the Association of Head Mistresses; the College 
of Preceptors; the Association of Assistant Masters; the National 
Union of Teachers. 

So, too, with the appliances for maintaining a general organization 
of all concerned in education—schoolmasters, assistants, colleges, and . 
the various unions above named, This professorial class, like other 
professorial classes, has journels weekly and monthly, some general 
and some special, representing its interests, serving for communica- 
tion among its members, and helping to consolidate it. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


er: 


BERTHELOT AND HIS FRIEND RENAN, 


“ L'amitié d'un grand homme est un bienfait 
des dieux.”—VOLTAIRE. 


t ` 


BERTHELOT, the new French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
e is close upon seventy, but the last time I saw him, about 
three years ago, he might have easily passed for a man of forty-five, 


- whose health had been more or less impaired by overwork. In fact, 


ee the decade before that, he had constantly complained of being 
ill, of being “too ill to undertake any important task” in connection 
with his chemical researches; to which remark his friend Renagi fre- 


. quently replied, “No doubt, no doubt; and if I might venture to 


give you a piece of advice, I should say relinquish work altogether. 
The air of the Luxembourg ”-—by which Renan meant the Senate, 
and not the gardens—‘is eminently conducive to repose, the arm- 
chairs are most comfortable, and your colleagues are not likely to 
disturb your rest by violent discussions, Or, else, ask for leave of 
absence and go to Algiers or Nice for six months to recruit.” M. 
Berthelot’s rejoinder was invariably the same. He would shake his 
head, draw himself up to hig. full height—he is rather tall, but 


` stoops—stroke his handsome moustache, and exclaim, “I am not so 


ill as all that; besides, who is to finish my work for me?” Renan 
smiled, it was exactly what he had expected, and generally wound 
up with, “ Odry, mon ami;: Odry.” 

For the benefit of the English reader I may explain that Odry was 
a clever French actor whom one never met without being told that he 
had just recovered from a mortal illness. His appearance at such 
times being altogether at variance with the statement, his interlocutor, 
of course, did not fail to point out the incompatibility between -the 
two. “True, dear boy, perfectly true,” said the comedian airily, 
“but it is a fact, nevertheless. I have a mortal anes every year, 
but I feel all the better for it afterwards.” . 
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The little skirmish I have just described would lead one to infer, 
and not unjustly, that the intercourse between Berthelot and Renan 
was marked by great familiarity. Strange as it may-seem, the in- 
ference would be altogether incorrect. The intense and almost idyllic 
friendship between these two men, which had existed for nearly fifty 
years, when one of them died, never degenerated into familiarity. 
Renan himself has told us so, and lest the sentence should leave a 
doubt in the reader’s mind as to their genuine -affection for one 
another, Renan went on immediately, “ The one who dies first will 
leave a deep void in the heart of the other.” ‘Our friendship,” he 
wrote elsewhere, ‘was something analogous to the friendship of a 
pair of eyes looking fixedly at the same object and causing two images 
to fuse themselves into one and the selfsame perception of the brain.” 

Hence, the first and would-be pértinent comment of the glib and 
flippant “ boulevardier-journalist ” on learning the news of M. Berthe- 


lot’s appointment to the portfolio of Foreign Affairs absolutely over- ` 


shot the mark. It is doubtful, nay more than doubtful, that Renan 
would have received the news with a cynical smile as the journalist 
confidently asserted he would have done. It is more than probable 
that Renan would:have received the news very gravely. If we could 
imagine a friend of Hercules standing by while the latter made the 
bargain to cleanse the Augean stables, we might get an idea of the 
feeling with which Renan would have regarded Berthelot’s implied 
attempt to guide the foreign policy of France under a republican 
régime ; for in this instance Renan would have felt convinced that 
the acceptance of the task implied a most earnest effort on the part 
of the acceptor to fulfil its obligations. He would not have suspected 
Berthelot of the design to be wn ministre fainéant, as so many of his 
predecessors, whether Imperialists or Republicans, had become, from 
the moment they took possession of that elegantly decorated apart- 
ment at the Quai d'Orsay in which Drouyn de Lhuys signed his first 
despatch more than forty-two years ago. Nor would he have quoted 
Molière in the present tense, and asked, “ Que diable va-t-il faire dans 
cette galére?” Renan would have simply been astounded at Berthe- 
lot’s pluck, just as my imaginary friend of Hercules would have been, 
but his, Renan’s, astonishment would probably not have lasted long. 
He would have recalled to mind Berthelot’s hereditary optimism, 
manifested publicly as long as thirty years ago in an article which 
caused a great sensation in the scholarly world at the time of its 
appearance, and he would have looked upon Berthelot’s début on the 
diplomatic stage as a natural, though perhaps not wholly wise, sequel 
to that manifestation and to Berthelot’s desire to test practically his 
constant contention that scientific republicanism skilfully applied 
would prove a cure or at least an alleviation of the many social ills 
from which France and the world at large are suffering. Though much 
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more lavish with praise than with censure at all times, he would have 
neither applauded nor blamed his friend’s resolve, albeit that he him- 
self had not much faith, or rather no faith in republicanism, whether 
applied scientifically and systematically, or- unskilfully and at hap-- 
hazard,’as a panacea. It is very doubtful.whether Ernest Renan, in 
Spite of his liberal-mindedness, ever considered republicanism as a 
universal remedy for the social diseases from which humanity is 
suffering ;* but if in his early matihood he did so.consider-it, he soon. 
changed ‘his mind and gradually came to look upon it as the most 
despicable of nostrums that could only benefit the vendors thereof. 
Not once but a dozen times he has frankly avowed that, rather tham 
serve a republic, he would attach himself to a despot, provided the 
despot were fairly liberal-minded and intelligent. i 
Curiously enough, most of the great French writers and thinkers 
of the two generations preceding the actual one, for we will travel 
back no farther than that, came to the same conclusion some two 
decades ago; even those who in their earlier manhood had been the 
ardent champions of a republican régime, which, a8 I- have already 
pointed out, Renan was not. He, as I understand him, was at best 
but ‘a Liberal-Conservative. While those who have sprung into fame 
within the last twenty years have become the voluntary or unconscious 
apostles of the republican idea, those whose names were household 
words as early as the latter end of the Citizen-Monarchy, and during 
the whole of the Second Empire, practically recanted the politica} 
faith of their youth before they died—for most of them are dead. 
When the ideal of their youth, the republic of which they sang, the 
republic for which they fought with tongue and pen, when that re- 
public became a reality, they gave it the cold shoulder, nay, showed 
themselves openly hostile to it. I have to trust entirely to my 
memory in this instance, having no notes whatsoever-on the subject, 
but I fancy I shall not make many mistakes. Nevertheless, I shall 
have to tread carefully, lest I be accused once more of systematically 
villifying the French republic in particular and the republican régime 
‘in general. Let us begin by the exceptions, thoge who remained 
faithful to the end to the idol of their youth. Victor Hugo, in spite 
of everything that has been said to the contrary, was distinctly not. 
a Republican at the outset of-his career, and it is more than question- 
able whether he would have ever become the blatant one he did 
become if Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon had consented to take 
him at his own valuation as a statesman. Béranger, who was.a. 
republican pure and simple, notwithstanding his supposed share 


% In order to become convinced of this, I would ask the reader to look at the 
preface to “ The Future of Science” (Chapman & Hall, 1891). I translated the book 
myself, and was somewhat struck with the scarcely concealed indifference to the 
republican movement of 1848 in one so young, as Renan was then, for it must be 
rémembered that the book itself or the best part of it was written then. 
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in the establishment of Louis Philippe on the French throne, summed 
up Victor Hugo’s republicanism in one line. One day, shortly after 
the February revolution which overtoppled that throne—as it would 
seem for ever—an acquaintance of Béranger met him coming out of 
the Palais-Bourbon. “I shall feel obliged,” the poet said, “if you 
will see me home, for I do not feel at all well. Those violent scenes 
inside there are not to my taste.” This, pointing to the erstwhile 
residence of the illegitimate daughter of Louis XIV. by Madame de 
Montespan, better, known as the widow of that mischievous dwarf, 
Louis, third Duke de Bourbon-Condé, the small-minded and 
small-bodied son of the great Condé. “I am not at all well,” he 
repeated with a wistful smile. :“ I have been accused of haying held | 
the plank over which Louis Philippe went to the Tuileries. I wish 
I could be the bridge across the Channel on which he would return: 
now. Certainly, I would have liked a republic, but not one such as 
we are having in there.” And his hand pointed once more to the 
home of the Constituent Assembly. “ You ought to be pleased,” 
remarked is interlocutor, “ Victor Hugo is in the same regiment 
with you.” “ Victor Hugo is not in the regiment, he is in the band.” 
A short while afterwards Béranger tendered his resignation as a _ 
deputy ; theoretically, though, he never abandoned his faith. . Neither 
Louis Blane nor Lamartine severed his nominal connection with the 

. republican creed; the poet did not live to see the advent of the 
Third Republic ; the other did, and with regard to’ him I can speak 
from personal experience. I had occasion to see him several times 
when he was editing L Homme Libre, and I assert without hesitation 
that although he would never have declared himself the open 
enemy of republicanism, he would not have risked another period of ° 
exile in the defence of, no matter what republican theory. The only 
really conclusive instance I can remember at this moment of un- 
swerving and disinterested fidelity in thought as well as word and 
deed to the republican faith of his youth is that of Edgar Quinet, I 
repeat, I am speaking of great writers and thinkers. My memory, 
good as it is, does not supply me with more than that one instance. 
On the other hand,I can remember without the slightest effort 
at least a dozen authors and philosophers who deliberately, nay, 
ostentatiously, burned the political gods they had adored. I should 
not be surprised at all if I were told that my memory is the willing 
handmaiden in the one, case, the stubborn one in the other. I can 
only answer to this that I hold no brief against the Third Republic, 
nor one for any of the fallen dynasties. 

' This is not the place for mere surmises; the possible or probable 
attitude of Alexandre Dumas père must, therefore, be left undiscussed. 
Unlike Sue, who was deluded into the belief that accident had marked 
him out as'a social reformer because he happened to write ‘‘ The 
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Mysteries of Paris,” and the “Wandering Jew,” while he himself had up 
till then been a most arrant tufthunter, and remained to the last a 
ridiculous snob,—unlike Sue, the elder Dumas had given no hostages 
to democracy in the shape of novels. The delightful author, and still 
more delightful man, was, and remained until his death, a staunch if 
somewhat histrionic republican. The son, though not a very ardent 
disciple, perhaps, of his father’s teachings in that respect, had refused 
advances on the part of both the Emperor and the Empress, while’ 
he was a frequent and honoured guest at Princesse Mathilde’s, which 
fact, however, would not argue a penchant towards republicanism, 
inasmuch as the daughter of the ex-King of Westphalia was probably e 
-altogether free from the tenets of her brother, and had a sincere 
affection for her imperial cousin. Yet, during the last five and 
twenty years the younger Dumas has never said -or done anything 
- from which to deduce his ‘political bias, that is, provided he have one. 
` At the same time, his private and journalistic relations stamp him as 
a somewhat hostilely inclined neutral, rather than a well-meaning, 
albeit critical observer of the Third Republic. Truly, he cast his pen 
into the scale in favour of divorce, which from a French point of view 
.- is essentially a republican measure, yet not the most lukewarm 
republican would conscientiously claim him as a political co-religionist. 
The position of the late Emile Augier almost lent itself to a 
similar interpretation. He was the grandson on the maternal side of 
Pigault-Lebrun, an avowed freethinker, and a freethinker at a time 
when freethought and republican tendencies were considered as prac- 
tically synonymous and convertible terms; so avowed a freethinker, 
that his pions and loving widow dreaded the prospect of going to 
heaven lest she should miss her dear husband. Augier was the uncle 
` of M., Paul Dérouléde, the sometime president of the Patriotic League 
arid an ardent advocate of the republican cause. Augier’s plays, with 
the exception of a few which are purely poetical, are so many indict- 
ments of the vices, foibles and follies, which until very recently the 
republicans asserted to be the unenviable monopolies of the aris- 
tocracy and haute bourgeoisie. Apparently, then, there was every 
reason to class Augier as thoroughly sympathetic with all social re- 
form, and’consequently as a supporter of republicanism which, with its 
overweening conceit, has always posed and strutted as the sole physi- 
cian for those diseases. Augier himself never cared to deny the 
assumption on the part of the republicans that he was one of their 
own; yet it was an open secret among his familiars that republi- 
canism, especially as exemplified in its latest incarnations and mani- 
festations, not only did not inspire him with any enthusiasm, but 
inspired him with something akin to dislike, 
Thus far the men, who, though indifferent or distinctly hostile to 
tho republic, refrained from openly expressing that indifference or 
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hostility either by words, deeds, or writings. Not so Sardou, St. 
René Tallandier, Edouard Laboulaye, J. J. Weisz, Littré, Taine, a 
score of others, and above all Ernest Renan. All these, with the 
exception of the last-named, were unquestionable apostates, but none of 
these, save the author of “Rabagas,” ‘L’Oncle Sam” and “Thermidor ” 
hit the republic and republicanism so hard as the writer of “ Caliban,” 
which purported to be a sequel to Shakespeare’s “ Tempest.” With a 
keener perception of the chances of popularity than all the other 
assailants but one, the author of the “Life of Jesus ”- elected to 
make his début as a playwright: We may be certain that Renan did 
not foster many illusions with regard, to the probability of his play 
seeing the footlights, but he knew that the dramatic form in which he 
east his crushing indictment against the republic and republicanism 
would carry it into social regions which most likely would have 
remained closed to a more ambitious literary performance of his. 
The result proved that he was not mistaken. Though more than 
seventeen years have gone by since the day of its publication, I 
remember it as if it were but a week ago. Neither for love nor 
money could I get a copy, but I saw dozens in the hands of others. 
Of the effect of the drama itself on the republicans I need say 
nothing, the reader may imagine it for himself. 

But intense though the effect was, whether as a sensation of anger 
or of delight, it was considerably lessened in people’s minds by a 
feeling of curiosity as to the effect the book would produce on the 
author’s oldest friend, Berthelot, the very great savant, the fearless, 
the spotless champion of republicanism guand méme. For it must be 
remembered that the “private” life of an eminent Frenchman is 
much less private than that of a celebrity of any other nation. The 
professional interviewer need take ‘neither blame nor praise for 
this, Long before he became a feature of European journalism, 
Frenchmen of note had begun to publish “ memoirs,” “ recollections,” 
“t reminiscences,” “ souvenirs,” and “ diaries,” and for every Mr. Pepys 
we have got, our French neighbours have, at least, a score. And the 
more eminent the writer of such memoirs happened to be, the more 
modest was he with regard to his own ‘performances, habits and 
idiosyncrasies, and the more anxious to sketch portraits of his 
friends. Of course, there were and are exceptions to this, but the 
rule held and still holds good. Cultured and well-read people, there- 
fore, were perfectly aware of the friendship between the creator of 
synthetic chemistry and the illustrious philologist, and speculations 
became rife as to how far the book that made the republicans gnash 
their teeth and clench their fists would affect that friendship. The 
predictions were many; the absolutely right one, I should say, was 
conspicuous by its absence, for I know for certain that the book made 
no difference whatsoever in the relations between those two men, and 
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for that the ‘“ world,” and least of all the French “ world,” was not 
prepared. 

“ In the Catholic seminary of St. Sulpice, where Renan studied for 
the priesthood,” says M. Hugues Le Roux, “ there is a book kept where, 
in’ a phrase or two, the career of every student is indicated. -I had 
once the curiosity to go and see how Renan was judged there, and 
this is what I read after the name of the author of the ‘ Life of 
Jesus’: ‘ RENAN (Ernest).? Then came a Latin sentence which has 
been carefully effaced : it was, however, still possible to decipher it = 
‘Et conculcabis leonem et draconem? In the place of the erased 


_ insult the same hand had. written: ‘ Renan (Ernest), Membre de- 


Institut’ ” ‘ And you will scorn both the lion and the serpent:” Or 
else, ‘‘ And you will crush under foot both the lion and the serpent.” 
I am by no means sure that. either of those readings is correct. If 
they are not, I shall be pleased to be corrected; if either of them be 
correct, I fail to see the insult. It is not a bad compliment to be 
told before you are twenty-two that you will have pluck enough to- 
scorn or to crush under foot both the lion and the serpent. I yield 
to no one in my admiration and liking for Renan, whom I had known 
since I was a little lad, but-am afraid that until he wrote “ Caliban,” 
he never as much as attempted to crush the lion and the serpent. 
He never had the courage to write what he conceived to be the whole . 
truth, if, in fact, he ever conceived the whole truth, and when for once 
he did write the whole truth, hig friend Berthelot was too generous. 
to resent it. 

For this apparently delicate man is a “plucked un,” both physically 


.and morally. Those who have seen a great chemist at work in his. 


laboratory will bear me out when I say that there is nearly as much. 


. danger to life and limb there as on a battlefield. And the. proof 


thereof is that M. Berthelot lost an eye by the explosion of a retort.. 


‘Professor Charles Robin met with a similar accident. It has dis- 


figured him; in M. Berthelot’s case the result of the accident is 
scarcely perceptible. As Renan said one day, “ When one sees 
Robin, one involuntarily wonders which is the good eye; with Berthelot 
one wonders which is the bad.” 
‘As for the moral courage, it is sufficiently attested by M. Berthelot’s. 
acceptance of the onerous duties of a French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at the age of seventy, duties particularly onerous nowadays - 


‘in spite of the constantly reiterated professions of peace on the part 


of Germany and for that matter of France herself. With the recol- 
lection of Gramont’s blunders through sheer temper and vanity still 
vivid in every one’s mind, albeit that five and twenty years have gone 
by since their committal, one may well ask what greater mistakes a 
man utterly unversed in the ways of diplomacy could have perpetrated. 
Lamartine, who was not devoid of political talent, said very perti- 
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‘nently : Seeing that a new government is always more or less at a 
loss for good diplomatists, and that it has only time to manufactnre 
either mediocre or utterly bad ones, the most sensible thing it can do 
is to prefer the bad to the mediocre. The mediocre diplomatist does 
something that is mediocre, the bad one does nothing at all. 

In the present temper of Europe, the republic will for many years 
to come remain a new government. During its existence of a quarter 
of a century, it has not succeeded in producing a single Foreign 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of exceptional qualities. As far as I can 
remember, only two came up to the average standard applied to 
other countries, and both of these—MM. Flourens and Hanotaux— 
were hailed by the republic herself as phenomenal; which fact in 
itself would prove that the training of Richelieus, Talleyrands, - 
Bismarcks, Cavours and Antonellis is not compatible with the diplo- 
matic conditions of a republican régime, Neither M. Flourens nor 
M. Hanotaux was available. M. Flourens either has been overlooked . 
altogether or found it impossible to join M. Bourgeois’ Cabinet, 
There are at present two or three burning questions in connection 
with France’s foreign policy pending at the Quai d’Orsay, but we do 
not exaggerate in singling out the Madagascar one as the most 
burning from the French point of view itself. The treaties which 
the radical political element of. France so utterly condemns—one is 
almost disposed to say contemns—-were mainly the work of .the 
Minister’ for Foreign Affairs in M. Ribot’s administration. Had 
M. Hanotaux accepted M.. Bourgeois’ offer, very cordially and 
apparently very sincerely made, he would have been bound to destroy 
what he had created; not a pleasant.task to a man of honour, who, 
moreover, is perfectly content to return whence he came—to his depart- 
ment at the Foreign Office, he being neither a Deputy nor a Senator. 
His retirement will, besides, afford him the leisure he craves for the 
pursuit of his historical .studies, for let it be known that M. 
Hanotaux is not, le premier venu. He may not be a diplomatist of 
the first water, for that means the genius-like faculty for deducing 
practical precepts from the lessons of history, but those who have 
read his first volume on ‘‘ Richelieu” are agreed in looking upon him 
as a future historian of very great promise indeed. 

That faculty for deducing practical precepts from the lessons of 
history seems to be given to M. Berthelot—not a very surprising fact 
in one so eminent as he is in his own science. I have not seen it 
stated atiywhere, though the statement may have escaped my notice,- 
_ that M. Bourgeois did not altogether proceed at random in his choice 
of M. Berthelot as the custodian of the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
I feel certain, although I have no data to guide me, that M. Ferry 
made M. Berthelot a similar offer. It happened while I was in Paris 
as the correspondent of the Globe. M. Berthelot declined the honour, 
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. mainly, I believe, because he did not agree with M. Ferry’s views on’ 
the Tonquin expedition. History had taught him that it was in those 
regions that the Portuguese suffered the defeats which finally led to 
their decline as a colonising power. Not bad for an amateur that. 
‘And there is no earthly. reason why M. Berthelot should not continue 
‘to deduce lessons from history. His spell of power will probably be 
a brief one, seeing that Ministries in France are proverbially short- 
lived. While it lasts, the European corps diplomatic wil] at any rate 
have no occasion to shrug its shoulders and ask with polite surprise, 
“Who is he?” The question would redound to the querist’s own 
disadvantage, for by pretending not to know him the querist would 
argue himself unknown. 

Besides, whatever happens: has happened before, and our surprise ` 
at the actual event is simply confessed ignorance of the selfsame one 
in the remote or near past. “ They were at a positive loss whom to 
entrust with the direction of naval affairs,’ says Madame Roland 
in her “ Mémoires.” “They” were the, republicans of the First 
Republic. ‘Condorcet mentioned Monge, because he had seen him 
work out geometrical problems at the Académie, and Monge was 
elected.” Of course Monge made a mess of the business, but Monge 
was only a mathematician, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, in opining 
that a mathematician is a very one-sided creature, probably spoke 
the truth. Berthelot is a many-sided creature. Renan told us that 
he once bought a Hebrew Bible, “which remained uncut on his ù 
shelves.” But the fact of the intention to learn Hebrew remains. 
He would have carried out his intention had he found a practical 
use for. Hebrew, If time ‘be given him, he will soon understand 
the jargon of diplomacy. Taking all this into consideration, I come 
to the conclusion that Renan would not have smiled at the 
appointment. 

bf: ALBERT D, VANDAM. 


‘MUSCAT. 


AST February telegrams appeared in our papers telling us about. 
an insurrection in Oman, in South Eastern Arabia; the ruling 
Sultan had to betake himself to the old Portuguese forts and sit there 
to see his town burnt and ransacked by the insurgent Bedouins; a 
few British subjects were scared, but not killed, and as all was over 
in a few weeks no one thought much more about it except those more 
immediately interested, and few paused to-think what an important 
part Muscat has played in the opening up of the Persian Gulf and 
the suppression of piracy, and what an important part it may yet play 
should the lordship of the Persian Gulf ever become a casus belli. 

Between Aden and the Persian Gulf Muscat is the only harbour 
where ships of any size- can find anchorage, and if may in fact be 
said to play much the same part with respect to the Persian Gulf 
that Aden does to the Red Sea, and in many other ways the places 
are strikingly similar. They are both constructed on arid volcanic 
rocks, which produce the smallest amount of verdure and reflect the 
greatest amount of heat; water.in both of them is the vital question; . 
they are both fantastic and quaint spots, beautiful to look at, but 
detestable to live in, and two more cosmopolitan places could hardly ° 
be found elsewhere. 

The Saeed dynasty, which rules in Muscat, Tb of course to 
British influence, has now been in possession of the Sultanate since 
1741, and since that time has been subject to many remarkable fluc- 
tuations, ' chiefly having to do with the personality of the ruler 
himself. Ahmed bin-Saeed, who founded it, was a man of humble 
origi, but a successful general, who, having succeeded in relieving 
his country from the Persian yoke and the heavy tribute which it 
paid to the Shah, was elected “Imam of Oman.” This title had — 
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been conferred on the rulers of Oman for centuries, and signifies a 
sort of priest king, like Melchisedek. The election was always by 
popular acclamation, and inasmuch as the Omanee do not recognise 
the Imams who succeeded Mohammed, but choose their own, they 
form a separate sect, and are known as the Ibadhieh or followers of 
Abdullah-bin Ibadh, as distinct from the Shiites and Sunnites, 
amongst whom the rest of Islam is pretty equally divided. 

The successors of Ahnied bin-Saeed found the obligations of being 
Imam and the oath which it entailed to fight against the infidel both 
awkward and irksd:ae, so his grandson, who succeeded in 1779, never 
assumed the title of Imam, but was content with that of Sultan, and 
‘consequently the Imamate of Oman’ has, with one short exception, 
been in abeyance ever since. 

Sultan Saeed bin-Saeed, stands out prominently as the great ruler 
, of Oman, and under his rule Oman and its capital, Muscat, reached the 
greatest pitch of eminence to be found in all its annals. He 
ascended the throne in 1804, and reigned for fifty-two years. He 
found his country in dire distress at the time of his accession, owing 
to the attacks of the fanatical Wahabee from Central Arabia, who 
had carried their victorious arms right down ‘to Muscat, and had 
imposed their bigoted rules and religious regulations on the otherwise 
liberal-rninded Mohammedans of Eastern Arabia. With Turkish aid 
on the one hand and British support on the other, Sultan Saeed suc- 
ceeded in relieving his country from this terrible scourge, and drove 
them back into the central province of Nejd, from which they had 
` carried their bloodthirsty and fanatical wars over nearly the whole of 
the peninsula, and when all fear from the Wahabee was over Sultan 
Saeed extended his conquests in all directions; “he occupied several 
points on the Persian Gulf and the opposite coast of Beloochistan, and 
materially assisted the Indian Government in putting down the 
piracy in the Gulf which had for long closed it to all trade, and 
finally, in 1859, he added the important Arab settlements of Mombasa 
and Zanzibar, on the African coast, to his dominions. _ 

During this ‘long reign of fifty-two years Muscat prospered exceed- 
ingly. It was the great trade centre for the Persian Gulf, inasmuch 
_ as it was a safe depét, where merchants could deposit their goods 
_ without fear of piracy; vessels going to-and from India before the 

`- introduction of ‘steam used frequently, to stop at Muscat for water ; 
and as a trade centre in those days it was almost-as important as 
Aden, and with the Indian Government Sultan Saeed was always on 
most friendly terms. 

Since the death of Sultan Saeed, the power of ‘Onan has most 
lamentably :gone down, perhaps owing more especially to the great’ 
results which’ the great Sultan had himself achieved; firstly, the 
- destruction of piracy, followed by the introduction of steam, diminished 
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*the importance of Muscat as a safe port for merchants to deposit 
their wares, and the jealousies which exist between the descendant of - 
Saeed, who rules in Zanzibar, and the descendant of Saeed who rules 

. in Muscat—for the Indian Government, with rare astuteness, had 
divided the inheritance between Saeed’s two sons—have given rise to 
all the recent troubles. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar has to pay an annual tribute of 40,000 
crowns to his relative of: Muscat, so as to equalise the inheritance, and 
this tribute is a constant source of trouble, and of late years he has 
taken to urging the wild Bedouin tribes in Oman to revolt against the 
present rather weak-minded Sultan who reigns there. He supplies them 
with the sinews of war, namely money and’ ammunition, and the insnr- 
rection which occurred last February is chiefly due to this motive cause, 

Sultan Feysul of Muscat is a grandson of Sultan Saeed’s, and son 
of Sultan Tourki by an Abyssinian mother; and since his accession, 
seven years ago, he has been vacillating in his policy, and has practi- 
cally had but little authority outside the walls of Muscat; were 
it not for the support of the British Government and the proximity. of 
a gunboat, Sultan Feysul would long ago have ceased to rule, Seven 

.- years ago, when we first saw him, he was but a beardless boy, timid 

and shy, and now that he has reached man’s estate he still retains 

the nervous manner of his youth ; he lives in perpetual dread of his 
elder brother Mohammed, who, being the son of a negress, was not 
considered a suitable person to inherit the throne, and the two 
brothers, though living in adjacent houses, never meet without their 

_own escorts to protect them from each other. When the Bedouins under 

Sheikh Saleh attacked Muscat last February the brothers were forced 

to become friends and retired together to the castle, whilst the town 

was given up to plunder, and they relied principally for protection on 

H.M.S. Sphinx, which lay in the harbour to protect British interests 

and maintain, if possible, Sultan Feysul in his position. 

This state of terror lasted for three weeks, and the rebels, having 
looted the bazaars and wrecked the town, were eventually persuaded 
to retire, free and unpunished, and with a considerable cash payment, 
probably to return for more when the cooler weather comes and the 
date harvest is over. With the consent of, and at the request of 
the Indian Government, Sultan Feysul has imposed additional heavy 
duty on all the produce coming in from the rebel tribes, so as to have 
a fund from which to pay indemnities to foreigners’who suffered loss 
during the invasion. A good many Banyan merchants, British sub- 
jects, suffered losses, and their claim alone amounts to 120,000 rupees. 
As a natural result of this disaster and its ignominious termination, 
Sultan Feysul's authority at the ‘present moment is absolutely nil 
outside the walls of Muscat and El Muttrah, and he is still in a state 
-of undeclared war with all the Bedouin chiefs in the mountains ` 
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behind Muscat. For the Indian Government, the question of Muscat. ° 
is by no means pleasant, for, should any other Power choose to inter- 
fere and establish an influence there, it would materially affect the- 
influence which we have established in the Persian Gulf. 

On arrival at Muscat the appearance of the place is exceedingly 
striking, many-coloured volcanic rocks of fantastic shape protect the- 
horse-shoe shaped harbour ; whilst behind the white town, as far as the- 
eye can reach, stretch deeply serrated, arid mountains, which culminate 
in the heights of Gebel Ackdar, or the “ Green Mountains,” some- 
fifty miles, as the crow flies inland, reaching an elevation of 9000- 
feet; we were told that snow sometimes falls in the winter time on: 
Gebel Ackdar, and it rejoices in a certain amount of verdure, from 
which it derives its name. This range forms the backbone of Oman,. 
and at its foot is Nezweh ‘and Rostok, the old capitals of the long 
line of Imams of Oman, before Muscat was a place of so much im-- 
portance as it- is at, present. The streams which come: down from 
these mountains nowhere reach the sea, but are lost in the deserts, 
and, nevertheless, in some places they fertilise oases in the Omanee- 
desert, where the vegetation is most luxurious and fever yery rife. 
Grapes grow on the slopes of the Gebel Ackdar, and the inhabitants, 
‘despite the strictures of Mohammed, both make and drink wine of” 
them; and report says,. how far it is true I know- not, that the- 
Portuguese exported from thence the vines to which they gave the- 
name of Muscatelle. : 

The inhabitants of this wild range are chiefly Bedouin and pastoral, . 
and it is from this quarter that the troubles which beset poor Sultan . 

. Feysul generally. emanate. 

The harbour of Muscat is exceedingly pretty, with its reddish. 
voleanic promontories, and its deep blue sea studded with tiny craft ;. 
canoes painted red, green, and white, steered by paddles, ewan? 
around the steamer ; fishermen, paddling themselves about on a plank 
or two tied together, hawk their wares from boat to boat; the oars of“ 
the larger boats are generally made with a flat circular piece of wood 
fastened on to a long pole, and are really more like’ paddles than oars ;. 
then in the northern corner lie huddled together large dhows, which 
during the north-east monsoons make the journey to Zanzibar, 
returning at the change of the season. Most of these belong to. 
Banyan merchants in Muscat and are manned by Indian sailors,. 
Close to them is the small steamer “ Sultanee,” which was presented’ 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar to his cousin Sultan Tourki of Muscat, 
now a perfectly useless craft, which cannot even venture outside the- 
harbour by reason of the holes in its side; from its mast floats the- 
red banner of Oman, the same flag that Arab boats at Aden fly, 
for it was originally the banner of Yemen, and the Arabs who rule- 
in Oman trace their origin to Yemen; for early in`our era, according», 
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to Arab tradition, Oman was colonised and taken possession of by 
descendants of the old Himyarites of Yemen. 

The town of. Muscat is exceedingly picturesque, when seen from 
the sea, but it owes picturesqueness to the two Portuguese forts at 
either end of it, and to its jagged rocks rather than to the architec- 
tural beauties of the Arab town, which consists of a long row of 
whitewashed houses with flat roofs, presenting no features of interest. 
The Sultan’s palace is the finest of the native tenements, but it is 
immeasureably inferior to the new residence of the British political 
agent, which stands at the southern extremity of the town, just where 
' it can get all the breeze that is going, through a gap in the rocks 
opening to the south, and even in this favourable position the heat 
in summer’ is almost unendurable, making Muscat one of the least 
coveted posts that the Indian Government has to dispose of. The 
cliffs behind the town are absolutely devoid of verdure, and, being 
of a shiny) schist, almost impossible to walk upon; they reflect with 
double intensity the rays of the tropical sun, 

It is about three miles by sea to El Muttrah, round a lofty head- 


- land. This is the great trading centre of Muscat, where most of the 


richest. merchants live, and the point from which all the caravan 
roads into the interior start ; it, too, has a Portuguese castle, and pre- 
sents a much more alluring frontage than Muscat.’ In a nice-looking 

house by the shore dwells Dr. Jayakar, an Indian medical man, who 
`- has lived for five and twenty years at Muscat, combining the post of 
British Vice-Consul with that of medical advise to the few Europeans _ 
who dwell there. He says he prefers Muscat to any other place in 
thé world, and hopes to end his days there; he is a, great naturalist, 
and his house is filled with quaint animals from the interior, and mar- 
vels from the deep. He showed us specimens of a rabbit-like animal 
. which the Arabs call “ Whabba,” and which he affirms is the coney of 
the Bible, and of the oryx, which lives up on the Gebel Ackdar, with 
two straight horns which, when it is running sideways look like one, _ 
and some say gave rise to the mythical unicorn, It is, to say the 
least of it, a great disadvantage to have your medical man at El Mut- 
trah if you are ill at Muscat; if the weather is stormy, boats cannot 
go between the two places: There is a troublesome road across the 
headland by which the doctor can come partly by water and partly 
on foot in case of dire necessity, but the caravan road entirely by 
land goes a long way inland, and would take the medical man all day 
to traverse. Consequently, the traffic to and fro between Muscat and 
El Muttrah is entirely carried on by water, and when the weather is 
fine it is constant; the latter place is much more exposed to southern 
winds than Muscat, otherwise it would be the permanent centre of © 
both trade and government. Behind El Muttrah are pleasant gar- 
dens, watered by irrigation, which produce most of the fruit and 
vegetables consumed in these parts, 
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The interior of Muscat is particularly gloomy, the bazaars are nar- ` 
row and dirty, and roofed over with palm matting; they offer but 
little of interest, and if you are fond of the Arabian sweetmeat called 
halwa, it is just as well not to watch it being made there, for niggers’ 
feet are usually employed to stir it, and the knowledge of this is apt 
to spoilthe, flavour. Most of Muscat is now in ruins; fifty years 
ago the population must ‘have been nearly three times greater than it 
iš now. There is also wanting in the town the feature which makes 
most Moslem towns picturesque, namely, the minaret. The mosques 
of the Ibadhhieh sect are squalid and uninteresting; at first it is 
difficult to recognise them „from the courtyard of an ordinary house, 
but by degrees the eye gets trained to identify a mosque by the tiny 
substitute for a minaret attached to each, namely, a sort of: bell- 
shaped cone about four feet high, which is placed above one corner of 
‘the enclosing wall. I have already mentioned the Ibadhhich’s views 
with regard to the Imams. T believe they. hold also certain heterodox 
opinions with regard to predestination and free will, which detach 
them from other Moslem communities; at any rate they are far more 
tolerant’ than other Arabian- followers of the Prophet, and permit 
strangers to enter their mosques at will; tobacco is freely used 
amongst them, and amongst the upper classes scepticism is rife, and 
the devout followers of Mohammed look upon them much as Roman 
Catholics: look on Protestants, and their position is similar in. many 
respects. As elsewhere in Arabia, coffee is largely consumed in 
_ Oman, and no business is ever transacted without it; it is always 

served in.large copper coffee-pots of. quaint shape, the spout repre- 

senting the beak-of a bird, and the lid containing stones, which the 
servant rattles to acquaint those‘who wish their cups replenished that 
he is in the neighbourhood: Some of thesé coffee-pots are very large, 
an important sheikh, or the mollah of a mosque whose gnests are many, 
will have coffee-pots two to three feet in height, whereas those for 
private use are quite tiny, but always the bird-like form of the pot is 
scrupulously preserved ; ‘they are decorated with concentric rings of 
geometric patterns, and some of them are bound with silver. 
' The bazaars of Oman do not offer much to the curio hunter; he 
may perchance find a few of the curved Omanee daggers with hand- 
' gome.sheathes adorned with filigree silver, to which is usually attached 
by a leather thong a thorn extractor, an earpick, anda spud. The 
belting, too, with which these daggers are attached to the body is 
very pretty and quite a specialty of the place ; formerly many gold. 
daggers were manufactured at Muscat and sent to Zanzibar, but of 
late years the demand for these has considerably diminished. 

. All traces of the Portuguese rule in Muscat are fast disappearing, 
and each new’ revolution adds a little. more to their . destruction. 
Three walls of the huge old cathedral still stand, a window or two, 
with lattice-work carving. after the fashion of the country, is still 
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left, but the interior is now a: stable for the Sultan’s horses, and the 
walls are rapidly crumbling. away. The forts of Zellali and Merani, 
at either end of the town, are still kept up'and manned by the Sultan’s 
soldiers ; in them are still to be seen old rnsty pieces of ordnance, one 
. of which bears a Portuguese inscription, with the date 1606, and the 
name and arms of Philip II. of Spain; also the small Portuguese 
chapel in the fort is preserved and bears the date of 1588. These are the 
principal. legacies left to posterity by these intrepid pioneers of civili- 
sation in a spot which they occupied for nearly a century and a half. 

When we first visited Muscat, seven years ago, the Sultan’s palace 
was more interesting than it is now. When the warder opened the 
huge gate with its massive brass knobs you found yourself alongside 
the iron cage in which a lion was kept; adjoining this cage was 
another in which prisoners were put for their first offence.. If this . 
offence was repeated the prisoner was lodged.in the cage with the lion 

at the time when his meal was due. In the good old days of Sultan 
`” Saeed this punishment was very commonly resorted to, as also were 
cruel mutilations on the shore in public, tying up in sacks and 
drowning and other horrors; but British influence has abolished all 
these things, and the lion, having died, has not been replaced. Sultan 
Feysul has done much .in the last few years to modernise his palace. 
He receives you in a long: room, around which are arranged chairs, 
which look as if they had just been: sent out by Maple, and India, not 
Arabia, now is dominant in the capital of Oman. Feysul has had 
copper coins of his own struck, of the value of a quarter anna. On _ 
the obverse is a picture of Muscat and its forts, around which in Eng- 
lish runs the legend, “ Sultan Feysul bin-Tourki Sultan and Imam 
of Muscat and Oman,” and on the reverse is the Arab equivalent. 
He has also introduced an ice factory, which, however, is now closed, 
and he wished to have his! own stamps, principally with a view to 
making money out of them ; but our political agent represented to him 
that it was beneath the dignity of so.great a Sultan to make money 
in so mean a way, and the stamps have never appeared. 

The ex-Prime Minister’s house, which occupies a prominent position — 
in the principal street, is somewhat more Oriental in character, and 
possesses a charmingly carved projecting window, which gladdens the 
‘eve; and here and there in the intricacies of the town one comes 
across a carved door or a carved window; but they are now few: and 
far between. Although Muscat has been under Indian influence for 
most of this century, it has latterly gone down much in the world ; the 
trade of the place has well nigh all departed, and with a weak Sultan 
at the head of affairs, confidence will be long in returning. Unques~ 
tionably our own political agent may be said to be the raler in Muscat, 
and his authority is generally backed up by the presence of a gun- 
boat. There is an American consul there, too, who chiefly occupies 
himself in. trade and steamer agencies ; and this year the French have 
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also sent a consul to inquire into ‘the question of the slave trade, 
_ which is undoubtedly the burning question in Arabia. 

Whilst England has been doing all she can to put slavery down, it 
ig complained that much is carried on under cover of the French flag 
obtained by Arab dhows under false pretexts from the French Consul . 
resident in Zanzibar. Sultan’ Feysul remonstrated with France on 
this point, and the consul is the result. 

The great reason for our unpopularity in Arabia is due without 
doubt to our suppression of this trade. Slavery is inherent in the 
Arab; he does as little work as he can. himself, and if he is to have 
‘no slaves nothing will be done, and he must die. In other parts of 
' South Arabia, Yemen, the Hadramut, the Mahri country, and Dhofar, 

slavery is universal; and, there, is no doubt about it, the slaves are _ 
treated very well' and live happy lives, but here in Oman, under the 
-very eye of India, slavery must be checked. Our gunboat, the 
“ Sphinx,” goes the round of the coast to prevent this traffic in 
human flesh, and frequently slaves swim out to the British steamer 
and obtain their liberty. . This naturally makes us very unpopular in 
Sur, where the Geneveh tribe have their headquarters, the most 
inveterate slave traders of Southern Arabia. The natural result is 
„that whenever they get a chance the Geneveh tribe loot any foreign 
vessel wrecked on their shore and murder the crew. This summer a 
boat, containing some creoles from the Seychelle Islands, was wrecked 
near Ghubet-el-Hashesh, after being driven for forty-five days out 
_of their course by the south-east monsoons, during which time three 
or four of them had died. ‘The survivors were much exhausted, but 
the Bedouins treated. them kindly, for a wonder, and brought them 
‘safely to Muscat. For doing this they were handsomely rewarded by 
the Indian Government; though they had possession of the boat and 
its contents, nevertheless, they had saved the lives of the crew, and, 
this being a step in the right direction, was thought worthy of reward. 
The jealousies, however, of other tribes were so great that, the 
` rescuers could riot return to their own country by the land route, but 
had to be sent to Sur by sea. 
The environs of Muscat are especially interesting. As soon as you 
. issue out of either of the two gates which are constructed in the wall 
which shuts the town off from the outer world, you plunge at once 
into a new and varied life. Just outside the walls is the fish and 
provision market, reeking with horrible smells and alive with flies; 
hard by is a stagnant pool into which is cast all the offal and filth 
of this disgusting market. The water in the pool looks quite putrid, 
‘and when the wind comes from this quarter no wonder it is laden 
with fever germs and mephitic vapours. Consequently Muscat is a 
‘most unhealthy place, especially when the atmosphere is damp and 
rain has fallen to stir up the débris. 
Ontside the walls the Sultan is in the habit of distributing two 
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meals a day to the indigent poor; and inasmuch as the Omanee are by 
nature prone to laziness, there is but little doubt that his Highness’s 
liberality is greatly imposed on. 

As you immerge, not unwillingly, from this region of flies and smells, 
‘you come across a series of villages built of reeds and palm branches 
and inhabited by members of the numerous nationalities who come 
to Muscat in search of a livelihood, Most of these are Beloochees 
from the Mekran coast, and Africans from the neighbourhood of 
Zanzibar. The general appearance of these villages is highly 
picturesque but squalid. Here and there palm trees, almond trees, and 
the ubiquitous camelthorn are seen interspersed amongst the houses ; 
women in red and yellow garments, with turquoise rings in their ears 
and noses, peep at you furtively from behind their flimsy doors, and 
as you proceed up the valley you find several towers constructed to 
protect the gardens from Bedouin incursions, and a few comfort- 
able little villas built by Banyan merchants, where they can retire 
from the heat and dust of Muscat. 

The gardens are all cultivated by irrigation, and look surprisingly 
green and delicious in contrast with the barren, arid rocks which 
surround them; the wells are dug deep in the centre of the valley in 
the bed of what, elsewhere, would be a river, and are worked by a 
running slope and bullocks, which draw up and down skin buckets, 
these empty themselves automatically into tanks connected with the - 
channels which convey the water to the gardens. _ 

After walking for a mile or two up this valley all traces of life and 
‘vegetation cease, and amidst the volcanic rocks and boulders hardly a 
trace of vegetable life is to be seen. It is’a veritable valley of deso- 
lation, and there are many such in waterless Arabia. 

_ By ascending paths to the right or to the left of the valley the 
pedestrian may reach some exquisite points of view; all the little cols 
or passes through which these paths lead are protected at the summit . 
by walls and forts—not strong enough, however, as recent events 
have shown, to keep off the incursions of the Bedouins. “The views 
over Muscat and the sea are charming, but one view to the south will 
be for ever impressed on my mind as.one of the most striking pano- 
amas I have ever seen. When the summit of a little pass on the 
south side of the valley is reached, after a walk. of about two miles, 
you look down through a gateway over the small valley and fishing 
village of Sadad, amongst the reed houses, of which are many palm- 
.trees, and a thick palm-garden, belonging to Saeed Joseph, gives the 
one thing wanting to views about Muscat—namely, a mass of green 
to relieve the eye. A deep inlet of the sea runs up here, with its 
‘blue waters, and beyond stretch into illimitable space the fantastic 
peaks of the Oman mountains, taking every form and shape imaginable ; 
these are all rich purples and blues, and the colouring of this view 

is superb, - 
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From Sadad one can take a boat and row round the headlands back 
to Muscat. The promontories to the open'sea are very fine—beetling 
cliffs of black, red, and green volcanic rocks, and here and there stand 
‘up rocky islets, the home of the cormorant and bittern. In a small 
‘cove, called Shiekh Jabar, halfway between Sadad and Muscat, and 
accessible only by boat for all but the most active of the natives who 
can scale the overhanging rocks, is a tiny strand, which has been 
_ chosen as the Christian burial-place. There are not very many graves 
in this weird spot, and’ most of them are occupied ‘by men from the 
gunboats -which have been stationed at Muscat. Here, too, is the 
grave of Bishop French, who came to Muscat a short time ago with 
-the object of doing missionary work amongst the Omanee, but he fell 
a sacrifice to the pernicious climate before he'had been long at his 
‘post, and before he had succeeded in making any converts, 

Such is Muscat as it exists to-day ; a spot which has had a varied 
‘history i in the past, and which will have an equally interesting history 
in the future for those who have. any connection with the political 
condition of Arabia and the Persian Gulf, 

With regard tothe ancient history of Oman, there is little or no 
„antiquity connected with it. The Empire -of the Himyarites, which 
“filled Yemen and the Hadramut valley with interesting remains, does 
‘not appear to have extended its sway so. far eastwards; no Saban 
remains haye as yet been found in Oman, nor are there any that I 
have heard of farther east than the Frankincense country of Dhofar, 
over. six hundred miles west of Muscat. Neither Ptolemy: nor the 
‘author of the “ Periplus ” gives us any definite information about the 
-existence of a town in the harbour of Muscat, and, consequently, the ` 
first reliable information we have to. go upon is from the early Arabian 
‘geographers, , 

From Idrisi we learn that Sohar was the most ancient town of 
Oman, bit that in-his day Muscat was'flourishing, and that “in old 
times the China ships used to sail from thence.” 

Oman was included in Yemen by these earlier geographers, doubtless 
from the fact that Arabs from Yemen were its first colonisers ;. and 
-with regard to the early history. of this corner of Arabia all that can 
be satisfactorily settled is, that from the. eighth century A.D. a long 
‘line of Imams ruled. over' Oman, with their capitals at Nezweh or 
' Rostok, at the foot of Gebel Ackdar, and- that internecine wars were 
always rife amongst them; but, at the ‘same time, they had little or 
no intercourse with the outer world. -Of the internal quarrels of the 
country the Omanee historian, Salil-bin-Razik,.has given a detailed 
account, but for the rest of the world they are. of little interest. In 
those days Oman seenis to have had two ports, Sur and. Kalhat, on 
the Indian Ocean, which were more frequented than Muscat. Marco 
` Polo, A.D.. 1280, calls this latter place Calaiati in his journal, and 
describes it as “a large city in a gulf called, also, Calatu,” and the 
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* Omanee paid tribute to the Melek or king of Ormuz for many genera- 
tiong; and, with the rise of Muscat, Sur and Kalhat declined. 
Oman first came into immediate contact with Europeans in the 
year 1506, when the great Portuguese Admiral Albuquerque appeared 
in Muscat harbour bent on his conquest of the Persian Gulf, and the 
` object, not even yet accomplished, of making a route to India by way 
of the Euphrates Valley. From Albuquerque's commentaries we get a 
graphic little description of the condition of the country when he 
reached it, At first the Arabs were inclined to receive the Portu- 
guese without a struggle ; but, taking courage from the presence of a 
_ large army of Bedouins in the vicinity, they soon showed treacherous 
intentions towards the invaders, so that the Portuguese Admiral 
determined to attack the town and’ destroy it, and the commentator 
states that “within were burned many provisions, thirty-four ships in 
all, large and small, many fishing: barques, and an arsenal full of every 
requisite for shipbuilding.” 

After effecting a landing the Portuguese ordered “three gunners 
with axes to cut the supports of the mosque, which was a large and 
very beautiful edifice, the greater part being built of timber finely 
carved, and the upper part of stucco,” and it was accounted a propi- 
tious miracle by the Portuguese that the men who performed this 
deed were not killed by the falling timber. Muscat was then burnt 
and utterly destroyed; and ‘ having cut off the ears and noses of the 
prisoners, he liberated them.” The commentator concludes his remarks 
on Muscat as follows: ‘“ Muscat is of old a market for carriage cf 
horses and dates.; it is a very elegant town, with very fine houses. It 
is the principal entrepét/of the kingdom of Ormuz, into which all the 
ships that navigate these parts must of necessity enter.” 

The hundred and forty years during which the Portuguese occupied 
Muscat and the adjacent coast town was a period of perpetual trouble 
and insurrection. The factory and forts of Jellali and Merani were 
commenced in 1527, but the forts in their present condition were not 
erected till 1580, after the union of Portugal and Spain ; the order 
for their erection came from Madrid, and the inscription bears the 
date 1588. Not only were the Arabs constantly on ‘the look-out to 
dislodge their unwelcome visitors,.but the Turks attacked them like- 
wise with a navy. from the side of the Persian Gulf, and the naval. 
victory gained by the Portuguese off Muscat in 1554 is considered by 
Turkish historians to have been a greater blow to their power than . 
the victory of Barbarossa and Andrea Doria off Prevese in 1538. . 

After the union of Portugal with Spain the colonial activity of the 
former country rapidly declined; the soldiers who protected their 
fortified stations in India and the Persian Gulf were drafted off to 

` fight the battles of Spain in the Low Countries. As a natural result 
of this, the Portuguese colonies in the Persian Gulf one by one fell 
into the hands of the enemy. Bahrein, Ormuz, Sohar, and finally 
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Muscat, were taken, and all.that is left to testify to their rule are the ° 
magnificent forts they erected at those places and the rusty old 
ordnance. Writing in 1624 to the Hast India Company, Thomas 
Kerridge speaks of Muscat as “a beggarly poo town,” and Ormuz, he 
says, “ is become a ruined heap.” 

The historian Salil tells an amusing story of the final fall of Muscat 
into the hands of the.Arabs. The Portuguese Governor, Pereira, was 
deeply enamoured of the daughter of a Banyan merchant of Muscat; 
the man at first refused to let him have his daughter, but at length 
consentéd, on condition that the wedding did not take place for some 
months. Pereira was now entirely in the hands of the Banyan and 
did everything he told him ; so the crafty Indian communicated with 
the Arabs outside the walls to be ready when due notice was given 
to attack the town. He then proceeded to persuade Pereira to clean 
out the water-tanks of the forts, and to revictual them as well ; finally, 
having damped all the powder, and when the forts were without water 
and food, the Banyan gave notice to the Arabs {one Sunday evening, 
when the Portuguese were carousing, and they attacked and captured 
the’ town. 

Captain Hamilton gives another account in his travels (“ Pinkerton,” 
vol. viii.), and tells us that the Arabs were exasperated by a piece of 
pork, wrapped up in paper, being sent as a present to the Imam by 
the Governor Pereira, and he also adds that the Portuguese were all 
put to the sword, save eighteen, who embraced Mohammedanism, and 
that the Portuguese cathedral was made the Imam’s palace, where he 
took up his residence for a month or two every year. 

Certainly the departure of the Portuguese from the coast towns did 
not greatly benefit the Omaneé ; jealousies between the rival Imams, 

. Saif and Ibn Murshid, placed the country in the hands of the Per- 
sians, and they were not expelled till the time of Ahmed Saeed, the 
first of the present dynasty ; he still had his capital at Rostok, in the 
interior, but his grandson, Saeed-Saeed, definitely took up his seance 
at Muscat, and cultivated the friendship of Fagleg and the new 
order of things in the East. i 

The first political relations between the East India Company and 

` the ruler of Oman took place in 1798, the object being to secure the 

. alliance of Oman against the French and the Dutch. The second: 
treaty took place two years later, which provided that “an English | 
gentleman of respectability on the part of the Honourable Company 
shall always reside at the port of Muscat.” 

This English gentleman of respectability has consequently always 
‘resided at Muscat ever since, and after the days of Sultan Saeed 
became the principal factor in the government of the place. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 


' PHYSICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
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On THE APPLICATION TO SOCIAL PHENOMENA OF THE METHODS 
AND PRINCIPLES DERIVED FROM PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


HE interest, with which the western world, throughout the middle 
portion of this century, has watched the progress of the various 
positive sciences, especially of geology, astronomy, biology; and certain 
branches of natural history, would, when we consider how abstruse 
these sciences are, seem strange and almost inexplicable if it were not 
for one fact. This fact is the close. and obvious bearing which the 
conclusions of these sciences have on traditional and theologic 
Christianity, and, through Christianity, on hopes, feelings, and con- 
victions, which men had come to regard as the most important element 
in their lives, and which could not but appear—to the ordinary mind at 
all events—to stand or fall with the credibility of the Christian doc- 
trines. ‘ 
The general intérest in science, that was awakened in this way, re- 
mains still unabated: but a careful observer can hardly fail to per- 
ceive that it is, to a certain extent, acquiring a new character, and 
that science itself is undergoing a corresponding change. From the 
time when geologists first startled the orthodox by demonstrating that 
the universe was more than six thousand years old, and that considerably 
more than a week had been occupied in the process of its con- 
struction, to the time, comparatively recent, during which the genius 
of Darwin and others was forcing on the world entirely new. ideas 
with regard to the parentage, and consequently the nature of man, 
there was a certain limit—a certain scientific frontier—at which 
positive science practically stopped short, or beyond which it only 
sent unacknowledged and solitary skirmishers. Having laboriously 
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analysed the materials and the structure of the universe, until on the 
one side it reached atoms and molecules, it examined on the other the 
first emergence of organic life, and traced its. developments, till 
‘they culminated in the articulate:speaking human ‘being. It brought 
us, in fact, to man on the threshold of his future history : and there, . 
till very recently, positive science left him, But now there are signs 
of a new intellectual movement, analogous to that which accompanied 
the rise of Darwinism; and science, once again, is endeavouring to 
enlarge its borders. Having offered us an explanation of the origin 
of man, its growing ambition now is to explain the conduct of men. 
It proposes, in fact, to deal with the existing condition of society very 
much as it has dealt with the structure of the human body; to ex- 
hibit it as the result of certain far-reaching laws and causes; and to 
deduce our civilisation of to-day from the condition of the primitive 
savage, by the same methods and the aid of the same theories as 
those by which it deduced the primitive savage from the animals, and 
the animals from germ and protoplasm. 
“ .And now let us consider this change in detail.. The great 
triumph of what we may call the physical period of science has’ 
been the establishment of that theory of gradual development which, 
with considerable looseness of thought, is commonly spoken of as 
evolution, and the application of this to the problems of the physical 
-world. The object of science. in entering on what we may call its 
social period, is the application of this same theory to the problems 
of civilisation? and society. The attempt to treat social problems 
‘scientifically is not, indeed, in itself, new. Political economy, - for 
instance, is a social science, or it is nothing: and political. economy 
had already made considerable advances when modern physical 
science had scarcely found its footing. But before long, physical 
science passed it, with steps that were not only more rapid but also 
immeasurably firmer; and was presently giving such an example of 
what accurate science is that it was thought doubtful whether poli- 
‘tical economy could be called a science at all. The doubt thus raised. 
cannot be said to have justified itself. In spite of all the attacks that 
have been directed against the earlier economists, their principal doc- 
‘trines survive to the present day as genuine scientific discoveries on 
which even their opponents build, But the world since the days 
of Adam Smith and Ricardo has not assimilated the revelations of 
-physical science for nothing. Wher a thinker betakes himself to 
economic inquiries now, no matter how completely the doctrines of 
his predecessors may be accepted by him, he sees these doctrines in 
_ the light of an enlarged knowledge, by which their significance is 
profoundly changed. The earlier economists took society as they 
‘found it; they regarded it as part of the enduring order of things ; 
and they reasoned as though what was true of the economic. life 
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around them must be absolutely and universally true of economic life 

always. Here is the point as to which the investigator of to-day 

differs from them. He’ does not dispute the truth of the deductions 

drawn by them from the facts of society as it existed during their 

own epoch; but he has been ‘educated by the teachings and methods . 
of physical science to perceive: that society itself is in process of 

constant change, and that many economic doctrines which have been. 
true during the present century, had little application to society three 

centuries ago, and that à century hence they, perhaps, may have even 

less, Thus, though, instead of repudiating’ or disregarding the 

economic science of the past, the science of to-day actually adopts it ; 

it nevertheless at the same time transforms it. It merges the study 

of society at a particular epoch in the study of a question that is far 

wider and deeper—the question of how society at one epoch differs 

from society at another; what are the underlying laws which these 

changes follow? what is the nature of the process by which, in the 

social world, or in the physical, the existing condition of things 

always has been and must be the exact resultant of the differing con- . 
ditions that preceded it? It will be observed farther that this change 
in ‘the scope and character of the science is also accompanied by a 
change—and a change of great significance—in the character of the 
practical question which the.science is invoked to answer. That, 
formerly, was the question of what society is. It is now. the question 
of what society will be.. But it is not necessary to dwell upon this 
point yet. What we are here concerned to notice is that, in the way 
just indicated, economic science is undergoing a complete transforma- 
tion; that, although an old science, it is being converted virtually 
into a new one; and that this transformation, primarily and mainly, 
is produced by the application to it of the modern doctrine: ‘of 
evolution. 

Political economy, even in its new condition, is, indeed far from 
being co-extensive with social science as a whole; but I have mentioned 
it thus particularly because it affords us a clear example of the nature’ 
and results of the enterprise on which science has embarked, in 
attempting to extend to the interpretation of social phenomena the 
same methods and principles'which it has, with such extraordinary 
success, during the course of the present century, applied to the 
interpretation of the physical. 

We-must now, however, turn our attention to a fact which differs 
strikingly in complexion from that which has just been dwelt on. 
Though men of science have.for a considerable number of years been 
engaged, with unexampled diligence, on this latest task that they 
. have set themselves, and, though certain results have been reached of 
the kind desired, these have been singularly slight when compared 
with the efforts that have been made in realising them, and with the 
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results by which similar efforts have been rewarded in the sphere of 
physics. A thoughtful writer, to whom presently frequent reference 
will be made, has prefaced a recent work, which secured for him an 
immediate reputation, by dwelling with prolonged emphasis on this . 
strange but indubitable fact. ‘Despite the great advances,” says 
Mr. Kidd in his treatise on “ Social Evolution ”—“ despite the great 

advances which science has made in almost every other direction, 

there is, it must be confessed, no science of human society properly 

so called. What knowledge there is exists in a more or less chaotic 

state, scattered under many heads.”* And, having mentioned some 

of the principal thinkers who have been endeavouring to construct l 
such a science, he observes with perfect justice that not only have 
they come to little agreement amongst themselves, but that practical - 
conclusions of the most absolutely opposite character can be deduced ` 
with equal ease‘from the writings of the same philosophers. 

Now why is this? Here is the question which confronts us. That 
the principle of evolution is applicable to social phenomena as well as 
physical, has been ‘in a certain broad and general way established. 
But why does the matter practically go no further? To use a vulgar 
phrase, what hitch is there? It is admitted that the principle is 
applicable.. Why is there such disagreement, such uncertainty, such 
failure in applying it? It is precisely this question that Mr. Kidd’s 
book is designed to answer. So far as the direct result of his 
theories and his reasonings is concerned, he is only one more example 
of the failure which hé himself criticises; but the details of his 
failures are such that, in an indirect way, he will assist us presently 
in elucidating the truth which, in common with others, he has 
missed. 

The attempt to apply to the order of things social those principles 
which have been applied so successfully to the order of things physical 
_ has failed because those making it—and Mr. Kidd notably among the 

_number—have failed to’ realise one of the points of difference—and 
one of those points only—by which the phenomena of human action 
are, as a subject of study, distinguished from those that are uncon- 
nected with-it. The other points of difference between the two have 
been acutely and accurately noticed, and due allowance has been made 


* “Social Revolution,” chapter i, Mr. Kidd here uses, though he has probably 
never seen them, almost the exact words that were made use of by myself twelve 
years ago, in my short book, ‘‘Social Equality.” “The world,” I wrote, “is fast 
dividing itself into two hostile parties, the one denying, the other asserting, two 
hostile propositions (with regard to’ the social future),.". . . But, if we ask for their 
scientific basis, both sides will be equally unable to answer. .... I do not say that 
there might not be scattered arguments, each possessing a true scientific character. 
Such, indeed, may be found in the pages of many writers; but no writer as yet has 
ever dealt with them systematically.” Indeed, a considerable part of the first chapter 
of “Social Equality ” coincides in a most curious way with the first chapter of 
“ Social Evolution”—the social phenomena of the day being described in the same 
order, and allusions made to precisely the same writers. 
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‘for them. This alone, which is now alluded to, has been overlooked. 
Indeed, did we judge by appearances, we might well be tempted to 
say that it had not so much been overlooked as thrust out of sight 
deliberately. At any rate, it is from the neglect of it that all. these 
errors flow, which have rendered every attempt at a social science so 
nugatory. My first task, therefore, will be'to explain what this point. 
is. Some little trouble will be required to make it thoroughly clear ; 
but, when once the reader has grasped it, it can never again escape 
him, 


Ir, 


On THE CRUCIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND THAT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, WHICH RENDER 

. THE METHOD or STUDY PROPER TO THE FIRST INADEQUATE WHEN 
APPLIED TO THE SECOND. 


In order to understand what the point just alluded to is in which, 
regarded as subjects of scientific observation, the phenomena of human 
society differ from those of the physical world, it will be necessary to 
fix our attention on a characteristic of these last which, though 
obvious to us whenever we think of it, and indeed constantly dilated 
upon, yet happens to possess, in this particular connection, a signifi- 
cance neglected by thinkers up to the present time. 

Let us take any branch of physical science we please, and we 
shall see that its generalisations are simply so many records of evénts 
which occur, which have occurred, and which will occur, in a certain 
uniform sequence. No explanation is attempted—indeed for the 
physicist no explanation is conceivable—of why the sequence is 
uniform, or why there is any sequence at all. In physical science 
the cause of a thing is simply its invariable antecedent. The fall 
of an apple, for instance, is, we say, catised by gravity; but what 
is the law of gravitation ? So far as our intelligence can carry us, it 
is nothing more than the fact, or a verbal formulation of the fact, 
that material bodies, in certain respects, behave in a certain way. 
Why they so behave is a mystery which we not only cannot 
fathom, but cannot even approach. | And of all physical phe- 
nomena, this is equally true. It is equally true even of man, 
regarded as ical organism, and of every link in that chain 
uxley calls “ molecular complication,” by which 
organism is related to his unicellular ancestor. 
r, a world, or a human brain—science may 
come to be what it is. It may tell us how; 
us why. When it seems to do so, all that it 
does reg se a complex sequence into the simple sequences 
‘and its utter inability to grasp anything like what 
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we commonly mean by cause becomes more and more apparent the” 
farther our analysis: proceeds. Let, us begin our inquiries where or 
with what we will. Science sooner or later brings us to those ulti- 
‘mate units or particles, whatever these may be, into which the stuff 
of the universe is divisible; it shows us that the properties of matter 
as observation reveals them to our faculties, the uniformities of its 
behaviour, the’ countless shapes assumed by it, are all latent in, and 
are necessarily referable to, the properties of the elusive units; and 
there abruptly the voice of science becomes dumb. “The rest is 
silence.” Could we, as we conceivably might do with improved 
means of research, actually reach these units, so as to observe their 
shape and action; could we imprison specimens of them in the slide 
- of a magic lantern, and exhibit their dance upon a screen, so that 
every movement could be perceived by us, the case would be just the 
same. Why they behaved thus would be as great a mystery as ever. 
But though it would remain a mystery to us why the units moved, 
why it would remain a mystery is not mysterious itself. The reason 
is quite plain. We should be able to observe the units; we should 
‘not be able to interrogate them. Their outside aspect is all that we 
could ever become acquainted with. No message could pass from 
them to us, which would enable us to express, or even dimly con- 
ceive, their principles of action in terms of our own intelligence. 
But let us make a supposition which, though impossible, is sufficiently 
imaginable. Let us suppose that the wall of the partition was 
suddenly ‘broken down ; and that instead of observing the units from 
the outside only, we could get inside them, and study their behaviour 
from within; that we could shara the experiences of each as it darted 
towards others, or recoiled from them, or as groups of them in various 
ways huddled and clung together. How, were our powers enlarged 
in this way, would our present behaviour, as scientific inquirers, be 
affected? Should not we rush in and occupy the new world that 
was opened to us, and set ourselves to examine the interior forces of 
things, with even more minuteness than that with which we examine 
their exterior manifestations? It is needless to say that we should 
do so. It is needless to say that any man of science who did. not, 
would not deserve the name of a man of science at all. We do not 
do so, as it is, for one reason only. We cannot. One entire half— > 
and that the most important half—of the physicegwor}!, is for ever 
closed to our observation. We are shut out f heart of it. . 
We must content ourselves with examining the hu 







This is no less true, as has been said already, 4 al phe- 
nomena of life than it is of inorganic matter. jo more 
interrogate the units which make up the brain, blood, 
the nerves of the human organism, and to the ties of 


which the existence of each human organism is we can 
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* interrogate the units which make up a breaking wave. But when we 
pass from the study of men—regarded as portions of the physical 
world—as the last links in the chain of molecular complication—and 
begin to regard them as the material which develops itself into socie- 
ties and civilisations—in a word, as soon as we pass from physical, 
science to social—the entire situation changes. It is as though a 
curtain were suddenly drawn up. The very thing which in physical 
science was impossible, ull at once becomes possible. We are now in 
the presence of phenomena depending on the character of units which 
are approachable, not from one side only, but from two: for these 
units are individual human beings. What atoms, or molecules, are 
for physical science, individual beings are for social science: and with 
these we can actually do what, with the units of the physical world, 
we can but vaguely imagine ourselves doing. We can view them 
-from within as well as from without. We can get inside them; we 
can examine their secret properties ; we can not only observe how 
they act-——we can discover why they act. That way into the world of ` 
inner causes which, in physical science, no searching could find out, 
in social science lies open and plain before us. 

Let us patise for a moment to consider a very simple illustration. 
If we scatter a handful of pennies amongst a group of little ragged 
boys, the group will be at once thrown into a state of violent agita- 
tion, as a tumbler of acidulated water will, if we empty into it an 
alkaline powder. Now, supposing boys were mere physical units, 
such as atoms, or whatever may be the ultimate particles of which 
the physicist can take account, the fact of the boys’ behaviour when 
the pennies were thrown amongst them would be the ultimate fact to 
which science could bring us. Why the boys moved so, why they 
struggled and scrambled, would remain as inexplicable as the law of 
gravitation itself. But things being as they are, and boys not being 
physical units, but social units, we are able not only to observe the 
fact of their behaviour, but to penetrate into the inner causes of it. 
We discover these in the character of the individual boy—in his 
imagination, his selfishness, his desire for tarts, marbles, and pepper- 
mint—in the complicated play of tastes, motives, and feelings, which, 
though not perhaps identical with our own, are of the same nature 
with them. ` 

Here is that 









of difference between physical and social science 
x the reader's attention. The physical scientist 
t-matter from one side only; the social scientist 
o sides. The field of the one is single; the field 


oceed to an observation which will probably, at 
reader as a truism. Physical science, as we 
s units from the outside only, only because it 
l 3N 
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cannot study them from the inside. If it could study them from the 
inside, it would. It is obvious then that what physical science would 
do if it could, social science is bound to do, since it can. It is bound 
to study the-inner properties of the unit, these being the things on 
which the properties of the aggregate depend.’ But there are two 
farther reasons why it is bound to do this, more cogent than any that: 
the analogy of physical science can, suggest to us, ‘The first reason 
is, that this second order of facts—these inner properties of the social 
unit—not only equal the facts of its external behaviour in point of 
accessibility, but are superior to them. They are the facts which 
systematic observation can read most easily and most nearly. The 
second reason is, that not only does social science thus naturally begin 
with the unit, but it is also the unit with which its conclusions end. _ 

We may talk as we please about the welfare of the social aggregate 
or of society as being the proper object and test of all human endea-. 
vour; but the welfare of a society is nothing except as it exists in 
the conscious experiences of the separate men and women ‘who com- 
pose it. A society can have.no happiness which is not the ee 
of its separate members any more than an edition of “ Hamlet” can 
have any dramatic qualities which do not exist between the covers. 
of each separate copy. In this respect social science presents an 
absolute contrast to physical. The physical unit is of interest to us 
only for the sake of the aggregate. ‘The social aggregate is of 
interest to us only for the sake of the unit. 

Social science, therefore, differs from physical science, not only i in 
having access to two orders of phenomena, whereas physical science 
has access only to one; but also in the fact that this second order of 
phenomena, to which physical science offers nothing analogous, is for 
social science the more important of the two, and demands from it a. 
study concurrent with, and similar to, that bestowed upon the first. ‘ 
In other words, when we attempt to apply to the social world these- 
methods and theories which we have applied to and learnt from a. 
systematic study of the physical world, and which form ‘for us the 
type and model of what we mean by science, we are obliged by the- 
very principles of that. physical science itself, to do certain things.. 
which physical science does not do, and to recognise that, whilst the 
procedure which it suggests to our intellect may Tgacorrect, the model: 
which it actually offers us is altogether inadeqn nd. must, if we- 
confine ourselves to imitating it, prove altogether 

When this last statement, in somewhat different 
just now, it was said that, at first sight, it would 
a truism ; and yet this truism is’ neither more no 
which, with one consent, the students of soci 
forgetting, been passing over, or, if appearance] 
might almost say deliberately thrusting ont o 
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. equipped with the theory of evolution, they began their endeavour 
to bring, by the aid of a new method, the phenomena of society within 
the domain of scientific law; and it is here—it is in their singular 
and unanimous neglect of this truth—in their fidelity to the letter of 
physical science, and their want of fidelity to its spirit, here and 
nowhere else—that we must seek the reason why, up to the present 
time, their efforts have been comparatively so unsuccessful or pro- 
ductive of such vague results. It is here we must seek the reason 
why, as Mr, Kidd truly says, there is yet “no science of human 
society properly so called,” and why the most opposite conclusions 
are, with equal plausibility, conjured by rival doctrinaires out of what 
seem to be the same premisses. 

Before examining this erroneous procedure more Dariy, it will 
be well to give the reader a few very simple specimens of it, which 
will enable him to recognise it as a procedure already quite familiar 
to him; and also to see at a glance certain obvious objections to it. 

Whenever we open a book by any modern writer, who is attempting 
to deal with social. subjects scientifically, we shall find that all events 
which have been produced by human agency, all triumphs which have 
been achieved by human intellect, and all experiences which men and 
women have undergone, are so far as is possible dissociated from the 
lives and faculties of individuals, and are described systematically as 
the achievements or experiences of ageregates——of communities, of 
generations, or of the human race as a whole. 

Here, for example, is a passage taken from a modern economist, 
which Mr. Kidd, in his “ Social Evolution,” alludes to with emphatic 
approval, and singles out as a “very effective” statement of one of 
the truths of social science: 

“ Man,” so the passage runs, “is the only animal whose wants can never 
be satisfied. The wants of every other living thing are uniform and fixed. 
The ox of to-day aspires to no more than did the ox when man first yoked 
him. .... But not so with man ee No sooner are ‘his animal 
wants satisfied than new wants arise. .. . . (He) has but set his feet on 
the first step of an infinite progression. .... It is not merely his hunger, 
but taste, that ‘seek gratification in food..... Lucullus will sup with 
Lucullus; twelve boars roast on spits, that Antony’s mouthful of meat-may 
be done to a turn; every kingdom of nature is ransacked to add to Cleo- 


patra’s charms; and marble colonnades, and hanging fountains, and pyramids 
that rival the hills, arise.” 













Sage will be seen, if we examine it carefully, to consist 
very one of which is absolutely false to fact. To say 
‘ts are less stationary than those of the ux is not éven 
, except of certain races of men; whilst, if we accept 
ing what the writer means by “ man,” the statements 
ith regard to man in general are really true only of 
all number of men. Fastidiousness of taste in 
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food, beyond a certain point, is, as every epicure knows, very rare ° 
even amongst the luxurious classes.. Antony and Lucullus are types 
of what is not the rule but the exception. So, too, are the indivi- 
duals who either desire hanging gardens or can design them; and 
still more exceptional are the individuals whose personal pride either 

` desires or can secure the erection of pyramids for their tombs. 

The above passage is taken from Mr. Henry George. Here is 
another, which Mr. Kidd also quotes, taken from an economist of a 
less excitable nature—M. Emile de Lavelaye. M. de Lavelaye says 
- that one eighteenth century brought the following message to 
“man”: “Thou shalt cease to be the slave of nobles and despots 
who oppress thee. Thou art free and sovereign.” But the acceptance 
of this message, he continues, has in the present century confronted 
us with the problem of “ How is it that the sovereign often starves ? ` 
How is it that those who are held to be the source of power often 
cannot even by hard work provide themselves with the necessaries of . 
life?” There is here the same inaccuracy that was observable in the 
case just quoted. There is an absolute misstatement of every fact 
with which the writer deals. ` The promises of political democracy, as 
M. de Lavelaye describes them, were addressed not to man in general, 
but to certain classes of man, other classes being definitely excluded. 
Again, if by “the sovereign” M. de Lavelaye means the numerical 
majority of mankind, the sovereign never starves ; and to ask why he’ 
‘does.go-is not to express an actual problem loosely, but to, turn an 
- actual problem into one that is quite imaginary. The actual problem 
is not why the numerical majority of mankind often starves, but why 

there is so rarely a time when certain small and scattered fractions of 
' it are not starving, whilst the rest of it receives food; and the danger 
of confusing these two very different things is seen clearly enough in 
the second form which M. de Lavelaye gives his question. ‘“ How is 
it,” he asks, ‘that those who are held to be the source of power, 
often cannot, even by hard work, provide themselves with the neces- 
saries of life?” And the answer is that the particular section. of 
workers who happen at any given time to be underpaid, or to be 
without regular employment, were never held to be the sources of. 
power by anybody. M. de Lavelaye might as well take the passengers 
on a Dover packet, and, treating them as identical with the British 







seas can hardly set foot on a deck without clamourin 
basin. 3 
It may be urged that such language as we have b 
though used by scientific writers, is rhetorical rather, 
that it ought not to be judged thus closely; and t, 
to stimulate the imagination of the reader, in orde: 
with additional ease and clearness the facts to ¥ 
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strict reasoning is to be applied. And much writing which is, in its 
literal sense, inaccurate, may be defended on these grounds. But in 
the present case the defence is altogether inapplicable. The objection 
to these generalisations about ‘ man,” and the universal “ sovereign,” 
is not that they represent the truth by means of a formula which,is 
verbally inaccurate, but that they do not succeed in representing the 
truth at all. Let us translate them into the language which we 
shall obviously be obliged to use if we attempt to state the facts with 
anything like literal accuracy ; and we shall have before us, not the 
same facts as formerly, expressed in a more lengthy—perhaps need- 
lessly lengthy—way, but we shall have before us different facts 
altogether, and our attention will be claimed by a different order of 
problems. Thus for the magnificent statements which Mr. George 
makes about man, the ceaseless multiplication of his wants, the 
increasing grandeur of his achievements, and the contrast which in 
this way he presents to every other animal, we shall have to substitute 
some such statements as the following. So far as the majority of the 
human race is concerned, the wants of the individual hardly multiply 
at all, but remain as stationary as those of the primeval ox. Amongst 
certain races, however, they multiply up to a certain point; and in 
the case of a minority of individuals they pass far beyond it. This 
minority exhibits a boundless ambition and resourcefulness, and 
achieves for itself a mode of life, differentiating it from the rest of 
the race or races from which it springs. Again, for the message: 
“Thou shalt be free and sovereign,” which, according to M. de 
Lavelaye, the eighteenth century brought to man, we shall have to 
substitute the radically different statement that one section of the 
aggregate described as man shall no longer, as hitherto, be sovereign ` 
over another. What M. de Lavelaye means in this case is evident ; 
but it is equally evident that the formula in which he has attempted 
to state his meaning is essentially incapable of expressing the most 
important part of it. 

We will take one more example of the same simple kind, and this 
‘shall be from Mr. Kidd himself. One of his main contentions in his 
work “ Social Evolution ” is, that the human struggle for existence, 
though it produces progressive communities, is injurious to the 
majority whose who for the time being are engaged in it, and 
benefits Only a minority of them described by him as “the power- 
holding@tlasses.” These classes, according to him, could, if they 
fas they have pleased in the past, always defend their position 
the majority in subjection; but they are now beginning, 
pressure of- an altruistic impulse, to surrender to the 
buntarily the advantages which’ could never have been 
them; and in this great fact our hope for the future 
one of the two main portions of Mr. Kidd’s message 
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to the world; and here follows the other, which will be found to be 
fundamentally inconsistent with it. Man, if he had chosen to do 
so, could, Mr. Kidd maintains, at any point in his history have “ sus- 
pended the struggle for existence,” or in other words “the conditions 
of progress”; and, since the struggle for existence, though essential 
to the survival of the community in the long run, is injurious, not 
beneficial, to each generation that takes part in it, man, if his chief 
guide had been reason or self-interest, would have been. always sus- 
pending this struggle, for the sake of his present advantage, and allow- 
ing the future to take care of itself. Since he does not pursue this 
obviously reasonable course, it follows that some power opposed to 
reason has withheld him; and this power can be nothing else than 
Religion. Now with Mr. Kidd’s views about religion we have nothing 
to do here. The sole point to be observed is the extraordinary self- 
contradiction involved in these, his two principal lines of reasoning. 
At one moment he says that the majority in all progressive com- 
munities have been forced to submit to conditions of life that are 
. prejudicial to them, by a powerful minority to whom such conditions 
_are beneficial. At another moment he says, that these patient and 
persistent sufferers could, at any point in their history, have escaped 
from these conditions if they had chosen. A self-contradiction of 
this kind, in an acute and conscientious thinker, may at first sight 
appear inexplicable; but it can be explained very easily. It is due to 
the same practice which we were just now considering, of grouping 
the units dealt with into the largest aggregate possible, and treating 
men or classes of men, as man. Let us see how this is. Mr. Kidd 
rightly or wrongly analyses progressive communities into two sections, 
which he names respectively the “ power-holding classes” and “ the 
excluded classes”; and he contends that the latter would naturally 
desire to suspend the conditions of progress, whilst the former would 
naturally desire, and are also able, to maintain them. But the de- 
tails of this analysis, which is plausible if not accurate, he completely 
hides from himself as soon as he begins to connect it with his main 
argument, because in doing so he merges the contrasted classes in one ; 
argues and thinks about both under the single category of man; 
and builds up his conclusions by joining together the very things 
which, in arranging his premisses, his reason had i asunder. 
What, if judged by his analysis, he must really mean with regard to 
the suspension of the conditions of progress, is as follows—t. 
conditions might be suspended at any moment, if “the power 
classes ” and the “excluded classes” began to act on oppos 
ciples—-if the former abandoned self-interest, and the latte 
it: and this is an imaginable, though hardly a possible, 
which we might spend our time in contemplating if w 
worth while to do so. But when he comes to merg 
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in one he is forced to attribute to the same entity, man, the pcwers ' 
that are the monopoly of one class, and the interests that are peculiar 
to another; and the proposition which results from this unnatural 
union is an absurdity. The proposition is this—that man could have | 
done, at any period in his history, and, if reason had been his only 
guide, actually would have done, something which was against the 
interests of the smaller part of his nature and beyond the powers of 
the larger: indeed, that. nothing could have prevented the occur- 
rence of this remarkable miracle except religion. 

The above examples, as has been observed already, are of the simplest 
character, and they have been chosen on that account as best caleu- - 
lated to give the reader some preliminary idea of the nature and results . 
of that particular error in procedure which is here being described as 
interesting contemporary social science. It will be observed that the 
generalisations employed in the various descriptions and arguments 
with regard to the character of man, and the aims and experiences of 
aggregates, have all one common characteristic. They represent the 
observations of one who has deliberately so placed himself that the 
inner world of causes, with its diversities of passion, motive, and 
faculty, shall be completely hidden from him; and who has chosen, 
instead of studying these, to infer them only, from the larger move- 
ments produced by them on the onter surface of things. It will have 
been observed, moreover, how soon this method of procedure brings 
those who employ it into conflict with common knowledge, and involves 
them in a network of inconsistent and contradictory propositions, even 
before they have finished stating the rudiments of the problem with 
which they propose to deal. 

‘Could we penetrate no further into the phenomena exhibited by 
societies than we can into the effervescence of a seidlitz powder in a 
tumbler; could we know no more of the processes of which hanging 
gardens are the outcome than we can of the processes which result in 
the flowers that fill them’; could we know no’ more about the rise of 
-one of Pharaoh’s pyramids than about the rise of one of the hills which 
Mr. George says they rival, then ‘the methods of observation and rea- 
soning borrowed from physical science might possibly seem accurate 
and sufficient when applied to human action; for we should never in 

` that case beable to gauge their insufficiency. But since things are as 
they are; since the phenomena of social science, unlike those of 
physical’ science, have two sides open to our observation instead of one, 
and sie the side unknown to physical science is, in social science, 
important and the nearest to us, we are able to perceive, the 
e begin to consider the matter, that the methods of physical 
ed without addition or modification, are as incapable of 
even the broadest facts of social science as a hand in a 
is of taking to pieces a chronometer. pw Ue 
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ON THE DELIBERATE REJECTION BY CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGISTS OF 
THE METHODS BY WHICH, IN SOCIAL SCIENCE, THE METHODS OF 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE MUST BE SUPPLEMENTED., 


Some readers may possibly still be inclined to think that the 
sweeping generalisations about the action of men in masses, the in- 
evitable inaccuracy of which has just been pointed out, are accidental 
errors of expression, which may vitiate the passages in which they 
occur, but do not represent any error of a wider and deeper kind, or 
the deliberate adoption of a false or incomplete method. Such an 

- opinion, however, if it exists, will be at once dispelled when we turn - 
to the writer who has done-more than any other in this country to 
impart to social science the character which it at present possesses. 
That writer is Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose influence has extended 
itself throughout the entire intellectual world, and whose method of. 
dealing with social phenomena has been followed even by those who 
are most inclined to dispute certain of his conclusions. Mr. Spencer, 
in his treatise on “The Study of Sociology,” sets himself to explain 
formally what his method is. 

The principal reason, he says, which has operated, till recent years, 
to render any scientific treatment of social phenomena impossible, has” 
been the persistence of what he calls “the great-man theory.” The 
writer who has enunciated it with most precision and emphasis, Mr. ` 
Spencer says, is Carlyle, by whom it is summed up clearly enough in 
the following characteristic’.passage. “ Whatsoever,” says Carlyle, 
“the general mass of men continue to do or attain, all things that we 
see accomplished in the world are properly the outward material 
result and practical realisation of thoughts that dwelt in the great 
men sent into the world.” This theory, though constantly perpetu- 
ated by biographers and great historians, nevertheless, according to 
Mr. Spencer, répresents a condition of thought “not remotely allied ' 
to that of a village gossip”; and, according to him, the mind must 
be completely divested of it, and it must be replaced by another 
before a single step can be taken in the direction of a social science. 
For, natural though the “great man theory” may be to a village, 
gossip or a child, the moment we examine it with eyes opened by 
scientific training, Mr. Spencer declares that “it breaks down com- 
pletely.” He then proceeds to explain precisely why it does ‘so, and 
to state in distinct language the theory we must adopt instea: 







“ Tf it be a fact,” he writes, “that the great man may modify } 
in its structure and its actions, it is also a fact that there mus 
those antecedent modifications constituting national progre 
could be evolved. Before he can re-make his society, his soci 
him. So that all those. changes of which he is the proximat 
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eir chief cause in the generation he is descended from. If there is to be 
ything like a real explanation of these changes, it must be sought in that 
gregate of conditions out of which both he and they have arisen.” 


In these two last sentences that fundamentally erroneous procedure 
aich was attributed in the preceding chapter to contemporary social 
ience is described with the utmost completeness, and is avowedly 
b before us as the kind of procedure which alone can make social 
ince possible. The subjects, says Mr. Spencer, with which social 
‘ence must concern itself are not men as individuals, but solely men 
‘‘ generations ” and “ aggregates”; and to say this is the same 
ing as saying that the actions of men, like the phenomena of phy- 
al science, must be studied from one side only ; for it is obviously 
iossible to describe in terms of the objective phenomena of a class 
separate subjective motives, and the diverse internal faculties, of 
individuals that compose the class. It is no more possible to do 
than it is to describe the mechanism of a chronometer by a 
rd of its rate, or by a description of the movement of its hands. 
n order, however, to explain fully the incompleteness of this 
hod of studying social phenomena, and the precise nature of the 
hod by which it requires to be supplemented, it will be necessary, 
re going further, to consider the grounds on which it is advocated. 
it must be distinctly understood that the method described 
practised by Mr. Spencer, is not here condemned as being 
eous so far as it goes. It is on the contrary, so far as it 
sÀ correct; and its introduction into the study of sociology 
genuine scientific achievement. Indeed in its absence there 
l| be no study of sociology at all. All that is said of it is 
it is incomplete, and consequently ineffectual, so long as it is. 
by itself. But if this must be said of the method which Mr. 
rer advocates, the same thing must be said, and with far greater 
sis, of the method which Mr. Spencer ridicules. The attempt 
lain the sequence of social phenomena by the “ great-man 
” as conceived and formulated by Carlyle, is quite.as unscien- 
Mr. Spencer says itis. According to Carlyle mankind could 
ided sharply into ordinary men and great men, such as pro- 
ints,-and heroes; the great man for him being a kind of 
aérolite, dropped into the world from heaven, with a set of 
owers wholly unconnected with any known order of events. 
-eory is open to three obvious objections. The first is that, 
en’s capacities are, the division of mankind into ordinary 
pat men does not correspond with the complexity of 
The second is, that the powers, the thoughts and actions 
eatest of great men, are obviously affected, to a certain 
vents, by the social conditions which surround them ; 
efore be explained altogether apart from these. The 
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third objection is, that if great men are regarded as really the so 
causes of the events and changes which they initiate, no scientif 
account of social phenomena is conceivable; for the causes in th 
case are in themselves wholly incalculable, both, as regards their exa 
character and thé times and order of their appearance. 

If then, we regard the method of Mr. Spencer as a protest again. 
` the no-method which is involved in the “ great-man theory,” we sh: 
understand at once its real origin and significance, and be present 
able to see the precise services which it has rendered, the precimy 
point at which it becomes defective, and the precise nature of. t 
method required to supplement it. 

We may state the case in a general way as follows, by taking 
example which Mr. Spencer himself makes use of—namely 
great changes in the Roman world which are vulgarly explained 
having been accomplished by the genius of Julins Cæsar. We h 
here three things to consider. We have, firstly, the world as Ju 
Ceesar found it; secondly, we have Ceesar himself; and thirdly, 
have the changes which followed on Cæsar’s actions. According to 
“ great-man theory ” the main cause of these changes is to be sousa 
in Ceesar’s personality, which, so far as human intelligence is concert 
is to be accepted as an ultimate fact: and the greatness of 
changes in question isto be regarded’ as the result and counterpar 
the inexplicable greatness of Cæsar, According to Mr. Spencm—~— 
- theory, no less than the preceding, Cæsar’s actions were a link i 
sequence of phenomena; but they were a link which, for the scie 
observer, is altogether unimportant and negligeable.: The parti. 
changes, in the production of which he was an intermediary, really. 
their specific character and magnitude, not to the peculiariti 
greatness of Ceesar’s personal character, but to an aggregate of 
conditions, and an accumulation of social forces, of which he himqgggg 
_ knew nothing, and of which he was merely the unconscious = 
We should therefore, so far as social science is concerned, gain nc 
to quote Mr. Spencer’s own words, “ if we were to read ourselve; 
over his biography.” We must eliminate Cæsar’s personality fr 
reasoning altogether ; and deal only with the sequence of t 
aggregates of conditions—those that preceded Ceesar’s career, a 
that followed it. Mr. Spencer, in short, when dealing wit 
composed of three sets of social phenomena—namely, two 
of conditions, and the personality of Cæsar between them 
this middle link as though Cesar were merely a cable 
nected a vessel with a steam-tug towing it into harbour 
more to do with the specific character of the result, tha 
smell of the cable has to do with the vessel’s course. { 

Now even if the intermediate link, which Mr. Spe 
to consider, really comprised, as he assumes it doe 
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am the personality of Cæsar—Mr. Spencer, though right in refusing 
the importance which the “ great-man theory ” claims for it, would, 
-vertheless, in neglecting it altogether, be committing an error 
ater than the one he avoids. It being admitted by Mr. Spencer 
maself that Cæsar happened to be the medium through which one 
zregate of conditions produced another aggregate, a full expla- 
sion of the sequence of these two sets of phenomena obviously re- 
mcos an examination of how Cæsar was connected with both of 
mm. He was connected with them in virtue of certain faculties 
ich he possessed, and of the use to which he put these faculties. 
ve these faculties rare? If Cæsar had died in his cradle is there 
in to suppose that some other individual would have taken his 

_» and played a part virtually the same? Or is there reason to 
pmpose that, had Cæsar not been born, the course of events would 
3 been different ?: In whatever way these questions are answered, 

$ necessary that they should be answered in one way or 
__her. ` But much more is really involved in the case than this; 
Mr. Spencer, in eliminating Cæsar as he does, is eliminating 

h more than the details of one biography. For “the great- 
theory,” which he dismisses as the theory of the village gossip, 
paecves less to be described as a village gossip’s error, than asa village 
aips imperfect view of the truth. The facts to which it 
s are far more numerous and complicated than those of 

it takes count itself. In the first place, as soon as we begin 
‘amine the action of great men, we see that, though few as com- 
“vith the ordinary masses of mankind, they are far more numerous 

the great-man theory ” represents them as being. Whenever 
amine any sequences of social phenomena, in which the action 
mapmofluence of a man like Cæsar ate conspicuous, we do not find 
his one great man and the multitude, but we find also a number 
er or little great men, each in his own degree operating as a 
and source of change ; and with regard to these, no less than 
rome genius, scienco must inquire into the causes to whick 
‘sition and influence were due, But this is only part of the 
n which it is here embarked, and the least extensive part. 
‘must inquire not only into ‘the character of the few who 
“he many, but into the characteristics of the many that make 

to the influence of'the few. Why, for instance, did the 

‘ps obey Cæsar? Mr. Spencer will answer that they 

or the same reasons that have madè other troops obey 

a And he would be perfectly right in saying so; but 

‘proof of. the statement that these reasons should be 

‘ience. It is,on the contrary, an admission that, being 

any cases, they form a subject susceptible of scientific 

nd this consideration introduces us to a question that 
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is wider still. From the question why enormous multitudes of soldiew 
submit themselves to the dictatorship of some one commander, we a» 
naturally carried on to the question of why these multitudes of me 
consent to fight at all. Men behave on a battle-field in a way total 
different to that in which they behave when engaged in the ordina: 
affairs of life. They there face the likelihood of death or horribm 
tortures for the sake of rewards which would, under other circur 
stances, be insufficient to. induce them to submit to far lesser a 
remoter dangers, to discomfort, or even to inconvenience. What 
the temporary change that takes place in them? Mr. Spencer te 
us that, in considering Cæsars conquests, we ought to turn our 
from him to those great aggregates, his troops, “inheriting tl 
prestige and tactics and organisation from the Romans who went be! 
them.” But what of the troops themselves? Their prestige + 
gained, and their tactics and organisation were effective, only beca 
the men of whom the troops were composed were brought by the 
cumstances of the battle-field into a definite psychologic conditi 
and if the organisation of aggregates of soldiers forms one of the } 
nomena which social science must study, so too does the operatiom 
these internal forces of character on which the organisation depe 
for its results, and, indeed, for its possibility. It is no doubt ne 
sary in dealing with the conquests of any great military “nation 
consider aggregates of conditions and long sequences of phenom 

of which none of the soldiers, or even the generals concerned, k 
anything. But none the less would it be impossible to exm _ 
scientifically the occurrence, or even the possibility, of a single ~ 
without an examination of the facts, forces, and causes which 

up the psychological condition of each average soldier, at the mr 

of his facing death, or submitting himself to his general’s ~J 
This point is entirely obscured by the statement, so frequent wit? 
Spencer and his followers, that a social aggregate is something 
than the sum of its parts, and that its actions can be explaine 
by treating it as an organic whole. It is true, no doubt, t 
diers, when they act as members of an army, act under the i 
of feelings, conditions, and motives, which are absent from the 
they act in isolation, They feel themselves to be members cf 
the example of those around them influences them with a 
quickness peculiar to such occasions. But none the le; 
causes of each soldier’s actions completely comprehended 
His fellows, and the situation which they share with bj 
that they share it with him, and every other fact which 
with them, are all refiected in his consciousness, as the 
reflected in his vision; and an aggregate of soldiers is 
sum of its parts only in the sense that it is the sum 9 
which reflects the whole. Accordingly, when. a line o 
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ediligence. Of these there is one class only on which we need now 
dwell, being that which alone, according to his own statement, gives 
to the others their scientific significance. This is the class of facts 
supplied to us by statistics. Statistics, he points out, afford a new 
kind of evidence. They show us, he says, something which, without 
‘their aid, we might have dreamt about, but could never have hoped 
to prove—namely, the sameness of human conduct when influenced 
by the same circumstances; and they thus at once supply us with 
one general truth to begin upon. He illustrates this in a number of 
“curious ways, which reveal the sameness spoken of in even the 
smallest matters. Thus there is a startling regularity every year in 
the number of letters posted without direction. Marriages and 
murders recur in the same way ; and so does the proportion between 
male and female births. But the fact which he dwells on as most 
striking of all, and which he regards as explaining and proving his 
point most clearly, is the same regularity found in the case of 
suicide. ; 


——— 


a Among public and registered crimes,” he writes, “there is none which 
seems so completely dependent on the individual as suicide. .... It may, 
therefore, very naturally be ‘thought impracticable to refer it to general 
principles, or to detect anything like regularity in an offence which is so 
eccentric, so solitary, so impossible to control by legislation, and which the 
most vigilant police can do nothing to diminish. .... These being the 
peculiarities of this singular crime, it is surely an astounding fact that all 
the ‘evidence we possess points to one great conclusion—that suicide is 
merely the product of the general condition of society. ... . In a given 
state of society, a given number of persons must put an end to their own 
life. This is the general law, and the special question as to who shall com- 
mit the crime depends, of course, upon special laws, which, however, in their 
larger action must obey the ‘larger social law to which they are all 
subordinate.” 


zr 


‘ 


Buckle then formally applies this statement not-to crime only, but to 
all human actions. By a similar train of evidence, he- declares we 
can prove all of them to be simply “part,” as he puts it, “of one 
vast scheme of universal order,” and to be “determined not by the 
temper and wishes of individuals, but by large general facts over 
which individuals can exercise no authority.” 

Such was the fundamental inference, and such the method of 
‘observation, on which Buckle sought to base the science of human 
‘history. Let us now go back from Buckle to Mr, Herbert Spencer, 
ene see how he deals with precisely the same question. The follow- 
be extracts are from his “ Study of Sociology.” i 







operties of the units,” he-writes, “ determine the properties 
make up, evidently holds of societies, as of other things 
moment the special traits of races and individuals, 
mon to members of the species at large ; and consider 
their relations when associated. They have all need 
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for food... . To all of them exertion is a physiological exercise .... They 
are all of them liable to pains of positive and negative kinds... .. If in 
crossing a street, a man sees a carriage coming upon him, you may safely 
assert that in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand he will 
get out of the way .... The. desire to avoid punishment will so act on 
the average man as to produce an average foreseen result. (Similarly) 
on the average man the desire to get the ‘greatest return for labour, the 


desire to rise into a higher rank of life, and so forth, will each of them - 


produce an average result also.” 
Accordifigly Mr. Spencer sums up, the case as eee 


“Thus recognising,” he writes, “ these ‘relations between the phenomena 
of individual human nature, and the phenomena of incorporated human 
nature, we cannot fail to see that the phenomena of Incorporated human 
nature form. the.subject-matter of a science.’ 


It will be perceived that Buckle and Mr. Spencer in deng 
‘ social science and its methods, deal with them virtually in. precisely 


the same way, and that the very details of each exposition follow. 


the same order. Both writers start with a consideration of the social 


4 


unit, and point out that from its activities and their charastér a all . 


social phenomena are derived; and both point out also that the 
phenomena exhibited by aggregates follow uniform: laws, and are 
thus susceptible of scientific study, only because there is a uniformity 
in the activities and action of the units. Indeed it seems almost 
inevitable to the reader, when conducted by them to this point, that 


en 


they are going to assign ‘to the study of the individual human cha- | 


racter, or rather’ to the characters typical of individuals of various 
groups, the precise place assigned to it in the course of the present 
argument. But at this point Buckle and Mr. Spencer both diverge 
` into a totally different path, and thenceforth lose sight of the units 
altogether. Moreover, they both do this by precisely the same pro- 
cess. Everything which they say at starting about the motives and 
other traits of the units, and especially the uniformities which the 
action of the units exhibits, is said as though it were a truism, not 
to be studied for its own sake, but accepted by us as a common and 
self-evident fact, which will help us by its analogy to realise one 


——a 


which is less familiar, namely, the fact that in the actions of aggre- . 


gates there are similar uniformities also, and that the aggregates, 
not the units, are susceptible of scientific study. That this is so, 
and that there may be-no mistake about the matter, Mr. Spencer 
gives us three propositions as specimens of the kind of truths with 


which social science deals, “in order,” he says, “to render our 


conception of such a science more definite,” and “to conv 
idea of the nature of sociologic truth. Take first, 
tinues, “ the general ‘fact that along with social 
always goes some kind of organisation.” This 4 
Here is the second.- “ Along with the evolution 
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there goes evolution of their co-ordinating centres.” Here again is. 
the third: “ Men rise into a state of social aggregation, only on 
condition that they relapse into relations of inequality in respect of 
power.” In all these propositions the unit is deliberately thrust out 
of sight. With regard to the last, Mr. Spencer indeed mentions 
that the way in which alone men rise into a state of aggregation, 
forms “a primary trait in social aggregates, derived from a common 
trait in their units.” But what the common trait in the units is, never 
10r a moment seems to him to be worth the trouble. of inquiring. 
His omission, however, will help us to illustrate the element which his 
system wants, by the same means employed by him to show us what 
it contains. What is wanted to supplement and explain Mr. Spencer’s 
proposition ‘‘ that men rise into a state of social aggregation only on 
condition that they relapse into relations of inequality in respect of 
power,” is not one proposition, but a number, of which the following 
may be taken as a specimen: ‘The average human, being is wanting 
in the initiative faculty; this faculty is found in a minority only, 
therefore any such change as is implied in men’s rising into a social 
aggregate involves the submission of those who are fit only to follow, 
to the will of those who are alone able to lead.” Or the same idea 
might be expressed in this way: “ Individuals are unequal in capacity 
and temperament. It is by means of their inequality that aggregation 
is brought about.” But this kind of proposition about the unit, which 
it is now our concern to illustrate, and its exact relation: to the pro- 
positions that deal with aggregates, can be shown most clearly by 
reference to the illustrations and arguments of Buckle. Buckle, as 
we have seen, starts with the fundamental proposition that every 
action is the consequence of some motive. In fact, a proposition 
about the unit is the. very thing with which he begins. His subse- 
quent line of reasoning is, however, as follows: There can be no 

- science of the action of any single unit; we must take as our subject 
of study the action of men generally, on the one hand, and their con- 
dition generally on the other, and thus having “eliminated,” as he 
says, ‘all casual disturbance, we shall find the law which governs 
the relations of these two remaining as a conspicuous residue.” Now 
all this so far as it goes is true. Buckle’s error is that he regards it 
as going much farther than it does, and as excluding the very method 
of study which it logically requires to supplement it. The flaw in 
his reasoning can be very easily traced by noticing a point where it 
comes clearly to the surface. Having started with saying, “ that 
when we perform an action we perform it in consequence of some 
motive,” he subsequently declares that in studying human actions, 
“the temper and wishes (or, in other words, the motives) of indi- 
viduals” must be neglected, for human actions are ‘‘ determined not 
by these, but by large and general facts, over which individuals can 
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exercise no authority.” He makes this last observation when dealing 
with the scientific significance of statistics; and the error in thought 


which this self-contradiction betrays entirely hides from him what the 


significance of statistics really is. It is, quite true that the regularity 
with which acts such as suicide occur, cannot be explained by the 
history of. individual suicides, ‘but is referable to some regularity in 
“tho general condition of society.” But general conditions produce 
suicides only because the men who commit suicide are men of a 
certain character, and the conditions generate in them motives of 
_ a ‘certain strength; and the crucial fact really involved is one 
of which Buckle appears to have no perception, namely this, that 
out of a given population a certain percentage of individuals are born 
with a temperament of a certain peculiar type, and that recurring 
conditions, for this reason and for no other, impel them to suicide in 


a certain recurring number; If out of every hundred people five are 


abnormally delicate, and people were taken by hundreds throughout the 
winter from heated rooms into the cold, five out of every hundred of such 
exposed persons would die. The regularity in the number of deaths 


would of course be due partly to the regularity of the general con=* .. 


ditions to which all. the people: were exposed: but it would be due 
equally to the fact that a certain regular percentage were people whose 
constitutions were peculiar in a certain given way. Or the case may 

. be put even more simply thus, and if Buckle had thus considered it, 
' his eyes would have been at once opened. Statistics would have 
informed him, had statistics about the matter been necessary, that 
there was a daily regularity in the number of dinners which a popu- 
lation of a given number ate. The true explanation of this fact 


would be evident. ‘The number of dinners eaten would correspond . 


with the numbers df the population; and the reason of the corre- 
spondence, of course, would be simply this—that so far as. the need 
for food is concerned, the nature of everybody ‘is the same. For a 
precisely similar reason there is a regularity in the number of actions 
which are not equally universal. There isa regularity in the number 
of pounds of sugar consumed, because out of the number who are all 
obliged to eat, there happens to be ‘always a ‘percentage who like 
sugar. Of course, the “ general conditions” which render sugar 
procurable are necessary ; but equally necessary to, the result is the 
proportion of palates which demand it. Certain general conditions 
are necessary to the production of hats; but the regularity in thi’ 
number of hats of a certain size depends on the regularity in th 
` number of heads that such hats fit. And the importance of this 
order of facts which Buckle excludes from his science—namely, the 
facts of individual character—becomes even more apparent when 
we pass from actions which occur in large numbers, to ‘others which 
_ occur but rarely, such as-the production of .great works of art 
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Similarity of general conditions will very likely produce a similarity 
in the number of men who write readable novels and paint saleable 
pictures: but there is no such recurrence in the number of Homers, 
of Dantes, of Shakespeares, of Michael Angelos, of Holbeins, or of 
Gainsboroughs. “The general conditions of society” left their 
impress on each of such men’s greatness; but his greatness itself 
resided solely in his own exceptional personality. 

The order of facts, then, to the study of which Buckle and Mr. 
Spencer alike would confine Social Science, themselves indicate the 
order of corresponding facts, which these philosophers and their 
followers deliberately and systematically exclude ;- and which it is 
absolutely necessary to include, if such science is to make any 
valuable advance, or give a definite answer to any practical questions : 
and it is possible now to give a preliminary statement of what these 
facts, under their broadest aspect, are. They may be expressed 
thus. 

There are certain characteristics in which all human beings are 
alike; and all human beings when these happen to be in question, 
aay be spoken of generically as man; but though these are the 
characteristics in virtue of which men are men, they are not the 
characteristics in virtue of which men rise into aggregates, and thus 
become the subject matter of social science. Men rise into aggre- 
gates, and civilisation is developed amongt them, in virtue of their 
points of difference, not of their points of likeness. These differences, 
however, with very few exceptions, divide them not into isolated, 
individuals, but into a large number of classes. These classes are 
distinguished from one another by the degree and kind of talents 
with which their members are endowed, their temperaments, their 
strength or weakness of will, their intellectual quickness or slowness, 
the kind of tastes and motives by which they are most strongly in- 
fluenced. Some of these classes are numerous, some very small, and 
a few must be held practically to consist of single individuals. All 
progress and -all social changes are produced, and all civilisation 
is maintained, by the co-operation of a number of such classes, each 
performing some specific function. Our classification of them will 
vary very materially, according to the nature of the results the pro- 
duction. of which is under.our consideration. For instance, the 
characteristics which differentiate men as the producers of political 
phenomena are different from the characteristics that differentiate 
lhem as producers of religious phenomena. But ‘about these classes, 
whatever may be the principle of our classification, there is one thing 
30 be said which applies to all alike, Hach of them must, in our 
scientific treatment of it, be described and studied in the person of 
a typical individual. The faculties and the temperament of this’ 
individual must be examined and described; and the question must 
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be studied of how far these are congenital, and how far they are pro- 
duced and consequently reproducible by circumstances. How fax, for- 
instance, are the faculties exhibited in scientific discovery, due to the 
fact that the discoverer has devoted himself to science? Or how far 
does it appear that the most successful men of science have devoted 
themselves to scientific discovery because they possessed certain 
faculties ? 

But however such questions may be answered, two broad facts are 
apparent—namely, that men, whenever they rise into social aggregates, 
do so, not through the corporate action of the whole, but through the 
co-operation of groups, of which in the first place the character and 
the functions are various, and of which, in the second place, the 
powers are naturally unequal. The first of these facts few people 
will dispute, but the importance attached to the second will probably 
be denied by many. ` A very simple consideration, however, will 
establish it in a general way. Let the reader consider any great 
social change he pleases—any new departure taken in any line; and 
` let him at the same time consider the capacities of the men whom he 

knows personally. However fortunate in his circle of acquaintances 
he may be, he is sure to know many men who are constitutionally 
timid, slow, stupid, and wanting in energy; and let him ask himself 
if it would be possible for the change in question to have been 
effected, had the society in question contained only such men 
„as these. It is self-evident that the answer will be “No.” From 
this it follows that since men, such as those just mentioned, could not 
have initiated the change, its initiation must be due to a group 
of different and superior character. 

It will now be seen that by a somewhat circuitous route we are 
brought back to “the great-man theory ”—but to that theory, in 4 
modified and rationalised form. We have it in a form which will at 
once suggest generally to the reader how the study of individual 
character connects itself with, and is the necessary complement of, 
the study of the action of aggregates; but in order to make the 
details of the connection clear, it will be necessary to enter on a new 
set of considerations, and in especial on a consideration of the realllll 
meaning of evolution—a process, the fundamental meaning of which not 
even the genius of Darwin has succeeded in perceiving, still less ir 
exhibiting to the world. When this meaning is once clearly grasped 
it will be found to shed a new light through the whole regioy 
of social science. 

W. B. Maurock. 


(To be continued.) 


